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BETWEEN THE INN AND THE ADDA. 
By E. L. STRUTT. 


T the request of the Editor, I will endeavour to give an 
outline of some of my wanderings in this district during 
many winters and summers, Such a paper must unfortunately 
be largely egotistical, not through the desire of the writer, but 
because the ground has been largely cut away beneath his 
feet by Mr. Freshfield’s eloquent and picturesque article 
‘ Behind the Bernina’ (‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xvi. pp. 419- 
429) and Dr. Claude Wilson’s valuable monograph, ‘ The 
Bregaglia Group’ (° Alpine Journal,’ vol. xxiv., pp. 381-802). 
Many writers have endeavoured to impress on us how spoilt 
the Upper Engadine has become in recent years; true, but 
this spoiling process had already been in full swing long before 
my first visit in 1X03, and it can be said that with the exception 
of the hideous Grand Hotel at St. Moritz-Dorf, fave’ revolting 
edifices have been added in recent vears, Tle: Aljula Railway, 
snugly tucked away in the hills, is not a defacsrg Tobtect ; thie 
unlovely slopes of Muottas Muraig] are scarcely more ingle for 
the presence of a funicular, and if we except that true monu- 
ment of vandalism, the bridge of the new Bernina Railway 
opposite the Morteratsch Glacier, it can safely be said that the 
hand of the spoiler has rested more lightly on this than on any 
of the other crowded parts of Switzerland, Steeri g westwards 
from the hospitable quarters of the Engadiner Kulm, passing 
through Sils-Maria and its picturesque new hotels, we come 
to Maloja, and, turning our backs on its one disfiguring blot, 
the Kursaal, we enter a district, to the South or North of the 
great road, which still remains practically unknown. The 
condition of this road, it may be added, is a disgrace to the 
VUL, XXV,—NO. CLXXXVIN, B 
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Canton of Grisons and Switzerland. The entire valleys from 
Tarasp to Castasegna are provided with an abundance of 
admirable granite, yet the authorities insist on mending the 
holes in the road with liquid mud, consequently after half 
an hour of an Engadine wind its condition can be imagined. 
and clouds of dust conceal half the valley. On the other hand. 
the admirable Italian roads through the Valtelline and Val 
Malenco, perfectly paved, as smooth as a billiard table, and 
quite dust free, surely ought to teach ‘ progressive ’ Switzer- 
land a lesson. If Switzerland were to show a little common 
sense and improve her roads, instead of wasting money on 
useless railways and declaring war against unfortunate owners 
of motor cars, she might become as pleasant a country to the 
traveller as the adjacent parts of France, Italy, or Austria. 
To resume, no summer visitors to the Upper Engadine ever 
invade the rocky fastnesses to the S. of the road, and the 
Swiss side of the district, bounded by the Muretto Pass and 
Val Bregaglia, is known to a handful of mountaineers only, 
although easily if sometimes painfully accessible from Vico- 
soprano and beautiful Promontogno. Southwards from 
picturesque Chiavenna we pass the outlets of the wild Codera 
valley, possibly the least frequented, by travellers at any rate, 
of the great lateral valleys of the Alps; the better known 
Valle dei Ratti; and, passing Colico, we enter the fertile and 
hot Valtelline and come to Ardenno, the mouth of Val Masino, 
and historical Sondrio at the outlet of the wooded Val Malenco. 
In these last two valleys and their side glens, well known to 
Italian climbers and even to a very few Englishmen, are 
crowded together all the beauties and grandeur of the Greater 


.. .«, Alps. . -Fast yards again we come to a number of small glens, 
= cand ‘one? Fong valley—Val Fontana—descending into the 
. Valtelline, ewhich,' even by Italian mountaineers—with the 
<2: prilliant*exceptions of Signori A. Cederna and A. Corti—are 
almost totally unvisited and unexplored ; yet the Valle di Ron, 


with the fine peak of that name at its head, deserves recog- 
nition from those who are willing to face the tiring tramp 
from the Valtelline. Northwards from Tirano and Poschiavo 
the district provides fewer attractions and interest, although 
the superb view from Alp Griim—now accessible by railway 
from St. Moritz—must not be forgotten, and the unpleasant 
Bernina Hospice still remains—in spite of the unattractiveness 
of its surrounding peaks—one of the most popular starting- 
points in the entire district. 

The best season for tours between the Inn and the Adda 
is, in the writer’s opinion, undoubtedly the month of June. 
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True, the Baths of Masino do not open till July 1, but at every 
other centre the climber will find the hotels open, and the 
accommodation of the best. The Monte di Scerscen will 
possibly be inaccessible from the Italian side, but every other 
mountain will be found in the best of condition ; as a proof 
of this it mav be mentioned that the first ascents of all the 
harder peaks, meaning those W. of the Muretto Pass, were 
accomplished very early in June. 

The Upper Engadine in summer may be described as the 
haunt —not of mountaineers—but of Americans anxious to 
win cheap and tangible renown on the golf links of Samaden, 
or St. Moritz. To such creatures the mountains have no 
message, and are never even glanced at. The over-dressed 
crowd of other nationalities and the few English are mostly 
recovering from cures in different parts of the Continent, 
while the mighty mass of Germans, who alone appear apprecia- 
tive of the rather mean glacier scenery of the Morteratsch and 
Roseg vallevs, are content with the passage of the Diavolezza 
Pass or Fuorcla Surlei. To find the true climber we must 
visit the Masino and Malenco vallevs, with their far more 
Jovely scenery, or the grand deserted side glens of Val Bregaglia. 

In 1893 the writer's expeditions were few. With Martin 
Schocher, the one great Pontresina guide—and he comes from 
& very different part of Switzerland—I accomplished Piz 
Bernina bv the N. aréte and the so-called ‘Scharte.’ This 
has alwavs seemed to me to be the true route from the Swiss 
side ; it is incredible that Messrs. Middlemore and Cordier’s 
guides were unable to proceed further than Pizzo Bianco 
(3,998 m.), when one considers that the same party were shortly 
after successful in storming the ghastlv stone-swept precipices 
of the Argenti‘re side of the Aiguille Verte, and to Dr. Giiss- 
feldt accordingly fell the credit of the first ascent. The 
difficulties encountered by that distinguished mountaineer 
are now circumvented by most parties with comparative ease, 
and if no ice is found on the steep ridge leading to Pizzo Bianco, 
the expedition, although of great interest, is not long or diflicult. 
‘The descent by this route, first accomplished by Sir W. E. 
Davidson and Mr. Fitzgerald in 189, is now quite frequently 
repeated. In fact, there are few gullies or ribs of Piz Bernina 
which have not at one time or another been traversed by 
parties anxious to find new variations of old routes, which 
are henceforth boldly claimed as ‘new’ ascents. The same 
remarks apply to Piz Roseg perhaps in a still greater degree. 
When free from snow its entire S. face is accessible, although 
very steep and never easy. Twice have I stood on its summit, 
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once in summer and once in winter; each time the route we 
followed (in 1893 and 1899) was the well-worn 1865 one or 
perhaps a ‘ variation (!)’ of Messrs. Moore and Walker’s, which 
presents little or no difficulty. The three finest wavs up are 
undoubtedly Mr. Norman Neruda’s N.E. face route, which, 
accomplished in 1890 under very favourable circumstances, 
has never yet been repeated (June would be the month to 
try it, asthe ice might be snow then) ; the E. aréte route from 
the Giissteldt Sattel (Fuorcla Tschierva-Scerscen 3,527 m.), first 
accomplished in 1892 by Messrs. Garwood and Branch and 
very seldom repeated ; finally the great S.W. arcte, a very long 
expedition first traversed in its entirety by the Messrs. Stewart 
in 1909. I had rather a strange experience on Piz Roseg. 
My winter expedition (in February 1899) only taking 5} hrs. 
from the Mortel hut to the top—we suffered terriblv from cold 
and Schocher’s nose still bears the mark of frostbite—and 
during the descent, when about 50 ft. befow the summit, my 
second guide, S. Platz (afterwards killed on the Crast Agiizza), 
dropped his axe, which shot away down the tremendously 
steep N.E. face, then a mass of blue ice. By some extra- 
ordinary chance some slight irregularity in the icy surface 
caught the axe and stopped it dead after about 100 ft., and, 
much to my disgust, my own axe was then borrowed, and, 
cutting down the face, we recovered the weapon; having 
done so a member of the party proceeded to emulate the 
example of the axe and was only held with the greatest 
difficulty by the others. The cold was so great (12° below 
0° F. at St. Moritz) that we never halted from the time we left 
the Mortel hut, about 1.30 a.m., till we returned there, about 
10. Our sufferings were entirely caused by our starting 3 hrs. 
at least too early, being under the impression that the ascent 
would take at least 9 hrs. The snow conditions ot the winter - 
of 1898-99 were different from those of any other winter I have 
ever known in the Aps. One could walk about on the snow in 
ordinary boots without sinking in, even in the valleys, and 
there was little or no ice on any of the actual routes of the 
different mountains we accomplished, the ridges especially 
being strangely snowy. In the summer of 1293 we also 
traversed the Crast Agiizza, the rocks of which afford a short 
and interesting climb in the ascent, by the E. face and arete, 
but the descent by the N.W. face is dreadfully dull. Both in 
the ascent and descent we employed the route from the Morter- 
atsch Glacier, which leads up to the high plateau of that glacier 
through its central icefall known as the * Labyrinth.’ I have 
been through that maze twelve times since ang never have 
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I seen a falling sérac or found any difficulty. Other parties 
have not been so fortunate, but as Schocher invariably, in his 
annual family ascent of Piz Bernina—the first of the summer 
—takes his four caughters by that route, we can conclude 
that there is no danger till July. Later that summer we 
traversed Piz Pali W. to E., an easy but rather interesting 
expedition. Why have so many people tried to fall through 
the corniche between the W. and central peaks? I have 
crossed that ridge four times, three times in winter and once 
in summer, and on each occasion the corniche was as obvious 
and as easily avoided as anything I have ever seen ; truly the 
wavs of the too numerous Pontresina second-class guides are 
as unequalled for clumsiness as they are for lack of enterprise 

I did not avain visit the Upper Engadine till the winter of 
1896-97, when there was much bad weather, until Februarv; 
that month proving fine, I made the third winter ascent (bv 
the ordinary route) of Piz Bernina—now quite common— 
again with Schocher. The mountain went brilliantly, and on 
our return over the lower Morteratsch Glacier we were met and 
warmly congratulated by the late Mr. Cecil Watson, A.C., 
who had made the first winter ascent seventeen years before. 
Returning from the Hotel Morteratsch, we met with our only 
mishap ; our sleigh upset in a snowdrift, and I was kept pinned 
underneath for 10 minutes, solely owing to Schocher’s sense of 
humour at the appearance I presented. 

In the following winter I did little, a bad leg caused by an 
accident at that most futile of all sports, bobsleighing, totally 
incapacitating me for a long time. Mrs. le Blond, however, 
accomplished several fine tours in the neighbourhood. It was 
during this winter that a friend sent me a pair of Norwegian 
skis, this being, I believe, only the second appearance of these 
weapons at St. Moritz-Dorf, the first having been worn by 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. I may as well make a few remarks on 
them as adjuncts to winter mountaineering : for mountains of 
which the slope exceeds 30° thev are, even for experts, highly 
dangerous, as the continuous groove that they make across 
a slope is extremely likely to cause an avalanche ; for valleys, 
or for crossing a col like the Sella Pass or Theodule, they are 
admirable—as long as one likes risking the crevasses. Schocher 
and I always wore ‘ Canadians,’ which entail the use of mocca- 
sins, as far as the hut. Thence we wore an invention of his, 
shaped rather like miniature ladders, entirely made of wood, 
and provided with large wooden studs underneath to prevent 
slipping. We have worn these hervv but eminently service- 
able ‘ ladders,’ as I describe them for want of a better word, 
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as far as the top of the central peak of Piz Palii, as far as the 
rocks of the E. aréte of Piz Bernina, and throughout the day 
when ascending Piz Sella and Piz Gliischaint by the ordinary 
routes. The ordinary Swiss snow-hoops are not sufficiently 
‘ stiff’ for steep slopes, moreover the strings always get loose, 
and then they are worse than useless. To return for a moment 
to ski; every winter the list of accidents through their use gets. 
more and more formidable—I have been on one, unfortunately 
abortive, rescue expedition myself—but what accident has 
ever occurred to a party wearing the slow and steady hoop or 
“ladder ’ ? 

In the marvellous winter of 1898-99 we accomplished many 
climbs great and small. I did no less than twelve mountains 
above 10,000 ft. myself, and the Bernina was accomplished 
three times in one week. Strangely enough, the snowfall of 
this winter was the heaviest that I have seen in ten winters 
in the Engadine. On the Piz Pali ridge the heat was so great 
that we took off our coats—a pleasant contrast to Piz Roseg. 
On the former expedition we left St. Moritz at 2 a.m., drove 
to the Bernina houses, traversed the three peaks, and des- 
cending to the Hotel Morteratsch, regained St. Moritz at 
4 p.m. In 1904, leaving St. Moritz at midnight, and accom- 
plishing exactly the same tour, we reached the top of the 
mountain at 4 p.m. and St. Moritz at 11 p.m. Such is the 
value of ‘ times’ in winter expeditions. 

I did not revisit the Upper Engadine till the winter of 
1902-8, and we only, most laboriously, accomplished Piz 
Bernina and Pizzi Sella and Gliischaint, the two latter on the 
same day ; we also made abortive attempts on the Piz della 
Margna (8,162 m.), and the Cima di Rosso (8,371 m.), (first 
accomplished by Mr. Coolidge in 1867), the latter from the 
Forno Hut. In that winter Schocher descended on ski from Piz 
Languard to Pontresina in 17 minutes, including 47 falls. 

In early July 1908, coming from Sulden, with Alois Pol- 
linger, Senr., and Josef Lochmatter, I made one of my numerous 
attempts, always without success through bad weather, to 
climb the Monte di Scerscen (first ascended by Dr. Giissfeldt 
in 1877 by a route which reflects little credit on the moun- 
taineering or leading abilities of his guides). Starting from 
the Tschierva hut, and acting on Schocher’s advice, which he 
gave while strolling up to the hut with us, we attacked the 
mountain by its N.E. face, that towards Piz Bernina, a route 
first accomplished by Mr. H. C. Foster with Schocher in 1598. 
This route does not seem to be always possible, but that year it 
went splendidly, and in something under 4 hrs. from the hut 
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we reached the Bergschrund immediately under the summit, 
whenceapparently another 20 minutes—there was nu 1cee—would 
have brought us to the top; but it was not to be, for a great 
storm coming on, we fled back to the hut, which we reached 
before 10 a.m. That afternoon my companions, insisting that 
the quickest way back to Pontresina was by the Boval Pass 
(3,402 m)., between Piz Morteratsch and Piz Misaun, proceeded, 
the weather having cleared, to bring me back that way. I 
will not sav how IT had my revenge on one of them, at any 
rate. As all English mountaineers know, the traverse of the 
Seerscen-Bernina (first accomplished in 1586 by Messrs. Gar- 
wood and Wainewright) is by far the finest expedition in the 
Central Bernina group, but as the arete between the peaks 
is always bad when the N. face of the Scerscen is good, I would 
advise them to start from the Mortel or Marimellt huts (the 
latter being an ‘ hotel,’ from July 15 to September 15) and trv 
the mountain by the 5.W. face or arete. The very pame Monte 
di Scerscen, however, seems to inspire terror in the hearts of 
the local guides (with the honourable exception of Martin 
Schocher), and very few will be found willing or competent 
to undertake its ascent, in spite of the exorbitant tariff. Hence 
we have this strange anomaly: the finest mountain in the 
Bernina Alps frequently remaining unscaled, for a season 
Or more in succession. Schocher, Klucker, and the Pollinger- 
Lochmatter family appear to possess the monopoly. Lust 
summer Mr. G. L. Stewart climbed the Scerscen via its S.W. 
arete and the Schnechaube (38,877 m.), crossed on to Piz 
Bernina, descended the latter by the ‘ Scharte’ and N. arete, 
and reached the Tsehierva hut in 15 hrs. 5 mins. (including 
2 brs. halt) from the Mortel, a truly marvellous perform- 
unce. A word of advice to travellers generally : the business 
propensities of the host of the inn on the Diavolezza Pass 
require careful attention. Later that season I adjourned alone 
to Maloja, where bad weather prevented me from doing any- 
thing except the interesting Torrone Orientale (first climbed 
by Herren Rydzewsky and Paulcke with Klucker in 1882), 
which first gave me an insight into the superb district between 
the Muretto Pass and Luke Como; the recollection of the 
performances of the local guide during the ascent spoilt for 
me, however, all the glorious view from the summit, with 
horrid thoughts of the descent. 

In January 1905 we accomplished the ascents of Piz Argient 
and Piz Zupo, and I did not revisit the district in summer till 
June 1908. About the first of that month Schocher and I 
left Vicosoprano early, and, after losing our way in the dark, 
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reached the Albigna waterfall just as dawn was breaking; 
it was a wonderful spectacle, the torrent swollen to vast size 
by the melting snows poured over the cliffs descending from 
the Albigna Glen into the wild Pian dei Buoi, with a noise like 
thunder, in leaps of 800 feet at a time. With difficulty we 
-tore ourselves away from this grand sight, and, crossing the 
sandy waste—the new Albigna Club hut (1910) is to be con- 
structed just N.E. of this basin—travelled slowly up the 
Albigna and Castello Glaciers to the Colle del Cantun. Here 
my companion, but barely recovered from a long illness, re- 
mained, while I went up the easy 8. arete to the top of the 
Cantun (3,360 m.), returned, and subsequently also climbed 
the Castello (3,400 m.) (first climbed by Messrs. Freshtield and 
Tucker in 1866) by its N. aréte. Theview and day were perfect, 
and with interest I gazed at a peak in the immediate vicinity 
—at least it 1s almost a separate peak—whose precipitous sides 
and knife-like ridges have never felt the foot of man; a peak 
as yet nameless, one of the several of this district which still 
‘remain ‘virgin’ in spite of the insatiable thirst for new ex- 
ploits prevailing among the few visitors to Masino and the 
Bregaglia, and which has led on to the wild christening of every 
prominent crag on the 8. side, scaled or unscaled, with the 
names of harmless individuals. 

On all sides splendid and almost unknown peaks rise up 
abruptly ; this is the district with which the name of that 
great guide, Christian Klucker of Sils, must for ever be asso- 
ciated, for on the entire Swiss side of the frontier ridge there 
is hardly one mountain of which the honour of making the 
first ascent has not been his. Some of these ascents and many 
of the new routes subsequently accomplished by this wonderful 
mountaineer rank among the hardest climbs ever effected in 
the Alps. 

We glissaded down the Castello Glacier and regained Vico- 
soprano late in the afternoon. On the following day we drove 
to Promontogno, and I paid my first of many visits to the 
splendidly situated Sciora hut in Val Bondasca ; truth to say, 
as Dr. Claude Wilson has already pointed out, the hut is not 
well situated for a climber, nearly all the greater peaks being 
excessively dangerous if tried from this side, while for the 
Passi di Bondo (the ‘true’ col was first crossed by Messrs. 
Gardiner and Cox in 1875) or Cacciabella, Promontogno is not 
too far distant as a starting-point. How many English moun- 
taineers have visited this wildly magnificent vallev, dominated 
by the incomparable Sciora peaks and the great N. faces of 
Piz Cengalo and Piz Badile? These great faces, one of which 
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only has been climbed—Piz Cengalo—are surely the very 
embodiment of apparent ‘inaccessibility,’ and few more 
dangerous expeditions have ever been undertaken than the 
direct ascent of Piz Cengalo on June 29, 1897, by Prince 
Scipio Borghese with Martin Schocher and Christian Schnitzler. 
The danger and honour of this the only ascent was filched 
from Klucker by a sort of ‘ fluke,’ very similar to that which 
robbed Mr. Coolidge of the record of the first ascent of the 
Meije, and Klucker revenged himself characteristically on his 
friend Schocher in the latter’s own district, by taking his party 
—a veteran Russian gentleman and his Dolomite guide—up to 
the Gissfeldt Sattel from the Italian side, and thence cutting 
down, in 4 hrs., the formidable ice curtain leading to the 
Tschierva Glacier. As for the N. face of Piz Badile, * it remains 
and perhaps always will remain’ unclimbed, and most prob- 
ably unclimbable. 

Schocher and I crossed the Forcola di Sciora between the 
Pioda and Ago di Sciora. A very steep snow couloir rises from 
the Bondasca Glacier to the col, but leading alternately we 
kicked steps up it in 1} hours from the foot. No stones fell 
then, but later in the season the couloir is all bare ice, and, 
resembling the notorious Couloir du Lion, becomes a veritable 
death-trap (the col was first effected by Herr von Rydzewskv 
with Klucker in 1892). The weather broke on the col, and 
we hurried down the Albigna Glacier to Vicosoprano. 

Two days after we crossed the Passo del Ferro (3,203 m. 
Lurani map) to San Martino (first crossed by Mr. Freshtield’s 
party in 1864), whence, the only food available being polenta, 
and the Baths of Masino being still closed, we speedily de- 
parted, and returned over the Zocea Pass to the Val Bregagha. 
A bad week followed, and not till the third week of June, 
with Josef Pollinger as my companion, did we do anything 
worth recording. Starting again from the Sciora hut we climbed 
the Colle del Cengalo (first crossed by Herr von Rydzewsky with 
Klucker and Barbaria in 1892) by its gloomy and precipitous 
N. couloir, buried away between the Pizzi Cengalo and Badile 
—a dangerous and unpleasant ascent. From the col we ran 
up the easy W. arete to the top of Piz Cengalo (first climbed 
by Messrs. Freshtield and Tucker in 1866), which commands 
one of the most splendid views in the Alps, comprising as it 
does the Pennines, Oberland, and Lake of Como to the W. 
and the Engadine lakes, Ortler and Dolomites to the E., with 
the imposing Disgrazia in the immediate foreground ; to the 
N. the peaks of the Duan, Gletscherhorn, and others, perhaps 
known only to Messrs. Coolidge and Freshfield of earthly 
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mortals. We hurried down to the upper Val Porcellizzo, and 
thence stormed by its far from easy W. flank Pizzo Camer- 
ozzo (2,870 m.) (first climbed in 1898 by Count Lurani), re- 
turning that day to the Badile hut, where we made a great 
bonfire of a bench, an offence which has generously been 
forgiven me by the Milanese Section of the Italian Alpine 
Club. 

On the following day, with Promontogno as our ultimate 
destination, we climbed, or tried to climb, Piz Badile (first 
ascended by Mr. Coolidge in 1867) by its ordinarv and well- 
known southern route. An admirable description of this route 
will be found in Mr. Freshfield’s article ‘ Behind the Bernina,’ 
‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xvi., p.426. The mountain was wrapped 
in fog so thick that I am unable to state whether we reached 
the top or not, but think we failed ; at any rate, from the point 
reached, we descended, by an exposed route and a spare rope, 
its S.W. face on to the W. Badile Glacier, and thence, hoping 
for a view, climbed the smooth but easy E. face of the Punta 
Torelli (3,182 m.), and, having hurried down its S8.W. arete, 
tried to find the Northern Passo di Porcellizzo. ‘he Italian 
map is dreadfully maccurate in these parts, and not only 
did we fail to find that pass, but also the broad Southern one 
of the same name; we therefore, quite by mistake, still in 
thick mist, crossed the Passo Sceroja (2,714 m.) and tried to 
work our way in a N. direction along the W. spurs of the 
ridge dividing Val Porcellizzo from Val Codera. After nearly 
7 hrs. of this work we became pounded and had to descend 
to the upper Codera valley. We hurried up that desolate 
valley (Mr. Freshfield has well described it), and in a thick 
driving mist eventually found ourselves close to the flattened 
summit of the Pizzo di Trubinasca (2,920 m., It. map). Matters 
were getting desperate, but we now knew where we were; 
we ran down the W. arete of our peak, and, skirting the teeth 
of the frontier ridge, climbed up to a gap in it, whence we en- 
deavoured to descend on the Swiss side by one of the most 
horrible chimneys it has ever been my lot to see. Every rock 
was loose and crumbled at a touch, and it became so obvious 
that, even if it was possible for Josef to lower himself down 
after me, I must inevitably be overwhelmed by the rocks 
that he would be obliged to send down, that I refused to go 
further, and was with difficulty hauled back to the gap. The 
weather now became hopeless, a tremendous thunderstorm 
broke, and with singing axes we each tried the next gaps to 
the W.; mine led down a broad snowy couloir and was un- 
doubtedly the Passo di Trubinasca (2,746 m.) which we were 
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in search of. Josef joined me, and we fairly tlew down the 
couloir, in a splendid standing glissade of over 1,200 feet, 
ulmost to the ruined huts of the wild Trubinaseca Alp. We 
soon struck a path and thought our troubles were over, but 
another 3} hrs. were to pass before reaching our destination. 
Svon the track vanished altogether, we got among thick 
rhododendrons, and precipices began to loom in front of us 
through the heavy rain. Unwisely we separated and did not 
meet again for another hour; how Josef got down I know 
not, but never during any expedition have I used such sul- 
phurous language before or since. Dripping with wet I at 
last got into a precipitous ravine, down which I went rapidly 
for some distance, being finally pulled up by a clitf over 80 feet 
high and overhanging. With much trouble I lowered myself 
—fortunately I was carrving the spare rope—over this * step’ 
and another which I encountered lower down, and at last 
discovered Josef cautiously descending the left-hand side of 
the ravine below me. With joy I soon saw him oblied to 
yet out his rope, too, and descend with much skill to the 
bottom of another step, where his head proved of great service 
for my subsequent descent. In a short time we now emerged 
from this never-to-be-forgotten ravine and = shpped down 
dreadfully steep and slippery grass slopes, below the cliffs, 
to the Selva di Luvertic huts, whence we soon reached Pro- 
montogno after a day of 18 hrs. and literally only one meal. 
The omelette of 16 eggs (price 2 fes.) which we consumed at 
the hospitable Pension Seartazzini has since grown in my 
conipanion’s Imagination to one of 36! 

A few days after we climbed from the Sciora hut the Pizzo 
del Ferro Centrale (the Cima della Bondasea of the Siegfried 
map), and, returning to the upper Val Bondasca (1 confess 
that I do not like the Bondasea Glacier with only two on the 
rope), tried the direct descent thence to Vicosuprano by the 
so-called Le Forcellete col (2,546 m., 8. map). We lost our 
way, a8 usual, in the trees on the N. side of the col, and anyone 
descending by that most unpleasant route is entreated for his 
own sake to keep down the right bank of the main ravine till 
he reaches the level of Val Bregaglia. We took 54 hrs. from 
the Sciora Hut to Vicosoprano, not including halts. 

A week or so later, having accomplished from Sils the 
ascent of Piz Fora (3,372 m.S. map), we went up, a party of six, 
to the Forno hut, encountering on our way a distinguished 
climber and late Secretary of the Club who was accompanied 
by a weeping ‘guide’ of 14. They had been to the hut, and the 
‘guide’ had been overcome by the feel of a glacier. On the 
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following day Captain L. C. F. Oppenheim and myself, with 
Josef and Heinrich Pollinger, climbed Monte Disgrazia (first 
ascent by Leslie Stephen and E. 8. Kennedy in 1862) ; the well- 
known route over Mounte Sissone is very long, but thanks to a 
perfect day and conditions we only took 5 hrs. and 55 mins. 
to the top, including all halts. We were back at the Forno 
hut at 2.15 p.m. after a delightful day of only 11} hrs. 
Mr. W. M. Baker and his inseparable companion Alois 
Pollinger pére, had been up Piz Bacun (8,249 m.), first climbed 
by Herren Curtius and Bernus with Klucker in 1883, by its 
interesting N. aréte. Josef and I went up Monte del Forno 
(8,220 m.), on the following day, and returned to Sils ma the 
Muretto Pass and the charming S. bank of the Sils lake. On 
another perfect day Baker and IJ, with Josef and his father, had 
@ splendid climb up the Torrone Occidentale (first climbed by 
Count Lurani in 1882) by its W. arete, a route which had not 
been repeated since Messrs. Garwood, Kingscote and Branch 
first accomplished it under Schocher’s lead in 1891. The 
descent into the great gap in that ridge is very difficult. Would 
any member of the Club like to repeat Herr von Rvdzewsky’s 
1898 route with Klucker and Emile Rey, up the N. face of this 
peak ? It looks and is appallingly steep, and would lend 
itself well to one of those extraordinary descriptions in the 
‘Journal’ to which we are unfortunately getting too much 
accustomed. Later that season we returned to Pontresina and 
. accomplished some long but not important or interesting ascents. 

In the early summer of that dreadful year of wet, 1909, I 
reached Chiesa in Val Malenco (7? miles from Sondrio) by a 
charming route. Sleeping the previous night at Como, 1 left 
by the 6.80 a.m. steamer for Colico, which was reached some 
6 hrs. later, when I railed and drove to my destination. 
It was an absolutely perfect day—May 8l—and the lovely 
lake was looking its best. The scenerv always appears to 
me as far surpassing that of the Lake of Lucerne, which I had 
crossed on the previous day. On June 1, with Josef Pollinger 
and a local porter, Oppenheim and I set out to climb Pizzo 
Scalino (8,828 m.) as a training walk. Let me warn anyone, 
for such a purpose, not to attempt this peak—at any rate 
except on a cool day. The walk is perfectly beautiful, but 
going our hardest we took nearly six hours to reach the Passo 
del Ometto (not named or measured on the It. map). So far 
the track is the direct one from Chiesa to the Cederna Club hut 
in Val Forame, the highest branch of the long Fontana valley, 
again a side branch of the Valtelline. We now turned N.E., 
and some 2% hrs. later two weary individuals (the others had 
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fallen out) were grovelling up the easy S. face of our peak ; 
this fortunately did not take long, and we reached the top in 
well under nine hours from Chiesa. Mr. Tuckett, after making 
what was probably the first ascent in 1566, has drawn a most 
interesting panoramic sketch of the view from the summit, 
which, from its position, commands certainly one of the most 
striking ones I know. We descended a rather narrow but 
very easy rock nidye passing over a little peak to the 8. called 
Cima Val di Togno (3,054 m.), soon perceived the Cederna hut 
to the E., and, steering straight for it, attaimed its comfortable 
precincts in half-an-hour from leaving the great Cross on the 
summit of Pizzo Scalino. It may here be noted that the 
position of this hut is not shown on the It. map ; it is close to 
the point marked 2,701 m. on that map, and N.E. of the Passo 
Forame. We had a good rest and started again early next 
morning for the Passo Forame, which divides the Sealino massif 
from the peaks to the S., which I will call the Painale group. 
This group, of which the finest peaks from N. to S. are the 
Cima Painale itself, Pizzo Calino, which is said to resemble 
the Matterhorn (this, fortunately, is not true), Vetta di Ron, and 
the triple headed Corna Brutana, is part of a stranve little 
district possessing among other qualities the extraordinary 
one of being unknown to Mr. Coolidve. So far as I know— 
perhaps Mr. Freshtield or the present Secretary will contradict 
me—I am the only Enghshman who has visited it, and yet 
Signori Cederna and Corti have long sung its praises in their 
many interesting articles in the * Rivista.’ A few strane and 
tiny little glaciers surround the grim sides of the Painale and 
Calino ; patches of what seem to be nevé adorn the flanks 
of the Vetta di Ron—the finest sumunt in the district—other- 
wise the mountains are too low and too near the hot Valtelline 
for snow to he much after May. [had been long worried over 
the topography of the Painale group, but soon found that the 
Italian map delineates it correctly, although the absence of 
names or heights on that map is rather bewildering. The 
crescent-shaped ridge descending S.W. and 5.1. from Pizzo 
Sealino, and separating the main Painale group frem = the 
Malenco and Poschiavo valleys, possesses no beauty or climbing 
interest. Signor Corti has given a series of admirable topo- 
graphical and not personal names to the principal summits; 
in addition, he has been up nearly every possible route of each 
peak in this, perhaps the most nevleeted, district of the Alps. 
Signor ede: most valuable monograph in the ‘ Bolletino,’ 
vol. xix., No. 52, pp. 74-91, with a sketch map, must also not 
be forgotten. 
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Having reached the Passo Forame, which we accomplished 
in some 40 min. from the hut, we proceeded to take the N. 
aréte of Cima Painale as our objective. This is the route bv 
which the summit was first reached by Signor Magnaghi in 
1885. Since then, but only in the last few vears, Signor Corti 
has accomplished the ascent from every tlank and every 
aréte, but, strangely enough, not one of these many routes is 
easy, and they may all be said to require quite serious scrambling, 
the S.E. face being apparentlv the most difficult. We found 
the N. arete narrow and interesting, but 1 hr. 30 min. from 
the pass found us on the top (8,248 m.), which affords very httle 
view. Our intention had been to follow the 8. arete (onlv 
once traversed previously, in August 1908, bv the indefatigable 
Signor Corti) over the tops of the Pizzo and Cima Vicima ; 
there being, however, every sign of a change of weather for the 
worse, and much snow on the rocky and jagged arete, our plans 
were altered, and we descended the W. face bv a steep rock rib; 
lastly, its funny little hanging glacier, to the level of the upper 
Val Painale—called Val di Togno. It was clearing now, 
and the hour being still earlv, we proceeded down the valley 
till we struck the N. face of the ridge-like little peak called 
Pizzo Canino (2,801 m.), which apparently possesses no Alpine 
history. We climbed up this steep face close to its junction 
with the Pizzo Vicima (Pt. 3,230 of the It. map), but did not 
possibly reach its actual top, which is hard to make out, owing 
to the many pinnacles crowning the ridge. <A rather difficult 
rocky chimney brought us down its 5. face, and we crossed 
some débris slopes to the foot of the N.W. buttress of the im- 
posing Vetta di Ron. This fine peak has apparently never 
been attempted from this side, and our 1909 luck having now 
set in in earnest, we had barely reached the level of the Passo 
Vicima (2,841 m.) when a sharp hailstorm entirely stopped us. 
After cowering on the buttress for some 2 hrs., the weather 
ever getting worse, we were obliged to turn back, and did 
not reach the Passo del Ometto till 8 p.m., from which col we 
ran back to Chiesa in some 24 hrs. more. A word might be 
added concerning the Vetta di Ron (3,133 m.). 

It has been climbed from the 8.E. Val Fontana side as well 
as from the S. (Signor Cederna in 1885 made the first ascent), 
and is, I understand, not an easy climb. ‘The route is long, and 
you are obliged to start from hot Ponte in the Valtelline and 
either go up the Valle di Ron to its head (Signor Cederna emplov- 
ing this route in the descent) or else mount to the Campello huts 
in Val Fontana, where you must find night quarters. My advice 
to anyone wishing to make the ascent is this : Start from Chiesa 
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and cross the Passi del Ometto and Forame ee former pass 18 
situated between the points 2,709 m. and 2,767 m. of the It. 
map) to the good Cederna hut (74 hrs.), whore vou sleep the 
night. On the following day re-cross the Forame Pass and 
descend the Painale (Val di Togno) glen, till you strike our 
buttress just to the S.W. of the Passo Vicima. The route we 
attempted, apparently, although steep, presents no great 
obstacles, but the chinb would be most repaying. If the 
summit is reached, 14 hrs. would bring vou from the top 
to the head of the Valle di Ron, and another 3 hrs. or less to 
Ponte, where vou can take train to Sondrio, and return by one 
of the Hotel Malenco motors in half-an-hour to Chiesa, or of 
course you can re-aseend, as we did, to the Passo del Ometto 
and regain Chiesa that wav, the mdye S.W. of the Passo del 
Ometto being also easily crossed at many other points. There 
is said to be a pleasant litle inn at San Bernardo on the E. 
slopes of the Valle di Ron, but [have never been in the lower 
part of that glen. The Corna Brutana (first climbed by Signor 
Cederna and others in 1886) is not an interesting peak ; iteis 
to the E. of the peak, 2.008 m. (Cima di Rogneda), to which its 
name is wrongly applied on the Italian map. Kleven consecn- 
tive davs of bad weather now kept us tied to the lower slopes 
of Val Malenco, during which we gained a knowledge of paths 
that must be almost unique. Fortunately our quarters at 
the Hotel Malenco could not have been more comfortable, and 
its charming proprictor and first-class chef surpassed themselves 
on behalf of their few guests. To rank this hotel with the 
Engadiner Kulm at St. Moritz and the Royal at Courmaveur 
as the best in the ‘ High’ Alps. 

Josef and I managed about June 15 to cross the Passo 
Ventina (2,674 m.), a pass from Val Malenco to the Ventina 
valley, which latter glen is almost entirely filled by the splendid 
Ventina glacier descending from the N.E. face of Monte 
Disgrazia. It was a fine day, but new snow covered everything 
above 5,000 ft., and walking was most laborious. From the 
pass we climbed up the easy N. arcte of Pizzo Rachele (2.996 m. 
of It. map), but we were too lazy to go to the true top, and 
struck straight down the N.W. face to the Ventina Glacier. I 
cannot speak too highly of the view of Monte Disgrazia which the 
Passo Ventina affords, in fact down the whole Ventina Glacier 
the views beggar deseription, and are perhaps only surpassed 
by the famous one of the same mountain seen through the 
woods of Val Sissone, from near Forbicina on the Muretto 
Pass path. 

Some days after, on one of the worst days of the year, we 
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climbed Pizzo Cassandra by a new route up its S.E. face. 
It gave no trouble, and I was able to certify to the truth of 
Melchior Anderegg’s advice to his party in 1862 (‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ vol. i. p. 5), when he said that the true way to the 
top of Monte Disgrazia from Val Malenco was direct from Chiesa. 
If one was to go and sleep at the Giumellino Alp, about 24 hrs. 
above Chiesa, the summit of Pizzo Cassandra would be reached 
by the S.E. face in 8 hrs. You would then descend the W. 
arete of that peak (some 500 ft. of easy snow) to the col at 
the head of the Ventina Glacier (3,034 m.), and then mount the 
long easy S.E. arete of Monte Disgrazia, turning or scaling the 
point marked 3,475 m. (It. map) and thence follow the arete 
over its great teeth, as Messrs. Still and Barlow did in 1874, 
to the top. IJ see no reason why the expedition, thus taken, 
should consume more than 8 hrs., as no dithculties would be 
encountered before Pt. 3,475 m. I am under the impression 
that Claude Wilson, whose party in July 1909 explored all the 
glens and glaciers of the Disgrazia, agrees with me. 

During June we also had a long and beautiful walk up to the 
grandly situated Marinelli Hut; the way is rather intricate 
but is correctly marked on the map. Since the opening of 
the ‘ hotel,’ constructed alongside of the old hut, the latter 
has been allowed to fall into decay, and as the * hotel’ does 
not open till July 15, we spent a damp and wretched night 
among the rats. On the following day the weather was very 
stormy, and our plans were vague ; we did not start till 7, and 
then crossed the Caspoggio Glacier and climbed all the Cime 
di Musella lying to the 8. of the hut ; these peaks are measured 
W. to E., 8,094 m., 3,079 m. (called Punta Biella), one un- 
measured (about 3,030 m.), and 3,135 m. The first two are 
anything but easy, and in their snowy condition required great 
care. We ended up by also climbing point 3,186 m. to the N.E. 
I meant to descend to Chiesa by the Val Campo Moro, but, 
although by map and compass, and in a snow-storm, we suc- 
ceeded in finding the point we were aiming at—Pt. 2,848 m. 
on the S. edge of the lower Fellana Glacier, the snow was falling 
too thickly to attempt the apparently very steep descent to the 
Fellaria Chalets, and we retraced our steps back to near 
point 8,186 m., returning thence to the Marinelli hut. It is 
a good 4 hrs.’ walk from the hut to Cluesa, and 8 hrs. 1s 
quite a fast time to reckon in the opposite direction. A hay- 
cart should be hired to carry one over the hot three miles road 
between Chiesa and Tornadni. 

The natives of this most picturesque Val Maleneo are of an 
extremely simple and friendly disposition, and are invariably 
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prepared to give strangers all the information in their power. 
They appear generally well-to-do and are exceedingly well 
supphed with cows and pigs; the latter, who invariably bask 
round the houses, will, if whistled to, follow ike dogs. When 
driving to Tornadn, on one occasion, we were followed by 
seven cows and fifteen pigs, who fnsked round the cart to the 
delicht of the driver and intense amusement of the owner, who 
remained behind in Lanzada. The Schenattis and Albareds 
of Chiesa are the best guides in the valley ; they were more than 
fnendly to Josef and me throughout our stay. Austria and 
Germany are not regarded as friendly powers. 

The weather showed signs of lunprovement, and Messrs. 
Claude Wilson, Wicks, and Bradby, who arrived at the end of 
the month, brought a lovely evening with them. The next dav 
was also fine, and we foolishly spent it in trekking by road and 
rail to Val Masino. The Passo di Mello is the best way of 
going to that valley from the Malenco, but it is long, and, with 
the snow in the condition of 1909, makes up a most laborious 
dav, to which statement I can see the experienced heads of the 
aforementioned English mountaineers nodding an emphatic if 
gloomy assent. Rough but clean accommodation with, how- 
ever, little food, can be obtained at Chiaregyio, if one desires to 
break the journey. Masino and its valley have been written 
about at length too lately to be again described ; beyond stating 
that the great fallen boulder called Sasso di Remeno, close to 
the road between Cattaeggio and San Martino, seemed to be 
almost as high as the average British mountaim, and far more 
difficult of access, suflice it to say that Masino has always 
appeared to me as one of the most ideal ‘ centres’ in the Alps, 
and it is a thousand pities that the excellent ‘Grand Bathing 
Establishment’ is only open from July 1 to September 5. 

The weather was dreadful there last July, and after a long 
walk to the Bocchetta di Merdarola (2,071 m.) and a few 
scrambles in the neighbourhood of the Sceroja Pass and on the 
Cima del Barbacan (2,767 m.) we took advantage of a fairly 
clear but boisterous dav (July 2) to make the ascent of Pizzo 
Ligoncio (3.033 m.), the most important peak 5S. of the 
frontier ridge. Mr. Freshfield describes this peak in_ his 
eloquent ‘Italian Alps’ as ‘quite unknown to the English 
mountaineer.” What was true of his rambles in 1866 1s still 
true regarding the whole district between the Lake of Como 
and Val Masino, even in L0Uy., 

The peaks of this district varv between 8,560 ft. and 9,800 ft. 
The actual climbs are short and rocky, and some startling routes 

ave been etfected by the members of the Como section of the 
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I.A.C. in the last two or three years; they more probably 
resemble Welsh scrambles than Alpine mountaineering, and are 
very suitable as May and October expeditions. The Volta 
Club hut, a large and excellent one, at the head of the Valle 
dei Ratti, is the best starting-point, and two or three peaks 
can easily be ascended in the day from that lofty shelter. The 
way to that hut from Verceja (Station Dubino) on the Colico- 
Chiavenna Railway is, however, a painfully hot and fatiguing 
7% hrs.’ trudge, and I confess that I have never dared face it. 
The retrospect from the path over the whole N. end of Lake 
Como and Monte Legnone must be exquisite. It is, however, 
quite feasible (as will be shown) to climb one of these peaks 
from Masino, by crossing one of the Passi della Vedretta, and to 
return on the same day. 

To return to Pizzo Ligoncio: we left Masino at 6 a.M., and, 
hurrying up the rocky pastures of Val Ligoncio in a S8.W. 
direction, soon got to the small glacier—not marked on any 
of the maps, save on Count Lurani’s valuable one—which 
extends across the N.K. face of the entire ridge from a point 
N. of Pizzo Ligoncio to the three peaks of the Cime del Calvo. 
It is a strange and narrow little glacier, and is quite invisible 
from Val Masino. We soon went up it, and arrived under the 
precipitous N.E. face of our peak. Crossing an incipient 
Bergschrund we bore across an easy ledge of the face, which 
brought us to a gap in the watershed well to the E. of the 
summit. We then scrambled up the quite interesting E. (rock) 
aréte to the top—time, 3} hrs. from the Baths, including halts. 
I expected an extraordinary view from the position of the 
mountain, and I was not disappointed. In spite of a fearfully 
cold wind, we stayed over an hour on the summit, and I was 
delighted to find that the tracing of the Itallan map is quite 
sufficiently accurate, as Lurani, untortunately, does not 
extend 8.W. of the summit. The Volta hut is plainly visible, 
and from it the ascent of our peak by its S. face and W. aréte 
would be a mere walk of 2 hrs. We descended the N. aréte 
by which Count Lurani made the first ascent in 1881, and 
found it, plastered as it was with snow and ice, quite sufficiently 
interesting ; an easy chimney at the N.E. end of the snow 
plateau to which the aréte descends, gives access to the 
Ligoncio Glacier. 

As the day was yet young (11.30 a.M.), instead of descending 
to the glacier, we determined to try the strange-looking little 
unmeasured peak to the N. of Pizzo Ligoncio, called La Sfinge, 
from its supposed resemblance to the Sphinx. A very narrow 
rock ridge, jagged in parts, brought us to the top in about 
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40 min. The peak had been first ascended (in August, 
1908, by Signor de Carli) by an evil-looking ledge on its E. face, 
whereas our route up its S. aréte is far shorter and probably 
much easier, From the summit Josef lowered me down 
the N. face and aréte to a ledge, and then, doubling the rope, 
followed. This process was several times repeated, and it 
took us an hour of rather exciting work to reach the level part 
of the Porcellizzo-Codera watershed. I do not think that the 
ascent would be possible by our line of descent. We were 
back st Masino about 3 p.m. and enjoved the excellent hot 
baths. 

The next day we set out to try one of the peaks at the head 
of the Valle dei Ratti. Leaving Masino at 4 a.m. we followed 
the same route as for Pizzo Ligoncio, keeping more to the S. 
after reaching the Ligoncio Glacier. We crossed the water- 
shed between the Porcellizzo and Ratti vallevs at the 
Passo Ratti, a gap between the Punta Ratti (2,919 m., It. map) 
and point 2,941 m. of the Cime del Calvo; an easy snow and 
débris couloir brought us to the upper level of the Valle dei 
Ratti. It may be noted that the usual passes are the Passi 
della Vedretta N. of the Punta Ratti. 

A word concerning the topography of the rocky little peaks 
surrounding the head of this not very remarkable valley may be 
useful. The nomenclature of the peaks from W. to E. which 
are generally nameless on the map is as follows: Sasso 
Manduin (2,888 m.), by far the most imposing peak of the glen ; 
Punta Volta; Punta Como (2,837 m.); Punta Magnaghi 
(2,865 m.); then follow several teeth on the long W. arcte of 
Pizzo Ligoncio, which projects into Val Codera (its furthest 
extremity being called Pizzo Brasciadega) (2,613 m.); these 
teeth, 1n no ways to be considered as ‘ peaks,’ have been 
named by enthusiastic scramblers Pizzo Torretta (2,970 m., a 
too great height, I think) ; Punte Clerici (4 teeth) ; and Punta 
Bonazzola. Next comes the Bocchetta d’Arnasca, an easy 
pass into Val Codera, Pizzo Ligoncio (3,033 m.), Passi della 
Vedretta (2 passes) ; Punta Ratti; Passo Ratti; and the three 
peaks of the Cime del Calvo, of which the 8.S8.E. one (2,955 m.) 
is the highest ; an easy ridge broken by several cols of which 
the Passo di Primalpia or Primaggia (2,457 m.) is the most 
convenient, then extends S. to the Monte Spluga (2,845 m.), 
the last outpost of the mountain region proper, and up which 
many routes, some unpleasant, have been achieved. 

Having crossed our col, we steered S.W. across the head of 
the valley over pleasant grass and firm deébris, and, passing just 
above the Volta hut and below the S. spur of the Punta 

c 2 
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Volta, we mounted up a little glen in a N.W. direction (from 
the head of this glen, a little rocky col, called Bocchetta del 
Sereno, leads into Val Codera) till we got right under the 
N.E. face of the Sasso Manduin (first climbed in 1896 by Signor 
Allievi and others), the mountain which forms such a splendid 
object from the head of Lake Como. We doubled back across 
a grassy ledge, first steering S.W. and then again N.W., till 
we got up against the rocks of the N.E. face. Five chimnevs 
seam this almost vertical wall, doubtless resembling the ‘ face’ 
of the excessively advertised Lliwedd ; we proceeded to attack 
the most northerly but one, which, I believe, is practically the 
sole route as yet discovered. The rocks are very steep but 
easy, and about one hour’s climb brought us to the top of the 
chimney, whence a steep slab led us to the N.W. arcte close 
to the summit ; from the top of the gullv there are several wavs 
of reaching the summit, but we were forced to go where the 
snow lay firmest, as the peak was in anything but good con- 
dition (6} hrs. from Masino). Snow flurries drifting up from 
the S. allowed but a bare glimpse down the tremendous 
S. face, before almost blowing us off the cairn on the summit. 
The Punta Magnaghi to the N. looked in its then condition as 
hopeless as anything I have seen; when dry its rocks should 
give a short and interesting scramble up its Codera face. Punta 
Como 1s easy by its S.W. arcte. We had intended to sleep at 
the Volta hut and attempt the Punte Como and Magnaghi on 
the following day, but the weather and the wet condition we 
were reduced to caused us to pass the hut without stopping 
(reached in 1 hr. from the top of the peak) and to circle round 
the head of the glen in a S.S.EK. direction, till, passing a 
little lake (2,297 m.), we gained by a short ascent the Primalpia 
Pass (2,457 m.) in another 1$ hr. Rain was coming down 
steadily, but the scenery was sutticiently clear to bring us easily 
past the little Spluga lakes to the Bocchetta di Merdarola 
(2,571 m.), which leads from the upper Val di Spluga to the 
Merdarola Alp, from which one stumbles painfully but rapidly 
down to the Baths. We had only taken 1U} hrs. for the whole 
expedition, but had gone quickly with only two short halts. 
The following day we walked up in 4} hrs., easv going, to 
the Allievi hut in Val Zocca—the best situated of all huts in this 
region, and a most comfortable one in every way. It rained all 
night, and, after crossing the Zocca Pass, our attempt to reach 
the Punta Pioda diSciora under a blazing sun was almost bound 
to end in failure; the upper N.E. face was raked by small 
avalanches and falling stones; and, having reached a great 
height, we proceeded to fly incontinently. A most fatiguing 
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swim brought us to the end of the Albigna Glacier, and the 
well-remembered path skirting the great ravine, to Vicosoprano 
that afternoon. Shortly after I took refuge at St. Moritz 
among the pot-hunting droves of indifferent golfers, and was 
glad to have done with a miserable season. 

Of the long ridge running eastwards from Chiavenna to the 
Bocchetta della Teggiola, which col leads from Val Codera to 
Castasegna in Val Breyaglia, there is little to be said. The 
Cima di Gruf or Monte Droso (2,936 m.) is the highest peak, 
and, like the others, presents no mountaineering ditticulties ; 
all the peaks are accessible from Val Codera or the lower Val 
Bregaglia by endless steep grass and debris slopes. The Pizzi 
dei Vanni or Monte di Bondo (2.794 m.), between the Teggiola 
and Trubinasca passes, is only of historical importance, but the 
Dente, the sharp pinnacle just E. of the broad Pizzo di 
Trubinasca, has only been climbed once, by its W. arcte. 
Klucker tells me that there 1s a dangerous, but fortunately 
short, traverse across the N. face, to be made at the commence- 
ment of that arcte. The Cima Sant’ Anna (3.169 m., Lurani 
map) or Badiletto has been reached from the S.W. (by Count 
Lurani’s party in 1893) without much trouble, and Klucker has 
since discovered and led up two very long, difficult and 
dangerous routes from the N. in 1899 and 1904. This is the 
point where the long ridge running N. from Pizzo Ligoncio 
joins the frontier ridge, and not as represented on the official 
maps; the Forcola del Badile separates the Cima Sant’ Anna 
from Piz Badile. This col was once crossed (in 1896) by 
Klucker and Schocher, an exploit that should not be repeated. 

British mountaineers who first discovered and explored the 
Bregaglia-Masino Group and Monte Disgrazia between 1861 
and 1867 have since strangely neglected it, though one hopes 
that a reaction has now set in. Since those years our exploits 
and new expeditions have been very few. 

In 1874 Messrs. Still and Barlow ascended Monte Disgrazia 
by theS.E. aréte, andin 1882 the Messrs. Pilkington and Hulton 
reached the same summit by the N.E. face and aréte. In 1893 
Mr. Garwood discovered a horrible wav down the S.E. face of 
the difficult Punta Rasica, having in 189] also accomplished a 
new way, previously described, up the Western Pizzo Torrone. 
On July 11, 1908, Messrs. Wilson, Wicks, and Bradby 
engineered a sensational variation on the Cima del Largo (first 
climbed by Klucker in 1891). In 1909 Mr. G. L. Stewart, in 
the course of a short but brilliant raid, worthy of the great 
General J. E. B. Stuart himself, gives us the first British 
ascent of the redoubtable Ago di Sciora (first climbed by 
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Herr v. Rydzewsky with Klucker and Rey in 1893); the 
traverse of the W. and E. arétes of Piz Badile and the first 
ascent of Punta Sertori (3,198 m., Lurani map) from the N. all 
on the same day; finally, the first properly recorded ascent 
of Monte Disgrazia by the 8.S.W. aréte. During all these 
ascents Mr. Stewart moved at a rate vying with that of his 
Confederate prototype. 

This paper has already exceeded all reasonable limits, but 
a word of profound gratitude is required of the writer for the 
great and exceeding kindnesses shown him by all Italian and 
Swiss mountaineers during the course of many seasons in the 
Alps of the Bernina. I am also much indebted to Mr. J. J. 
Withers for permitting the reproduction of several of his 
beautiful and unique photographs. 
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WITH THE CANADIAN ALPINE CLUB. 
By HAROLD B. DIXON. 


I. 
THE CLUB HOUSE AND THE CAMP. 


‘The Alpine members of the British Association who are guests 
of the Canadian Alpine ‘““Camp” this vear include many noted 
men of the Alpine Club of the British Isles, and the party will be 
under the leadership of Professor Harold Dixon, F.R.S., of the 
University of Manchester.’ 


UCH was the official announcement in the Canadian 
Gazette, and the ‘ party’ and its * leader’ had to try to 
live up to it. 

The invitatfon had been originally made to Whymper, 
Woolley, Collie, and myself. The letter inviting these four 
had been sent to the local secretaries of the British Association 
at Winnipeg, but was only forwarded to the office in London 
some months afterwards. ‘The Council sent me the letter, 
asking me (as the senior member of the Association) to make 
arrangements for any members who wished to climb. 

Meantime Whymper had written that he did not intend to 
go, Collie found himself tied to Skye, and Woolley could not 
be sure of the time. Thus, by the elimination of the fittest, 
Dame Fortune transferred the uncertain honours of leadership 
to me. 

As so often happens in getting up such a party, things 
go swimmingly at first and the disappointments come later. 
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From the deseriptions which reached me of the Canadian 
Alpine camps, I gathered that our party night be called upon 
not only to walk but to talk ; it was therefore very gratifving 
to receive the definite promise of Haskett-Smuth to joi us: 
and while Woolley was still a‘ possible,’ [ felt that the A.C. 
would be properly represented. But when first Woolley, and 
at the last moment Haskett-Snuth declared they could not go, 
I began to think we should be something of an Alpine frost. 

I fear I must have sent Wheeler, the president of the Cana- 
dians, rather a lugubrious letter, for, in addition to my 
disappointments, Twas hors de combat with a torn muscle in 
my leg and convestion of the lungs. Wheeler, however, rephed 
most cheenly.  ‘ Bring anvbody vou hke, climbers or non- 
Climbers, and we'll give vou all a good time.” I hope these 
pages will show how well he kept his promise. 

With returning spring the barometer rose. I found some 
walking and muald serambhng possible in Apnl; aud when I 
made sure of G. A. Solly, A. L. Mumin, 1.5. Amery, G. Has- 
tings, and A. M. Bartleet, [felt happier. Encouraged by 
Wheeler's letter we made up our numbers with vounger climbers 
and with ladies, and of course at the end I had so many ap- 
plications to join * the party’ that I had to sternly refuse. 
Several went out on their own and joined the Club as graduating 
members, and one or two crossed the Pacific and met us at 
the Camp. 

We arrived at Banff, by the ‘ Pacitic Express,’ at 6.20 a.s. 
on Wednesday, July 28, having disposed of an early breakfast 
in the dining-car. We were met by the Secretary of the Alpine 
Club, who soon had our lighter baggage packed on ‘ skips.’ 
We then packed ourselves on top, and so drove up through 
the woods, about two miles, to the Club House, which is perched 
umong the pines on the side of Sulphur Mountain. It was 
hard for us to grasp the fact that less than four months ago 
the site of this Club House was an unbroken mountain slope. 
What a substantial monument it 1s to the energy and capacity 
of the executive! Here we were Welcomed by Mrs. Wheeler, 
who combines the onerous oftices of Quartermaster-General 
and of Guardian-Angel of the Club, and by Mrs. Parker, whose 
love for literature and mountains makes her an ideal pro- 
selytixing secretary. Under their auspices we entered at once 
on our mountain regime by sitting down to our second break- 
fast, where we were introduced to the members of the 
Canadian A.C. who were making a stay at the Club House 
on their way to the camp at Lake O'Hara. 

The house itself and the outlook are delightful. There is a 
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large assembly-room, with polished floors, a piano, and a 
wonderful stone fire-place, and a wide veranda runs round 
it. Above are a library and smoking-room ; at the back are 
the dining-room and kitchen. Little trails through the wood 
lead to the frame-tents which serve as our sleeping quarters. 
The tents stand on neat wooden platforms, and are furnished 
with two canvas bedsteads and a small wash-hand-stand. 
The ladies’ tents are near the House, and the men’s some 60 
yards above them. They, the ladies, are out of sight, but we 
can hear them talking and laughing far into the nght. The 
Club provides us with a thin mattress on which we stretch our 
sleeping bags, and for a pillow we use one of our canvas sacks 
stuffed with the softest clothing we can find. Of course there 
is one drawback to this haven of delight : mosquitoes are also 
guests of the Club, and find we * make them hght and salutary 
meals.” Dr. Benson, my tent companion, objects strongly to 
their attentions, so we have a nightly battue after making the 
door fast. Then we rig up muslin nets to go over our heads, 
so we are fairly safe during the night; but sleep is coy at 
first and needs some wooing. 

We are royally entertained by our hosts, and live, literally, 
upon the fat of the land. Most of our party enjov the national 
dish—fried bacon and beans. O dura ilia! How I envied 
them. Still, the advantages of vegetarianism ought to be 
tested, and here was the opportunity. 

By day we stretch our imbs on Sulphur Mountain, some 
8,000 ft. high, or make boating excursions up the Bow River 
or on Lake Minnewanka. Then we swim in the Sulphur Bath, 
fed direct with hot-water (with more than a suspicion of H,S 
in it) from the mountainside. A dive into hot water isa delight- 
ful novelty. At night there is music followed by impromptu 
dances, and one night was consecrated to my lantern lecture 
on the Rockies—on behalf of the Club House fund—a perform- 
ance which caused unexpected amusement. At 4 p.m. on the 
eventful day I went down with the President to Banff to see 
that things were ready at the ‘ Opera House,’ carrving my 
slides and some pretty ones borrowed from Woolley and Collie. 
The man who was to run the lantern—he answered to the name 
of Bob—had promised to meet us at 4. No one was about. We 
got out the lantern (a new one of American design) and managed 
to put the lenses nght and get the thing ready. But no screen 
and no current was to be found. At 6.15 Bob turned up, 
optimistic and merry. He knew where the terminals and 
fuses were to be got at—but he had no connections or appliances 
for joining up the lantern. However, he sent out for sticking- 
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plaster to cover the wire joints, and swore loudly he would 
have screen and everything ready by 8, the lecture being 
advertised for 8.30. So I went back to the Club House for a 
meal, and when I returned at 8, a screen of sorts, made of four 
bed sheets quaintly pinned together, formed the proscenium, 
but no current had Bob succeeded in obtaining. At 8.5 a 
messenger was sent on the best horse we could find to the 
electric station—four miles away—to request the services of an 
electrician. Luckily one was found and came, but he was 
in a still merrier mood than Bob. Meantime the audience 
collected on the veranda of the Opera Heuse, and as the 
mosquitoes were active, they demanded admittance. I told 
them the lecture was very unlikely to come off; but they 
didn’t seem to mund that, and planked down their 50 cents. 
Then I got up and explained matters as tactfully as I could, and 
sugested we should either clear the chairs out of the hall and 
have a dance, or begin with a concert and see what happened. 
The audience good humouredly accepted the suggestion of a 
concert, and various members of the company were kind 
enouczh to * oblige.’ At 9 o'clock, in the middle of a chorus, a 
loud noise at the back of the gallery announced that the 
electrician had arrived. After half an hour’s struggling a 
half-moon appeared on the sereen, so Hastings took the slides 
to the gallery, and after a few sharp discussions the sheets were 
illuminated. I climbed the stage and made a start. The 
lantern was about twice the right distance from the screen, so 
that only the middle of the picture was visible ; and the efforts 
of the operators to bring the summits into view on the sheet 
caused shouts of laughter. One elusive peak I chased across 
the screen with the pointer, but the whole thing disappeared 
before I could traverse the stage. After half an hour a voice 
came down from the gallery, ‘Sorry, we must put the huht out, 
but the wire’s red-hot and the floor is smoking.’ So we had 
@ dark interval, during which I told a story, and then, amid 
great cheering, the light came up again and I rushed along to 
the end, breathless, but in time. I hope they ‘ cleared’ a few 
dollars for the Club House out of the * entertainment.’ 

Sunday, August 1, was a dav of packing and unpacking. 
The rules of the camp declared that only sacks could be taken 
up to O’Hara, and the weight was to be muted to 40 Ib. per 
person. Actually the number of sacks allowed appeared, at 
all events in our case, to be unhmited; and we found that 
& fair-sized hand-bag would easily go in a sack. So our united 
luggage made a very handsome pile—more in fact than could 
be taken up by the horses in one journey. An hour’s run by 
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train brought us to Hector station, still a mere shanty in the 
mountains. There the Club had provided for the ladies a few 
saddle-ponies, but they were no sooner spied than bags and 
cameras of every description were strapped on, fore and aft, by 
the pedestrian crowd. Having started off our party, I returned 
like a dutiful leader to the station to see our sacks safely 
packed. Then for the first time this year I shouldered a 
rucksack and started into the wilds, along the bank of Cataract 
Brook. After an hour’s walk up the path—for a real path had 
been cut—I came on our ladies, reclined under the trees, watch- 
ing Hastings brewing tea. Half an hour’s rest and refreshment 
gave us spirit for the next two hours’ walk, which brought us 
to the shore of Lake O’Hara, 6,660 feet above the sea and ten 
minutes from the camping-ground. It 1s hard to imagine how 
a more perfect spot could be chosen for the camp. ‘The lake, 
wooded to the water’s edge, lies in a vallev at the feet of three 
of the boldest mountains in the range—Victoria, Lefroy and 
Hungabee. Westward the land rises a little to an open meadow 
Just beneath the pine-clad slopes of Mount Odaray. On one 
side of this meadow we found a Union Jack flying and three 
tents pitched for the English party. The smallest tent we left 
for Whymper and other late comers, the other two we divided 
four in each. Solly, Mumm, Amery and Rohde shared one; 
Hastings, Priestley, Pilkington and I the other. We soon had 
our beds laid out on the ‘ brush,’ and our belongings arranged 
alongside. Here a ‘ well-brushed’ tent does not mean that 
anything has been swept out, but that the soft needley ends of 
pine branches have been thickly strewn within. It must have 
been no smail business to prepare accommodation for some 
two hundred climbers, and to supply their daily wants at such 
a distance from the railway. 

The ladies’ quarters consised of some dozen tents arranged 
like ours. The six Bnitish ladies (English, Scotch and Insh) 
had one tent, so had to lie close. We found the evening meal 
(I don’t say ‘ tea’ because they were all teas) set out on three 
long tables under a large ‘tly-tent.’ Pine stems, roughly 
‘smoothed ’ with the axe, formed the benches. Here we were 
waited on assiduously by our hosts, and afterwards were intro- 
duced to the ‘ charmed-circle ’ of the camp-tire. Seated round 
the blazing logs, in the centre of an amphitheatre of mountains, 
and looking up at their snowy peaks, clear-cut against the 
sky long after the forests below were lost in the black of night, 
we each fell under the spell and became one of the worshippers. 
The glow of the huge fire lighted up fitfully the ways to our tents, 
and soon the last camp-tire song was mingling with our dreams, 
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Next morning six of us made an early start—not unreason- 
ably early—for Mount Odaray, which had just been struck 
out from the ‘ official’ climbs on account of a ‘ blocked’ 
chimney and the danger of falling stones. To qualify as an 
active member each aspirant has to go up something over 
10,000 feet, including rock or snow for four or five thousand feet. 
There were many * graduating ’ members in the camp, all eager 
to be led up the necessary peak, and the danger from stones was 
very considerable for a large party. Hastings and I took Mrs. 
Spence between us, and V. A. Fynn took Pilkington and 
Priestley. I think we only made one nustake in the ascent— 
taking a narrow chimney up the first peak, which I found rather 
small to negotiate even with Hastings to stand upon. How- 
ever, I managed to wrigvle up, and Hastings came up more in 
the open. It was annoving to find the other party (who had 
found the orthodox staircase) sitting above us enjoying our 
struggles. But we had some consolation in hearing that Solly 
(whose guiding instinct is almost uncannily developed) took his 
party up the same chimney a few days afterwards. The 
descent of the first peak into the gap leading tu the second 
needed care, as the rocks were steep and friable, and led on to a 
small but steep ice slope. A few steps broucht us on to the 
snow and then the blocked chimney was immediately opposite 
us. This we were told was the crux of the chinb, but it was 
not difhicuit. It was not easy, however, to get out of the chimney 
above without sending duwn showers of rock. 

The view from the top was splendid. Victoria, Lefroy, 
and Hungabee are just across the O'Hara Vallev—in which 
the green lake and our white tents were nestling—with Mts. 
Biddle and Goodsir to the W. and S.W., and away in the 
distance the tine peak of Mt. Assiniboine. We came down 
the blocked chimney accompanied with a meteoric shower of 
shale, but without ‘difticulty ; and we carefully avoided the 
narrow cleft by which we had wormed up the lower peak. 
Qn our return it was announced that Mrs. Spence was the 
first ladv to chimb Mount Odarav, and she was gazetted as a 
‘graduate ’ with due honours, ‘These honuurs lists are posted 
on a large tree just outside the dining-tent, tovether with the 
lists of the next day's climbs and the ‘ guides’ chosen to 
accompany each party. We have two Swiss guides, brought 
over by the C.P.R.—-Edouard and Godfried Feuz—and Conrad 
Kain, engaged by the Club. A. 1. Mumm had alsu brought 
his Swiss guide, Inderbinnen, and they all had a busy time 
taking aspirants up Mt. Huber, the official ° graduating climb.’ 

On Tuesday, August 8, I am asked to ‘ orate’ at the camp 
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fire. As this is the anniversary of Philip Abbot’s death 
(in 1896) and of our first ascent of Mt. Lefroy (in 1897), it 
ig natural that these two climbs should be the chief topics 
of the oration. The night was fine and the hght just enough 
to allow me to point out the details of our route up the snow- 
face of Lefroy, which looked down on our camp, and to show 
the rocks where Abbot fell. And then by way of comic relief 
I fired off all the stories I could remember, and as they seemed 
new to an audience verv willing to be amused, the oration, 
begun in seriousness, ended in laughter. Indeed, I believe 
the camp got an impression that I had an inexhaustible sack 
full of stories, and at last it was necessary to fall back on 
recollections of Punch to eke out the camp-tire entertainments. 

On August 4 we wandered up the valley to the 8.W., visiting 
Lake McArthur at the foot of Mt. Biddle, whose great glacier 
melts into the lake, throwing off small bergs of white ice to 
navigate the blue waters. We found a few rocks to scramble 
about on and made tea in the forest. 

On Thursday, the 5th, we all volunteered as ‘ guides’ to 
take graduating members up Mt. Huber, and Hastings and I 
were assigned to three novices, Mrs. Spence also joining us. 
We had a long 2 hrs.’ grind up a steep shaley slope to the col 
below the rocks—eight or ten parties all struggling up by 
slightly different routes. By the time we reached the col 
two of our novices were obviously done ; indeed, one promptly 
turned back. And then a storm (which had been threatening 
for the last half-hour) fell on us with a lash of hail. We 
huddled under the lea of what cover we could find, and braved 
it for 40 mins. Then the absurdity of fifty-six people trving 
to get up iced rocks on such a day, where long waits would be 
necessary, was borne inon us. We had a short consultation, 
and the English ‘ guides ’ decided to climb down. Our example 
was quickly followed, and all but three ropes were soon racing 
down to camp. One party did get up. Two others, after 
an hour’s wait below the ‘ roped rocks,’ gave it up in a state 
of freezing despair. I believe it would have been dangerous 
to take more than one novice on a rope under such conditions. 
The graduating climb gives immense zest to the camp, and 
many of the men have become good craftsmen by acting as 
guides, but there is, it seenis to me, a possibility of zeal getting 
the better of discretion where so many novices go together. 
Again, one climb does not make a mountaineer. One learns, 
I think, verv little on one’s first climb ; it is only on his second 
or third that a man is able to look about and take notice of 
how and why things are done. Possibly two or three passes 
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would make a better training than one mountain. But I 
must admit that the ‘ graduating clinb’ gives a wonderful 
impetus to the Club. 

Our failure on Mt. Huber in no way damped the enthusiasm 
at the camp fire that evening. Amery gave an amusing 
account of some climbs in Basutoland, and Hastings, after 
much persuasion, described his attempt on Nanga Parbat 
with Colhe and Mummery. We enjoved some excellent 
recitations and songs by members of the Club. 

Next dav several of our party (Solly and Mrs. Sollv, Miss 
Maclay, Mrs. Spence and J) were escorted by the Vice-President 
of the Club, J. D. Patterson, on the * two-day’ round. The 
route was up Abbot Pass between Victoria and Lefrov, down 
the Victoria Glacier, up the Lefroy Glacier, and over the 
Mitre Pass to a small standing camp in Paradise Vallev. As 
usual I found the first 2 brs. rather trving, but reeovered 
when we reached the snow. We sat by the lovely little Lake 
Oesa and ate our luncheon, and then had a weary grind up 
broken shale till we reached the snow. ‘The upper part of the 
pass is a wilderness of loose slabs ready to shp before you tread 
on them. On the col I was on famihar ground, at the foot 
of the snow slope of Mt. Lefrov. Here we saw the last. of 
Hastings, Mumm and Amery, who ran down the snow to Lake 
Louise en route for their long tramp to Mount Robson. We 
followed more cautiously. To avoid the séraes under Mt. 
Lefrov we crossed over to our left beneath the hanging glacier 
of Victoria, and had to wind round several crevasses ; but 
Solly’s guiding instinct was not called upon, for the well-worn 
track of previous parties could not be mistaken. 

At the angle of Mt. Lefrov we caught sight of Lake Louise 
and the ‘ Chalet,’ now grown out of reeogmtion. We went 
along the Lefroy Glacier at such a pace that we nearly caught 
the first party which had started 2 hrs. before us. The Mitre 
Pass was fairly steep, but the snow was good and we got to the 
top without difficulty. [thought IT saw a white tent im the 
dark wood below. We glissaded down the snow and loose 
shale, spirited with the thought of a prompt supper at the 
camp which (we had been told) lay at our feet. Alas! when 
we reached the valley nothmg was visible but a fairly broad 
stream and a wood. Our ‘ Vice’ thought the camp niust be 
down the river. But the President had told us the camp 
was Visible from the pass and therefore must be across the 
river and through the forest. So we crossed the river, with 
some difficulty, and strode into the forest. Then we had out 
our map, and it was already too dark to see. We hehted a 
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candle and again penetrated into the forest and shouted and 
howled. It was just coming home to us that we should have 
to make a very cold and supperless bivouac—quite romantic, 
as one lady remarked—when another ladv suggested we 
should all howl together. We did make the most discordant 
yell, with all the agony of darkness, cold and hunger thrown 
in, and then most musically came to us an answering call 
from the depths of the forest ahead. A few hundred yards, 
though we stumbled over bushes and fallen trees, seemed 
nothing, and there was partv No. 1 busy round the fire cooking 
supper for us and wondering where we had been hiding. We 
had lost just an hour looking for the camp. Our willing hosts 
were soon waiting on us, and we turned in warm and refreshed. 
The night was cold and the blankets not quite enough to go 
round, so we had to snugzle together for warmth, and were 
not altogether sorry to get our boots on and take a turn with 
the frving pan and kettle for early breakfast. We cleaned up 
the camp, extinguished the fire carefully and nailed up the 
boxes of provisions and candles, lest inquisitive bears or 
porcupines should nose out the eatables. Then we marched 
up the Wastach Pass at the E. of Hungabee and down into 
the Valley of the Ten Peaks. Turning to the W., we crossed 
the Wenkchemna Pass between Hungabee and Neptuak, and 
then, after a long descent down scree, we came to the curious 
rock called the Kagle’s Evrie, where we ate our luncheon, and, 
as the day was young and the sun hot, we slept peacefully on 
the grass. Then we ascended the Opabin Pass up a fine 
snow-slope to the W. of Hungabee and heard a call from 
Fynn and Oliver Wheeler (son of the President), who had 
climbed it that morning and were descending the W. face. 
It was the second ascent of Hungabee, and the first made 
without guides. The descent of the Opabin Pass was easy 
until we reached tree level, and then we lost our way half a 
dozen times and had several fine rock scrambles before we got 
down to O’Hara. 

On reaching the camp we heard that Whvmper had arrived 
and that he was to give the * oration’ at the camp fire that 
night. With a voice that age has not weakened, he read to 
the large listening circle messages from many old members 
of the Alpine Club, and declared his regret that this was to be 
his one and only appearance before the Canadian Club. ‘The 
orator then became an auctioneer, and various items of climbers’ 
outfit were disposed of for the benefit of the Club. ‘True to 
his word, he departed early on the morrow. 

Sunday, August 8, was another day of packing, for the 
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camp was to break up on the morrow. It also turned out a 
day of unexpected literary effort. After luncheon the Pre- 
sident produced a large * Minute Book,’ which had been pre- 
sented to the Club, and declared that it had been kept for 
me to make the first ‘ minute “init. In vain were the protests 
that a Minute Book was meant to record the resolutions and 
proceedings of the Club; T had got to make the first entry on 
any subject I pleased. These * opening remarks’ cost me 
many a grievous pang throughout the afternoon. Whether 
it is the high air, or the exercise, or the vegetable food, or a 
combination of all three which produces this mental atrophy 
is hard to sav. A hthe and greyv-haired member of the Club, 
whom I knew for a week before discovering in him an old 
Christ Church contemporary, is an ardent vegetarian and 
preaches the doctrine to all and sundry. ‘ Look at me!’ he 
exclaims, “my limbs are not stiff with ave, my mind is not 
worried by thought, Iam now a perfect man—a man as God 
made me.’ With the blank page of the * Minute Book ’ open 
before me, and a desire to do anything but think, I imagine 
I must have been approaching the ‘ perfect man.’ 

I wish I could have found words to express in that Minute 
Book what each and all of our party felt, for we should have 
liked the Canadian members to know what enjoyment we 
found in our visit, and what adiniration we have for the 
splendid work the Club is doing for mountaineering and for 
Canada. I find it, indeed, hard to believe that only twelve 
vears ago I thought the Canadians, as a people, so indifferent 
to their wonderful mountain heritage, that I could write in 
this journal, ‘I fear the Canadians have not yet reached that 
state of over-civilisation which drives people to climb for the 
mere fun of the thing.’ This reproach has passed away. 
To-day hundreds of Canadians have a living interest in the 
mountains, and in the preservation of their romance and 
beauty, thanks to the strong will, the practical sense and the 
enthusiasm of Wheeler and his officers. More power to their 
elbows! Of such material 1s our empire made. 


IT. 


THE YOHO EXPEDITION. 


T 3 o’clock on August 9 the Yoho party march off along 
Lake Wapta and turn up into the Sherbrooke Valley. 

For the first camp, Clausen Otto, the outfitter, takes up 
horses, though the blazed trail is terribly rough, no vestige 
of a path being made through the woods. Wild berries are 
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abundant—blueberries and large huckleberries—and we grab 
them in handfuls as we scramble through and over the timber. 
As we mount the slopes, thunder begins to rumble over the 
hills and suddenly a storm burstsonus. We tind Otto has begun 
to unpack the horses, which are frightened at the lichtning. 
Some one rushes at us and snatches our ice-axes, which are 
declared to be ‘ most dangerous.’ He proceeds to hide them. 
And then the ladies are placed ‘in shelter’ under the largest 
tree. I find in the morning seven axes stuck into this tree just 
above the ladies’ ‘ sheltered heads.’ I fecl a strong temptation 
to give a professorial lecture on lightning and conductors—but 
refrain. The ‘ packers’ and ‘ bovs’ set to work, and with 
incredible rapidity have tents pitched, fires lighted, ‘ brush ’ 
and firewood cut, and a meal ready. It was a fine lesson in 
method and woodmanship. In half an hour the storm was over 
and we were warm, comfortable and feeding. 

Miss Vaux—my Quaker friend of twelve vears ago—has 
joined our party, so, with Mrs. Solly and her sister and Mrs. 
Spence we have four ladies and twenty-eight men—a proportion 
the ladies fully appreciate. Next morning four of the more 
active start for Mount Burgess, while the rest of us move 
camp across the ridge mto the Yoho. 

The ponies are sent back to Hector, and Otto has instructions 
to bring up supplies to the highest part of the Yoho Valley, 
which we are to reach on Wednesday evening. So for two days 
everything has to be carried. The ‘ boys ’—all volunteers 
from the Club—are nobly loaded. One or two carry packs of 
60 to 70 lb.; two real boys of nineteen carry 50 Ib. apiece. 
I feel quite ashamed of my light ruck-sack, but soon find that 
the addition of a lady’s camera and of a few other tritles makes 
up a very reasonable load for a hot day. The President sends 
us on ahead while the camp ts still packing, so I renew my old 
experience of following a ‘ blazed’ trail. It wants a pretty 
sharp look-out to spot the shght ‘ bend over’ in the grass and 
scrub where men have walked, and to see the white notch on 
the trees every sixty to a hundred vards as the trail twists and 
turns through the forest. Once above the tree-line one can 
steer for peak or pass easily enough, and there was no difficulty 
in ascending the Niles Pass. where we were to wait for the 
President. It was a hot grind up quite easy slopes and slabs 
by the west side of Mount Niles. At the top of the pass we 
looked down a fine snowtield on to the great Daly Glacier. 
North of us rose Mount Balfour, which I had tried to bag in 
1897. As we sat on the col, munching our luncheon and 
‘ cooling off,’ we were hardly aware of the black clouds racing 
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up from the south. Within ten minutes the blizzard was 
searching our bones and the hail cutting our faces as we cowered 
together under what protection we could find. Then the rear 
guard came up with the President, who pointed out the position 
for our second camp, high on the slopes of the Yoho Valley by 
the ice-fall of the Daly Glacier. Off we started, vlissading down 
the snow, and first one and then another put their feet through 
and skipped out laughing. With old-world caution two of us 
roped on to the ladies—but of course we didn’t hit upon a 
crevasse. The President added a touch of grimness to the 
comedy by hning us up when we reached the ice and calling the 
roll, * Twenty-eizht. All aboard!’ And Harmon stepped 
from the rank and photographed the regiment as we moved off 
in file. Diagonally across the great ice-field the line advanced 
at the ‘double,’ and reached the rocks just at the right-hand 
of the blue ice-fall. The narrow ledves were trying to the 
overladen * bovs’; it was no easy thing to balance on them, 
and the hand-holds were all rotten. At the foot of the rocks 
we pitched our camp and were soon busy levelling the soil for 
our tents. Before we were thfouch, the storm circled round 
upon us again, and all the packs had to be thrust ito one tent. 
As the night came on it was still wet and cold and the * bovs,’ 
most of whom preferred to sleep in the open on fine nights, 
crowded into the men’s tent. Then the President entered and 
said the ladies were going to make room for two of us in their 
tent—and Solly and I were the selected victims. We took our 
sleeping bags across, stumbling in the dark through a muddy 
stream. ‘The ladies said they would require twenty minutes to 
go to bed, and then they would ‘ ring’ for us by beating on a 
tin frying pan. I set up a lantern for them with a candle 
guaranteed to fall out in forty minutes, and then Solly and I 
sat over the fire drving our lower halves and getting soaked 
above. The men had long turned in and their lights were out ; 
but from the illuminated ladies’ tent peals of laughter spread 
into the night and echoed from the clitfs above. Half an hour 
went by and the laughter waxed shriller. Three-quarters of an 
hour—and we two grimly watched the moving shadows 
silhouetted on the canvas. Then sudden darkness fell—the 
eandle had gone—and there was silence for a space. Then a 
light appeared again under the canvas, and the laughter rippled 
out again. Ten minutes more and we determined to go over 
and expostulate. So Sollvy and [ approached. And then the 
laughter was accompanied by a tocsin on the frving-pan. 
They were in bed. I opened the flap and spoke a word and 
addressed them by name. Andi silence fell on the camp. 
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I pass over the agonies of the night. As I have said, the 
ground was slanting and I had to lie across the slope at the 
mercy of the feet of the sleeping four. Towards morning I 
found both legs pushed through the tent and my feet freezing. 
Not often have I got up gladly with the morning sun ; but next 
morning did look glorious, and without wishing to flatter the 
mountain tops unduly, I think there was a little heavenly 
alchemy in the air outside. 

It was the anniversary of our attempt on Mount Balfour 
twelve years ago. We file off under the President’s eve at 7.80. 
For an hour and a half we carry our sacks, most of the * boys’ 
heavily laden. Then we reach the edge of the long Balfour 
snow-field, and we stack our packs on the last rocks. We have 
& sip of water and a prune by way of second breakfast, and then 
rope up in a‘ four,’ a ‘ five,’ and a ‘ three,’ to suit our ropes of 
80, 100, and 60 feet. The snow mises gradually and we make 
good progress, Godfried Feuz leads with Mrs. Spence, J. D. 
Patterson and myself on first rope. Solly’s party 1s second, 
and three boys make the third. When we at last reach the 
Bergschrund a slight detour of forty yards brings us to a 
practical bridge of good snow, small but sufticient for our wants. 
The slope above is fairly steep to the ridge, along which we 
proceed partly on rock and partly on snow until we reach the 
final summit in four hours and a quarter from the camp. The 
last half-hour we walked in mist, but the sun soon broke through 
and we enjoyed fine dissolving views as the cloud cleared first 
on one side and then on another. Balfour 1s an easy eclinb ; 
indeed, it 1s rather a fine walk than a climb—once you are on it. 
Our difficulty twelve years ago was that we never got on it. 
It looked very tempting to go down one of the two sharp rock 
arétes to the north, one of them almost pointing to our next 
camp. But our packs had to be recovered. Twenty feet 
down the north-east face we found a place to sit on out of the 
wind, and here we took our luncheon and looked down on 
Lake Turquoise, Lake Margaret and Hector Lake—the scene of 
our old camp in the Bow Valley. We should have tned 
Balfour from there, and not from our higher camp at the Upper 
Bow Lake. It is easy to be wise when one is on the top. 

We took a short cut to the snow-bridge over the Bergschrund. 
Thence we followed our steps over the long snow-tield, revelling 
in the glorious sea of mountains before us. Such a confusion 
of peaks seemed piled together that it required some care to 
pick out the several ranges we knew so well—the sentinels and 
lines that keep watch over Lake O’Hara. All too soon the 
rocks were reached, and we strapped on our packs reluctantly. 
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Then the guides led us a long traverse to the north, under 
the Trolltinder—a western spur of Mount Balfour—until we 
were stopped by steep cliffs. We had to circle back some 
distance along the edve until we struck a steep couloir which 
was half filled with hard snow. Godfried led down, followed 
by Mrs. Spence and myself. Where the snow had melted the 
couloir was full of loose stones. It was difhicult to keep close 
together. A slide of shale and stones accompanied our move- 
ments, but nothing serious happened until we were two-thirds 
of the way down. Then a ery from above and [I saw a hue 
boulder starting down the gulley. Godfried made a run for it. 
I gave a hurned look round: it was Impossible for us to get 
out of the gulley in time. So T stood on the right side of the 
narrow * shoot,’ while Mrs. Spence, a few feet below me, elung 
to the left wall. J watched the boulder strike twice and come 
spinning through the air straight at me. I sprang across the 
gulley, not looking, I fear, exactly where my feet would strike, 
but watching the boulder tly by about two feet from my head. 
The boulder had, of course, set a shower of satellites in motion, 
and whether one struck me or whether my foothold gave way 
I don’t know, but m an instant [ was carrying Mrs. Spence 
down the gulley, and we went down rolling over together in an 
involuntary but firm embrace. Luckily my side came against 
the rock wall, and the pressure being distributed over a large 
area acted as a brake without breaking any bones. Next 
moment we had stopped and for the first instant were aware 
only of a pair of eves close to our own with large notes of 
interrogation in them. ‘ Are you hurt 2?” was what the other 
eyes said. ‘If so, Im so sorry, for J’m all right.’ And then 
we picked ourselves up, to the relief of our friends above, and 
nothing was found broken. We were not sorry to escape from 
* Boulder Gulley.’ 

When we reached tree-hne a sharp eve detected the faint 
blue patch in the opposite forest denoting the location of the 
third camp. We plunged down through the wood, now, as 
ever, my idea of purgatory. And when we emerged, out of wind 
and out of temper, near the foot of the Wapta Glacier, we found 
& formidable stream before us. After many attempts at 
finding a stone bridge, most of the party ascended and crossed 
the glacier; one of the boys and I took off our stockings and 
waded the two streams. It was pretty hard to stand against 
the rush, but the ice-cold water was dehcious. We got pretty 
wet, but soon dried ourselves by the camp fire. I wish ore 
could do this sort of thing with impunity in England! Our 
camp that night, in the thick forest near the Twin Talls, was one 
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of the most beautiful of our experiences. Most of us slept in 
the open. 

A hot, lazy day followed. Horses to carry our packs again, 
and no particular peak or pass to bag. So we sat under the 
Twin Falls, which it seems I was the first to describe in the 
Alpine Journal in my account of the view from Mount Gordon. 
When we reached camp No. 4 in Waterfall Valley in the early 
afternoon, we sat in the shade and told stories, and even plaved 
‘Who knows ? ’ until sleep stole on us unawares and quotations 
were hushed—for a time. 

The ‘ boys,’ sixteen of them, make an early start next morning 
for Mount Habel. None of our ‘ party’ join their * express.’ 
But we wander up the Kiwetinok Pass and look over an un- 
known district to the west. ‘Then we prospect the north ridge 
of the President, and resolve to make a first attempt on that 
side. We luncheon ina rocky canyon by the Little Yoho Falls, 
and returning find camp No. 5 pitched just across the rushing 
torrent. A signal to Otto, a whistle to his boy, and a tree is 
felled and thrown across the stream in less than five minutes. 
Our President rushes across, fixes a rope as a hand-guide, and 
in a moment we have a safe bridge for the most doddering of 
us. We have an early meal and make ready for the return 
of the boys from Habel. Alldritt, the cook, who is a gymnastic 
instructor at Revelstoke, comes in first, but within ten minutes 
they are all back and reclining round the camp tire. We serve 
them with piles of stew, bacon and beans, and red currant jelly. 
According to camp etiquette everything 1s eaten from one tin 
plate, not necessarily together, but a certain dmount of mux 
is inevitable. They really enjoved being waited on and they 
did justice to the fare. 

On August 14 we made our longest move. While the‘ camp’ 
trekked down the Upper Yoho Vallev to the Yoho Pass we 
walked along the President Range almost parallel with the 
horses. We all turned out in honour of the President and 
Vice-President to ‘do’ their name-peaks. Passing up the 
snow slopes on the west of the President we struck the northern 
ridge, and after being foiled by one steep chimney, got round 
an easier way ontotheridge. Then we hada pleasant scramble, 
in spite of the friable rock, along the ridge to the summit, which 
consists of a snow dome and a cornice some forty feet above the 
last rock and cairn. We had a splendid view, Mount Forbes 
being particularly well seen to the north and Mount Mummery 
to the north-west. This was perhaps our best high view, for 
the Selkirk peaks were plainly visible. 

After luncheon at the cairn we deposited the Club ‘ card,’ 
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and then cut steps down the eastern ice-slope and went down 
steep but broken rock to the col. A short snow slope put us 
on the ridve of the Vice-President, which we followed to its 
summit. Then we turned to the south-east, and went down 
the long snow ridge, enjoving one delicious glissade, until we 
reached the glacier looking down on Emerald Lake. It 
seemed an easy descent, but we soon struck lines of crevasses 
which made a long traverse necessary, and then, when we 
appeared to be within a few hundred feet of the vallev, we were 
cut off by an impracticable ice-fall. The official deseent bemg 
barred, we had to ascend the recks on the left of the glacier 
and traverse round broken rock until we were above the Yoho 
Pass before we could find a route down. ‘This accomplished, 
we emerged on tHlowery fields, but the usual half-hour’s tlounder- 
ing in the forest followed. That half-hour so winded me that 
I lay ina ball and gasped for breath. But tea and a swim in 
the beautiful Sumnat Lake put us in fettle again, and we 
gathered round our camp fire with a pleasure only dinmed 
because we knew it was the last. I think evervone contri- 
buted something to the entertainment; and L believe I con- 
tributed three ‘new’ stories drawn from a suddenly-remem- 
bered past. Even the cook came out as an unconscious (?) 
satirist : ° Why Iwas told I was to take out a party of scientists ; 
I soon found out what aimstake that was. And so we talked and 
sang and watched the red sparks from the pine logs glitter 
upwards into the blue night, while the silent stars looked down. 
And the spell of it all fell on us, a spell we shall hear calling us 
back to the West-- how irresistibly ! 

We walked down the Yoho Pass along a good trail, and in an 
hour and a half reached Emerald Lake and the C.V?.R. Chalet. 
And so we came back to eivilisation, It caught us m different 
forms > some called for beer, some fora daily paper, some fora 
hot bath. And then we sat down to a sumptuous luncheon, 
and vegetarianism seemed an absurd doctrine, and life seemed 
very good. And how the ladies rowed us in boats, and how 
we drove down in style to Field, and how the Enelish guests 
entertained their Canadian hosts at a farewell dinner, and how 
everybody proposed the health of everybody else—surely these 
things are written in the chronicles of the Alpine Club of 
Canada, or in that ‘ Minute Book’ in) which the British 
Scientist ’ and * Leader’ wrote the first entry. 
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Dr. Loncstarr’s EXPEDITION TO THE KARAKORAM. 


R. LONGSTAFF has now returned from his expedition to 
the unexplored regions of the Karakoram, north of Kash- 
mir. The Karakoram range has always been shown upon maps as 
a great unbroken wall stretching eastwards from the peak of K? 
(28,250 ft.), and forming the water-parting between the Indian 
and the Central Asian systems of drainage. For a hundred 
miles east of K- there is no pass over this range known to the 
natives, and when Dr. Longstaff set out to explore the region 
last spring his aim was to cross the Karakoram range by a pass 
named the Saltoro, the existence of which was based upon 
tradition only, and the position of which was doubtful. 

In June last Dr. Longstatf discovered the old Saltoro pass 
(18,200 ft.), and crossed ‘the Karakoram range with Dr. Neve 
and Mr. Slingsby. On the further side of the range the party 
came upon an immense glacier, which they Judged from the 
maps to be flowing northwards and to belong to the drainage 
svstem of Central Asia. On exploring the glacier, however, 
Dr. Longstaff was astonished to find that it was flow! ing to the 
South, and he eventually discovered that it was piercing the 
main Karakoram range by an unknown gorge and that it was 
in fact an important feeder of the Indus. This discovery 
shows that the upper basin of the Indus is not limited, as has 
been supposed, by the Karakoram range. The newly-discovered 
covered glacier is about 48 miles long, 10 miles longer than the 
Biafo, which has hitherto been regarded as the largest glacier 
of the Himalava-Karakoram mountains. The perpetual soli- 
tude of these high glacial valleys is brought home to us when 
we reflect that the greatest glacicr outside polar regions had 
not been seen by living man till Dr. Longstaif's party reached 
it, and that though it has been for centuries one of the main 
sources of our river Indus, it has been unknown to geography 
till 1909. 

Dr. Longstaff took clinometers with him, and he has measured 
many new altitudes. He discovered an immense chain of 
mountains to be standing north of his new glacier—a chain that 
is not shown upon any map. 

The highest peak of the new chain was observed by Dr. 
Longstaff from three different places, and its height appears 
to be between 27,500 and 28,000 feet. This height is only 
surpassed by four known peaks. No mountain exceeding 
27,000 feet in altitude has been discovered since 1858, and the 
elevations of the only mountains hitherto found to surpass 
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27,000 feet were all brought to hizht by the scientific operations 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. Dr. Longstaff has named 
the newly discovered peak Teram-Kangri. 


Mr. KoLvaAHo!I AND IT8 NORTHERN GLACIER. 


By Dr. ERNEST F. NEVE. 


(MNHE finest mountain scenery in Kashmir is always to be 

found in the vicinity of a great peak. The extreme 
upper limit of vallevs, with their birch-clad and juniper-clothed 
slopes, with their tlowery meadows and fragrant but invigorat- 
ing air, with the sources of rivers, the stretches of glacier, and 
above all snowy domes, stupendous precipices, serrated edges 
and soaring pinnacles combine to satisfy the highest ideals of 
the lover of Himalayan heights. 

The villave of Pahlgam, with its pine-covered plateau 
7300 ft. above sea level, is a favourite summer resort for 
Europeans seeking rehef from the heat of the plains of India or 
from the enervating climate of the valley of Kashmir in the 
hot season. It is situated at the contluence of two streams, 
the Lidar and the Tanin rivers, and is almost in the shadow 
of Mt. Kolahoi, the Matterhorn of Kashmur. 

Leaving Pahleam by the Lidar route we soon enter a narrow 
valley, the sides of which are steep and in many places pre- 
cipitous. The path, which is practicable for ponies, winds 
round the slopes and ridges on the left bank of—and some 
hundreds of feet above—the river, which is here a foaming 
torrent. Eight miles from Pahleam we come to Aru, the last 
village, a collection of dark, reddish brown pine log huts on an 
extensive ‘marg’ or alp. Here the last supplies are laid in 
and two more porters procured, bringing our total up to 
fourteen. 

Beyond Aru the scenery becomes increasingly beautiful. 
The valley is a httle wider and stretches of tlowery meadow 
alternate with pine forest. The cliffs on the right, part of the 
outlying buttresses, of Mt. Kolahot become bolder and 
more striking, and on the left side, as we enter a district known 
as the Lidarwat, tiers upon tiers of cliffs are piled up to a 
height of 4000 ft. above the river. Crossing the stream just 
above this point, the path ascends more steeply. Pine forest 
is replaced by occasional coppices of fine old birch trees, well 
grown and most picturesque. Immense blocks of rock, fallen 
from the clitfs above, make the path increasingly tortuous. 
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At last at a height of 10,500 ft. we emerge from the gorge, and 
turning round to the right, changing our course from north 
to due east, we ascend into a more open valley with, on the 
left, grassy slopes, and on the right birch-clad knolls. Facing 
us now are the twin peaks of Mt. Harbagwan (16,055 ft.) 
with to the left of them a small glacier high up. At the end of 
the valley is the grey snout of the northern Kolahoi glacier. 
I'rom an ice cave to the right of this issues the Lidar river, at 
this point a comparatively small stream, which can be forded 
m the morning. Climbing the slope to the left of and opposite 
the glacier an excellent view can be obtained of the great 
pyramidal peak of Mt. Kolahoi, the precipitous N.E. face of 
which is toward the spectator. The cliffs on its western side are 
very impressive. On the east side on the sky line is the long 
aréte, the only possible route to the summit, which, however, 
has never yet been reached. The nearest approach was made 
by Dr. Henry Holland and myself in 1908, when we climbed as 
far as the second of the vertical snow streaks visible on the 
N.E. side of the Peak just below the top. Precarious snow 
cornices and rocky ‘ gendarmes’ prevented our complete success. 
The final ascent on that occasion was done from a shelter 
tent placed on the large snowfield at a height of 15,000 ft. 
Our base camp was at a point 8000 ft. lower on the 58.E. side 
of the mountain, near the partly frozen lake Har Nag. 

This year * my object was to ascertain whether the névé could 
be reached by way of the northern glacier. My camp was 
pitched close to a large rock, a quarter of a mile below the 
glacier snout. This glacier has receded quite a quarter of & 
mile since my first visit in 1887. The trigonometrical survey 
map was completed in 1857. Reference to this and to the 
relative position of the side streams, especially one which 
descends from a small lake 1000 ft. above the valley, shows 
that since that date, in fifty-two years, the glacier must have 
retreated above a mile. 

On August 24 I attempted the terminal ice fall to the left 
of the cave. It involved too much step cutting, so, retracing 
our steps, we found, about tifty yards to our left, a shallow 
crevasse which we followed up and soon arrived on the first 
icefield, a tract about half a mile square, covered with boulders, 
débris and gravel, with a few roches moutonn’s. There were 
very few crevasses, but at the upper end, to the south, was the 
second icefall, a mass of séracs with fantastic peaks and spires, 
knife-like edges, towers, and miniature domes. These were 
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quite impassable, and they were hemmed in on either side by 
precipices. Crossing below this from left to mght, and climb- 
ing over the extensive lateral moraine, I ascended a steep, 
grassy slope, gradually rising above the séracs and the glacier- 
polished cliffs which form their lateral boundaries. The 
flowers here were most beautiful and varied. Among the 
heaped up rocks the blue poppy grows and thrives. In places 
the hill side was golden with rapwort 3 as a contrast, ever and 
anon, @ little knoll is passed azure blue with forget-me-nots. 
In the hollows the pink and the deep red and white pedicularis, 
with its curly tailed tlowers, or the large pale yellow variety, 
with calceolaria-like blussoms, the skv-blue ‘ Jacob's ladder,’ 
and the evening primrose are abundant. Mauve geraniums 
with tlowers two inches across and the petals charmingly 
pencilled are universal. Falconer s corydalis, with rch vellow 
blossoms, the elegant sicertia with its) spotted orchis-lhke 
leaves, the deep blue clusters of gentiuna carinata and alter- 
nate leaved aconite occur in patches, and there are groups of 
velvet edelweiss and = silver-starred everlastings with pearl- 
drops of dew sparkling upon them, and of large golden poten- 
tillas, gently nodding their heads. Here, too, are some of the 
oddities of the thower kingdom—the Kot or Chinese incense 
plant, the fragrant root of which 1s exported for the prepara- 
tion of joss sticks, and the tlower of which is hke a black thistle. 
And at the upper limit of vegetation we find the flutly saussurea, 
called by the natives the king of medicines, the woolly hairs 
of which are applied to wounds. 

Ata height of 11,500 ft. a honev bee is found, with its fawn- 
coloured furry blouse and four light yellow stripes, its pollen 
basket full of snow-white food. It is engaged with feverish 
haste in augmenting its stores. Here, indeed, is a rich profusion 
of nectar and pollen; but what will it do in the winter? Is 
it a member of a summer colony which has come hich for its 
harvest and will, later on, migrate to warmer climes ? Here, 
too, in numbers 1s the less civilised humble bee with its gay 
orange-coloured raiment. 

Down in the valley below can be seen the shepherds’ tents 
with widely scattered browsing sheep and goats. These are 
folded at night, but great mischief has been wrought among 
them recently by a red bear, which has returned night after 
night. Meanwhile we have mounted a thousand feet, and are 
above the seracs, and before us lies the second icetield. This 
also is thickly strewn with large angular blocks of trap and 
basalt. In many places the former is seamed and dotted with 
quartz. Occasionally blocks of pretty sulemmanite with daisy- 
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like crystals are seen. The strike of the strata in the peak is 
N.W. to 8.E. This second icetield is larger than the first 
owing to its being joined by an additional glacier, which 
debouches from the west side of Kolahoi. This is not marked 
in the Government Ordnance map. The third icefall on the 
main glacier is not very steep, but it is deeply fissured by 
vertical crevasses. Fortunately there are comparatively few 
transverse rifts on the face, and we succeeded in making our 
way to the crest, at either side of which there is a maze of 
crevasses. The nearer we approach to the side on our left, the 
more intricate do they become. Three separate attempts are 
made to get off the ice, but we are headed back each time by 
impassable chasms. A fourth effort is successful, and by cutting 
steps to the bottom of a shallow cavity we make our way 
along an edge between two crevasses and reach a snow slope. 
The third icefield is small but completely intersected by 
transverse crevasses. Above it is the fourth icefall, very steep 
and broken up into séracs. Our route turns the flank of both 
these obstacles, and mounting first on snow, then on very 
steep, rocky slopes and shale slides and, finally, on shelving 
snow requiring careful step cutting, we at last reach the snow- 
field above the glacier. This is part of the same névé as that 
on which [ had pitched a shelter tent on a previous occasion 
already mentioned. 

The weather now became bad and we were enveloped in mist 
and rain, which obscured the near and impressive view which 
we should otherwise have obtained of the tinal 8000 ft. of the 
Kolahoi Peak. Here a most absolute silence reigns, unbroken 
even by the distant roar of the torrent in the valley below, 
or the trickle of innumerable rills of water on the ice. Four 
times the thunder of avalanches, a most awe-inspiring and 
solemnising sound, reverberated from the stupendous cliffs 
opposite. 

The total time required for this climb and descent to camp 
was twelve hours. The result was to show the accessibility of 
the Kolahoi snowfield from the north. But undoubtedly the 
south-eastern route is easier. The vertical western face of the 
Kolahoi Peak rises from the west glacier which separates it 
from its two great buttress ridges, which pass off respectively 
north-west and north-west by west to the upper Lidar valley. 
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GABELHORNER GRatT. 
Br EDWARD A. BROOME. 


\ HY I should inflict on you a rigmarole under above 

heading I hardly know, but may be allowed to plead in 
extenuation the pretty picture from the camera of Sir Alexander 
Kennedy, and to suggest you stay satisfied with this and skip 
the supertluous story. Some few misguided people, however, 
still prefer old friends to fresh faces, and there is no more popular 
peak in the Alps than the Gabelhorn. Every member of the 
Club must have clambered up it by one or other of its many 
ways, and there is hardly a rock on any of them that has not 
been searitied ; while unfortunately few big mountains have 
been the scene of more lamentable accidents and extraordinary 
adventures. 

I myself have been on the top some eight times, and by six 
different routes, and have also had my share of mishaps, from 
the collapse of a cornice to a nasty knock from a stone ; though 
perhaps about these the less said the better. The last com- 
pleted ascent, by the entire S.E. arte from the Unter-Gabel- 
horner, was quite the best, has the merit of novelty, and stands 
out clearly against the lund background of a 1909 Alpine 
season. 

Before deseribing this, however, let me briefly recall a 
reminiscence or two of previous climbs, the first of which (in 
1889, I think) was by the ordinary It. face, and brings back 
to me the kindness of two good Samaritans, Ductor Liveing and 
Sir Felix Schuster. Another tine expedition was by the entire 
N.E. ar¢éte from the Triftjuch, over the Wellenkuppe, and then 
along the rnidve and over the big gendarme between the two 
peaks. My principal recollection of another arete (the N.W. 
from Mountet) was the rapid time made ; but when ] remarked, 
apparently just below the summnut, that we should be up in ten 
minutes, the guides laughed, and later justitied their mirth by 
cutting buckets for me in the nearly perpendicular ice for 
somewhere about two hours! The S.W. ridge from the Arben 
Joch, and the S. face from the Arben Glacier, were also excellent 
expeditions, and I left behind a useful memento for future 
generations at the foot of the last named, by constructing a 
new and greatly improved sleeping-place. 

Well, to come to my 1909 climb, which we had often dis- 
cussed in former years, wondering whether it would prove too 
long for us. Owing, however, chietly to excellent conditions 
of both rock and snow, we found it neither too long nor too 
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difficult. As usual we slept out for it at the Trift Inn, now 
greatly improved in every way, and with the cookery no longer 
reminiscent of the religious rites of an ancient race; that is 
to say, ‘ either a burnt offering or a bleeding sacritice.’ 

Starting on August 16, at 1.30 a.m., we contrived at first to 
lose a lot of time in the dark. Our intention was to take to the 
Gabelhérner Grat at its extreme 8.E. end, beginning with the 
three points of the Unter-Gabelhorner ; but my excellent guides, 
Aloys Pollinger junior and Nicholas Brantschen, though they 
left me to find it out, had never before achieved these mighty 
summits, and did not know the way. With a new moon this 
was not easy to discover, and we must have lost a good hour 
and a half, besides finding ourselves in one or two more or less 
impossible places. However, at last 


Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops, 


and we traversed our three little misty peaks, with the couloirs 
between them, tiptoeing the topmost at 6 o’clock, ready for 
a right jocund and hard-earned breakfast. 

After this the work was all straightforward enough, and 
I do not remember ever leaving the ridge at all. First down 
the easy rocks on the W. side of the peak, and then along the 
lengthy snow aréte which was in perfect order, to what 1s 
called the Unter-Gabeljoch, first crossed by Mr. Morshead in 
1877,* and making an interesting and pleasant round of about 
7 hours from Zermatt. From the pass up again along the 
good snow ridge, and on over the tops of what I believe to be 
the Mittel-Gabelhérner, the first of which is a sort of snow 
dome, and the second and higher (12,132 ft.) nice rocks. From 
here the ridge-climber’s heart should rejoice, as the speciality of 
the aréte is rock gendarmes, ten points in all counting the Unter 
and Ober summits, and between them narrow ice and snow 
ridges, with several really sensational cornices. If my memory 
serves me, we went over one of these before getting to the 
Ober-Gabeljoch, first crossed as a pass by Mr. Heldmann in 
1888, and making another fine circular expedition from 
Zermatt, via the Arben and Gabelhorn glaciers, but taking a 
couple of hours longer than the above-named and lower 
pass. 

Then came two or three more big, upstanding rock pyramids, 
the steepest of which I thought we might shirk without dis- 


honour ; but traversing round proved impracticable, and over 


* Alpine Journal, vol. viii. p. 339. ¢ Ibid. vol. xiv. p. 152. 
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it we had to go. The last tower brought us to a last little col, 
doubtless ‘ the well-defined snow col at the foot of the final peak,’ 
from which Messrs. Davidson and Hartley made the first ascent 
of the Ober-Gabelhorn by this 8.E. aréte in 1877.* On looking 
down on it my spirits sank, for the snow dip on this col was 
crowned with quite the worst *‘ curved and convoluted ’ cornice, 
even on this ‘ boundless contiguity ’ of cornices ; I felt rather 


Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 


Nevertheless I held my tongue, and Aloys, without offering any 
observation either, cut big steps across it (just in the one safe 
spot), and led over as if it was the sort of place he went along 
every morning to breakfast. 

We were also now at the foot of the final peak, and of course 
completed the climb by the 8.E. aréte, only leaving it here and 
there for a few yards up the wall. This is more interesting, and 
not more difficult than the ordinary face route, and besides you 
get much better views of the panorama all around. Not long 
before reaching the top we met two enterprising f/hrerlos foreign 
climbers descending, with whom I had forgathered overnight, 
and they informed us that the cornice on the summit ridge 
required great care, and that some well-known Zermatt guides (I 
will not mention names) in charge of two parties had found 
that the better part of valour is discretion, and in fact turned 
back without completing the ascent. The fi/hrerlose however, 
much to their credit under the circumstances, had managed it 
all right, and we humbly followed and returned in their tracks ; 
also, [am bound to say, found it somewhat less sensational than 
the one that caused my poetical eruption above. 

We reached the top (13,364 ft.) at 1.30 p.m. exactly, or 12 
hours from our start, and did not get back to the Trift Inn till 
6.80; being delayed by heavy rains, and consequent swollen 
torrents, which forced us at several points a good way out of 
the regular track. 

I can only repeat that I think this quite the finest way of 
climbing the Gabelhérner, and future parties will take less 
time; for though ours on the long aréte (owing to hard snow 
and good rock conditions) was not so bad, it was impossible to 
make up the leeway lost on the minor peaks in the early 
morning. 

_ Three weeks later, and on my last day, we went aloft again, 
intending to repeat this climb, but in the reverse direction. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. viii. p, 399. 
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Not without some difficulty we got up the E. face of the 
highest peak as far as the * plaque ’ ($ to ? hr. below summit) ; 
but by this time we were enveloped in dense cloud and heavy 
snow had begun to fall. As we had also just previously come 
to the conclusion that, in its present condition, our grat would 
take some days (more or less) to traverse, we were glad enough 
to turn, and ultimately got back to Zermatt in a deluge, half- 
drowned, and chilled to the bone. Fortunately as Mrs. Wiggs 
remarked, and most of us found in 1909, 


Many are cold, but few are frozen. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


J. J. HORNBY. 


J. J. Hornsy was born in December 1826, and died last November 
at the age of eighty-three. He was a son of Admiral Sir Phipps 
Hornby, and a brother of Sir G. Phipps Hornby, Admiral of the 
Fleet. His mother was a daughter of the General Burgoyne who 
surrendered at Saratoga, and, more fortunate as a dramatist than 
as a soldier, wrote a comedy described by Horace Walpole as ‘ the 
genteelest in the English language.” Entered at Eton when he was 
twelve years old, Hornby was twice in the Select for the Newcastle 
(1844-5), and played in the eleven in 1845. Going up to Balliol, 
he rowed in the Oxford eight in 1849 and 1851, took a first class in the 
Classical School in 1849, and was subsequently elected a Fellow of 
Brasenose. From 1853 to 1864 he occupied a post in the University 
of Durham. He then returned to Brasenose, and in 1866 served 
for a few months as Senior Proctor. In 1867 he went to Winchester 
as Second Master, but before the end of the year was appointed 
Headmaster of Eton, a post which he took up in 1868 and held 
with great success for sixteen years, until in 1884 he succeeded 
Dr. Goodford in the Provostship. 

To the majority of the present members of the Alpine Club— 
at least, of those who are not old Etonians—Dr. Hornby was, no 
doubt, an unknown personality. When in 1868 he became Head- 
master of Eton he seemed to lose touch with the Alps, and betook 
himself to such lesser heights as might be found near the holiday 
home he established in the English lakes. Sixteen years later, 
when he withdrew into the dignified leisure of the Provostship, 
a habit of seclusion, which became more marked after his wife’s 
death, grew on him, and though everything he undertook was done ad- 
mirably, it was difficult to get him to do anything involving social 
exertion of an unusual kind. More than once I tried in vain to 
draw him to one of our winter dinners. Yet he kept his interest 
in the Alps long after he had ceased to frequent them, and he 
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delighted to the last in the Lake mountains, which were his 


rape resort. 

ornby’s mountaineering record was in some respects exceptional. 
He crossed the New Weissthor, probably in 1858. But lis serious 
and systematic climbing began only in 1861, when he was already 
thirty-five. He can hardly, therefore, be reckoned (as he was by the 
‘Eton College Chronicle’) as among * the earliest Alpine climbers,’ 
nor was he one of the founders of the Club, to which he was only 
elected in December 1864. His visits to the Alps were cut short 
by his election to the Headmastership of Eton in 1867, and his 
subsequent marriage. But his Alpine career was brilliant if brief, 
and what it sag held to have lacked in quantity it more than 
made up in quality. It was the career of a climber rather than that 
of an explorer. With the exception of one or two flying visits to the 
Pennines, the Bernese Oberland, and in particular the head of the 
Lauterbrunnen valley, was Hornby’s favourite playground. 

Prior to 1863 Hornby had ascended Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
the Finsteraarhorn and Wetterhorn, and crossed at least a dozen 
high glacier passes. The following is a list of his principal later 
clambs, most of which are recorded in Almer’s ‘ Fiihrerbuch ? : 
1863, Monch and Monch Joch, Jungfrau, Weisshorn, Cols du Sonadon, 
de la Valpelline, Collon, Mont Rouge, Miage; 1864, Dom, 
Sechalli Joch, Brunegg Joch, Col de Moiry, Col du Grand Cornier, 
Eiger, traverse of Aletschhorn, descent of N. side of Jungfrau 
Joch; 1865, Lauterbrunnen Breithorn, Silberhorn from the N. ; 
1866, Ebnefluh Joch, Schmadri Joch, Agassiz Joch, Schreckhorn, 
Beich Pass; 1867, Gletscherhorn, attempt on Gspaltenhorn. Of 
these the traverse of the Aletschhorn, the Schalli Joch, Brunegg 
Joch, Col de Moiry and Col du Grand Cornier, the Ebnefluh Joch, 
and Schmadri Joch, the descent of the Jungfrau Joch, the Silberhorn 
from the N., and the Gletscherhorn were new expeditions, and the 
Lauterbrunnen Breithorn (to say the least) a prorimé accessit. 
The descent of the Jungfrau tek is a feat requiring the greatest 
skill in icemanship, and the ascent of the Silberhorn, in the con- 
dition in which the party found it, was frequently spoken of by 
Christian Almer as one of lis most arduous climbs. Thie passes at 
the head of the Lauterbrunnen valley are, as those who have 
looked at them from Miirren realise, no child's play. A 
description of them from Hornby’s pen may be found in the third 
volume of the Journal; he also contributed an account of the 
Silberhorn climb to the preceding volume. In these expeditions 
Hornby was fortunate in having usually the services of Christian 
Almer and Christian Lauener, and occasionally of Jakob Anderegg. 
In the ascent of the Jungfrau Tyndall was one of the party, and he 
has given a picturesque account of it in his ‘ Hours of Exercise.’ 
Bishop Welldon is in error, however, in alleging in * The Cornhill’ 
that Hornby joined Tyndall in an attempt on the Matterhorn. 
It was Vaughan Hawkins who was Tyndall's companion. Mr. 
Morshead shared Hornby’s exploits in 1866. But his most constant 
companion was the Rev. T. H. Philpott, who has, at my request, 
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kindly communicated the following memorial notes on_ his 
friend :— 

‘It is hard for me to write of James John Hornby without seeming 
to write merely a panegyric. My senior by thirteen years, he was 
much to me in various ways besides mountaineering. For many 
years in my early manhood he was my leader and guide. No man 
ever had a better friend than Hornby was to me. 

‘I will try to speak of him impartially, as I knew him, chiefly 
from 1858 to 1866. I was constantly with him throughout a con- 
siderable part of those years; and in each Long Vacation we were 
together for about six weeks on the average. He was a most 
charming companion, whether grave or gay. ‘A merrier man 
within the limits of becoming mirth’”’ it would be hard to find. 
Yet at times he had his melancholy fits. But they were rare; and 
Inever knew what caused them. [ only wish that I were able better 
to describe the very great charm of his personality. In the “ Alpine 
Journal ’’ one ought to speak of him more particularly as a moun- 
taineer. And here, I am sorry to say, I shall be able to add little 
to his own accounts of our expeditions which have appeared in the 
Journal. As we usually travelled together, without other companions 
than our guides, I had little opportunity of comparing him with 
other Herren. In 1866, however, we were with Mr. Morshead. 
But to both of us Morshead seemed, on a moderate estimate, 
the head and shoulders above us. Steadiness, I think, may be 
called Hornby’s chief characteristic as a climber. I have known 
Christian Lauener slip as we came down from the Jungfrau Joch 
to the Guggi Glacier; I have known Jakob Anderegg slip on the 
descent from the Schmadri Joch, as Morshead well remembers. 
I slipped myself on the top of the Lauterbrunnen Breithorn. That 
was a bad slip, though I recovered myself in a moment, because it 
was a case of “ Earl Percy sees my fall,’’ Fellenberg being only a 
few yards away. I never knew Hornby slip; Almer hardly could ; 
Morshead, I fancy, with only just sufficient support, would stand 
in the midst of infinite space and feel quite comfortable. Of 
incidents in our climbs I have scarcely any recollection, after so 
many years. I have nothing wherewith to refresh my memory 
beyond bare dates. I could hardly say more of most of our 
expeditions than that we went up a hill, or pass, and then went 
down again. One incident, however, occurs to me that may be 
worth mentioning. In our ascent of the Silberhorn by the N.W. 
face we had to cross two of the tracks of the avalanches which fall 
into the Triimleten Thal from the Silberhorn glacier. Two 
avalanches fell just before we crossed, which was in our favour. 
Their tracks were, I should think, from thirty to forty yards broad. 
They provided very rough going, hard blocks of ice with softer 
intervals. We crossed two and two, holding each other's hand 
for support, in case either one should fall. We were certainly glad 
when we had got over both safely; but we thought that we might 
have done so even if an avalanche had fallen while we were in the 
middle of either track, as there was some distance for the ice to 
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slide between the cliffs before it would reach us. This is not men- 
tioned in Hornby’s short account of the ascent. As few others, if 
any, have been on the spot, it may deserve a record. The place 
must be some three-eighths of an inch on the Siegfried map to 
the E. of the point of the Schwarz Monch marked 2,718 m. 

‘I am the only survivor of the two parties who made the 
first ascent of the Lauterbrunnen Breithorn on July 31, 1865. 
I should like to place on record that we did not reach the top by 
the same route as Herr v. Fellenberg. From the time that we first 
saw his party near the Wetterliicke till we were quite close to the 
top of the peak our lines of ascent were separate. Iam quite sure 
of this, and Hornby supported me. The fact seems to me worth 
mention, asa reader of the new edition of Ball’s ‘Central Alps’? might 
easily infer the contrary. Hornby thought that we might have 
reached the top before Fellenberg but for some scruples felt by Almer 
and Lauener. I should rather say that they iy we would have 
done so if we could. 

‘I am inclined to think that Hornby was above the average of 
climbers in the matter of pace. Thus 1s a difficult thing to decide 
because on a rope no one can go faster than his companions. In 
1867 he walked with Christian Lauener from the Bel Alp to 
Miirren over the Beich Pass and Petersgrat in one day. That 
he was decidedly fast on the lower slopes, especially downhill, is 
shown, I think, by this: On August 13, 1866, in pouring rain, he 
led Morshead and me from Zermatt to Visp in four hours eight 
minutes. We left the Monte Rosa Hotel at 5 a.m., and reached the 
hotel at Visp by 9.8 a.m. I was reading lately Moore’s “* The Alps 
in 1864." He thought it worth while to chronicle his time from 
Zermatt to Visp, viz. 6 hrs. 30 mins. “ actual walking ’’; and so, it 
seemed to me, Hornby’s time may also deserve to be recorded. It 
was jis time, for he set the pace all the way. I have thought that 
this might have been intended to be, in some sort, an answer to a 
most cruel bucketing inflicted on us by Morshead, a week or ten 
days before, from Rosenlaui to the Gross Scheidegg. For myself, 
I know that I was in a pitiablecondition when we reached the pass. 
Hornby was always enterprising in his plans. The Silberhorn by the 
N.W. face, the Ebnefluh Joch, Schmadri Joch, Schalli Joch, &c., 
were all of his devising. And he had other plans for new expeditions 
which we should have tried to carry out, weather permitting. In 
1865 the weather was so much against us that we only succeeded 
in doing the Breithorn and Silberhorn. At last we gave up in 
despair and went home before our time was up. 

f much wish that I could have written something more worthy 
of my subject. So great is my love and reverence for my friend 
that I should like to erect a monument more lasting than brass to 
his memory. But he has little need. Has not his praise as a 
famous man been shown forth frequently in the last few months ? 
Only, in the years to which I have referred, by his favour towards 
me, I saw more of him than most people. I have therefore set down 
what I could in answer to the request made to me.’ 2..EL. P; 
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It was at Evolena in 1863 that I first met Dr. Hornby, travelling 
with Mr. Philpott. They excited my bovish awe as having just 
ascended the Weisshorn, of the difficulties of which they spoke 
lightly. They started again for the Alp Bricolla, I believe to make 
an attempt on the Dent Blanche, which was frustrated by the 
weather. The meeting was impressed on my memory by the fact 
that they went off not only with a mule laden with provisions, but 
with the last bottles of champagne in the hotel cellar. Mv next 
interview with Hornby was under circumstances more agreeable 
than those in which an undergraduate generallv visits the Senior 
Proctor. It was at an Alpine dinner which he gave at Brasenose 
in 1866 in honour, if I remember rightly, of Mr. H. B. George 
and C. E. Mathews. In more recent vears I often met him in 
the Eton playing fields, or in the College Hall and Provost's 
Lodge on Founder’s Days. His after-dinner speeches were always 
excellent, combining apparent spontaneity with perfect finish in 
expression; they showed in a very high degree the Ars celare 
artem. The succession of happy and often humorous thoughts 
which flowed from the speaker's lips was apt to make the efforts 
of the practised orators who came after him seem relatively tedious 
and conventional. 

Hornby was indeed the ideal Provost for Eton. He was a 
charming host. His presence was dignified, but its dignity was 
softened by a courtesy and geniality which prevented it from being 
in the least alarming. 

Doveias W. FRESHFIELD. 


EUSTACE HULTON. 


To many members of our Club the name of Eustace Hulton may not 
convey any very vivid remembrance. Few of the vounger members 
have ever seen him; some of his friends and companions have 

assed away ; still there are many of his old comrades left to mourn 
he death, which happened at the end of last year. 

I knew him before I ever saw a glacier, and mv first Alpine ex- 

rience of Hulton occurred on the ascent of mv first Alpine peak. 

was walking up to the old Wetterhorn hut (it was new then) when 
my guides told me that ‘a long Englishman’ was in front of us. On 
reaching the hut, to my surprise, Hulton came out and welcomed me. 
‘Rather a waste of guides,’ he remarked, as we looked at the four 
Grindelwald Peters who were to take care of us on the morrow. As 
it was his first peak also, we consoled ourselves with the thought that 
we were taking no risks, and we spent a glorious day together. 

He was a member of a well-known Lancashire family, fond of 
cricket and football, but fonder still of walking and climbing amongst 
the hills of the Lake District. It was there that I first got to know 
him well, and there we made our first new expedition together, 1.e. 
the ascent of Deep Ghyl in 1882; but in those davs there was no 
thought of new English climbs and no records were ever kept. The 
surroundings of the becks and fells suited him best, for he was a 
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typical North-countryman, well built, active, and enduring, an 
excellent rock climber and a great walker; physically a hard man 
all round. 

He joined the Alpine Club in 1872, and became a member of the 
committee in 1880. His favourite climbing districts were the Ober- 
land and Zermatt, where he and his brother, F. C. Hulton, climbed 
regularly with his trusted friend and guide, Peter Rubi (the Bosun), 
with whom, in 1874, he made the first ascent of Monte Rosa by the 
rocks which lead from the Grenz glacier to the Dufour Spitze. With 
H. 8. Hoare he crossed the Gabelhorn from Mountet to Zermatt by 
a new route, and as one of a guideless party in 1882 made the first 
ascent of the Disgrazia from the north. 

In those days he was one of the leaders of a northern band of 
climbers, many of whom have passed away, including Horace Walker, 
Frank Hartley, and James Heelis, and in their company many a visit 
to the hills was made. But it was thought that the circle was too 
small, and that other members of the Club who did not know the 
beauties of the British hills should be introduced tothem. Therefore 
in 1875, Hulton and F. Gardiner arranged those informal Alpine 
gatherings, the first of which was held in Liverpool, the others in 
the Lske District and Wales, and to many who can look back on 
them the remembrance of those pleasant jovial gatherings will be 
enhanced by the thought of the kindness and hospitality of Eustace 
Hulton. 

He was for many years in business in Manchester, and for twenty 
— took an active interest in promoting the usefulness of the 

chester and Salford Savings Bank, as committeeman and 
trustee. 

During the last fifteen years of his life he suffered greatly from 
gout, and at length, becoming exceedingly infirm, he lost touch with 
our Club, much to the reyvret of old friends who knew him in his 
vigorous manhood, and valued him as a courteous and trusted 


friend. 
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DANIEL MAQUIGNAZ. 


In Daniel Maquignaz, who died on January 2 at his home at Val 
Tournanche, modern mountaincering loses one of its greatest 
exponents. 

rn at Val Tournanche in February 1856, he came of a race of 
mountaineers. His grandfather survived the rigours of Napoleon's 
Russian campaign, whilst his father Jean Pierre and his uncle Jean 
Joseph Maquignaz were both celebrated guides, who in 1867 
discovered the direct route up the final peak of the Matterhorn on 
the Italian side, which is now almost invariably followed, and in 1868 
made with Professor Tyndall the first traverse over its summit from 
Italy to Switzerland. 
_ 4t was mainly under his uncle Jean Joseph—and a stern school 
it Was—that he served his apprenticeship, and as chief assistant to 

he took part in the first ascent of the Aiguille du Géant, the 
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difficulties of which were very much increased by “protracted bad 
weather. 

Upon the death of his uncle on the Dome route of Mont Blanc * 
and of Jean Antoine Carrel on the Cervin in 1890, within a few 
lays of each other, Daniel became the acknowledged authority on 
the Italian side of the Cervin, whilst the accident to Emile Rey in 
1895 left him the first in reputation as the most brilliant and enter- 
prising mountaineer on the Southern slopes of the Alps. His 
confréres in the Valais and elsewhere readily acknowledged his 
powers, whilst his absence of self-assertion and his good temper 
made him everywhere a welcome comrade. 

His early expeditions were made with the Sellas. On one occa- 
sion he carried Signor Sella’s full-plate camera to the summit of the 
Meije, and he was with them in the Caucasus and on most of their 
reat expeditions, including winter traverses of Mont Blanc and 

onte Rosa. 

Subsequently he became chief guide on many great expeditions 
o such well-known mountaineers as Cav. Guido Rey and Mr. Evan 
Mackenzie, both members of our Club, and to Dr. Julius Kugy, 
whilst he was one of Sir Edward Davidson's guides on several great 
expeditions, such as the traverse of the Taschhorn and Dom from 
the Mischabeljoch, only once done from the Saas side, the re-opening 
(in 1895) of Carrel’s famous ‘ Galérie’ route across the Zmutt face 
of the Cervin, the traverse of the Gabelhorn from the Wellenkuppe to 
the Arbenjoch, the traverse of the Matterhorn in the day from the 
Staffelalp to the Italian hut t by the Zmutt and Italian routes, the 
traverse of the Dent d’Hérens from the Staffelalp to Breuil in the 
day, and many others. In his classic work, ‘ I! Monte Cervino,’ ft 
Cav. Rey, in inimitable style, often alludes to Daniel. There can 
be traced throughout the warm esteem and admiration which he, 
than whom no man was better qualitied to judge, felt towards the 
great guide. 


* The meeting of Cav. Rey with Count Villanova and Castagneri at 
Chatillon and with J. J. Maquignaz as he came down the valley for the last 
time before starting on this fateful journey is described in Cav. Rey's book in 
a very touching manner. 

t On September 9, 1895. At about one o’clock on this day an enormous 
fall of rock took place from immediately beneath the ‘ Great Tower,’ sweeping 
over the lower part of the Italian route and rendering that portion of the 
mountain highly unsafe owing to the constant falls of stones which poured 
down it during the remainder of the afternoon. 

Sir E. Davidson’s party arrived at the Italian hut between three and four 
o’clock, and would have easily reached the hotel at Breuil before nightfall had 
it not been for this incident, which compelled them to remain overnight in the 
cabane and to descend at daybreak on the morning of the 10th, when the frost 
had bound the stones, in company with two other parties who had made the 
traverse, starting from the Swiss hut by the ordinary route on the previous 
day. The mountain was not subsequently, it is believed, ascended or descended 
on the Italian side until the year 1897. 

t I only know this work in its English dress, but I cannot conceive that in 
any language the glowing fervour of the mountain-lover can be more exquisitely 
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I am permitted to print below, although, as will be gathered, it 
was not originally intended for publication, a letter written to me by 
Sir Edward Davidson which expresses in very sympathetic tones 
the judgment of one of the most experienced of mountaineers. 
Daniel was also employed by Mr. Robert Corry and Mr. Larden, 
and the last few numbers of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ bear witness 
to the energy and skill with which he carried out several carefully 

lanned expeditions of Dr. O. K. Williamson in the Saas valley. 

e had the honour of being selected for a couple of seasons to act 
as leading guide to Mr. Whymper, during which time they are said 
never to have slept under a roof. Mr. Whymper’s note to me, 
‘He was one of the best mountaineers I have known,’ is alone 
sufficient testimony. 

But I think his most brilliant services were rendered to me. He 
had acted once as porter for me in 1882, but it was not until 1892 
that a casual meeting near the Epaule of the Cervin proved to be 
the beginning of many often protracted seasons of wanderings, 

ing from the Mont Cenis to the Zillerthal. 

There is one peculiar advantage in this continuous companionship 
between a professional mountaineer and the traveller whose previous 
Alpine iences are not too unequal. The mountaineering 
ide snd experience of the one are developed to an extraordinary 

egree. He is no longer the mere guide conducting his geld 
where he has previously followed other guides. Many of the 
expeditions will be new to him, and when relieved of extraneous 
cares, as he may be by experience of the factor of safety of his 
traveller, he will be free to exert his whole powers of mind and body 
to working out each new problem. Such is the essence of the 
making of what is incomparably more than the great guide, I mean 
the great mountaineer. 

Nor can the experience gained by the traveller as he watches, 
year by year, the methods and practice of these great exponents of 
their craft, sometimes possibly taking his own turn in leading, fail 
to be in the highest degree instructive. Many of us can look back 
to seasons of work under these masters which are priceless in their 
teaching. Even to-day there is to my mind a wide gap between 
the most brilliant amateur, take him all in all, and the very few 
great guides who are possibly of the same rank as the subject of 
this notice. 

Daniel was essentially a self-reliant, single-handed leader, only 
seen at his best when he bore an undivided responsibility. On many 
of our expeditions he was my sole companion, and for many years 
with me he never had or desired more than thie assistance of a good 
porter, usually a prospective son-in-law. In all these years we 
counted but two failures, a route that has never vet been done and 
the Schreckhorn-Lauteraarhorn ridge, which since has been crossed, 
but on which bad conditions defeated us. 

_ Probably his finest mountaineering exploit, when one takes 
into account every attribute that goes to make the great leader, 
was the ascent of the Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret by its E. face, 
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combined with its traverse and the traverse of the Mont Blanc de 
Courmayeur by its E. aréte. This expedition had been accom- 
plished for the first time a few days previously by Dr. Giissfeldt 
with Rey and Klucker, then at the zenith of their powers, but it 
had been planned independently by Maquignaz and mvself even 
earlier in the season when we were bivouacking on the Brenva 
Glacier for another expedition. On this day, August 27, 1893, 
for nearly 20 hours of ascent, Maquignaz led his party without 
any relief save that, during many hours of step-cutting on an 
exposed ridge in half a gale of wind, he carried nothing. The 
ascent ended at midnight with a bivouac on the summit of the 
Mont Blanc de Courmayeur in a hurricane that almost threw one 
to the ground and half froze one’s blood, but not before Maquignaz’s 
deft hand had secured the rope round a projecting rock. 

Other exhibitions of his great powers were the second ascent— 
which has not since been repeated—of the Bietschhorn * by its 
very complicated 8. face, the third ascent of the Nord End * from 
Macugnaga, never since repeated within similar limits, the second 
traverse of the Bionnassay-Dome aréte, the second ascent of the 
N. aréte of the Grivola, the second ascent of the Mont Blanc du 
Tacul from the upper basin of the Glacier du Géant, the second 
ascent of the 8.E. aréte of the Combin, the second ascent of the 
Thurnerkamp by its difficult S. aréte, and other similar expeditions. 
His leadership on all these occasions was faultless. Scarcely a 
moment’s hesitation betrayed that the ground was entirely new 
to him. It was his brain alone that carried these works to a 
successful issue. 

Nor were his abilities as an iceman, as distinguished from mere 
step-cutting, inferior to those great qualities of pathfinder in 
difficult rock terrain that I once termed the flair of the great guide. 

At the time of his death he was, I think, the only guide who twice 
had taken a leading part in one of the most strenuous of ice climbs 
which the Alps can show, the Brenva face of Mont Blane. He 
had ascended and descended the N. face of the Monch; he had 
descended the Wengern Alp face of the Jungfrau ; he had descended 
the N. face of the Aletschhorn, besides the other great ice climbs 
previously referred to, and many others. 

Possibly as a step-cutter he never quite equalled in finish or 
quickness two or three guides whom I have seen at work, but in 
all other respects I never saw his better, and, take him all round, 


- These two great expeditions—they are not mere climbs—showed Daniel 
at his very best. The first, by its intricacy, had defied a guide of the highest 
repute, while its conquerors, the well-known Austrian amateurs, had only 
barely succeeded. The second bore a reputation for danger, no doubt more 
through the fault of its neighbour, the famous E. face of the Dufour Spitze, 
than through any inherent or unavoidable defects, and it must always be very 
long. On each occasion Daniel led with uncrring judgment, cleverly steering 
through the dangers and with irresistible energy wearing down the difticulties 
and length of the way. As masterpieces of leading in intricate and, under 
indifferent treatment, dangerous rock terrain these expeditions remain 
indelibly impressed on my mind. 
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hardly ever his equal. His eve for a country was at times almost 
annoving, When in country which was strange to us, as we often 
were, he seemed intuitively to get the lay of the land more accu- 
rately than I did with the best Ordnance map. 

He was never the man to worry vou by needless proffers of 
assistance; save for a quiet ‘Ca va, monsicur ?’ you were never 
troubled. He never made you feel dependent ; on the contrary, 
his whole svstem nurtured vour independence and built vou up 
into a responsible member of the party. His intuition and tact 
made him at once a perfect master for the most mexperienced— 
a chosen leader for the graduating mountaineer. | remember, as 
he led down the famous Bionnassay ice arete, hung with gigantic 
cornices, he paid us—voung Kederbacher was of the partv—the 
tacit complime nt of never looking round a single time, Yet, let 
the slightest warning occur and lis) whole being flashed into 
embodied energy as quick to parry as to grasp the danger. 

His endurance was a household word among his colleagues. He 
once traversed the Matterhorn three times in four davs, going the 
first dav from the Itahan hut to an impromptu bivouac below 
the snowslope on the Swiss shoulder ; the second day returning over 
the top to Breuil, and then, with one day's rest, traversing once 
more from Breuil to Zermatt in a httle under 11 hours’ actual 
walking. He often jokingly reuretted that he had never found 
another set of travellers for such a job, for it brought him in some 
600 francs. 

He once led his party from the Vittorio Emanuele hut up the 
Gran Paradiso, and then along the whole aréte tall they bivouacked 
in the dark below the Col d Herbetet, finding themselves at day- 
break five minutes from the Royal hunting path. * Laissez-mot 
faire, il faut profiter du beau temps’ was his answer as he refused 
to turn down from any of the cob. He traversed the Dents du Midi, 
ascending in turn each of the nine peaks, from end to end on an 
off-dav. 

But it was not until you saw Maquignaz under conditions of 
weather and of strain which halved or ruined the morale of the 
ordinary mortal that vou realised the true inwardness of this 
remarkable man. 

When the freezing wind beat vou almost to the ground, when the 
blizzard nearly blinded you, half paralysing your senses, You saw 
him going steadily about his work, unperturbed and unperturbable. 
Nothing seemed to put him off his guard or to interfere with his 
playing the man and the whole man. Such an example nerves 
the whole party and steels one’s own endurance. It was then that 
you felt his powers of leadership. 

On the five or six occasions when we ascended by various 
routes the mountain that can be most dangerous of all to the 
unwary—Mont Blanc—we nearly always tumbled on bad weather. 
Once, years avo, we were storm-bound in the Rochers Rouges 
hut with a party of porters and guides, then occupied with the 
transport of the observatory. At last we all started down the 
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Mur de la Céte in a blizzard of snow, a veteran of repute of the 
Chamonix School leading, whilst Daniel was rearguard. Arrived 
at the Col de la Brenva, the veteran turned to the right till recalled 
to his senses by the instant warning shout of Daniel Maquignaz. 
There flashed across my mind the obvious explanation of the dis- 
appearance of the six guides and porters of the 1870 party who 
were caught out under similar conditions and of whom no trace 
was ever found.* 

It was in a great measure due to his sangfroid and example that 
his party in 1886 survived that awful night spent out on the Cervin 
which proved fatal to Mr. Borckhardt.t He has often told me 
how the cold was so intense that the snow froze on them as it fell, 
clothing them in a sheet of ice, till life seemed insupportable. 

No accident of any consequence ever happened to a party in his 
charge, while the absence of a front tooth bore testimony to the 
desperate energy with which he had once seized the rope in his 
teeth to free his hands to stop a rock that menaced his traveller. 

His temper was never ruffled—a most enviable attribute—and he 
was invariably an interesting and sympathetic companion. He was 
twice married, to be twice left a widower through that scourge of 
Alpine valleys, enteric fever. Arrangements are being made for 
his young children. In appearance he was a sinewy, almost 
slightly built man of about 5 ft. 7 in. and some 11 stone, and his 
looks scarcely indicated the incredible endurance which he possessed. 
The keenness and intelligence of his features quite lifted him above 
the ordinary type of his class and were a oleae indication of his 
abilities. He died a true son of the Church. 

I have endeavoured to give an outline of the Alpine career of 
a great member of a profession which has doubtless passed its 
zenith and is scarcely Aikely to produce in the future, owing to 
changed conditions and the absence of opportunity, men of like 
degree. 

To some I may seem to have portrayed in too glowing colours a 
man who in life was a simple Piedmontese peasant. Still, there 
are many among my contemporaries who will understand the 
feeling of more than ordinary friendship that binds one to a man 
like this whom one has learned to know and to judge in that school 
of stern, though voluntary, discipline and not infrequent danger 
that is of the essence of serious mountaineering. I lose in him one 
from whom I learned much—from whom I never ceased to learn— 
my leader on many a glorious day of triumph—one whose memory 
will in my mind for ever be entwined with some of the most un- 
sullied and serene joys that enter into the life of man. 

May you rest in peace, mon Daniel, sans peur et sans reproche, 
in the shadow of your marvellous mountain that none knew—in 
all its moods and by all its ways—so well as you. You have 

* Cf. Whymper, Gutde to Chamonix, ¢. vi. 
t Cf. Whymper, Guide to Zermatt. 
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played the man in your generation. You are not forgotten, in 


memory you live. 
J. P. Farrar. 


The following is an extract from Sir Edward Davidson’s letter 
to me :— 

Daniel was quite unique in his way, and altogether ‘ sui generis.’ 
He was a true son of the eternal hills—born and bred to be a moun- 
taineer—a ‘bon chien qui chassait de race ’—a guide by instinct and 
intuition rather than by instruction and study. I am rather proud 
of having by a lucky inspiration given him a nickname which 
seemed to fit him, viz. that of ‘the child of nature.’ This was 
appropriate to him both subjectively and objectively, and described 
his transactions and demeanour off as well as on the hillside. 
I always felt that he was out of his element anywhere but in the 

igh mountains. He was an unconscious humourist of a high 
er, his absolute inappreciation of the extremely funny things 
that he did and said saline greatly to the effect of his performance. 
By many artless traits he endeared himself very much to me 
whan we travelled together. He was indeed a ‘ curioser Apostel,’ 
as Klucker, that ‘fine fleur’ of professional culture—himself the 
ser opposite of a ‘ child of nature ’—used to call him. With him 
an Blakes I did four or five of the finest expeditions of my life, 
viz. 


1. Wellenkuppe and Gabelhorn from the Trift Inn down to 
Arbenjoch and back to the Riffel Alp the same evening. 

2. se and Taschhorn from a bivouac a little above the Langen- 
fluh on the Saas side, and then along the whole ridge from the 
Mischabeljoch to the summit of the Dom and down to Randa. 

3. Matterhorn from the Staffel Alp inn, by Zmutt ridge, and down 
the Italian side in one day. 

4. Matterhorn by Carrel’s Galérie, in 1895 (the first time I did 
that route, when we re-opened it after twenty-seven vears’ disuse). 

5. Traverse of the Dent d’Hérens from the Staffel Alp to Breuil 
in one day. 

The last expedition was in the descent of the glacier de Mont 
Tabel late in the afternoon, in a year when it had been considered 
(as we only afterwards found out) impassable—one of the most 
exciting adventures in my experience. 

I should put Daniel—estimating him purely as a mountaineer 
and with regard to his qualities on the actual warpath—in the very 
first rank of his calling. He was no doubt the finest guide of Italian 
nationality (though in nature he was not Italian) who has yet 
appeared in the Alps. Klucker, a very competent though rather 
severe judge, and at that time one of the very few guides who had 
led up the N. route of the Grépon, said to me in 1894 that Alfred 
Simond was perhaps the best granite rock climber of that day, 
‘aber Daniel kommt ihm sehr sehr wenig nach.’ On ice and snow, 
though very good, he was not, I should say, more than in the first 
rank; and for neatness, rapidity and finish as a step-cutter, I do 
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not think—to speak of those of whom I have had long and intimate 
personal experience—he was quite comparable to Melchior Anderegg, 
Christian er, Ulrich Almer, Hans Jaun (in his best days), or to 
Klucker ten or fifteen years ago, or Joseph Pollinger to-dav. As 
an all-round man he was probably not excelled, unless possibly by 
the two last named ; for he was at least as good a rock-climber as 
any one of the rest, while he was inferior to none of them as a path- 
finder, and in what has been happily described as ‘ le vrai instinct 
des glaciers.’ 

His death removes a remarkable and most picturesque personality 
from the Alps, and I hope that you who knew him far better than 
any other English climber will write a detailed ‘In Memoriam’ 
notice of him—of which he is well worthy—for the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ 
Guido Rey will no doubt do so for the Italian ‘ Bollettino,’ and very 
interesting it should be to compare the two appreciations, each 
made by so competent and so sympathetic a judge. 


THE ALPINE CLUB WINTER EXHIBITION OF ALPINE © 
PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, AND BLACK AND WHITE 
DRAWINGS. 


Mr. GopFreEyY ELLIs 1s to be most heartily congratulated on having 
produced one of the most interesting exhibitions hitherto held at the 
Alpine Club, whose doors were opened to the members and their 
friends from December 9 to 29, for the exhibition of * A Loan Collec- 
tion of Alpine Prints, Engravings, and Black and White Drawings.’ 

The exhibitors must have been very much gratified at the evident 
interest which was shown in the really remarkable collection of 
about 100 black and white drawings, and over 320 Alpine prints 
and engravings. 

Mr. Ellis and Mr. Nettleton, both of whom possess large collec- 
tions of the latter, were the chief contributors, the other exhibitors 
who contributed in varying degrees to the success of the exhibition 
being Sir Edward Davidson, Sir Alexander Kennedy, Sir W. M. 
Conway, Messrs. Baillie-Grohman, Baird, Barnes, Baumer, Browne, 
Ellis Carr, C. T. Dent, G. F. A. England, Gardiner, C. A. Hunt, 
R. W. Lloyd, Longden, H. F. Montaigner, G. H. Morse, A. L. Mumm, 
G. A. Solly, 8. Spencer, G. L. Stampa, Steele, P. H. Thorpe, 
Townshend, H. Wagner, A. H. Willink, H. G. Willink, C. H. R. 
Wollaston, and G. W. Young, Rev. H. J. Heard, Rev. W. Weston, 
Rev. A. V. Valentine Richards, Mrs. 8. Morse, Miss Pawsev, the 
proprietors of Punch, the Alpine Club, and finally Dr. Diibi and 
Monsieur C. Montandon, who verv kindly sent from Switzerland a 
splendid contribution of ‘Alpine prints. 

Most of the prints and engravings were over 100 years old, some 
dating as far back as 1770. 

More than half of the prints depicted views on the lakes and in the 
subalpine districts, whilst about 100 represented scenes in the High 
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Alps. It is curious to note that they were almost entirely confined 
to the Mont Blanc range and the Bernese Oberland, these bein 
eioneregsicd the only two great mountain districts which offered 

ecent accommodation for the enterprising travellers who appeared 
to have visited them in steadily increasing numbers, for it is evident 
that the exploits of De Saussure and his successor aroused a desire 
to gain a more intimate knowledge of the great Alpine giants for 
so many centuries shrouded in mystery. 

There were two solitary prints of views near Zermatt, one of 
the Boden Glacier, and one of the Zmutt Glacier, neither of which 

robably dates farther back than 1850. As we know that De 
Saussure visited this valley and ascended the Klein Matterhorn, and 
that sundry other ascents were made in the range in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, it seems extraordinary that the attention of 
the engravers of that day was not directed to that valley, and more 
especially to the Matterhorn, which could hardly have produced less 
impression on the early traveller than it does on the blasé tourist 
of to-day. Some such prints may possibly exist, but in any case 
none found their way to the exhibition. 

It was very interesting to notice the difference in the extent of 
the glaciers compared with the present day. 

It is obviously impossible to give a very detailed notice of the 
prints. 

The finest exhibits in the room were, without doubt, two exquisite 
aries by F. N. Koenig, ‘ Le Retour des Alpes’ and ‘* La Famille 

borieuse,’ both lent by M. Montandon, although many pro- 
bably considered two prints by Freudenberger, ‘ Les Chanteuses du 
Mois de Mai’ and ‘ La Petite Féte Imprévue,’ lent by Mr. H. G. 
Willink, equally fine. 

A very rare and beautiful print was the ‘ Vue prise du Cemetiere 
de Thoune,’ by W. Wocher. It may be remarked that the quaint 
spelling on many of the prints was reproduced in the catalogue. 

There was also a very fine selection of prints by Aberli, one of 
the earliest engravers to produce coloured Alpine prints. 

Another interesting set shown were those known as Descourtis 
prints, engraved by Wolff & Rosenberg. 

Two beautiful prints of remarkable freshness were shown by Mr. 
Spencer in the ‘ Vue du fameux Mt. Blanc,’ by Bac d’Albe, and 
, Vine du Chateau de Chillon,’ by Hubert. 

There were several other fine examples of Bac d’Albe. 

The prints by G. Lory Pére and G. Lory Fils were all worth 
examination, especially ‘L’Entrée dans la Vallée de Chaumony ’ 
(1783). 

Those by J. A. Linck (lent by Mr. Godfrey Ellis) were distin- 
guished by a quite delightful softness of tone to be found in few 
others in the room. 

Other charming sets were those by Schilbach, Bidermann, and 
Grundmann ; and twelve Tyrolese views by B. de Ben, sent by 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman, looked exc eedingly effective hung side by 
side in two rows. 
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There were several versions of the well-known prints illustrating 
De Saussure’s ascent of Mt. Blanc, all of which have apparently 
been drawn from the same sources, similar figures with some varia- 
tions of positions appearing in all the prints. The two shown by 
Sir Alexander Kennedy are identical with the two sent bv Mr. 
Ellis, excepting that the figure of De Saussure differs as to the 

sition and costume. The prints belonging to Mr. Ellis are, we 

elieve, exceedingly rare. Two of the other prints showed a curious 
discrepancy in the date, giving 1785 as the year of the ascent. 

There were also interesting portraits of De Saussure, Dr. Paccard, 
Jacques Balmat, and Cachat le Geant. Two prints of the Source 
of the Arveyron, and of the Glacier des Bossons, were also interest- 
ing as being made from drawings by Bourrit. 

There were a few entertaining prints of the gymnastic perform- 
ances of chamois hunters, one illustrating an amusing mele of the 
use of the rope to pull an adventurous amateur up a steep rock 


A very attractive and instructive group of prints gave illustra- 
tions of the old native costumes, and of domestic life in the moun- 
tains. Particularly interesting was a set of prints entitled ‘ Jeux 
et Usages,’ lent by Rev. H. J. Heard. 

Two very quaint and characteristic prints of Fuji Yama, by 
Hokusai, were shown by the Rev. W. Weston. ; 

Modern work was well represented by two very beautiful coloured 

hotogravures from pictures by Mr. E. T. Compton, one being 
onte Rosa from Monte Moro, and the other the Rosengarten 
Range, both lent by Mr. E. A. Broome. 

Turning our attention now to the other section of the exhibition, 
Sir Edward Davidson lent four splendid examples in monochrome 
of Mr. E. T. Compton's art. Mr. Compton’s drawing of peaks and 
ridges is unerringly correct, and at the same time he always conveys 
the majesty of the mountains. As exemplified by the remarkably 
correct drawing of the Matterhorn, Ruskin showed that he at least 
had no desire to improve on the design of nature. 

There were several nice monochrome sketches of Alpine snow 
scenery by Mr. A. D. McCormick, but the best exhibits from this 
gentlemen were the charming Himalayan pen and ink sketches, 
and two excellent climbing sketches, ‘The Crack Climber’ and 
* Crossing the Bergschrund.’ 

Mr. Ellis Carr sent fourteen very delightful pen and ink drawings 
of British Hill and Sea-cliff Scenery. The minute detail which he 
has worked into these drawings is quite extraordinary, and that 
without impairing them in any way in an artistic sense. 

Mr. C. A. Hunt sent several pleasing sketches, of which the ‘ Old 
Bridge, Lucerne,’ and the impressionist ‘ Rothhorn from the Hornlhi’ 
took our fancy most. Other interesting exhibits were a drawing 
of Mt. Blanc by J. A. Linck, and some pencil drawings in the same 
district by J. J. Juite, about one hundred years old. 

Three very pretty pictures were those by Mr. Longden of New 
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Zealand Alpine scenery, and Miss Pawsey showed some nice little 
pencil sketches. 

The drawings by Mr. I. Finnemore were very well executed, but 
the attitudes of the party cutting steps, and the angles of the slopes 
down which the party glissaded, did not suggest the precautions 
which experience was supposed to have suggested. 

We were very glad to renew our acquaintance with Mr. H. G. 
Willink’s adonieable drawings of the incidents of a climber’s day. 
How could those who have experienced the miserable joys of ‘ The 
Doubtful Day ’ fail to take a delight in Mr. Willink’s sketch. 

The humorous side of Alpine life was well in evidence at the 
exhibition. 

We had several original Punch drawings, of which perhaps the 
most successful was ‘ Toil and Pleasure,’ by Mr. G. L. Stampa. 

‘A Lecture at the Alpine Club,’ by Mr. George Morrow, was 
extremely comical, and should really find a permanent home in the 
Club rooms. Another delightfully humorous sketch was ‘A Very 
Comfortable Place,’ by Mr. Lewis Baumer, who also sent two others 
equally well drawn, but not quite so telling in humour. 

Mr. Arthur Rackham’s originality was well displayed in the 
delightful ‘ Alpine Notes,’ which was worth careful study, as were 
also the two other Punch drawings by Mr. Townshend and 
Mr. Rowntree, both of which added decidedly to the gaiety of the 
exhibition, which would certainly not have been complete without 
something from the facile pencil of the popular Sir F. Carruthers 
Gould, who always manages to strike the right note. The drawing 
of the chamois with Mr. Bryce’s head was one of the best things 
shown. There were two very nice original drawings for book plates 
by Mr. L. L. Brooke and Mr. Harold Nelson. 

The arrangement and hanging of the exhibits was kindly super- 
vised by Mr. Sydney Spencer, whose great experience was an in- 
valuable aid in this important detail. 


THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 
THe following additions have been made to the Library since 


July :-— 

New Books, Pamphlets and Articles, 

Alpine Club of Canada: see Rockies, 1909. 

Alpine Gipfelfiihrer. Stuttgart u. Leipzig, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1909. 
8vo, ill. M. 1.50 each 
xviii. Das Binnhorn und seine Umgebung, von Jos. Gmelch, _ pp. 76. 

xix. Das Zuckerhuti und seine Nachbarn, von Ernst Entress. pp. 76. 
xx. Schwarzstein-Mérchner- Moselle, von Leon Treptow. pp. 81. 

Baedeker, Carl. Switzerland and the adjacent portions of Italy, Savoy, and 
Tyrol, 23rd edition. 

Leipzig, Baedeker ; London, Unwin; New York, Scribner, 1909. M.9 
8vo, Pp. xl, 584; maps. 


—_— —_ —_ — - 


Binz, A., Flore du Binnental ; see Desbuissons, L. 
Bosazza, F.  L’alpinismo nel biennio 1907-8. In La‘ Rassegna nazionale, 
Firenze, vol. clxix. 15 Settembre 1909 


8vo, pp. 10, 
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Briet, Lucien. Ramond & Lomet. Pau, Garet, 1908 
8vo, pp. 19; ill. 

Cadby, C. Ski-ingforwomen. In Fry’s Mag., London, vol. xii, no. 69. 

8vo, pp. 249-253 ; ill. December, 1909 

Calendar, The Tyrolean. Belfast, McCaw Stevenson & Orr, 1910 

This is a day by day calendar pasted (unfortunately) on to a very 

excellent reproduction in colour’ of Mr MacWhirter’s picture ‘June 

in the Austrian Tyrol.’ The size of the print is 7” x 1L". Itis a 

pity that the effect of the picture is entirely spoilt by pasting the 

calendar over a portion of it, as it is a fine reproduction of the beautiful 

original. However, unmounted copies of the print may be obtained 


at 64 each. 
Casella, Georges. La Meije. In L’Ilustration, Paris, No. 3473. 
Folio, pp. 198-207; plates. 18 Septembre, 1909. 75 o. 


Some very good plates. 

Christomannos, Th. Die neue Dolomitenstrasse Bozen—Cortina—Toblach 
und ihre Nebenlinien. Wien, Reisser, 1909. M. 3 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 71; ill. 

This book is chiefly illustrations, and these are unusually beautiful, 
The book is well got up. 

Coolidge, Rev. W. A. B. The Bernese Oberland. Volume 1. From the 
Gemmi to the Moénchjoch. Part 1. The Main Range. A new edition. 
Conway and Coolidge's Climbers’ Guides. London, Unwin, 1909. 10/- 
Sm. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 155. 

Correvon, Henry et Philippe Robert. La Flore Alpine, 
8vo, pp. 40; col. plates. Genéve, Edition Atar [1909]. Fr. 20 

The plates are very interesting, for while the flower illustrations are 
treated with scientific accuracy, they are rendered in the manner of 
decorative art. The book is excellently got up. 

Crammer, Prof. Hans. Struktur und Bewegung der Gletschcreises. Vortrag, 
gehalten am 5. November 1908. Erlangen, Junge, 1909 
8vo, pp. 97-126, plates; reprinted from Mitt. d. Geogr. Ges. in Miinchen, 
iv. Bd., 1. Hft. 

v. Dalla Torre, K. W. Die Pflanzen und Tierwelt Tirols, 
8vo, pp. 8. Innsbruck, Wagner, 1909 

Desbuissons, Léon. La Vallée de Binn (Valais). Etude géographique, 
géologique, minéralogique et pittoresque. . . . Précédé d'une Préface par 
M. A. Lacroix, et suivi d'une Etude sur la Flore du Binnental, par M. le 
Dr A. Binz. Lausanne, Bridel, 1909. Fr. 10 
8vo, viii, 328; map, plates. 

Dolin, H. Routes des Alpes frangaises. Itinéraires avec profils des pentes & 
Véchelle du ie A lusage des alpinistes, cyclistes et voituristes. .. . 
Edité par le Syndicat d’initiative dela Savoie. 2 parties. Chambery [1909] 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 144. 112; plans, map. 

Dubuis, H. Souvenirs de mes ascensions au Mont-Blanc et au Cervin. Suivis 
de L’alpinisme en général. Confc¢rence donnée & Pranyins, le 26 février 
1908. Nyon, Aubert, 1908 
8vo, pp. 62. 

Enzensperger, Ernst. Die Gruppe der Madelegabel. 
8vo, iv, 104; map, plates. Kempten u. Munchen, Kosel, 1909. M. 2 

This book is an extension of an article in the Zeitschrift d. D. u. GE. A.-V. 
for 1907. The Madelegabel is in the centre of the Allgiiuer Alps. 

Farina, Francesco. Valle Soana. Guida storico-descrittiva illustrato. Per 
cura del Comitato Pro-Soana. (Ivrea, L. Garda, 1909) 
8vo, pp. 134; map, JL 

Fischer, Dr Andreas, Hsg. von. aAufzeichnungen zweier Haslitaler. I. 
Chronik 1792-1821 von Johann v. Weissentluh dem Acltern. II. Alpen- 
reisen 1850-1851 von Johann v. Weissentluh dem Jtingern. 
8vo, pp. 166; plates. Bern, Francke, 1910. M. 3 
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Fuchs, R. F. Physiologische Studien im Hochgebirge. SA. Sitzu a 
phys.-mediz. Soc. in Erlangen, Bd. 40. Erlangen, Junge & Sohn, 1909 
8vo, pp. 204-264. 

Account of experiment on the Col d'Olen and at the Capanna Regina 


Margherita. 
Hagenbach-Bischoff. Bericht der Gletscherkommission fiir das Jahr 1908-09. 
SA Verh. d. schw. naturf. Ges. Lausanne. 8vo, pp. 5. 1909. 


Various measurements etc. of the Rhone Glacier. 
Hedin, Sven. Trans-Himalaya. Discoveries and adventures in Tibet. 
2 vols 8vo, maps, il London, Macmillan, 1909. 32/ 
Heimatschutz. Ligue pour la beauté. Zeitschrift der schweizer Vereinigung 
fir Heimatschutz. Jahrgang iv. 
Sm. fol., pp. 53; ill. Biimpliz, Benetli, 1909 
This volume is concerned chiefly with buildings in town and country. 
Parts 3 and 4, however, are devoted to ‘ Alpine Schénheit,’ with 
two interesting articles by Professor F. Becker on why the Alps 
attract, and a number of well-printed mountain views. 
Hoek, H. Wie lerne ich Schi-Laufen. 3. Aufl. 


8vo, pp. 33; ill. Munchen, Lammer, 1910 [i.e. 1909]. Pf. 80 
——, U. £ C. Richardson. Der Schi und seine sportliche Benutzung. 
4te deutsche Aufl. Minchen, Lammer, 1910 


8vo, pp. vili, 215: ill 
Hiigli, E. Die Jungfrau. Dichtung. Schkeuditz b. Leipzig, Schiifer, 1909 
8vo, pp. 187. 
Jardine, Mrs J. The Sanctuary of the hills. Six New Year cards, with 
coloured views of Swiss scenes. Mildmay Series 9808. 54! x 4. 
London, Lewer, 1909. 1/- 
Jenkins, Lady (Minna). Sport and Travel in both Tibets. With map and 
twenty-five coloured illustrations exactly reproduced from the authoress’s 
original sketches. 
Printed and published by Blades, East & Blades, London (1909). 10/6 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 87; plates. 
A slight interesting diary with fair coloured plates of scenery and people. 
Joanne, Paul. Suisse. Paris, Hachette, 1909. . 7.50 
8vo, pp. 80%, xxix, 380; maps. 
Klosters. Exkursions-Karte von Kloster & Umgebung. 1/25,000. Hsg. v. 
Kur- & Verkehrsverein Klosters. 
Bern, Kiimmerley & Frey, 1909. 80 cts. 
Leberle, Dr Hans. Schwaiger’s Fiihrer durch das Wettersteingebirge mit 
ausfihrlicher Beschreibung der Talstationen, Ausftliige, Talwanderungen, 
CU berginge u. Hochtouren der Gruppe. 3. Aufl. Vollstandig neu gearbeitet 
und erganzt durch Dr. Hans Leberle. Munchen, Lindauer, 1909. M. 4 
8vo, pp. xviii, 192; map, 1] panoramas. 
This is a guide book for climbers, 
Leroy, A. L. Nos Fils et nos Filles en voyage. Préface de M. E. Bouty. 
8vo, pp. xv, 263; ub Paris, Vuibert et Nony [1909] 
This gives records of various ‘ caravanes scolaires.’ Those ‘ caravanes,’ 
under the w#gis of the C.A.F. and others, are an important educative 
means. They have been imitated in Germany and in Italy. 


Lorenz, Friedrich. Opfer der Alpen. Eine Bergphantasie. 


8vo, pp. 42. Wien, Konegen, 1910. M. 1.50 
Im Schaffen und Ringen, Soll die Schénheit der Bergwelt, 
Im Kampfe ums Brot, Euch Trésterin sein, 
Im Kampfe um Ziele, Euch starken und stahlen, 
In Sorge und Not, Von Schwermut befrei'n. 


de Martonne, E. et A. Cholley. Excursion géographique dans les Alpes du 
Dauphiné. Vercors et Oisans. In Bull. Soc. de géogr. Lyon, 2e sér. t. 1, 


fase. 5. 1908. Fr. 2.50 
8vo, pp. 201-241; ill. 
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Marzell, Heinrich, Die Pflanzenwelt der Alpen. Eine Einfiihrung in die 
Kenntnis und die Lebensverhialtnisse unserer hautigsten Alpenpflanzen. 
Naturwis. Wegweiser, Serie A, Bd. 7. 


8vo, pp. 96; plates. . Stuttgart, Strecker & Schréder [1909]. M.°1 
Mason, A. E.W. The brokenroad. 2nd edition. 
‘8vo, pp. vi, 352. London, Smith, Elder, 1908 


A novel. Chap. vii, pp. 54-67, In the Dauphiné, climbing on the Meije. 

Muir, John. Stickeen. Boston & New York, Houghton, Mifflin, 1909. 2/6 
8vo, pp. 74. 

A delightfully told dog story, relating an adventure which occurred to 
the author and his dog * Stickeen ’ on an Alaskan glacier, in which the 
dog proved an adept in ice climbing. 

Newton and Co.’s catalogue of lantern slides. 1910. 

This includes about 1000 alpine slides. 

Ouston, T. G., Climbing in Corsica ; see Renwick, G. 

Pallin, And. Med isyxa, gletscherrep och skidor. 
8vo, pp. 206 ; ill. Stockholm, Bonnier [1909]. Kr. 3 

Expeditions on Mte Rosa and in Jamtland. 

Patéra, T. L. Fiihrer durch die Lienzer Dolomiten. 
8vo, pp. 176; plates, sketch map. Wien, Selbstverlag, 1909. K. 4.50 

An excellent climbers’ guide. The climbs are given in detail and 
illustrated in many cases by photographs; and authorities are given. 

Plan, Danielle. Un génevois d’autrefois. Henri-Albert Gosse (1753-1816). 
8vo, pp. 522, cix ; plates. Paris, Fischbacher: Genéve, Kundig, 1909 

Presented by H. F. Montagnier, Esq. 

Plant, Fridolin. Reise-Fiihrer durch Vinschgau, Oberinntal bis Landeck und 
die Seitentaler. 2. Aufl. Meran, Plant, 1909 
8vo, pp. 117; sketch map, plates. 

A popular guide book. 

Purton, Rev. W. A. Clergymen and Climbing. In the Churchman, London. 
8vo, pp. 602-607. August, 1909 

Reichenbach-Kiental, Kandertal, Aeschi und Spiez, Exkursions-Karte fiir. 
Hgg. v. Verkehrsverein Reichenbach-Kiental. Schweiz. Landestopographie. 
1 /50,000. Bern, Kiimmerley & Frey, 1909 

Reishauer, Hermann. Die Alpen. Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, Sammlung 
wissensch.-gemeinverstindl. Darstellungen, 276. Bandchen. 
8vo, pp. 140; ill. Leipzig, Teubner, 1909. M. 1 

A good !‘ttle handbook. 

Rekstad, J. Die Abhangigkeit der Lage der Schneegrenze von den Sommer- 
isothermen in Norwegen. In Forh. Videnskabs-Nelskabs, Christiania, for 


1907, no. 7. October, 1907 
8vo, pp. 8. : , 

Renwick, George. Romantic Corsica... with a chapter on climbing by 
T. G. Ouston. London and Leipsic, Unwin, 1909. 10/6 net 


8vo, pp. 327 ; plates, map. 

Rickmers, W. Rickmer. Ski-ing for beginners and mountaineers. 
8vo, pp. 175; ill. . London and Leipsic, Unwin, 1910. 4/6 nett 

Robert, P.; see Correvon, H. 

Rockies. Mountaincering in the Rockies. How the Alpine Club of Canada 
was started. In World's Work. July 1909 
8vo, pp. 214-216; ill. 

Saas-Fee. Map, etc. Bern, Kiimmerley & Frey, 1909 

Schaffer, Mrs Chas. A recently-explored lake in the Rocky Range of Canada. 
In Bull. Geogr. Soc. Philadelphia, vol. 7, no. 3. July 1909 
8vo, pp. 1-12; plates. 

Describes a lake north of Brazeau Mountain; illustrated with good 
mountain views. 


Schwaiger’s Wettersteingebirge; see Leberle, H. 
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Seidel, H. Balshazar Hacquot als Karpathenforscher. In Globus, Braun- 
schweig, Bd. xev, Nr. 17, 6. Mai 1909 
4to, pp. 267-270. 

—— B. Hacquets Reisen in der Hohen Tatra. In Globus, Braunschweig, 
Bd. xov,. Nr. 23. 24. Juni 1909 
4to, pp. 257-2060. 

(Sempresolo). Taschenbiichlein fiir Bergsteiger nebst Kalender. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 4. Bern, Stampfli, 1909 

Stein, M.A. Explorations in Central Asia. Reprinted from the seal 
Journal, q.v. 1909 
8vo, pp. 66; map, plates. 

Steub, Ludwig. Streifztige durch Vorarlberg. Mit einer Einleitung und 
Anmerkungen neu hsg. von Hans Nagele. Miinchen, Hugendubel, 1908 
8vo, pp. xvi, 183; portrait. 

Suess, Edward. The face of the earth (Das Antlitz der Erde). Translated by 
Hertha B. C. Sollas under the direction of W. J. Sollas, | Vol. iv. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press, 109 Lie, PTO) 25 nett. 
Roy. 8vo. pp. viii, 673: all. 

This volume contains part 5 of the work, and describes the Altaides in 
Europe, America and Africa: the Alps: the Pyrenees: and the 
mountains of N. and S. America. 

Switzerland. Dictionnaire Géographique de la Suisse, publié sous les auspices 
de la Société neuchiteloise de geographie. 21° fascicule, comprenant les 
livraisons 237-248. Totfen—Valais. Neuchatel, Attinger freres, 1908 

Tirol. Guide and Hotel Book of Tirol. Edited by the Landesverband fur 
Fremdenverkehr in Tirol 7th edition. Innsbruck, Wagner, 1909 
8vo0, pp. 1795 all. 

Vallot, Henri. L'attribution des noms nouveaux en haute montagne. Es- 
quixse orographique des Aiguilles de Chamonix du Col du Plan a ft Aiguille 
de I'M. Paris, Leeog, 1909 
8vo, pp. 25; ill. Extr. avec additions et corrections de * La Montagne ’ 

du 20 Novembre 1409 

Webb, Frank. Switzerland of the Swiss. 
8vo, pp. vill, 254; plates, London, Pitman, 1909, 6 - 

A masa of information on most Swiss subjects, put together in no regular 
order, but readable and interesting ; and of sume use if strict accuracy 
is not required. To the averaye reader the irregular style and fre- 
quent errors will not do much harm. The * alpinist’ will be amused 
by the description of himself (he is mixed up with railways, banking, 
chauvinisin, botany and alpinisin) :—‘ His dream is the scaling of 
Impossible peaks ; his passion is speleclogy, the exploration of crevices, 
couloirs, or to be crawling up the vertical sides of a precipice,’ 

Weissenfluh, J. v.; see Fischer, A. 

White, J. Claude. Sikhim and Bhutan, Twenty-one years on the north-east 
frontier, 1887-1908. London, Arnold, 1909. 21;- nett 
Iinp. 8vo, pp. xix, 332; map, plates. 

Woelflin, E. Une ancienne mesure de la hauteur du Mont- Blane. 
8vo, pp. 9. Malzeville-Nancy, Thomas, 1909 

Twenty copies of this have been printed, of which this is no. 6. This 
quotes from * Traité de la comete . . . par J. P. Loys de Cheseaux, 
Lausanne, 1744.’ as follows :—* Cette methode que j'ai éprouve en 
particulier a Péegard du Mont-Maudit en Savoye, une des plus hautes 
de notre monde, puisqu'dl a pres de 2246 tuises de hauteur perpendicu- 
laire sur le niveau du lac de Geneve.’ 

This makes the calculated height of Mont Blanc to be 4750 metres, which 
is much nearer the truth than the previous calculation of 2426 toises 
above the Lake of Geneva given by Fatio in the 1730 edition of Spon’s 

* Histoire de Geneve, 


Workman, W. H. A study oft nieve penitente in Himalaya. Paper No. 2. 
VOL. XXV F 
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Reprinted from ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Gletscherkunde,’ May 1909, with some 

additions. 

8vo, pp. 27: plates. London, Spottiswoode, 1909 
Presented by the Author. | 

Workman, W. H. The first circuit of the Nun Kun. In Travel and 
Exploration, London, vol. 3, No. 13. January 1910 
8vo, pp. 7; plates. 

Workman, Mrs F. B. My highest ascent in the Himalaya. In Travel and 
Exploration, London, vol. 2, no. 12. December 1909 
8vo, pp. 321-326 ; plates. 

Workman, Dr W. H. and Mrs F. B. Illustrations of the Bullock-Workman 
Expedition to the Nun Kun Himalaya from photographs taken in 1906 on 
said expedition. A volume of plates presented by Dr and Mrs Workman. 


Club Publications. 
The Alpine Ski Club Annual, A record of winter mountaineering. No. 2. 


8vo, pp. 86 ; plates. London, Horace Marshall, 1909. 2/- 
Contains ;— 
O. D. Tauern, Guideless ascents m winter, Mte Rosa and the Blinden- 
horn. 


W. A. M. Moore, Zinal to Zermatt. 
H. Hoek, Fortnight in the Dolomites. 
C. S. Lindsay, Easter in Norway. 
W. R. Rickmers, Two avalanches. 
F. A. M. Noelting, Concerning avalanches. 
Appalachian Mountain Club. Bulletin, vol. 2. 1908-9 
8vo, pp. 103. 
This is a monthly Circular of Club notices, excursions, etc. 
C.A.F. 4e concours international de ski, Pau-Eaux-Bonnes, 21-24 Janvier 


1910. Pau, Garet, 1909 
ObL 8vo, pp. 8. 

—— Section Lyonnaise. Revue Alpine. Année 1909. Volume xv. 
8vo, pp. xi, 460 ; maps, plates. Lyon, 1909 


The ‘ Articles originaux ’ are ;— 
A. Coutagne, Le massif de la Portetta. 
J. Escarra, Dans le Haut Dauphine. 
P. Helbronner, En Marge des Carnets de ma 4me campagne géodésique. 
La Porteille, L’ Arcalod. 
Cl. Regaud, En Chartreuse. 
H. Ferrand, Le Lac Saint-Laurent. 
A. Lavirotte, Chasse en montagne. 
E. Gaillard, Autour du Thabor. 
H. Cuénot, Autour de Vallorcine. 
Cl. Joublot, La muraille N.-E. du Brévent. 
E. Gaillard, Le Signal de Clery. 
—— Sud-Ouest. Bulletins Nos. 63 et 64, Année 1908. 
8vo, pp. 232. Bordeaux, Cadoret, 1908 
The articles are ;— 
P. Arné, En skis 4 Sallent. 
L. Gaurier, Sallent. 
F. Faurens, A travers le Marboré. 
L. Gaurier, Avalanches. 
L. Briet, Autour de la Sierra de Guara. 
L. Ch. Gaurier, Note sur les variations de l’enneigement. 


a Table alphabétique et méthodique ... numeéros 41 a 64, par 
M. le Comte de Saint-Saud. 19u9 
8vo, pp. 12. 

peenen Bulletin. 2me série, No. 1. Juillet 1902 
8vo, pp. 90. 


The Bulletin in new series continues of equal interest. 
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C.A.F. Section Vosgienne. Bulletin. 28me année. Nancy, 1909 
8vo, pp. 10, 
C.A.I. Sez. Canavesana, Ivrea. Cavancse eo Valle d'Aosta. Rivista mensile 


illustrata. Anno 1. 1909 
8vo;: ul 
—— Milano. Annuario 18. 1906 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 156. 

—— Verona. Atraverso le Prealpi Veronesi e «ul Lago di Garda. 4 Congresso 

degli Alpinisti Itahani, 5-11 Settembre 109. Guida-Itinerario. 

8vo, pp. vii, 225: al. (Verona, Franchini, 1908) 

Carta delle Prealpi Veronesi 6 del Lago di Garda. 1909 
The Climbers’ Club Journal: Edited by A. W. Andrews. Vol. xi. 
8vo ; plates. London, 1909 
Among other articles this contains :— 
F. H. Grenfell. Climbing in Guernsey. 
P. L. Dickinson, A rock climb in County Wicklow. 
Traverse of the east face of Trvfaen. 
H. Bishop, Some Ogwen climbs. 
New climbs on Lhwedd. 
J. M. A. Thomson, East peak of Lliwedd. 
Club alpino bassanese. Guida alpina del Baxsanese e delle Montagne limitrofe 
... completa dal socio Plinio Fraccaro con nuove aguiunte ed illus. 
trazioni. Bassano, Stab. tip. Dante Puzzato, 1909. L. 2 
Svo, pp. xxiv. 189; map. ill. 

D.u.00.A.-V. Einladung zur 40. Haupt-Versammlung des D.u.Oe. A.-V. in Wien 
vom 8.-12. September 199. 

Obl. fol. pp. 8. 

—— Zeitschrift. Bd. xxx, Jahrgang 1%). Redigiert von H. Heas. 
4to, pp. viii, 368 ; maps, plates. Munchen, Bruckmann, 1909 

The articles are ;— 
E. Oberhummer, Die altesten Karten der Weatalpen. 

Reproductions of maps of Fra Mauro, 1457; Cusanus, 15th cent. : 
Martellus, J5th cent. : Ptolomacus (Strassburg), 1613: Turst, 
1496: Tschudi. 1570: Munster, 1544: etc. : with text. 

H. Steinitzer, Menschen u. Bergen, China. 

Sacred hills, graves on hills, paradise on hilla, legends, feeling for 

and philosophy of nature, ascents, bibliography, ete. 
L. Hanisch, Tapunygatita. 
H. Hoek, Zehn Winter mit Schiern. 
Schwarzwald, Lukmanier, Clariden, Mt Blanc, Jotunheim, Titlis, 
Oberland, Norway, ete. 
A. Hacker, Klaas-Billen- Bay, Spitzbergen. 
H. Pfann, Taschhorn ut. d. Teufelsgrat. 
K. Blodig, Firnwelt d. Montblanc. 
J. Mayr, Am Fuase d. Monte Baldo, 
H. Schneller, Die Heiterwand, Lechtaleralpen. 
H. Barth, Hoch v. Dachstein an. 
H. Cranz, Die Jamtalgruppe. 
F. Kordon, Ankogelgruppe. 
J. Aichinger, Die Julischen Alpen. 
J. Emmer, D.u.Qe. A.-V. 1895-1909. 

—— Mitteilungen. N. F. Bd. xxv. Jahrgang 1909. Redigiert von Heinrich 
Hess. Munchen- Wien, 1909 
4to, pp. vill, 278; ill. 

Among the articles are the following :— 
W. Freund, Ersteig. d. Gross-Seehorns i. d. Litznerferner. 
P. Hubsl, Ersteig. d. Cimone d. Pala v. S.-W. 
K. Endell, Neue Hochtouren in d. Zentralpyrendaen: Balaitous, 
Crete du milieu. 
C. Nissen, Besteig. d. Cima Belpra, 
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H. Kees, Im Reiche d. Ortlers. 

ue Auer, Im Bannkreis d. Wildebene. 
- Donabaum, Zur Erschliessung d. Granatspit : 

A. v. Martin, Winterfahrten in italischen Been a 

H. Gmelin, Der Zwolfer ti. d. Nordostwand. 

K. Plaichinger, Gesiuse-Bergfahrt. 1. Durchkletterung d. Odstein- 
karturm-Westwand. 

A. Schober, Eine Gratwanderung in der Reisseck-Gruppe. 

J. Draxter, Reisepline fir Alpenturen. 

K. Blodig, Westliches Ferwall. 

O. E. Meyer, Allein auf die Weissmiess. 

J. Ittlinger, Eine Grivola iiberschreitung mit Aufstieg ii. d. pile tle 

W. Engelhardt, Aus dem Kaunergrat: Madatschspitzen, Schwaben- 
kopf, Gsahlkopf (Abstieg u. d. S.W. Grat). 

D.u.00e.A.-V. Bozen. Riickblick auf die 40jiihrige Titigkeit 1869-1909. 
Von H. Forcher-Mayr. Bozen, Selbstverlag, 1909 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 69 : plates. 

This contains the story of the Club’s various forms of activity, and 
also the following articles ;— 
J. Santner, Ersteigung der Schlernspitze. 
P. Mayr, Die Nordwand der Santnerspitze. 
F. Forcher-Mayr, Eine neue Bergfahrt vom Sellajoch aus. 
—— Brixen. Verzeichnis der Wegmarkierungen im Arbeitsgebiete der 


Sektion. 4 Aufl. 1910 
8vo, pp. 24; map. 

—— Gleiwitz. Tiatigkeitsbericht 1906. 1907 
8vo, pp. 44. 

—— Oberland. xX. Jahresbericht, fiir das Jahr 1908. 
8vo, pp. 73; 2 plates. Miinchen, 1909 

—  Scharding. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 4. 1887 

—— Schwarzer-Grat. Fest-Schrift zum 25jiihrigen Bestehen der Sektion, 
1880-1905. Leutkirch, Bernklau, 1905 
8vo, pp. 19 ; portraits. 

—— Satzung. 8vo, pp. 4. 1901 

Excursionnistes marseillais, Bulletin annuel de la Société. 12me année, 
1908. | 1909 
8vo, pp 175. 

Fédération des Sociétés Pyrénéistes, Pau. Bulletin Pyrénéen. xiv® année. 

' Nos. 75-83. 1909 


Bvo, pp. 448; plates. 
Among other articles this contains ;— 

H. Beraldi, Les officiers topographes, 1849-1851. 
This runs through 7 Nos. 

—— Un officier géodésien. 

Durand, H. Mes courses, 1870-1874: l’Araillous, Néouvielle, Pic 
Long, Trois-Saurs, Balaitous, Pic du Midi par le nord. 

P. Labrouche, Pyrénées asturiennes et Alpes dolomitiques, 

F. Faurens, Du Mont Perdu a la Munia. 

L. Gaurier, Etudes glaciaires. 
This runs through 8 Nos. 

M. H., De Sallent 4 Bajaruelo. 

XXX. Massif du Canigou. 

Bourdil, Le Capéran du Ger. 

G. Ledormeur, Pic du Portillon. 

Fraccaro, P. ; see Club alpino bassanese. 
The Geographical Journal, vol. xxxiii. London, R.G.S., January-June, 1909 
8vo, pp. viii, 788 ; ill. 
Among the articles are ;— 

January: W. Broadfoot, Scientific results of Sven Hedin’s Journey 

in Central Asia. 
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March : G. Merzbacher, Exploration in the Tian-Shan Mountains. 
April: Sven Hedin, etc., Journeys in Tibet, 1906-8. 
The Geographical Journal, vol. xxxiv. London, R.G.S., July-December, 1909 
8vo, pp. viii, 754 ; maps, ill. 
Among the articles are the following of alpine interest ;— 
July: M. A. Stein, Explorations in Central Asia. 
August: Major Bright, Exploration in Ruwenzori region. 
September: M. A. Stein, Explorations in Central Asia. 
November : Dr. Longstaff’s Himalayan Expedition. 
December: W. M. Davis, Alps in the Glacial Period. 
Nederlandsche Alpen-Vereeniging. Mededeelingen. 7 parts. ; 
8vo, ill. Zwolle, Tijl, 1905-8 
This contains ;— 


July 1905: Uit het dagboek van Constantin Huyghens over zijn 
reis nach Venetié. 
Chur, Splugen, Chiavenna, in 1620. 
— P. van Meeurs, Traverseering van alle Aiguilles van den Gr, 
Charmoz van Noord tot Zuid. 
January 1906: C. van der Hoeven, Hohe Tauern. 
November 1906: G. J. Lugard, Bergtochten van uit Zermatt en 
Saas Fee. 
June 1907: B. T. Van Heemstra, Bij onweer en sneeustorm op den 
Matterhorn. 
H. Sillem, Bergbestijgingen in Nieuw-Zeeland. 
December 1907 : B. T. van Heemstra, De Ortler over den Hochjochgrat. 
P. E. Dentz, Ein Bergtocht in den Sierra Nevada. 
December 1908 : H. G. Groenewegen, De Alpen bij Lienz. 
G. J. Lugard, In de Schotsche Hooglanden in April 1908. 
Oesterreichischer Alpenklub, O¢csterr. Alpenzeitung. xxxi. Jahrgang. 
No. 777-800. Wien, 1909 
4to, pp. viii, 294; ill 
This contains among other articles ;— 
R. Weitzenbéck, Ueberschreitung d. Weisshorns. 
R. Kauschka, Die Nordwand d. Kleinen Zinne, 1907. 
Die siidlichen Tiirme v. Vajolet, 1907. 
E. Pichl, Ortler i. d. Rothbiackgrat, 1908. 
H. Wédl, Gebirge v. Korsika, 1908. 
L. Sinek, Nordwand d. Festkogels, 1901, 
F. Nieberl, Meine erste Klettertur. 
R. Fehrmann u. A. v. Martin, Der Zehner. 
Ein neuer Nordweg auf d. Kleine Zinne, 1908. 
H. Rumpelt, Turen in d. Hohen Tatra. 
L. Spith, Auf d. Ben Nevis. 
Neue Touren in d. Ostalpen, 1908. 
F. Sommer, Die Dreizinthérner von Siidosten, 1993. 
Oesterreichischer Touristen-Klub, C6csterreich. Touristen-Zeitung. 
xxix. Band. Wien, 1909 
4to, pp. viii, 300; ill 
Among other articles this contains ;— 
A. Pavich v. Pfauenthal, Neues aus d. Triglavgebiete. ~ 
W. Fleischmann, Schitouren am Gepatschgletscher. 
Von d. Geyerképfen z. Kreuzspitze. 
G. Mayer, Die Westwand d. Laurinswand. 
K. Ried, Vierzig Jahre Oe. T. K. 
A. Gebler, Gran Paradiso, Aiguilles Marbrées, Mettelhorn. 
A. Gerngrozz, Auf Korsikas héchsten Gipfeln, 1906. 
The Public Schools Alpine Sports Club Who’s Who. 
8vo, ii, 90 ; ill. (London, Hazell, Watson, gid 
$.A.C. rbuch 44. Jahrgang 1908 bis 1909. Bern, Stimpfli, 1 
Imp. 8vo, pp. xii, 522 ; plates. 
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This contains, among other articles ;— 

H. Correvon, La Valiée du Queyras. 

A. Ludwig, Zwei Gipfel im Dauphiné. 

K. Struve, Deux traversées, Schreckhorn et Sonnighorn. 

G. Bossard, Aus den Urner Alpen. 

G. Euringer, Nach 21 Jahren, Dolomiten. 

C. Tauber, Aus den Tiroler Bergen. 

A. v. Martin, Neve Touren in d. Hohen Tatra. 

G. Meyer v. Knonau, Drei Vorlaufer der Bestrebungen des Alpen- 
Clubs vor 100 Jahren ; Karl Ulysses v. Salis, Johann Rudolf Stein- 
miller u. Hans Konrad Escher. 

J. Liiders, Die Erste Ersteigung d. Ko6nigsspitze. 

K. Hager, Streifziige zwischen den Arven und Bergfvhren am 
Lukmanier. 

E. Mumenthaler, Ueber Lichtabildstudien im Gebirge. 

F. A. Forel, etc., Les variations périodiques des glaciers des Alpes 
suisse. 

8.A.C. Jahrbuch. Beilagen. 

A. Barbey, Carte du Mt Blanc, iv. 

K. Hager, Panorama vom Badus. 

J. Jorgensen, Rundsicht von d. Roten Fluh. 

—— Alpina, Mitteilungen des Schweizer Alpen-Club. Bulletin officiel du C.A.8. 
xvii. Jahrgang. Redigiert von Dr E. Walder. Zurich, Tschopp, 1909 
Folio pp. vi, 240; ill. 

Among other articles are the following ;— 

A. Kuenzle-Engler, Traversierung d. Mt. Blanc. 

R. Geisshiisler, Piz Lucendro, 1906/7. 

W. Gastpar, Der Guggeienburg. 

N. Sererhard, Erste Besteig. d. Scescaplana, 1720. 

Dr Schiess, Eine Winter Besteigung d. Trugberg. 

. E. Walder, Das Tambohorn. 

—— Sections romandes. L’écho des Alpes, 45me année. 

Svo, pp. viii, 432 ; ill. Gentve, 1909 
This contains the following among other articles ;— 

E. Keller, L’Aiguille Verte. 

J. Blaser, Ascension du Bietschhorn. 

J. Gallet, Autour de Bérisal. 

Meyer de Stadelhofen, Course d’hiver A Gstaag et au Col du Pillon. 

A. Brun, Le Chahorra, lles Canaries. 

E. R. Blanchet, Deux courses nouvelles dans les Alpes vaudoises : 
premitre ascension de la Téte-aux-Veillons par la paroi N.W.3 
Petite Dent de Morcles par la paroi N. 

The Scottish Mountaineering Club Journal. Edited by William Douglas, 
Vol. x. Edinburgh, 1909 
8vo, pp. vii, 365 : plates. 

This contains the following, among other articles ;— 

W. N. Ling, An Teallach and Beinn Dearg Mhor. 

G. Thomson, Some mechanics of the rope and axe. 

E. Backhouse, Eastern buttress of Coire Mhic Fhearchair. 

C. I. Clark, Thirty hours on Ben Nevis. 

Q. A. Solly, A climb on Stack Polly. 

A. Arthur, Ski-running in Scotland. 

J. Macmillan, The berries of Scotland. 

Continuation of the S.M.C. Guide Book, Hebrides, Orkneys, Arran, 
Ben Nevis, etc. 

Scottish seal te peeetine, vol. i, No. 2. 1910. 1/- 
8vo, p 

exons are Great Britain. Year Book. Vol. 1, No. 5. Edited by E. C. Richard- 

‘Uxbridge, Hutchings, 1909. L/- 
Bvo, pp. 78 ; ill. 
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Soc. Alp. d. Giulie ; see Trieste, Guida, 1909. 

Soc. des alpinistes dauphinois. Revue des Alpes ae journal 
mensuel. 11lme année, 1908-1909. Grenoble, Vallier, 190° 
8vo, pp. vii, 190 ; plates. 

A the articles are the followi 
H. mel, Une nuit au Chiitelleret. 
—— Premiére ascension d’hiver. 
R. Godefroy, Sommet de la Meyna, Téte de Sautron. 
L. d’Harly, Du Petit St. Bernard au Col de |’ Argentiére par les hautes 
vallées. 
A. A. Henriksen, Centres skiables en Algérie. 
Higreck, Les massifs des Rochilles et de la Mouliniére. 
sees de marennie. Bulletin, la Géographie. Tome xix. 


8vo ; ill. Paris, Masson, 1909 
Société te Ramcae” Es Explorations Pyrénéennes. Bulletin de la Société Ramond. 
3me sér. Tome iii. Janvier-décembre 1908 


8vo, pp. 299 ; ill. 
The articles of interest here are ;— 
M. Gourdon, La Pique du Port de Vénasque. 
J. Bouget, raphie botanique dans les Pyrénées. 
E. Marchand, L’influence des couches inférieures de nuages sur ia 
distribution des végétaux en altitude dans les at deca frangaises. 


Trieste. Guida dei dintorni di Trieste. Societa Alpina delle Giulie. 
8vo, pp. 239 ; map, ill. Trieste, Caprin, 1909 
Unione pinistica rai Pellice. ix. Bollettino societario. 1909 
8vo, pp. 74; 


* Scopo ait Ua Unione e diffondere, specialmente tra la gioventa, |’ amore 
per I’ alpinismo e per tutte le altre manifestazioni sportive.’ 

Yorkshire Ramblers’ Club. Report, 1908-9. List of Members, 1909-10, anu 
Library Catalogue. Leeds, 1909 
8vo, pp. 16. 

Zeitschrift fiir Gletscherkunde, fiir Eiszeitsforschung und Geschichte des 
Klimas. Organ der Internationalen Gletscherkommission. ILI. Band, 
1908 /09. Berlin, Borntraeger, 1909. 16 M. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. iv, 380 ; ill. 

Among the ‘ Abhandlungen’ are the following ;— 

H. Spethmann, Der Nordrand des islind ischen Inlandeises Vatna- 

jokull. 

A. Hamberg, Uber die Methode der Bestimmung der Gletscherenden 

und die Schwankungen der Sareker Gietscher in Schwedisch- 
Lappland. 

R. 8S. Tarr, Some Phenomena of the Glacier Margins in Yakutat Bay. 

Ed. Brickner, Les variations périodiques des glaciers, 1907. 

W. H. Workman, Nieve penitente in Himalaja. ° 
Gogarten, Messungen der Schlammfiihrung von Gletscherbiachen. 
. Sapper, Einige sudishindische Gletscher. 

. Marinelli, Li limite climatico delle nevi nel gruppo del M. Canin. 


Ont 


Subject Index of New Books, etc., and Club Publications. 


Algeria. Henriksen, A., Centres skiables. Soc. alp. dauph. 7 

Alps. Reishauer, H., Die Alpen. 

Ankogelgruppe. Kordon, F. D.u.0e.A.-V. Zeitsch. rs 
Geogr. Journ. 

—— Stein, M. A., Central Asia. 

Belpra, Cima. Nisse on, C. D.u.0e.A.-V. Mitt. 

Bietschhorn. Blaser, J. S.A.C. Echo. 

Binn. Desbuissons, L. 

Binnhorn. Alpine Gipfelfiihrer. 

Biography. Fischer, A., J. v. Weissenfluh. 

Meyer v. Knonau, G., Salis, Steinmuller u. Escher. S8.A.C. Jahrb. 
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Biography. Plan, D., H. A. Gosse. 

Botany. Binz, A., Flore du Binnental. In Desbuissons, Vallée de Binn. 
—— Bourget, J., Dans les Pyrénées. Soc. Ramond. 

—— Correvon, H., Flore alpine. 

—— Dalla Torre, Pflanzenleben Tirols. 

—— Marzell, H., Pflanzenleben d. Alpen. 

Brévent. Joublot, C., La muraille N.-E. C.A.F. Sect. lyonnaise. 
Canada. Schiffer, C., Lake in Rockies. 

Canary Isles. Brun, A. 9.A.C. Echo. 

Caravanes scolaires. Leroy, A. L., Nos fils en voyage. 

Channel Islands. Grenfell, F. H., Climbing in Guernsey. Climbers’ Club Journg 
China. Steinitzer, H., Menschen u. Bergen. D.u.Oece.A.-V. Zettsch, 
Christmas Cards. Jardine, Mrs. J., Sanctuary of the Hills. 
Cimone d. Pala. Hiiber, P., Von S.-W. D.u.Oc. A.-V. Mitt 
Corsica. Gerngrozz, Héchste Gipfeln. O¢.T.-Z. 

—— Ouston, T. G., Climbing in Corsica. 

— Wodl, H., Gebirge. Oe..A.-Z. 

Dachstein. Barth, H., Hoch v. Dachstein. D.u.0e.A.-V. Zeitsch.4 
Dauphiné. C.A. P. Sect. lyonnatse. 

—— Dolin, H., Routes. 

— Ludwig, A., Zwei Gipfel. S8.A.C. Jahrb. 

—— Martonne, E. de, Excursions. 

—- Soc. alp. Dauph. 

Dolomites. Christomannos, Th., Dolomitenstrasce. 

— D.u.00¢.A.-V. Mitt. 

—— D.u.0e.A.-V. Bozen. 

—— Euringer, G., Nach 21 Jahren. 8.A.C. Jahrb. 

—— Hoek, H., Ski-ing. Alp. Ski-Club. 

Oc.T.-Z. 

—— Patéra, T. L., Lienzer Dolomiten. 

Dreizinthorner. Sommer, F., Vom Siidosten. O¢.A4.-Z 
Equipment. (Sempresolo), Taschenbuch. 

— Thomson, G., Mechanics of Rope and Axe. 8.C.M. Journ. 
Ferwall. Blodig, K., Westl. Ferwa D.u.00¢.A.-V. Mitt. 
Festkogel. Sinek, L., Nordwand. O¢e.A.-Z. 

Fiction. Lorenz, F., Opfer d. Alpen. 

——— Mason, A. E. W., Broken Road. 

—— Muir, J., Stickeen. 

France. Dolin, H., Routes d. Alpes frangaises. 

Geology. Suess, E., Face of the Earth. 

Gepatschgletscher. Fleischmann, W., Schitouren. O¢e.7..-Z. 


Gesiuse. Plaichinger, K., Oedsteinkarturm-Westwand. D.u.0e.A.-V. Mitt’ 


Glaciers. Crammer, H., Struktur. 

—— Forel, F. A., Variations périodiques. 8.A.C. Jahrb. 

Gaurier, L., Avalanches. C.A.F. Sud-OQuest. 

Hagenbach- Bischoff, Bericht. 

—— Rekstad, J., Schneegrenze. 

Workman, Nieve penitente. 

Zeitschrift f. Gletscherkunde. 

Granatspitz. Donabaum, H. D.u.0e.A.-V. Mitt. 

Grivola. Ittlinger, J., Aufstieg ii. d. Nordgrat. D.u.0e.A.-V, Mitt. 
Gross-Seehorn. Freund, W., Ueber d. Litznerferner. D,u.0e.A.-V. Mitt 
Guggeienburg. Gastpar, W. 9.A.C. Alpina. 


Guide Books. 
Alpine Gipfelftihrer. | Leberle, H., Wetterstein. 
Baedeker, Switzerland. Patéra, T. L., Lienzer Dolomiten. 
C.A.I. Verona, Prealpi veronesi. | Plant, F., Vinschgau. 


Coolidge, Bernese Oberland. | Scotland. Scot. Mount. Club. Journ. 
Joanne, Suisse. Trieste, Guida. 
Heiterwand. Schneller, H. D.u.0e.A.-V. Zeitsch. 


i 
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Himalaya. Longstaff, Dr. Geogr. Journ. | 
—— Workman. ’ 
Hohe Tauern. v.d. Hoeven, C. Nederl. Alp.-Ver. 
Ireland. Dickinson, P. L., Rock Climb in Wicklow. Climbers’ Club Journ. 
Italy. V. Martin, A., Winterfahrten. D.u.0e.A.-V. Mitt. 
Jamtalgruppe. Cranz, H. D.u.Oe.A.-V. Zeitach. 
Jamtland. Pallin, A., Och skidor. 
Julian Alps. Asbhinger, J. D.u.Oe0.A.-V. Zeitsch. 
Jungfrau. Hiigli, E., Dichtung. 
Kaunergrat. Engelhardt, W. D.u.Oc0e.A.-V. Mitt. 
Kl Zinne. Fehrmann, R., Ein neuer Nordweg. O¢.A.-Z. ' 
—— Kauschka, R., Nordwand. O¢.A.-Z. | 
K6nigsspitze. Liiders, J., Erste Ersteigung. S.A.C. Jahrb. 
—— Mason, A. E. W., Broken Road. 
Lantern Slides. Newton & Co.'s catalogue. 
Laurinswand. Mayer, G., Die Westwand. O¢. 7.-Z. 
Lliwedd. Climbers’ Club Journ. 
Lucendro, Piz. Geisshiisler, R. S.A.C. Alpina. 
Lukmanier. Hager, K., Streifzuge. S.A.C. Jahrb. 
Miadelegabel. Enzensperger, E. 
Maps. Oberhummer, E., Karten d. Westalpen. D.u.O0e.A.-V. Zeitach. 
Marboré. Faurens, F. C.A.F. Sud-Ouest. 
Matterhorn. Dubuis, H., Souvenirs. 
—— v. Heemstra, B. J., Sneeustorm op d.M. Nederl. Alp.-Ver. 
Medical. Fuchs, R. F., Physiol. Studien. 
La Meije. Casella, G. 
Mont Blanc. Blodig, K., Firnwelt. D.u.Oe.A.-V. Zeitsch, 
— Dubuis, H., Souvenirs. 
—— Hoek, H., Winter mit Schiern. D.u.0e.A.-V. Zeitsch, 
Keller, E., Aig. Verte. S.A.C. Echo. 
Kuenzle-Engler, A., Traversierung. S8.A.C. Alpina. 
—— Yee meee; P., Aiguilles v. d. Gr. Charmoz v. Noord tot Zuid. Nederl. 
p.- Ver. 
—— Woelflin, Ancienne mesure. 
Monte Baldo. Mayr, J. D.u.Oe.A.-V. Zeitsch. 
Monte Rosa. Pallin, A., Och skidor. 
Tauern, O. D., In Winter. Alp. Ski-Club. 
Mountaineering. Bosazza, F., 1907-8. 
—— Purton, W. A., For clergymen. 
New Zealand. Sillem, H., Bergbestijgingen. Nederl. Alp.-Ver. ‘ 
Nomenclature. Vallot, H., Noms nouveaux. : 
Norway. Hoek, H., Winter mit Schiern. D.u.0e.A.-V. Zeitsch. 
Lindsay, C. 8., Easter in N. Alp, Ski-Club. 
— Rekstad, J., Schneegrenze. 
Oberland. Coolidge, W. A. B., Climbers’ Guide. 
— Hoek, H., Winter mit Schiern. D.u.0e.A.-V. Zeitsch. 
Ortler. Kees, H. D.u.0c¢c.A.-V. Mitt. 
—— v. Heemstra, B. T., Over d. Hochjochgrat. Nederl. Alp.- Ver. 
Pichl, Ey Leber d. Rothbackgrat. Oe. A.-Z. 
nees. Endell, K., Neue Hochtouren. D.u.O00¢.A.-V. Mitt, 
—— Fédération d. Soc. pyr. 
ueyras, Vallee de. Correvon, H. S.A.C. Jahrb. 
ond. Briet, L. 
Reisseck, Schober. A., Eine Gratwanderung. D.u.O0¢.A.-V. Mitt. 
Rhone Glacier. Hagenbach-Bischoff, Bericht. 
Rochilles, Massif de. WHigreck. Soc. Alp. Dauph. 
Rawenzori. Bright, Exploration. Geogr. Journ. 
Sallent. C.A.F. Sud-Ouest. 
Santnerspitze. Santner, J., Die Nordwand. D.u.0e.A.-V. Bozen. 
Schlernspitze. Mayr, P., Ersteigung. D.u.Oce.A.-V. Bozen. 
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Schreckhorn. Struve, K. 9.A.C. Jahrb. 

Schwartzstein-Morchner. Alpine Gipfelfiihrer. 

Scotland. Scot. Mount. Club Journ. 

—— Lugard, J. J., In de Schotsche Hooglande. MNederl. Alp.-Ver. 

—— Spath, L., Auf d. Ben Nevis. O¢.A.-Z. 

Sellajoch. Forcher-Mayr, F., Eine neue Bergfahrt. D.u.0e.A.-V. Bozeny 
Sierra de Guara. Briet, L. C.A.F. Sud-Quest. 

Sierra Nevada. Dentz, P. E., Fen Bergtocht. Nederl. Alp.- Ver. 

£ikhim. White, J. C., Sikhim and Bhutan. 


Ski. 

Alpine Ski Club. _ Henriksen, A., Centres en Algérie. 
Arné, P., Skis & Sallent. C.A.F. Soc. Alp. Dauph. 

Sud-Ouest. | Hoek, H., Winter mit Skiern. 
Arthur, A., Ski in Scotland. Scot. D.u.0¢.A.-V. Zeitsch. 

Mount. Club Journ. —— Wie Lerme ich ? 
C.A.F. Concours, 1910. , —— Der Schi. 
Cadby, O., Ski-ing for Women. | Pallin, A., Och skidor. 
Fleischmann,W., Gepatschgletscher. _ Rickmers, W. R., Ski-ing. 

O¢e.T7'.-Z. | Scottish Ski-Club. 


i Ski-Club of Great Britain. 
Soana, Valle. Farina, F., Guida. 
Sonnighorn. Struve, K. 8.A.C. Jahrb. 
Spitzbergen. Hacker, A. D.u.Oe.A.-V. Zeitsch. 
Sport. Lavirotte, A., Chasse en montagne. C.A.F. Sect. lyonnaise. 
Sports. Public School Alpine Sports Club. 
Switzerland. Baedeker, Handbook. 
Heimatschutz. 
—— Joanne, Guide. 
—— Dictionnaire géographique. 
Webb, F., Switzerland of the Swiss. 
Tapungatita. Hanisch, L. D.u.0e.A.-V. Zeitscan. 
Taschhorn. Pfann, H., Ueber d. Teufelsgrat. D.u.0e.A.-V. Zestsch. 
Tatra. Martin, A. v., Neue Touren. S.A.C. Jahrb. 
Téte-aux-Veillons. Blanchet, E. R., Paroi N.W. 8S..4.C. Echo. 
Tian-Shan. Merzbacher, G. Geogr. Journ. 
Tibet. Hedin, Sven. Geogr. Journ. 
—— —— Trans- Himalaya. 
—— Jenkins, M., Sport and Travel. 
Tirol. Guide and Hotel Book. 
Tauber, C. S.A.C. Jahrb. 
Triglav. Pavich v. Pfauenthal, A., Neues aus d. T.-gebiet. O¢.T.-Z. 
Trugberg. Schiess, Dr. 9§.A4.C. Alpina. 
Urner Alpen. Bossard,G. 9.A.C. Jahrb. 
Vajolet. Kauschka, R., Die siidlichen Tiirme. O¢.A.-Z. 
Veronesi, Prealpi. ©.A.I. Verona. 
Vinschgau. Plant, F., Fihrer. 
Vorarlberg. Steub, L., Streifzuge. 
Wales. Climbers’ Club Journal. 
—— see under Lliwedd. 
Weisshorn. Weitzenbéck, R., Ucberschreitung. O¢.A.-Z. 
Weissmiess. Meyer, O. E., Allein auf d. Weissmiess. D.u.0e.A.-V. Mitt. 
Wetterstein. Leberle, H., Fuhrer. 
Wildebene. Auer, H. D.u.0e.A.-V. Mitt. 
Zehner. Fehrmann, R., Der Z. O¢.A.-Z. 
Zuckerhiitl. Alpine Gipfelfiihrer. 
Zwolfer. Gmelin, H., Nordostwand. D.u.0e.A.-V. Mitt. 


Older Books, &c. 


Adam ; see Lamber. 
Allom, T. Album des Pyrénées. Pau, Lafon [c. 1840] 
Obl. 4to, 16 steelplates. 
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Alpenpost, Vol. 3. 1872 
Arthus-Bertrand, Allons aux Pyrénées : see Richard, Pyrénées, 1853. 
B., Mme D. Nos Alpes. Poésies. Illustré par Hans Wieland. 


Roy. 8vo, Genéve, Briquet et fils, n.d. 

Bauron, yPAbbe P. if ais dans les Alpes. 2me édition. Paris, 1904 
8vo, pp. vii, 346. 

de Be , A. Les stations d'un touriste. Paris, Dentu, 1861 
8vo, pp. 361. 

Chamonix, Gt St Bernard ete. 

C.A.I. Biella. Guida per gite alpine nel Biellese. Biella, n.d. 
8vo, pp. 223. 

C.A.8. Course annuelle des sections romandes. Les 21 et 22 Mai 1870 
8vo, pp. 23. Geneve, Ramboz et Schuchardt, 1870 

Cheever, . George B. The Pilgrim in the shadow of the Jungfrau Alp. 
8vo, pp. x, 214. New York, Wiley, 1852 

— The Pilgrim in the shadow of Mont Blanc. 
8vo, pp. x, 166. New York, Wiley, 1852 

In this copy the wrong title-page, that of the ‘Jungfrau Alp,’ has 
been entered. 

Chibret, Dr. L’Auvergne 4 la huitiéme réunion générale du Club alpin 
francais A Sixt et & Chamonix. Clermont-Ferrand, Mont- Louis, 1883 
8vo, pp. 40. 

Corcelle, J. Les Alpes de Savoie. Faune-Flore-Phénoménes physiques. 
8vo, pp. 66. Chambéry, Perrin, 1903 


Cradock, Ascent of Snowdon, 1771 : see Halliwell, J. O. 

de Curzon, H. Un essai de bibliographie pyrénéenne. Une bibliographie de 
Valpinisme pyrénéen. In La Bibliographie moderne, Picard, Paris. 
8vo, Mg sg 11; 166-177. Sep.-déc. 1900; Mai-aott, 1905 

du Midi ; see Richard, Pyrénées, 1853. 

Derennes, Gustave. A travers les Alpes frangaises. Carnet d'un Touriste. 

pert’? BP 270: ill. Paris, Gedalge, n.d. 
a, Chants des montagnes offerts aux Sections romandes du Club 


eae 1874 
oe 8vo, pp. 16: ill. covers. 

Elm. Der Bergsturz von Elm am 11. September 1881. Nach der Natur 
gezeichenet von J. Weber. Ziirich, Orell Fiissli, 1881 

von Burger- Hofer. Zirich, Hofer, 1881 

Two large coloured lithographs. 
yeah papa ty Comtesse, Pic du Midi; see Richard, Pyrénées, 1853. 
de atch hagy e, A., La Maladetta ; see Richard, Pyrénées, 
sg srl Sir Thomas Edward. A varied life. A record of military and 
cae service, of sport and of travel in India, Central Asia and Persia. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 357 : map, ill. London, Murray, 1906 
Walking tour in Himalayas, Tibet, Kashmir, before 1859; Kashgar and 
Pamirs 1873-4: ete. 

Hacquet’s mineralogisch-botanische Lustreise, von dem Berg Terglou in 
Krain, zu dem Berg Glokner in Tyrol, im Jahr 1779 und 81. Zwote 
veranderte und vermehrte Auflage. Wien, Krause, 1784 
8vo, pp. 149: plates. 

Reise durch die norischen Alpen. Physikalischen und andern Inhalte 
unternommen in den Jahren 1784 bis 1786, 

2 parts, 8vo, pp. 263: maps, plates, Nirnberg, Rasp, 1791 
Balshazar Hacquet (174U-1815) was professor at Laibach and later at 
Lemberg. 

Halliwell, J.0. Notes of family excursions in North Wales, . . 

8vo, pp. 231. London, printed for the author, 1860 
In this are reprinted the ascent of Snowdon from [.J. Cradock’s] Letters 
from Snowdon, 1770 ; Cradock’s ascent 1771 ; and Pennant’s, 1781. 

The ‘“ House”’ on Sport, volume 2, by members of the London Stock Exchange. 

8vo. ill. London, Gale & Polden, 1899 
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Inter alia this contains 
H. E. M. Stutfield, Bighorn shooting : Chamois hunting. 

Huyghens, C., Reis nach Venetié, 1620 ; see Nederl. Alpen-Ver. Weded. 1905. 

[Kaden, W.] Switzerland: its Mountains, Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. New 
and Revised Edition. London, Glaisher, 1903 
Imp. 8vo, pp. x, 388; ill 

Lamber [or Adam], Juliette. Dans les Alpes. Nouveaux récits. 
8vo, pp. 311. Paris, Lévy [1892] 

Contains ;—Un jour d’orage, Faustine, La fille du chasseur d’aigles, 
Le diable blanc. 

Lombard, J. Le Mont-Blanc et ses Belvédéres. Annécy, Abry, 1891 
Svo, pp. 106. 

Martin-Franklin, J., ef L. Vaccarone. Notice historique sur l’ancienne 
Route de Charles-Emmanuel IT et les Grottes des Echelles. 
8vo, pp. xi, 235. Chambéry, Perrin; Aix-les-Bains, Bolliet, 1887. 

Les Montagnes aux points de vue artistique et sanitaire, ou traitement du 
corps et de l’Ame par l’orthoépapie. .. . 1859 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 21: plates, lithographed. 

Mont Blanc. Vue générale de la chaine du Mont Blanc, dessinée depuis la 
cime du Brévent. Genéve, Sprengler [c. 1840}. 
Lithograph, 24” x 9”. 

Montégut, E. La poésie des montagnes & propos du nouveau livre de M. 
Michelet. In Rev. d. Deux Mondes, xxxviii" année, tome lxxiv. 1 mars 1863 
8vo, pp. 217-233. 

Montlahuc, Louis. Le vrai Chemin d’Annibal a travers les Alpes. 
8vo, pp. 103; map. _‘ Paris, Soc. libre d’édition des gens de lettrea, 1896 

Hannibal’s course given as ;—Lyons, Gap, Chorges, Durance, Mont 
Genévre. 

Our Native Land. Its scenery and associations. A series of 36 Water-Colour 
Sketches after Rowbotham, Read, Needham, and other eminent artists. 
With descriptive notes. London, Ward, 1879 
4to, pp. 120; col. plates, chiefly of British mountains. 

Oyex-Delafontaine, F. Scénes des Alpes, Poéme. 


8vo, pp. 207. Lausanne, Delafontaine, 1860 
Palmer, W.T. In Lakeland Dells and Fells. 
8vo, pp. 35. London, Chatto & Windus, 1903. 6/- 


Payot, Venance. Florule du Mont-Blanc. Guidedu botaniste et du touriste 
dans les Alpes pennines. Phanérogames. 
8vo, pp. 291. Paris, Sandoz et Thuillier: ete., n.d. 

Pennant, Ascent of Snowdon: see Halliwell, J. O. 

de Pezay, Marquis. Noms situations et détails des vallées de la France le long 
des grandes Alpes dans le Dauphiné et la Provence et de celles qui de- 
scendent des Alpes en Italie depuis la Savoye jusqu’a celle de Saint Etienne 
au Comté de Nice. Extrait des campagnes du Mareschal de Maillebois 
par le Marq. de Pezay. Turin, Reycends, 1793 
12mo, pp. 171. 

This work, extracted from a book published in Paris in 1776, by A. F. J. 
Masson, Marquis de Pezay (1741-1777), was re-edited by H. Duhamel 
and published by Drevet, Grenoble, 1894. In ‘ Les soirées helvé- 
tiennes,’ Paris, 1771, the author published an account of his visit to 
Grindelwald. 

Pratten, Mary A. My Hundred Swiss Flowers, with a short Account of Swiss 
ferns. London, Allen, 1887 
8vo, pp. 147; plates. 

Ramond, Mont Perdu; see Richard, Pyrénées, 1853. 

Richard. Guide du voyageur aux Pyrénées. Itinéraire pittoresque et ar- 


tistique du géologue, de Phomme du monde et du malade.... 5me 
édition, enticrement refondue. Avec cing cartes... dressées par A. 
Dufour. Paris, Maison, 1853 


8vo, pp. 712; maps, plates. 
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This contains the following among other quotations ;— 
Arthus- Bertrand, Allons aux Pyrénées, from ‘ N. Annales de Voyage.’ 
Daugerot, Pic du Midi, c. 1844. 
G. Sacaze, Pic du Midi, 1840; from Album Pyrénéen, aofit 1840, 
E. Vatel, Chasse aux chamois, from ‘Guide du voyageur aux 
Eaux- Bonnes.’ 
Comtesse de I'Epine, Pic du Midi 4 cheval, from ‘ Voyage en 1818.’ 
Cuvillier- Fleury, Garvarnie en 1837. 
Ramond, Mont Perdu, from ‘ Journ. d. Mines,’ no. 83. 
a Franqueville, La Maladetta, from ‘ Voyage, 1846,’ Paris, 
aison. 
Robson, George Fennell, Scenery of the Grampian Mountains ; Illustrated by 
Forty-One Plates, representing the prince | hills from such points as 
display their picturesque features ; diversiied by lakes and rivers: with 


an explanatory page affixed to each plate,.... The engraving executed 
by Henry Morton, and coloured from original drawings made on the spot by 
the author. 
Large folio, 41 col. plates, map London, Longmans, 1819 
The plates include Ben Earsick Ben Nevis, Ben Muich-Duidh, Cairn 
Gorm. 


An edition of this work with 40 lithographic plates of mere mountain 
outlines was published * by the author,’ London, 1814. 
Sacaze, G., Pic du Midi; see Richard, Pyrénées, 1853. 
Le Saléve. Description scientifique et pittoresque publiée par le Section 
enevoise du Clu b alpin suisse, Genéve, Kiindig, 1899 
p. 8vo, Pe vii, 448: ill. 
de Saussure, Notice d'un voyage au Mont-Rose. In Observations sur 
re Dge gs a Tome xxxvii, Paris. Juillet, 1790 


1-21. 

Schaub, Ch. Refutation de louvrage de M. Jacques Replat, intitulé Note 
paar passage d’Annibal et défense de l’opinion de De Luc, d’aprés lequel 
Annibal a franchi le Petit Saint- Bernard. Geneve, Gruaz, 1854 
8vo, pp. 59: map 

Schuler, to hann cn Pie Linth-Thaler. 


8vo, pp. Xvi, Ziirich, Orell Fiissli, 1814 
Seutard 0 N. Gate Besteigung d. Scescaplana, 1720. Reprinted in 8.A.C, 
Alpina, 1909, pp. 40-41. 

Skeats, E. W. Origin of the Dolomites of Southern Tyrol. In Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc. lxi, London. 1905 
8vo, pp. 97-141 ; plates. 

Smith, Albert. A Hand: book of Mr. Albert Smith's ascent of Mont Blanc. 
Fifth Edition. London (1853) 

[Steinberger] ps. Traunius, Ersteigung der Konigspitze. Reprinted in 44. 
Jahrb. d. S.A.C. 1909, pp. 195-202, from Hausbuch f, christl. Unterhaltung 
von Dr Fr. Lang, Augsburg, 1859. 

Stutfield, H. E. M.; see‘ The House on Sport,’ 1899. 

Traunius, ps. ; see [Steinberger]. 

Vatel, E., Chasse aux chamois; see Richard, Pyrénées, 1853. 

Views. An album of various old views of Switzerland, taken from Cockburn 


and others. 
Wallroth, Ernst. Der Alpenstock. Wegweiser fiir Reisende in der Schweiz, 
Savoyen und Piemont. 2te Aufl. Stuttgart, Neff (1850) 


Sm. 8vo, pp. xxxi, 287; map. 

Wendel, Dr Oskar. Topographisch-statistisch-historischer Fuhrer zu den 
schonsten Standpunkten und vorziiglchsten Naturschénheiten der 
Schweiz. Ein sicherer, belehrender Wegweiser. 
8vo, pp. x, 358. Weimar, Tantz, 1851 
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ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1909. 


On August 21 the Herren Robert Gtidel and Georg Lehner ascended 
the Matterhorn with the guide Alfred Burgener. As they were a slow 

arty and the conditions were bad, they took nine hours from the 
Frat to the summit. On the descent, near the Moseley Platte, Giidel 
fell about 20 feet and sustained a compound fracture of the leg just 
above the ankle. This was about 5 p.m. A descending party, 
consisting of a young Italian climber with the guide Felix Julen, son, 
and the porter Heinrich Julen, passed soon afterwards and, after 
doing what they could to render Herr Giidel comfortable, left him 
their provisions and took his companion, Herr Lehner, down with 
them. At about 8 p.m., by which time the weather had changed for 
the worse, an English party passed in charge of the two guides, 
Georges of Haudéres. As these guides were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the mountain to find their way readily in bad 
weather, they arranged with Herr Giidel to let Burgener accompany 
them as far as the upper Swiss hut, from which point he was to return 
with one of them. 

The two men returned to Herr Giidel about 11 p.m., a violent 
snowstorm having meantime come on, and they all passed a miser- 
able night. 

In the morning they managed to get Herr Giidel, who showed 
throughout the most splendid fortitude and self-sacrifice, down to 
the old hut, which they reached at about 11 a.M., finding there the 
same English party and a relief column of eight guides, six of whom 
safely carried the injured man to Zermatt. 

Herr Giidel was subsequently removed to his home at Lucerne, 
but, after a painful illness of two months, he succumbed to the 
effects of his injury and of the exposure. 

Some blame has been attached to both the other parties who 
passed the injured man, but it must be remembered that in bad 
weather, with night fast coming on, the duty of a guide is to his own 
traveller, whose safety he is not entitled to jeopardise. The Julens 
and the Georges seem to have done all they could, and the one 
Georges who returned with Burgener to Herr Giidel more than 
repaid any assistance rendered to his party by the valuable help 
he gave in getting the injured man next morning to the hut. 

*Had Herr Giidel’s party not been undermanned, and had Alfred 
Burgener, who is a capable guide, been seconded by even a decent 
porter, the accident would probably not have happened, but in any 
case the two could doubtless have got their traveller down to the 
hut the night of the accident, and a valuable life might have been 
preserved. It cannot be too earnestly impressed on every traveller 
that unless these great mountains are approached with proper 
equipment and proper support we shall continue to have to record 
these deplorable and quite avoidable accidents. 

Some very acute strictures, by an anonymous writer, on this 
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unfortunate accident appeared in an able review of the mountaineer- 
ing season published in the Times of November 30. 

On October 17 the Herren Fostner and Steinbéck, of Munich, 
attempted to repeat the ascent of the Totenkirchl by its W. face.* 
This ascent of this W. face is described by Herr F. Nieberl, whose 
judgment in such matters may be considered authoritative, as quite 
unjustifiable. 

e party had reached a considerable height when they discovered 
a fixed rope. This had been left by the guide, Schietzold, when 
descending by this route with a tourist a few days previously. 
Forstner climbed up by this rope hoping to avoid the most dangerous 
part of the climb, a slabby face, which had been forced by the first 
party with enormous difficulty. Just before reaching the top his 
strength gave out, and after striking the rocks once he fell some 
600 feet clear, his body being found at the foot of the wall near the 
Kopftérlsteig. The rope between the two men was belayed, but 
appears to have broken already above the belay. 

n October 24 the Herren Anton Larisch and Anton hi id 
attempted the ascent of the N. face of the Hochtor. The wea 
was fine, but the rocks were so very cold that another party turned 
back in consequence. The same night a heavy fall of snow occurred 
which lasted through the next day. The party was spoken about 
midday, but nothing more was seen of them until after much search, 
rendered difficult by bad weather and the heavy fall of snow, their 
bodies were found on a terrace of the face, Larisch’s being nearly 
buried in snow. 

Both men are described as competent climbers, and they appear 
to have overcome the principal difficulties of the climb, and to have 
fallen when close to the top. The ascent is a difficult one, requiring 
under ordinary conditions eight hours. 


ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1910. 

On January 16, 1910, two young students, Walter Spohr and 
Ernst Kosslau, went up to the Clariden Hut above Linthal. They 
crossed the Clariden Pass—a ski tour which is often undertaken— 
and reached the Hifi Hut, at the head of the Maderaner Thal, on 
the 18th. As nothing was heard of them, a search party went up 
to the Hiifi Hut and there found a diary written by the missing 
men, from which it appeared that they had tried to descend the 
valley on the 19th, but were driven back after two hours’ terrible 
struggle through deep snow, being unable to find the way. On 
the 21st they had made an attempt to return to Linthal, but had 
again been driven back. The diary ends on the 22nd with an 
intimation of their intention to make another attempt to get back 
to the Clariden Hut. It is very much to be feared that they 
perished in the attempt. 


* For a note of the only previous ascent see O, A.-Z,, 199, pe 170, 
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Pennines. 


DENTS DES BoOUQUETINS, TRAVERSE OF S. PEAK (3,690 m.= 
12,107 ft.).—On August 12, 1909, Messieurs Beilby Eric Smith and 
Gerald Hyde Villiers, accompanied by the guides Pierre Maurys 
and Jean Maitre of Evoleéne, left the Hotel du Mont Collon, Arolla, 
at 2 a.m. and ascended to near the top of the Upper Arolla Glacier, 
whence by a narrow and very steep snow cheminée and rocks, in 
bad condition, crumbling and encumbered with masses of loose 
stones, they reached at 10 a.m. the col separating the central and 
southern groups of these peaks. They continued along the aréte 
leading to the S. summit and from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m. enjoyed some 
of the most exciting and delightful climbing it is possible to imagine. 
One after another the gendarmes were iabed and a little cairn 
built on the top of the principal ones ; whilst on the last gendarme 
before the S. peak a bottle was left containing the names and the 
date. The summit of the S. peak was reached at about 3.30 P.M. 

From the summit they continued along the aréte up and down 
some more gendarmes till they were confronted by a sheet drop of 
50 ft., which was descended by means of a spare rope and pitons 
(7 p.m.). At 9.15 p.m. it was pitch dark, and they were compelled 
to bivouac. Luckily the weather was fine, but the cold was intense. 
It was not light enough to start again till 4.30 a.m. when 2 hours 
of steep loose rock and a snow couloir brought them to the glacier, 
and in another two hours they were at the hotel. 


[The aréte followed from the col between the central and southern 
groups to the summit of the S. peak and down its S. aréte as far 
as the ‘sheer drop,’ reached at 7 P.M., appears to be ‘ new,’ except 
that Mr. A. G. Topham, when making the first ascent of the S. 
peak (locally known as the Aiguille du Midi), on July 18, 1894, 
reached from the E. the aréte at a point N. of the S. peak, and 
followed this aréte for # hr. to the summit of the 8S. peak, thus 
covering a small part of the route now described. 

Cf. Oh J.’ xvii. p. 254 for his note of first ascent; also a verv 
instructive article in ‘A.J.’ xx. p. 113, with an illustration on which 
Mr. Topham’s route is marked. 

Cf. also ‘A. J.’ xxiii, illustration facing p. 532. The S. group 
is on the extreme right, the line of ascent to the col between the 
central and S. groups and the aréte leading over the 8S. summit 
to the ‘sheer drop’ are well seen. Mr. Topham had twice pre- 
viously reached this ‘sheer drop’ from the 8. or lower side, but 
had failed to overcome it. There is also an outline of the chain in 
‘A. J.’ xill, opposite p. 529.] 


Dolomites. 


Tue Norra Face oF THE KLEINE ZINNE (2,881 m. = 9,450 ft.)— 
A new route was made up this face, on August 16, by Herr Rudolf 
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Sean Electric Engraving Co., Ltd, 
FROM PARK PEAK—HUNGABEE (with route indicated; the dotted line is the first attempt) 
AND BIDDLE. 
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Sivan Electric Engraving Co,, Ltd. 


FROM PARK PEAK—LEFROY, GLACIER PEAK (with route indicated), RINGROSE (with route indicated), 
AND PART OF HUNGABEE (with suygested route). 
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Fehrmann and Mr. Oliver Perry-Smith. The climb is fullv described 
in ‘ O.A.Z.,’ 1909, No. 798. The time taken for the ascent from 
the foot of the rocks was 4$ hrs. and the technical dithculties are 
described as the greatest either of the climbers had ever met with 
in the Alps, but as not reaching ‘ the extreme limit ’ of dithculty. 
The new route hes to the W. of the revular N. face series of 
chimneys, and is well seen in the picture ¢ Zeitschrift,’ 1908, p. 348. 


Canadian Rocky Mountains. 


RinGrRosE (about 10,800 ft.).—On August 9, 1909, Mr. EL F. 
Pilkington and the writer made the first ascent of this peak. The 
S.W. face is well seen from Opabin Glacier. The mountain shows 
two summits, of which the southern one is the hivher and the broader, 
To the south of the Iigher summit is seen a formidable looking 
gendarme on the main aréte, Which soon drops very suddenly to the 
lowest point of the aréte between Rinyrose and Hungabee. The 
8.W. face is reached by wav of a broad snow-covered ledge, which 
sweeps up from the Opabin Glacier and runs north, rising in the 
direction of the col between Ringrose and the eastern peak of Mount 
Yukness. The characteristic features of the S.W. face are a first 
couloir descending from a point on the main ridge just south of the 
north summit, and a second couloir descending from a point just 
north of the yendurme.. These two couloirs converge on a point at 
the foot of the face. A large patch of snow covers a fairly level 

latform in the line of the first couloir. A little above this and about 

alf-way up the face is seen a horizontal but steep ledge; it is parti- 
cularly well marked just under the lowest depression of the main 
aréte. Another such ledge appears about the height of the said 
lowest depression. 

Leaving the camp near Lake O'Hara at 4.45 a.m., a little lake 
at the foot of Opabin Glacier was reached at 5.55. Continuing at 
6.10, the foot of the S.W. face was reached at 7.25. The face was 
attacked at 7.48 a.M., at a point immediately below the highest 
summit. The rocks present no difficulty and manv variations are 
therefore possible, but a sharp look-out must be kept for falling 
stones. 

The rib between the two couloirs mentioned above is followed, 
leaving the snow patch on the left—the first ledge being easily 
reached just where it crosses the second couloir, At this point 
and on the south side of the second couloir is seen a steep and curved 
guily partly filled with snow. It runs up in the direction of the 
lowest depression in the main aréte, then turns back in the direct‘on 
of the main summit. The rib which separates this curved gully 
from the second couloir seems to descend from the gendarme on 
the main aréte. The second couloir looks very smooth and is 
certainly very dangerous. Crossing it verv rapidly the rocks on its 
south side are reached and afford fine, safe climbing. The curved 
gully runs into a couloir filled with ice which descends from the 
south side of the gendarme. Crossing the curved gully at its junction 
with the ice couluir, the rocks on the north side of the latter are 
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followed, keeping high up and well out of harm’s way until direct 
progress in the direction of the main aréte becomes impossible without 
crossing the ice couloir. At this point an irregular vertical crack 
in a partly overhanging rock-wall affords a chance to reach the 
crest of the rib which seems to descend from the gendarme. This is 
the hardest part of the climb, for the rock is quite brittle. Once 
astride on the sharp rib it is seen that the second couloir, which is 
now immediately, on the left, divides a few feet higher into two 
branches—the one running to the very foot of the main peak, the 
other away from it. Either branch is practicable, but both are 
dangerous. Descending from the rib, the near branch of the second 
couloir is rapidly crossed when the main ridge can be reached by 
way of the buttress between the two branches. It is not until this 
buttress is reached that it becomes evident that that gendarme 
has been left on the right and that it will not stand in the way. 
The main aréte is struck at the foot of what appears to be a vertical 
wall guarding the approach to the main peak from the south. This 
wall is, however, easily climbed (10.50 a.m.). Striding along the 
almost level aréte in the direction of the highest point, one is sud- 
denly brought up by the most perfect ‘Gabel,’ some 8 ft. wide and 
~ about 25 ft. deep, with perpendicular sides. The ridge at this point 
is flat topped and from 2 to 3 ft. wide. Both sides are perpendicular 
for some 30 or 40 ft. ; in fact, the ridge looks,exactly like a thick wall. 
Loose rocks enforce great care in negotiating the ‘ Gabel,’ but this is 
the last dithculty, and the actual summit is reached immediately 
after (11.15 a.m.). 

The same route was followed on the way down. Leaving the main 
summit at 12.5 p.m., the ‘Gabel,’ where a rope had been left, was 
passed at 12.15. After building a second cairn—south of the 
Gabel—the difficult crack was passed at 1.15, reaching the snow 
at the foot of the face at 2.45. Resting near the lake from 3.5 to 
3.40, camp was reached at 4.45 P.M. 

It is quite possible to traverse from the south to the north peak, and 
the north peak also seems accessible from the col between Ringrose 
and Yukness. We could not investigate further on that day, for 
we were due at Sherbrook Lake that night. The lowest depression 
in the main ridge between Ringrose and Hungabee, from where the 
latter can probably be climbed, can be reached from the lower of 
the two horizontal ledges of the 8.W. face by a horizontal traverse. 
to the south and a scramble up some easy rocks. &: 

V. A. Fyn. 


GLaciER Peak (about 11,000 ft.).—On August 4, 1909, Messieurs 
C. A. Richardson, A. R. Hart, L. C. Wilson, all of the A.C.C., and the 
writer made the first ascent of this mountain. Leaving the camp at 
Lake O’Hara at 8.20 a.m., Lake Oesa was reached at 9.30 and ten 
minutes taken for a final survey of the peak. A direct attack is 
out of the question owing to two hanging glaciers which threaten 
the whole of the N.W. face. It is probably possible to scale the 
rocks immediately north of the hanging glacier nearest to Mount. 
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Lefroy and thus reach the less steep upper slopes of this glacier, 
but theese rocks appear to be frequently swept by falling stones, and 
afford practically no cover. The only other possible line of attack 
lies up a deeply cut, but not very steep, snow-tilled couloir leading 
to a gap in the main ridge between Ringrose and Glacier Peak. 
This couloir is not threatened by either hanging glacier and affords 
an easy and tolerably safe means of attack. It ts best to keep close 
to the very steep rock-walls on its north side ; they afford good pro- 
tection. Going up some screes and a small glacier, the bergschrund 
was soon reached and easily passed. From 11 to 11.20 was devoted 
to lunch in a protected spot well up in the couloir, At 12.15 came 
the first easy opportunity to take to the rocks on the north side ; 
at this point, as is quite close to the gap, a broad ledge covered 
with loose stones runs horizontally into the couloir. A traverse 
north looks tempting but is not advisable. Near the main ridge 
and running nearly parallel to it is seen the mouth of a steep, narrow, 
and ice-filled couloir; keeping on its north side and as high up as 
practicable, fair progress is made over extremely rotten rocks re- 
quiring the greatest care. It soon becomes possible to reach the 
crest of the rib on the north side of said couloir; this affords much 
greater safety. The general line of ascent from this point is a 
rapidly rising one, bearing but slightly north. The main ridge was 
reached at 1.15 p.m. without special difficulty, and very soon after- 
wards the party stood at the foot of the peak itself, after having 
turned the last rocks of the main aréte on the north over an ice 
slope covered with about } in. of hard snow closely adhering 
to the ice. Traversing to the faintly marked S.W. ridge of the last 

eak, which looks like a pyramid of rock rising out of the snow and 
ice, the cornice-crowned summit was easily reached at 2 P.M. It is 
just possible that this peak can be reached from Paradise Valley. 

he upper parts of the east face appeared easy; it was, however, 
not possible to see the lower portions. Hungabee and Ringrose 
look very imposing from the summit, but still more so from the point 
where the main ridge was struck. Leaving the summit at 3 P.M., 
and following the same route at a leisurely pace, the top of the 
couloir was reached at 4.30, the bergschrund at 5.10, Oesa Lake 
at 5.35, and camp at 6.55 P.M. 

V. A. Fynn. 


VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS. 
Maritime Alps. 


ARGENTERA (3,317 m. = 10,883 ft.), TRAVERSE OF ALL THE PEaks. 
—On September 4, 1908, Mr. C. F. Meade, with Pierre and Justin 
Blanc, left the Bagni di Valdieri at about 5.30 a.M., and in about 
3 hours reached the foot of the great coulvir.* This couloir is very 


* Ball's Western Alps, Edition Coolidge, p. 11. 
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magnificent, but the rock and snow work in it presented no par- 
ticular difficulties. From the Colletto Coolidge at its head the little 
twin points of Monte Stella were climbed. The rmdge was then 
followed or skirted to the Cima di Gelas di Lourousa, whence Corsica 
is visible. They then eae i to the Cima Nord dell’ Argentera, 
whence an easy grass ledge led them to the higher Cima Sud. This 
they crossed to a point where they could quit the main ridge which 
had heen followed and skirted since 10.40 a.m. They then descended 
the cliff with three snow patches on it, so conspicuous from the 
Matto. The snow afforded some glissades, and the party were back 
at the Bagni at 5.45 P.M. 

This expedition affords some interesting climbing, with glorious 
views far and near. There are one or two difficult places, especially 
a traverse on the E. face not far below the crest of the ridge after 
the Cima Sud has been passed. The ridge was skirted on the E. side 
during most of the day. 


Graians. 


GranD ParaDis (4,061 m. = 13,324 ft.)—On August 20 Messieurs 
C. F. Bennett, J. H. Clapham, and C. A. Werner crossed the Grand 
Paradis from the Herbetet huts by the Col de |’Abeille and the 
couloir between the Roc du Grand Paradis and the rock ridge of 
the crest. The lower part of the couloir was ice, and there was much 
new snow on the ledges of the upper part of the couloir and a cornice 
at the top, which had to be dug through. (Route 6 in Yeld.*) The 
time taken for this part, which is certainly not more than 500 ft., 
was 2 hrs. 10 min. Descent to the V.E. hut. 


PoINTE DE LA LUNE OR DE CERESOLE (3,762 m. = 12,343 ft.).— 
On August 21 the same party left the V.E. hut at 6.10, and went 
easily over the Col du Grand Paradis, and after a halt on the col, got 
to the foot of the rocks of the S8.W. side of the S. buttress of the 
Pointe de la Lune (Pointe de Ceresole) at 8.45. A good deal of ice on 
these lower rocks. Spent half an hour in getting up them to the 
little glacier that lies on top of this buttress. Made a zigzag on the 

lacier—N.E. and then N.W.—to ease the slope, and got on to the 
al rocks uear the head of the glacier. Rocks, as usual, a little 
broken at the junction with the glacier; afterwards very good, 
interesting, and not difficult. Followed very nearly the directions 
of the ‘ Climbers’ Guide ’ (Pointe de Ceresole, Route 1)t and got on 
to the highest tooth of the ridge in 1 hr. 5 min. from the bottom of 
the glacier. Some excellent scrambling over the teeth led to the 
E. end of the summit ridge. 3 

Above the glacier the rocks were in first-rate condition. If those 
below the glacier had not been iced the climb could have been done 
in 14 hrs. from the Noaschetta glacier. The time given in the 
‘Climbers’ Guide’ (24-3 hrs.) therefore implies that the mountain 
was in bad condition. 


a _ ~ . a ~ 


* Mountains of Cogne, p. 103. t Jbid. p. 90. 
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Descent.—Followed the ridge to the W. until the rocks merge in 
snow, and so to the Col Chamonin. Thence across the Tribulation 
glacier to the route to the Col de I’ Abeille and down to Cogne. 


Mont Blanc Group. 


GRANDES JORASSES (4,196 m. =13,763 ft. and 4,205 m.=13,797 ft.). 
On August 24, 1909, Dr. Richard Weitzenbock, of Graz, with some 
friends made a useful and interesting variation of the route usuall 
followed. From the upper end of the Reposoir rocks, from which 
point it is usual to cross to the Rocher Wisineer he ascended a 
short snow-wall to a continuation of the Reposoir rocks, which led 
him to the main aréte (about 5 hrs. from the hut) between the 
Punta Margherita and the Pointe Whymper (4,196 m.). He followed 
the aréte to the latter point (1 hr. 15 m.), turning some gendarmes 
by traverses on the rockv 8S. face, and finally reached the E. summit 
(4,205 m.), partly by the aréte and partly by traversing on the 
8. side in snow. This line appears to avoid any danger to which 
the ordinary route is said to be subject. 

Another variation was made by Daniel Maquignaz, Ernest 
Simond, and myself on August 11, 1904. We followed the ordinary 
route to the foot of what [ take to be the Reposoir rocks (24 hrs.), 
but from there struck right up the middle of the glacier, leaving the 
Rocher Whymper far on our left and never touching rock till we 
reached the rocks above the col to the S.E. of the summit (4 hrs. 
32 min. from the hut), whence we followed the ridge and finally an 
ice slope (heavy cutting) to the summit (4,205 m.), (1 hr. 13 min.). 
We returned to the hut by the same way in 3} hrs. This route is 
also quite safe. J. P. FARRAR. 

Pennines. 


Lyskamo, W. Sumit (4,478 m. = 14,688 ft.), FRoM THE N.W.— 
On August 21, 1908, Mr. C. F. Meade, with Pierre and Justin 
Blanc, followed a direct route to the W. peak of the Lyskamm 
from the Betemps hut, but it is probably impracticable in 
most seasons owing to the lowest of its three bergschrunds. 
This is believed to be the route followed by Mrs. Roberts 
Thomson with Christian Klucker and Zippert.* The first stage 
is the glacier plateau above fhe first Zwillinge icefall (14 hrs.). 
From this plateau the party inclined to the left towards the foot of 
a short rock ridge running down N.W. from under the lower 

eak. Here it was necessary to hurry for five minutes across a 

ollow threatened by rather dangerous séracs. Above the hollow, 
which is well seen from the Bétemps hut, three bergschrunds suc- 
ceeded each other on a steep slope. The first alone was formidable, 
with an overhanying lip (2 hrs. 40 min.). On reaching the rock 
ridge mentioned the party halted half an hour for breakfast. The 
rocks were firm. Above them snow slopes led to the watershed 
ridge where the route from the Felikjoch joins. Total time to the 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xxi. p. 266. 
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W. summit, 6 hrs. The times given are from the Bétemps hut. 
The return to the hut by way of the higher peak of the Lyskamm 
took5hrs.5min. 

GABELHORN (4,073 m.=13,364 ft.), By THES. Face.—On August 4, 
1904, Mr. R. W. Lloyd, with Josef Pollinger and Franz Lochmatter, 
left Staffelalp at 1.50 a.m. and gained the great rock buttress of the 
Arben glacier at 6.45. Proceeding at 7.15 a.m. they traversed to 
the right into the main couloir, nearly underthe summit. Traversing 
to the left along a small crack they struck the W. aréte just below 
the cornice, and reached the summit in about 10 minutes at 9.50. 


Bernina. 


Piz BERNINA (4,052 m. = 13,295 ft.), BY THE SCERSCEN ARETE.— 
The idea of climbing the Bernina by its long 8S.W. spur, known as 
Monte di Scerscen, appears to have originated with Monsieur H. 
Cordier, who, with Peter Jenni and Wieland, set out for it on Sep- 
tember 8, 1875. They reached the top of the Gussfeldt Sattel from 
the Italian side, but, after proceeding a short distance up the aréte, 
were driven back by falling stones.* The route up the Scerscen 
now usually adopted is that from the Scerscen glacier on the 
Italian side by its S.E. face, first taken by Messrs. Wainewright 
and Garwood on September 7, 1886,f the line of which was varied, 
apparently to advantage, towards the summit by Mrs. Main on 
August 23, 1894. 

Access from the Tschierva glacier on the Swiss side by the steep 
snow and ice slopes of the N.W. side of the ridge is difficult and in 
many years out of the question, owing to the breaking away from 
time to time of large portions of the higher part of the glacier. A 
way was first forced by Dr. Giissfeldt, with Hans Grass and Kaspar 
Capat, on September 13, 1877.3 Another less dangerous route to 
the W. of Dr. Giissfeldt’s, and finally leading directly up the N.W. 
face to the summit, was subsequently made in exceptional con- 
ditions of snow on July 9, 1890, by Mr. Norman Neruda with 
Christian Klucker.|| The descent in each case followed the route 
of the ascent. 

The first ascent of the Scerscen by way of the Giissfeldt Sattel 
(from the Italian side) was made by Dr. Giissfeldt, with Emile Rey 
and J. B. Aymonod, on September 22, 1887.€ From the top of the 
mountain they descended to the Tschierva glacier by the route they 
had taken on their ascent in 1877. There appears to be no record of 
any ascent of the Bernina embracing the Scerscen aréte in its entirety 
from the Giissfeldt Sattel, and a note of an expedition made by this 
route by Mr. G. L. Stewart, with Ferdinand Summermatter and 
Alphonse Simond, on August 2 last may be of interest. 


* Annuaire du CAF. ii. p. 512. 
t Alpine Journal, vol. xiii. p. 301. 
} Jbid. vol. xvii. p. 262. 
_. § Jahrbuch S.A.C. xiii. 285; Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 179. 
|] Alpine Journal, vol.xv.p. 461. 90 7 - 
Jahrbuch S.A.C. xxiii. 484; Alpine Journal, vol. xiii. p. 417. 
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Mr. Stewart's party left the Mortel hut at 1.50 a.m., and crossing 
the Sella Pass 24 hrs. later, skirted the S. face of Piz Roseg to the 
snow hollow at the foot of the Giissfeldt Sattel (5.10). 

A climb of an hour up steep hard snow and patches of big blocks 
of rock brought them to the Giissfeldt Sattel (3,527 m. = 11,578 ft.). 
Leaving the Sattel at 6.50 they proceeded in an easterly direction 
up the rocky W. artte of the Scerscen to the rock wall rising steeply 
from it. This was mounted at first by the face and then by its 
southern edge, which provided an interesting and stiff bit of 
thoroughly sound work. It was succeeded by a traverse of no 
trouble on the Italian side of the ridge to a snowy gap reached by 
an awkward climb down a nearly sheer drop of about 2U ft. The 
aréte, which soon became a snow ridye, was then followed without 
difficulty, in thickening mists driven by a cold wind over the 
conspicuous ‘Schnechaube’ (3,877 m.), reached at &.30 to the 
highest point (3,967 m. = 13,015 ft.), attained half an hour later, 
where, owing to the cold, only a brief halt was made. 

Mists prevented any adequate conception of the appearance of 
the mountain, the view extending only 20 to 30 yards, more or less, 
according to tbe density of the fog, which continued all day from 
about 7.30 a.m. The mountain consists of a long mdge, of which 
the east and west extremities, points 3,885 and 3,877 m. respectively, 
are about 2} hrs. apart. There are, of course, numerous ups and 
downs, but of a minor character, and there are no deep gaps or big 
gendarmes to cross. 

Before the highest point is reached after leaving the £chneehaube, 
the snow ridge of the latter becomes rock, and this continues to be 
its character throughout the remainder of the ridge. It is narrow 
and broken here and there by short stretches of snow, but its crest 
can be followed closely, and does not present any special diffi- 
culties. What was in the mist taken to be point 3,885 was descended 
on its north side, and here some 10 minutes’ step-cutting was 
necessary, but otherwise no ice was met with. A little further, 
about 11 o’clock, acceptable shelter for a meal was found on the 
Italian side, where the E. aréte was left for an almost vertical 
descent to cross the head of a narrow cleft, immediately after which 
the aréte, here of snow, was regained. From this point the aréte 
was mainly a snow ridge, broken by occasional outcrops of rock, 
the first of which was passed on the Tschierva side and the remainder 
either crossed or traversed on the Scerscen side, no particular trouble 
being met with. About 20 minutes after crossing the narrow cleft 
referred to, the party came to the snow saddle connectiny the upper 
portions of the Seceen and Tschierva glaciers, from which they had 
a glimpse through the mists of the great rocky shoulder jutting out 
above them from the §.W. aréte of the Bernina. Half-way across 
the snow saddle it became ice. The base of the shoulder was reached 
after some 20 minutes’ step-cutting, when the rocks were discovered 
to be partially coated with ice. The worst bits were, however, easily 
avoided, and otherwise the rocks presented no difficulty. Having 
chmbed these, the party found themselves on the $.W. aréte of the 
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Bernina, the summit of which was gained a few minutes later, at 
12.35, after about 5} hrs. actual going from the Giissfeldt Sattel. 

The descent by the Scharte route was begun at 1.20. The rotten 
rocks leading down to the Scharte were rendered troublesome by 
snow and ice, but the Scharte itself was in excellent condition, being 
all good snow. The Pizzo Bianco was crossed at 2.15., the aréte 

uitted at 4 o’clock, and the Tschierva hut reached at 4.55. During 
the last two hours the party had been exposed to a severe thunder- 
storm, accompanied by snow driven by a strong wind. 

Canadian Rocky Mountains. 

Some of the finest peaks in the Canadian Rockies can be reached 
from Lake O’Hara, where the official camp of the Alpine Club of 
Canada was pitched in the summer of 1909. Lake O’Hara can be 
reached in about three hours from Hector, a flag-station on the 
C.P.R. between Laggan and Field. An easy trail leads up the 
Cataract Creek, south of Hector, to the shores of the lake. East of 
this lake is a long ridge, the general direction of which is from 
N. to 8. Its northernmost peak is the well-known Mt. Lefroy ; 
then follow Glacier Peak, Ringrose, Hungabee, and Peak No. 10, 
after which the ridge sinks to the Wenkchemna Pass. Lake Oesa 
lies at the very foot of Glacier Peak, and can be reached from Lake 
O’Hara in about 14 hr. by a faintly marked trail. The Opabin 
Pass separates Hungabee from Mt. Biddle, which lies west of the 
former. A well-marked W. aréte descends from Hungabee to the 
Opabin Pass, and rises to the insignificant Opabin Peak just before 
reaching the said pass. This pass can be easily reached from Lake 
O’Hara in about two hours by way of the harmless Opabin Glacier. 
Ringrose sends out a N.W. spur culminating in Mt. Yokness, which 
stands between Lake O’Hara and Lake Oesa. The Opabin Pass 
leads into Prospector’s Valley, which opens into Vermillion Creek, 
whence the Bow River Valley and the C.P.R. are reached some six 
miles south of Eldon. On the east, Glacier Peak, Ringrose, and 
Hungabee overlook the Paradise Valley, with Horseshoe Glacier 
at its head. Glacier Peak is probably accessible from that direction, 
but Ringrose and Hungabee look quite hopeless from that valley. 
Hungabee is the most imposing of the whole group; it had been 
climbed once previous to this summer by Prof. H. C. Parker, with 
the assistance of the two Kaufmanns. Mt. Lefroy has been often 
climbed, but the writer knows nothing about Peak No. 10. 

Mr. HuneaBee (The Chieftain), 11,447 ft—The S.W. face, 
which overlooks Prospector’s Valley and extends south from the 
W. aréte, reaching down to Opabin Pass, is well seen from Opabin 
Peak ; its average inclination is a little less than 50°. This face 
is broken throughout its width by three verv steep pitches or walls 
running horizontally. The tirst of these pitches, at about 8,900 ft., 
is the highest, but also the easiest to overcome, presenting many 
convenient ledges and sound ribs. The second pitch, at about 
9,500 ft. is not so high, but is nearly vertical, and even overhangs 
in places ; its continuity is, however, broken by a chimney, usually 
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filled with ice and snow. This chimney apparently affords the 
only, and not altogether safe, means of progress. The third pitch, 
at about 10,900 ft., is also very steep, but presents fine and 
reasonably safe climbing. That part ab the S.W. face which lies 
between the first and second pitches is furrowed by five couloirs. 
The first of these loses itself in the W. aréte, at or near the second 
ie ; the second is the widest and runs clear up to the main or 

. aréte of the peak, ending near the summit on the well-marked 
and highest shoulder of the mountain. This couloir breaks through 
the second pitch at the ice chimney previously referred to, and 
also cuts a broad but obviousiv dangerous couloir through the 
third pitch. The remaining three couloirs do not break through 
the second pitch at all, but are continued above it, and lose them- 
selves more or less quickly in the topmost part of the face, after 
scarring the third pitch with corresponding wide and nearly vertical 
chimneys. All five couloirs also run down through the first pitch. 
The W. aréte itself cannot be followed throughout, and traverses in 
its immediate neighbourhood look very dangerous indeed, particularly 
so in the lower half. This mountain, like all the others in the dis- 
trict, is more danyerous than difficult, requiring very careful selection 
of a route on account of the very rotten rock. 

The second ascent of Hungabee was made on August 7, 1909, 
by Mr. E. O. Wheeler (A.C.C.) and the writer, by wav of the S.W. 
face. Leaving the official camp of the A.C.C., near Lake O’Hara, 
at 2.45 a.m., the foot of the W. aréte was reached by wavy of Opabin 
Pass and Opabin Peak at 6 a.m., including thirty minutes’ rest. 
Bearing south over easy and gradually narrowing horizontal ledges 
until near the middle of the first couloir, quick upward progress 
was made over steep but firm rocks until quite easy going was 
reached, when the couloir was rapidlv traversed in order to reach 
a well-marked ridge on ita southern side just above a prominent 
notch in that ridyve. The ridge leads directly to the foot of the 
ice chimney in the second pitch (6.45 a.M.), and can be followed 
closely, affording fine climbing, or quicker progress can be made on 
its southern slope. North of the ice chimney appears a safe crack ; 
but if this is followed it soon becomes necessary to leave it, to climb 
into the ice chimney, and to traverse the latter high up. The 
_tocks leading from the crack down into the chimney are ver 
dificult. The chimney was found full of ice, and required uch 
step-cutting. It was safely negotiated at 7.20 a.M. Much snow 
will make this chimney very easy ; no snow will turn it into a very 
hard rock-climb, particularly as the rocks are sure to be always 
glazed in the early morning. This chimney is left as soon as a 
traverse south becomes possible, for the main couloir discharges 
all its missiles in this direction. A broad, horizontal ledge now 
leads round a corner into a steep but quite easy couloir, which is 
exposed to falling stones, but can be negotiated in fifteen minutes, 
when the ridge on the north side affords a safe and easv route. 
This ridge is somewhat broken just above the couloir, but can be 
picked up again somewhat higher and sliyhtly to the right, and 
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followed to the foot of the third pitch (8 to 8.15 a.m.). From this 
point the main couloir and the gap it cuts through the third pitch 
are well seen directly on the left. In the direct line of ascent are 
difficult rocks ; they can be turned by traversing the forked head 
of the couloir on the right (step-cutting) and working up the rocks 
on the far side (black rock) to an inclined scree-covered ledge some 
8 ft. wide, running along the foot of the main wall (yellow and 
greenish rock) of the third pitch. Working back, north, along this 
ledge, the foot of a deeply cut couloir in the main wall of this pitch 
was reached at 8.50 a.m. On the north side of this couloir and 
near the centre are two very steep chimneys, separated by very 
steep slabs and narrow ledges, leaning to the last steep slopes of 
the SW. face (black and brittle rock), affording few holds (10.5 a.M.). 
In the direct line of ascent is seen, high up near the ridge, a crack 
in the black rock. This can be reached with care over some patches 
of snow, and leads on to the main ridge some 30 ft. north and a 
few feet below the summit, which was reached at 10.40 a.M. 

The same route was taken on the return journey. The ice 
chimney was reached in three hours, and negotiated in twenty-five 
minutes. A regular waterfall was now racing down the ice, and 
some stones came down, one of them striking Wheeler’s foot and 
knocking him out of his steps. Opabin Pass was reached in 
1 hr. 5 min., after forty-five minutes’ rest ; and an hour and a half 
later we were back in camp, at 6.30 P.M. 

A close examination of the main or N. aréte showed that the 
latter will afford a splendid and much safer climb. It should be 
struck at its lowest point, between Ringrose and Hunyabee. This 

oint can be reached without serious difticulty from the foot of the 
abin Glacier. This first part of the climb is, however, again 
exposed to falling stones. 

Prof. Parker climbed the mountain from a camp in Prospector’s 
Valley, but attacked the S.W. face near Opabin Pass, the first part 
of his route probably coinciding with that described above, and 
reached the main ridge by way of the main couloir. 

A first attempt made by O. Wheeler and the writer, on July 25, 
1909, was frustrated by bad weather. On that occasion the route 
followed was the same, except that the third pitch was negotiated 
further south—just above the third couloir (connecting the main 
couloir as number one). The main ridge was reached some 60 ft. 
below the summit, but this only became known to the party on the 
day of the successful ascent. The more direct route followed on 
the second attempt is the better. 

V. A. Fyny. 


Mr. Rosson (13,700 ft.).—On September 1, Messrs. L. 8. 
Amery, G. Hastings, and A. L. Mumm, with Moritz Inderbinen of 
Zermatt, left a camp on the W. branch of the Moose River (a 
tmbutary of the Fraser) and ascended to a snowy plateau at the 
head of the valley. This was a reconnoitring expedition, as it 
appeared to be just possible that Mt. Robson might be near 
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enough to be attacked from that side ; but this did not turn out to 
be the case. Accordingly the party went round eid the E. branch 
of the Moose River, and reached the northern base of Mt. Robson 
on September 5. On the 7th they started at 1.15 a.m. from a camp 
at the foot of the Robson glacier, intending to climb straight up 
the steep eastern face and then follow the sky-line northwards to 
the summit. At2 p.m. they were stil] about 300 ft. below the skv- 
line, and it was clear that if thev persevered they would inevitably 
be benighted in a very exposed position not very far from the top ; 
they therefore turned fae and, reaching the level glacier shortly 
before dark, got back to camp at 11.30. Three davs of heavy rain 
followed, and on the 12th all thoughts of a renewed attempt were 
finally abandoned. 

On their way to Mt. Robson the party had heard that the 
Rev. Mr. Kinnev, of Vancouver, had made a successful ascent about 
the middle of August; some of them met him a little later, and 
learned that he had started on the northern end of the mountain 
and reached the summit by the western face. This is the face 
shown in the picture of Mt. Robson now in the window of the office 
of the Grand Trunk Railway Company in Cockspur Street. i 

A. L. M. 


Selkirks. 


Mr. Sir DONALD BY THE N.W.W. ARETE (10,662 ft.).—This aréte is 
referred to as the N. aréte in the ‘Selkirk Range, B.C.,’ and is the 
One joining Sir Donald to Uto Peak. It was first climbed in 1902 
by Mr. E. Tewes, with the guides E. Feuz, sen., and Chr. Bohren. 
On August 18, 1909, Messieurs A. M. Bartleet and V. A. Fynn left 
Glacier House at 3.15 a.M., reaching south of Vaux Gl. at 5.5, 
followed the ordinary route to the top of the right-hand (north) 
moraine, then took to the grass slopes at the foot of the S.W. face 
of the peak and traversed to the col between Sir Donald and Uto 
Peak (6.40 to 7.15 a.m.). The aréte was then followed as closely as 
possible, difficulties being mostly avoided by taking to the N.E. face 
until near the summit, when an easy traverse on the left face is 
clearly indicated. The rocks are steep, but afford plenty of holds. 
Some care is required, us a number of boulders are loose ; apart 
from this, the climb 1s absolutely safe and cannot be considered 
difficult under favourable conditions. The summit was reached at 
11.25. The party left the summit at 1 p.M., reached the breakfast 
place at 2.50 by way of the Feuzchimney (were off the rocks at 3.30), 
and Glacier House at 5.20 P.M. 


ALPINE NOTES, 


“THE ALPINE GuIDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 
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‘THe ALPINE GuipE,’ THE CENTRAL ALps. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the Jate John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the ine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine Richarle Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhine and Rhine valleys. 

THE ALPINE CLUB OBITUARY.—»®. G. Buxton (1860), J. J. Hornby 
(1864), E. Hulton (1872), Lord Monkswell (1873), T. C. Paris (1869), 
T. J. Prout (1883), H. Preston-Thomas (1866), Col. Lord (1880). 

THE DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN ALPINE CLUB.— 
We deeply regret to announce the sudden death, at the age of 62, 
of Signor Antonio Grober, the President of the Italian Alpine Club, 
on December 31, 1909. Signor Grober, who was a native of Val 
ie was one of the most active and enthusiastic promoters of 

abl ism in Italy, a man of great ability and indefatigable energy in 

lic work, and his premature loss is deeply deplored by his 
pall arus and fellow countrymen. 

THE WINTER DINNER OF THE ALPINE CLUB will take place on 
December 6, 1910. 

Tur ALPINE CLUB AND OTHER MounTatNeerINe CLUBs.— 
Replies to postcards showing membership of foreign and colonial 
mountaineering clubs by members of the Alpine Club :— 


Number of members of the Alpine | Canadian A.C. . - 11 
Club. Z . 699 | American A.C. 2 8 
Replies received . .  .. 416 _ Société des Touristes du Dauphiné 6 
Marked ‘ None’ .  .  « 210) Appalachian Mountain Club . 6 
Belonging to someclub .  . 206 = Sierra Club 4 3 
Swiss Alpine Club. =. ~—.:135 | Norske Tinde .__. 2 
Deutscher und _ Osterreichischer Cape Mountain Club . we, 2 
Alpenverein ‘ os . 71: Societa degli Alpinisti Tridentini re 
Italian Alpine Club... ~—S.Ss 82, | :- Carpathian Club a | 
French Alpine Club . . «. 18 Mazamas . 1 
Osterreich. Alpenklub. . . 12 Japanese A.C. ; ] 
Caucasus Club . . 12) New Zealand A.C. ] 
Norske Turistforening . « « 


ALPINE CLUB OF CanaDA.—Mr. A. O. Wheeler, President of the 
Alpine Club of Canada, writes that the annual summer camp will 
most probably be held during the last two weeks of July; the 
locality is not yet decided. The Club house and camp at Banff will 
also be available all the summer, and there will probably be one or 
two permanent camps in other parts; so that if the date of the 
annual camp be not convenient, arrangements can be made to 
accommodate a British party at the permanent camps. 

Members of the Alpine Club who propose to visit the Canadian 
Rockies this summer are requested to send their names as early as 
possible to the Assistant Secretary of the Alpine Club. 

D. v. 0.A.-V.—The Zweigverein Manchester des Deutschen und 
Osterreichischen Alpenvereins became on January 1 (under the new 
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statute passed July 18, 1908) a Sektion with voting rights at the 
Generalversammlung, and will in future be known as the Sektion 
Manchester. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. Vonbun, 66 Nelson Street, 
Manchester, will be verv glad to give any information as to terms 
of admission to membership, &c. 


BritisH ASSOCIATION OF MEMBERS OF THE Swiss ALPINE CLUB.— 
This Association has been formed, with the full approval and recog- 
nition of the autborities of the S.A.C., to bring together those 
members of the 8.A.C. who live in Great Britain. Its successful 
start is due in a very great measure to the energy and tact shown 
by Mr. J. A. B. Bruce and by Mr. G. A. Steel. 

Other objects of the Association are to induce English travellers 
to support the good work of the S.A.C. by applying for membership 
of one of its various sections. The Association also proposes to 
raise subscriptions from its members for the purpose ot: resenting 
a Club hut to the Swiss Club. The energetic efforts of Mr. Bruce 
and his colleagues have already resulted in adding 120 members to 
the S.A.C., and in raising upwards of 801. for their very laudable 

2 pee Applications for membership and subscriptions to the 
hea can be sent to Mr. J. A. B. Bruce, Selborne Lodge, Guildford, 
one of the Hon. Secretaries. 

It is to be hoped that Alpine travellers will avail themselves of 
this opportunity of repaying, in a small measure, the obligation 
under which, in many ways, the 8.A.C. has for years past placed 
the whole Alpine world. 

The first President of the new Association is Mr. Clinton Dent. 


Huts.—A new hut has been built on the Schénbtthl by the 
Section Monte Rosa of the S.A.C., three of whose members, MM. 
Reinmann and the brothers Gebhart, subscribed 600]. towards the 
cost. This hut will, of course, be most convenient for the Dent 
Blanche and several other expeditions, and the thanks of Alpine 
travellers are particularly due to the gentlemen named, as well as 
to the Section. 


M. Solvay, of Brussels, has also given to the same Section a sum 
of 800/. towards the construction of a new hut near the old or upper 
hut on the Swiss side of the Matterhorn, but the preliminary arrange- 
ments remain vet to be made. 

The D. u. O.A.-V. has voted the following sums out of its 
revenue for 1910 :— 


1. For paths. . . . . « « «.  « £1,275 
2. For alterations and additions to existing huts . 2,485 
3. For new huts . .. é ne ar . 3,040 
4. For the purchase of the Hochjoch hospice... 200 

£7,000 


The Association counts at the present time over 85,000 members. 
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The Janssen Observatory on the summit of Mont Blanc has 
now been pulled down, and the instruments removed to the Observa- 
toire des Bosses. The hut on the Rochers Rouges, built in 1891, has 
been moved to the summit of Moat Blanc and erected on strong 
beams placed upon the snow, so that any variation in the level of the 
summit can be adjusted. No doubt the builders have borne in 
mind that the wind on the summit can be on occasions strong, and 
have been careful to insure that the hut and its inhabitants shall 
not start on an involuntary glissade. : 

REFUGE DE L’AIGLE (MEIJE).—This long-announced and, by 
many benighted climbers of the Meije, much-desired hut is at last 
actually on the way to completion, at the expense of the Paris 
section of the C.A.F. It is to be completed by the end of May, and 
stands at the foot of the Rocher de | Aigle at the level of the right 
bank of the Tabuchet glacier. 

RAILWAYS AND Roaps.—An electric railway has been opened from 
San Michele, a station between Bozen and Trient, to Malé, in the 
Val di Sole or Sulzberg. This considerably shortens the way to 
Campiglio. 

_ A road has been built from Castel-Tesino, in S. Tyrol, to Broccone, 
and thence over the Piano dei Cavalli into the Val Vanoi. This 
road forms a direct connection between the Val Sugana and Primiero. 

A railway is being constructed from Sverre to Montana. 

The Sierre-Zinal—Zermatt railway was surveyed last summer by a 
party of engineers. It will involve piercing a tunnel from Mountet 
under the Gabelhorn, coming out in the Zmutt valley. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Alpine Club was held in 
the Hall at 23 Savile Row on Monday, December 13, 1909, at 
8.30 p.m., Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, in the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for and elected members. 
of the Club: Messrs. P. T. Etherton, W. W. James,. W. G. Johns, 
H. D. Minchinton, J. A. Osler, R. Pickard, C. J. Reid, L. F. Scott, 
A. E. H. Tutton. 

The following candidates proposed by the Committee for the 

osts of Vice-President and elective members of Committee were 
uly elected, viz. :— 

Vice-President: Mr. Norman Collie, in place of Mr. G. W. Pro- 
thero, whose term of office expires. 

New Members of Committee: Mr. A. G. Topham and Mr. G. E.. 
Wherry, in place of Mr. T. G. Longstaff and Mr. Howard Barrett, 
whose term of office expires. 

The President, the Vice-President, Captain J. P. Farrar, and the 
other Members of Committee, being eligible, were re-elected. 

Messrs. R. L. Harrison and R. W. Lloyd were elected Auditors. 

The PRESIDENT reported that ten members of the Club had died 
since the last Annual Meeting. Reference had already been made 
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to the deaths of Mr. J. Jardine, Count Russell-Killough, Col. H. G. 
Watson, and Sir Maurice Holzmann. Since the June meeting the 
Rev. L. S. Calvert, Messrs. H. Pasteur, F. A. Satow, E. Hulton, 
and Dr. J. J. Hornby had died. 

Dr. Hornby, so well known in connection with Eton and us a 
famous athlete, was one of the pioneers of the Alps, and had made, 
during the ‘sixties, a number of first ascents—the Gletscherhorn, 
the only ascent of the Silberhorn from the N.W., and several new 

asses in the Oberland and Pennines. His name had been on the 
ist of members for forty-five vears. Mr. Pasteur, who joined the 
Club in 1873, and was elected a Vice-President in 1893, alwavs 
took great interest in the affairs of the Club, and was seen reyularly 
at the meetings until eight or nine vears ago. All those who knew 
him retained very pleasant memories of his delightful charm of 
manner and of his singularly kindlv, courteous, and sympathetic 
nature. 

It was announced that Dr. Paul Giissfeldt had been elected an 
Honorary Member in recognition of his services to mountaineering 
and of his contributions to Alpine literature. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Godfrey Ellis for kindly 
undertaking the management of the Exhibition of Alpine Prints, 
&c. 

Dr. Mackay read a paper on ‘The Ascent of Mount Erebus,’ 
which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

In answer to several questions Dr. Mackay said that the ex- 
pedition took seven days, that ski were useless and not taken, as 
the snow was so hard, that coloured spectacles were necessary after 
a time, though the ill effects of being without them were not felt 
for some days ; there were no crevasses along the route they took, 
which was a curious feature. Any other route would have been 
much crevassed. 

Dr. ANDERSON said that it was very interesting that there were 
layers of lava and of fossil snow in the crater. It was well worth 
recording that fact. 

The PRESIDENT, in congratulating Dr. Mackay on having taken 
part in the first ascent of Mount Erebus, said that the whole subject 
of the exploration of the Antarctic continent was one of the greatest 
interest to mountaineers, as the existence of peaks of from 10,000 
to 15,000 feet had been revealed. In all probability that continent 
would be the last mountainous region on the globe to be fully 
explored, and one of the last-stronzholds of virgin peaks to hold 
out. It was easy to realise the dithculties that beset the ascent of 
Mount Erebus. 

The mountain was about fifteen miles from the base camp, and 
was ascended from sea-level. The climbing party were almost 
without mountaineering experience, and had to contend with 
extremely low temperatures and a blizzard lasting over thirty hours. 
In point of distance and vertical height the ascent might be com- 
pared with that of Elbruz from Urusbich village during a severe 
winter. 
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Under the circumstances it was a remarkable feat of endurance, 
and they were much indebted to Dr. Mackay for describing this 
historic ascent before the Alpine Club. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Mackay was unanimously passed. 

The Winter Dinner was held in the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métro- 
pole, on Tuesday, December 14, at 7 p.m., Mr. Hermann Woolley, 
President, in the chair. 196 members and 49 guests were present, 
among the latter being the Rt. Hon. W. G. Ellison Macartney, Mr. 
J. A. Simon, K.C., Mr. H. Yule Oldham, Dr. Mackay, Captain R. F. 
Behe Sir Robert Hunter, Sir W. H. White, and Sir F. Carruthers 
Gould. 

An Exhibition of Alpine Prints, Engravings, and Drawings was 
held in the Hall from Thursday, December 9, to Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 29, both days inclusive. Tea was provided on the afternoon of 
December 14, on which occasion between 400 and 500 visitors were 
present. 
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A Traverse or Monte Rosa anp OTHER EXPEDITIONS. 
By W. N. LING. 


(Read before the Alpine Club, February 1, 1910.) 


HE season of 1909, as most of my hearers must be sadly 
aware, owing to bad conditions and broken weather, was 
an unproductive one. Our party of two, Mr. Harold Raeburn 
and myself, had drawn up for our campaign a lengthy and 
ambitious programme, most of which had to be jettisoned. Of 
the salvage I have been commanded by the Honorary Secretary 
to tell vou to-night, and if the recital prove dull, the blame must 
be divided between him and the weather. 

We commenced operations in the Chamonix district at the 
end of July with an ascent of the Aiguille du Midi, and the iey 
condition of the rocks near the summit of that usually blame- 
less mountain opened our eves as to what we might expect 
on more difficult expeditions. The hut was half-full of snow 
and ice, and it is not to be recommended as a summer residence. 
After this, we made an abortive attempt on the Grépon, but 
were driven back from the breakfast place on the Rognon by a 
storm of snow and rain. 

We had long wished to ascend the Aiguille Verte, and this 
was chosen for our next attempt. Starting from the Couvercle 
hut at 12.30 in bright moonlight we crossed the glacier, and, 
after some cutting in hard snow, gained the rocks leading to the 
Nonne by a narrow couloir. 

We had progressed some distance up these rocks, and were 
not finding them by any means easy, owing to their being iced, 
when we perceived that we were being followed by a solitary 
German climber who had spent the night in the hut. 
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He had said nothing of his intentions, and, as he appeared to 
be following Alexander Burgener and a German lady, who were 
bound for the ordinary route by the couloir, we had not taken 
much interest in him. 

They, however, abandoned their expedition, fearing ava- 
lanches, and he then turned his attention to us. 

His presence was very unwelcome, but he was evidently in 
difficulties, and we did not think that he could descend again 
in safety by himself, so we halted and tied him on. 

The Moine ridge of the Verte may be possible for a solitary 
climber—we had seen the two Drus traversed the vear before 
by a solitary climber, also German, Herr Max Winkler, who 
also climbed the Charmoz and traversed the Grépon in one 
day, but he is a climber of extraordinary powers, and was 
properly equipped with plenty of rope and food, whereas our 
friend lacked both and had not even gloves. In any case such 
daring 1s not praiseworthy. We were on the ridge at tive o’clock, 
and found it heavily corniced. It was very narrow and 
sensational, but we made progress over the Gensdarmes, 
our third man going fairly well, but occasionally shpping 
and apparently quite ignorant of the method of using the rope 
for safety. We were all using crampons, which we found 
of some advantage. When we reached the large tower we 
found it crowned by a huge unstable cornice and quite im- 
pervious to direct attack. We were therefore driven out on 
to the steep and icv N. face, which was horribly forbidding. 
There was thin snow on ice, and the rocks also were heavily 
iced. We were much handicapped, too, by the short rope, as, 
contrary to our usual custom of carrying as reserve a thin 
80-foot rope, we had only 60 ft. of the ordinary Club rope 
with us. 

Raeburn led out across the face, and I followed to back him 
up, after seeing the last man hitched and apparently com- 
fortable. I was standing in an ice-step carefully watching the 
leader, when a thin voice piped out from behind, Ich bin sehr 
miide (1 am very tired). A glance over my shoulder showed 
a white and anxious face. There was nothing to be done 
except to urge him to hold on while Raeburn hacked and 
hewed his way to safety. As I brought him on, he slipped in a 
nasty little ice chimney, but the steady strain I had on the 
rope prevented any evil consequences. We all breathed more 
freely when at last the tower was passed and the axes driven 
into the snow on the ridge. We now discovered that our 
friend had finished all his food at his first meal some hours 
before. so while we fed hin we considered what to do. We 
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were only about 800 ft. below the summit, but between us and 
that much-desired point lay another tower, and over this it 
was not possible to climb. After our late experience another 
traverse across the face was not to be thought of. We reluct- 
antly decided to abandon the attempt. The position was not 
@ pleasant one: to retrace our steps was obviously impossible, 
and the other side of the mdye was) corniced. We here 
removed our crampons. Driving in the axe we lowered the 
Gemnan over it till he was able to hiteh in good snow some 
12 ft. below, then Raeburn went, and the lehtest member 
of the party, driving in as near the edve as he dared, followed. 
Then the snow was cut away and the axe released. 

The snow was treacherous, and we had one badly iced piece 
to cross. but. going very carefully, we were able to get back to 
our steps below the tower, 

We retraced our route along the ridge and deseended by the 
side of a couloir in which the snow was inclined to be avalanchy. 
Our German companion wished to glissade down this, and 
voluntanly or involuntarily did) so (till he was) sternly re- 
pressed by the rearguard) in spite of the fact that there was 
a 800-foot drop to the glacier below, as we had seen in the 
morning. We traversed this on to a ridge by which we got 
down on to the glacier and so back to the hut at 7.80. 0 Our 
command of the German toncue was suflicient to give clear 
expression to our views of the day's entertainment, and we 
hope that future clunbers will be spared our experience. 

The Grepon was reported to be still guarded by ice, and 
the guides would not start for it, but our time was tying, 
nearly a fortnight gone and our total bag the Aiguile du Midi, 
so we determined to go and see what it was like. Leaving 
Montanvert at 2, the livht of the moon guided us along the 
mule track and up to the Moraine, the weather, which was 
rather doubtful when we started, Improving as we went. 

We breakfasted on the Rognon, and tinding the glacier 
in good condition we were at the Charmoz-Grépon Col at 
T o'clock. There had been no mistake about the iee, the 
couloir leading to the foot of the Mummery Crack looked 
positively wicked. Rachurn advanced to the attack, while 1 
carefully looked after the rope. By a skilful use of the projee- 
tions of the rocks, and at the cost of much step-cutting, he 
eventually got into snow higher up, and after an hour and 
20 min? labour, we were at the foot of the Muamimery Crack. 
This was fortunately free from ice except in one or two places 
where it did not matte r,and after the usual amount of effort 
We gotup. I did not tind it any easier or less sensational than 
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on a previous ascent seven years before. Passing through the 
Kanones Loch we found at the top of the chimney a through 
route which had been opened since my previous ascent, but it 
is not intended for the corpulent, for whom the Joys of the 
chockstone still remain. The rocks were in capital condition, 
dry and warm, and after the usual performances with the rope 
on the Grand Gendarme, and a desperate struggle with the 
steep crack, where the rock gets more and more polished, we 
were on the summit at noon. Here, as we basked in the sun, 
we discovered floating above us not very far awav the balloon 
of Captain Spelterini, whom the wind had carried away from 
his projected crossing of Mont Blane. We were fortunate in 
having a gloriously clear view. Two hrs. and 20 min. sufticed 
for the descent to the Col and 25 min. more to the Rognon. 

We did not wait, fearing avalanches, but serambled down the 
rocks and trotted down to the spring below the Moraine, 
where a dehghtful hour was spent making tea. Then we 
wandered happilv back to Montanvert. 

We now turned our thoughts to a long-planned attempt on a 
traverse of Monte Rosa from Macugnaga to Zermatt. 

This expedition, though carried out successfully by Austrian 
climbers without professional assistance, had not yet been 
achieved by any guideless British party. 

The first ascent. by this route was made on July 22, 1872. bv 
the Rey. C. Taylor, Messrs. R. and W. M. Pendlebury and the 
euides Ferdinand Imseng, Gabriel Spectenhauser and Giovanni 
Oberto. They bivouacked on the Jigerriicken rocks and spent 
a cold night under a stone. 

Leaving at 2 o’clock, they crossed the couloir and ascended 
the Imsengriicken rocks, after which they pursued a tortuous 
way through the seracs. Their idea was to gain the Grenz 
Sattel, and. they bore away to the Icft with this object, till they 
were stopped by the snow shding away all round them, except 
where a huge serac divided the stream. Above this serac 
was a line of still snow guarded by another serae, and by this 
line they gained the foot of the rocks of the Grenz Gipfel. The 
rocks took 5 hrs. to climb, and the whole ascent from the 
bivouac, 13 hrs. (A.J. vii. 232). 

The second ascent was made by Dr. Robert von Lendenfeld 
with C. Imseng, Josef Knubel anda porter on August 10, 1850. 
It originally partook of the character of a search party for the 
Austrian climber, Dr. Karl Blodig, with a Tyrolese guide, 
Rangvetiner, who had started with the same object on August 8 
and had vanished into the mist. Their expedition, how ever, 
ended successfully in the first crossing of the Silbersattel. 
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Dr. von Lendenfeld left the bivouae at 3.20 and crossed the 
couloir. The seracs offered considerable difficulties, and the 
slope above them was very soft and inclined to avalanche. 
The ice above the bergschrund required great care. The foot 
of the rocks was reached at 10 o'clock, and here they found the 
first traces of Dr. Blodig’s party where they turned off to the 
Silbersattel. The guides, who were tired with the step-cutting, 
wished to return, finding the rocks difficult, but were per- 
suaded to persevere, and the party gained the Dufourspitz at 
5.20 and the Riffelhaus 20 min. after midnight. 

The third ascent was that of Professor Dr. K. Schulz, with 
Alexander Burgener and Clemens Perren, on August 14, 1883. 
This was the first ascent after the Marinelli disaster. The 
party was a fast one, and found good conditions. Leaving 
their bivouac at 2.55, they reached the couloir at 3.45. The 
leading guide took 30 min. to cut steps across it, the others 
crossing in 10 min. The snow conditions after leaving the 
Imsengriicken must have been extraordinarily good, inasmuch 
as they were at the foot of the rocks of the Grenz Gipfel at 
8.15, in spite of two halts of 25 min. each. The Grenz Gipfel 
was gained at 11.10 after a 30 minutes’ halt on the way and 
the Dufourspitz at 11.30. They were at the Rifielhaus at 4.40, 
only 13} hrs. from leaving the bivouac, and, deducting halts, 
practically in 10 hrs.’ going time. 

The first guideless ascent was made by the three indomitable 
Austrians, Herren Ermil, Otto Zsigmondy, and Ludwig Purt- 
scheller. 

A thrilling account of their adventures is given by Dr. Otto 
Zsigmondy (OF. 4 Z.. VOl. ¥il.). They bivouacked on the Jiiger- 
rucken rocks after being drenche d by a thunderstérm 3 The’ 


weather in the early morning was unfay ourable, and the y had 
practically decided to abandon the expeditinp,- “when: mate 3 3,: 
5 o'clock the weather suddenly improved, so they once more’ 


took up their original plan. 

Their scheme was to ascend the Jigerriicken rocks as far as 
possible and to cross separately the two couloirs which united 
to form the Marinelli couloir, expecting to find shelter between 
the two under the lowest rocks of the Nordend. 

They had just crossed the groove in the coulvir, when an 
enormous fall of stones took place. They pressed on to some 
rocks where they got moderate shelter. Further progress was 
barred by the showers of stones which fell on both sides of 
them, and, each crawling under his own rock, they spent the 
rest of the day there. It was 9 o’clock in the morning. When 
evening fell they were once more able to join forces and huddle 
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together for the warmth they sought in vain. At midnight 
they once more started, and had heavy cutting in hard ice 
before they reached the seracs. These were difficult, taking 
84 hrs., and it was 7 o’clock before they reached the lowest 
rocks. They found the rocks difficult, which is not to be 
wondered at after two nights in the open and much step- 
cutting. The Grenz Gipfel was won at 11.15 and the Dufourspitz 
at 11.45. Their provisions had now run somewhat short, and 
the narrative pathetically describes the mixed feelings with 
which they watched the ‘ meal of Lucullus’ which an English 
climber and his guides were enjoying. They arrived at the 
Riffelhaus at 5.40. 

The attempt of Herr J. E. Strauss in 1885 is a thrilling story. 
With C. Ranggetiner (the guide who had accompanied Dr. 
Blodig over the Silbersattel) he had reached the highest 
bergschrund, when a large stone hit Ranggetiner and broke 
his arm and two ribs. They returned traversing in hail, snow, 
and rain by much the same route as that used by the Zsigmondy 
party in their ascent back to the rocks of the Jagerriicken, 
which they reached at 4 p.m. It says much for their pluck 
and luck that they escaped with their lives. 

There were two ascents in 1886 by Messrs. Prochaska and 
Kugy, and one in 1889 by Messrs. Ratti and Graselli. 

In 1900 Mr. G. Hasler, with guides, aided by the heht of 
the full moon, left the hut at 8 p.m. and gained the summit at 
9.15 a.m. after much hard step-cutting. In the same year 
Messrs. von Wessely and Hortnagl had a fine guideless expedi- 
tion, reaching the summit in 11} hrs., very fast time, ranking 
next ,tq : Professor Schulz’s ascent. They had good conditions 
ior the greater part of the climb. In 1902 the expedition was 
Trepeated by Mr. Devin. 

. Another interesting and exciting ascent was that of Herr 
“Ludwig Becker with Moritz Zurbriggen and Louis Ruppen on 
August 8, 1908. There had been rain during the mght, and 
the start was doubtful, so the hut was not left till 4.20. The 
couloir was full of soft snow and only took five minutes to 
cross. The rocks of the Imsengriicken were almost buried 
under snow and were very easy. Above this also the party 
had no trouble with the seracs and no steps had to be cut. 
The first check to their rapid advance was a big bergschrund, 
which was very difficult and nearly caused them to retreat. 
After 2 hrs.’ work it was overcome; the snow slope above 
was very soft and gave hard labour. At 11.20 thev reached 
the highest bergschrund. Up to this time the weather had 
been good, but now the sun disappeared behind clouds, the N. 
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wind increased in force and mists crept up from the valley. 
The ice was verv hard and the angle very steep, and it was 
with difficulty that they withstood the assaults of the wind. 
However, at 1.45, with hair, evebrows, and beards fringed with 
icicles, thev reached the foot of the rocks. These were badly 
iced, but thev ascended about 300 ft., when the wind got so 
strong that thev were compelled to take shelter at 8.80 on a 
ledge where thev were able to make themselves secure by 
hitching the rope. On this spot they had to remain 16 hrs. 
Herr Becker gives a graphic account of their sufferings from 
the cold, and how he made the others take food from time to 
time, while he himself ate sugar in large quantity (? kilo). 
There was no desire to eat, but an overpowering thirst, which 
was exactly the same experience as Raeburn and I had when 
we were caught in a storm and had to stand for 9 hrs. un- 
protected in the open when descending from the Petit Dru. 
Ice-cold water would appear the least desirable thing possible 
under such circumstances, but we drank large quantities. 
Soon after midnight the snow ceased and the mists vanished, and 
about 5 o'clock the first ravs of the sun reached the frozen three. 
At 7.30 thev started, and found the rocks very bad with ice 
and new snow, but at 1 o'clock they were on the Grenz 
Gipfel. The ndge to the Dufourspitz was difficult and took 
1} hrs. The Betemps hut was reached at 6 o'clock and the 
Riffelhaus at 8.45, 38 hrs. after leaving the Capanna Marinelli. 
In 1908 a strong guideless party, Herren Hans Pfann, 
Freiherr Dr. von Saar, and KE. Ramspeck made the ascent. 
Thev crossed the couloir and climbed the rocks of the Imsen- 
griicken unroped, with crampons. The rope was first put on 
at the top of the rocks. The seraes were difficult, but they 
were throuch them at 4.30, and at the foot of the rocks of the 
Grenz Gipfel at 7.45. The Dufourspitz was reached at 12.30. 
And now to our own expedition. We took the 5.80 a.m. 
train from Argenticre, crossed to Martignv, and on to Bricue, 
where we posted our luggage to Zermatt. There we took 
train through the Simplon Tunnel to Domodossola, whence a 
slow train carried us to Piedimulera. Here we hired a vehicle 
and drove up to Macugnava, through the beautiful Val Anzasca, 
arriving at 10 p.m.. thus doing in one day what would have 
taken four before the Argentiére railway and Simplon tunnel 
were opened. In fact, with a motor one could be at Macugnaga 
in time for dinner at 7 o'clock. We stayed at the comfortable 
Monte Rosa Hotel. The next dav was spent in preparation, and 
in prospecting the magnificent wall spread out before us. The 
weather was promising, and we decided to start. Leaving 
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Macungaga at 6 o’clock on August 12 with the porter, Giuseppe 
Perazzi, who turned out to be a capital fellow, we walked up 
to the Belvédére where the porter gathered some wood, which 
he stowed in a linen bag, an improvement on the usual method 
of carrying. We were told here that a party of three Italians 
was ahead of us. We walked along the top of the beautifully 
symmetrical moraine to the foot of the rocks of the Jiger- 
rucken, where we found the three young Italians apparently 
descending. The rocks were not easy for a loaded man, and 
we offered the porter the rope, but he was able to ascend 
without it. When they saw how we ascended the rocks, the 
Italian party changed their minds and followed us. 

We reached the hut, the Capanna Marinelli, at 11.80. It 1s 
placed in a superb situation and the view from it is marvellous. 

We did not wish for a repetition of the experience we had 
suffered on the Verte with our German friend, so after our meal 
we persuaded the Italian party, which was not an experienced 
one, that it would be wise for them to return with our porter, and 
at 3o’clock we were left alone to bask inthe sun. A little later 
we set off to prospect the Couloir Marinelli. Down the centre 
of it, cut by the falls from above, is an immense groove which 
is eminently suggestive, though all the time we watched it 
nothing fell. The groove is about 15 ft. wide and 10 to 15 ft. 
deep. We found the narrowest point for crossing and made 
steps in the soft snow up to the edge of the groove. Then we 
returned to the hut, cooked our evening meal, and retired to 
rest. The weather was all that could be desired. We were 
up again at 11.15, made breakfast and tidied up. For those 
who attach importance to superstitions, I may say that the 
day was Friday the 18th of the month. 

We roped in the hut, and left with the lantern at 12.25. 
The rocks were rather icy as we scrambled along to the edge 
of the couloir, 1.5. All was still. We lost no time in making 
our way to the edge of the groove, in the steps, now hard frozen, 
which we had trodden in the soft snow the previous afternoon. 
I anchored in the snow and kept watch, while Raeburn dropped 
into the groove, quickly cut three or four steps and ran out to 
the length of the rope. I followed. and at 1.18, 18 min. 
in all, we were across the couloir and on the rocks of the Im- 
sengriicken. The first danger was behind us. 

The rocks were steep but easy, the lantern was put out, and 
we climbed by the hght of the stars. The snow patches which 
were interspersed among the rocks were rather hard, but 
time was precious, and we.made good speed. At 3.40 we were 
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at the top of the rocks, and halted for a quarter of an hour for 
second breakfast. 

Away to the E. the pale light of dawn gradually crept up 
and showed the Engadine peaks clear cut against the sky, the 
most beautiful dawn we have ever seen. 

The slopes above us were steep and hard, and we were forced 
by the seracs towards the couloir, but managed to keep away 
from danger. 

The place was most impressive, huge towers and walls of 
ice, fringed with gigantic icicles under which we had to creep 
along the narrow pathway formed by the broken crest of the 
ice slope below, then it might be up to the curving edge of a 
serac where there was enough snow to hold us. At 5.30 the 
sun was fully up, and very beautiful was the glittering white 
expanse which towered above us to the far away foot of the 
Grenz Gipfel rocks towards which we were making. . 

The axe was constantly at work, and there was no time to 
halt, for we never knew what might fall from above. 

Finally we got clear of the seracs on to the steep field of snow 
which stretched to the bergschrund, above which a still steeper 
slope led to the foot of the rocks. Nothing fell, except once 
when two or three small flakes of ice rolled past, detached from 
the rocks by the sun. The ascent of the slope to the berg- 
schrund was laborious, and steps had from time to time to be 
chipped where the snow was hard. The schrund itself did not 
present any particular difticulty, but once above it the slope 
steepened and the snow became very thin so that it meant 
cutting all the rest of the way to the rocks. 

The clinometer showed the angle to be 49° to 51°. When 
we reached the rocks we found them horribly iced, and it was 
very difficult to get any lodement on them. One at a time, 
the other well hitched, we traversed under them until we were 
able to get a precarious and uneasy seat. 

It was now 10 o’clock, and we were hungry and thirsty, 
also we were out of danger of anything falling, so could atford 
to halt for much-needed refreshment. The weather was 
perfect and the scenery beyond words to express. Half an 
hour we stayed, then once more took up our burdens. ‘The 
rocks directly above us were extremely steep, and if the slope 
had been of snow instead of ice, it might have been an 
advantage to skirt up the side of the rocks to a shallow couloir 
where the angle was easier, but on this occasion the slope was 
ice and the couloir too was draped in ice, so we had perforce 
to take to the steepest rocks, where less ice could stay. The 
labour we had already done, the increasing rarity of the air 
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and the continual perpendicular lifting of ourselves and our 
rucksacks made this part of the ascent heavy work, but we 
stuck steadily to it. Every now and then we got a streak of 
easier rocks broken up into holds where we made better pro- 
gress, but for the most part, owing to the icy state of the rocks, 
the climbing was not easy. We persevered, mounting, always 
mounting, spurred on by the nearness of our goal, till at 
8 o’clock exactly we were on the summit of the Grenz Gipfel. 
We rejoiced greatly to see that only a comparatively short, 
though narrow and up-and-down ridge was all that now 
separated us from the highest point, and in 15 min. more 
this too was under our feet and the battle was won. It had 
been an exhilarating struggle with some thrilling moments. 
15 hrs. from the hut with only two short halts, but the labour 
was all forgotten, and we only knew that it was good to be 
there. 

We knew that the descent on the Swiss side was easy, so 
for 1 hr. we lay at ease absorbing the fair view which lay all 
around us. Incidentally also some hot tea, which was very 
welcome, then, packing up, we commenced the descent. Steps 
there were in plenty, and though the snow was occasionally 
soft, we were at the Bétemps hut in 2} hrs. We rested here for 
3 hr., then trotted gaily down the glacier, and in the gathering 
darkness mounted the 1,000 ft. rise to the Riffel, and shortly 
before 9 o’clock gained the hospitable shelter of the Riffelhaus, 
204 hrs. since we had left the Capanna Marinelli. The Riffelhaus 
was full, but the kindly manageress arranged beds for us in 
the veranda. 

In settled weather with proper precautions and an early 
start, it 1s a fine expedition. The danger, as was proved by the 
sad catastrophe three davs later on the Nordend, is that of 
being overtaken by sudden storms, which might render retreat 
impossible. 

After a day’s rest at Zermatt, we took a party up the Rimp- 
fischhorn. A heavy storm laid us idle for three days, then for 
our final climb we chose the traverse of the Obergabelhorn. 
Leaving the Trift Inn at 1.50, we ascended the Wellenkuppe 
by the rocks and trotted down the snow to the Col between it 
and the Gabelhorn. The ridge was corniced, but there was 
enough room for us to walk on the rocks under the cornice, 
and with a httle management we came to the big Gendarme 
without special difficulty—but this was another story altogether. 

It seemed quite impossible to climb nght over it, and it had 
to be traversed. We had to swarm up to a rock saddle and 
then cut steps in almost perpendicular and very hard ice 
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across the face of the tower. I mounted guard on the tower, 
while Raeburn, in a most uncomfortable and sensational 
position, cut splendid steps in the ice across the face up to the 
ridge again. There was still more cutting on the ridge from 
rock to rock—the mountain was really in bad condition—and 
the situation was very sensational, but higher up the work 
became easier, and at 10.40 each in turn, carefully hitched by 
the other, stepped on to the corniced summit of the Gabelhorn. 
The view, embracing the Dauphiné, Tarentaise, and Chamonix 
peaks, to say nothing of the glorious range around us, was 
superb. 

We descended by the ordinary route to the Trift Inn at 8.10. 

Our holiday was over, and though we had suffered many 
disappointments on account of the “weather, the traverses of 
the Grépon, Monte Rosa, and the Gabelhorn, as well as the 
frustrated attempt on the Verte, will always remain as bright 
memories of the season of 190), 


THe EXPEDITION oF H.R.H. tHe DUKE or THE ABRUZZI 
TO THE KARAKORAM HIMALAYAS. 


By Dr. FILIPPO DE FILIPPI. 


HE following contains a brief summary of the mountaineer- 
ing work accomplished by H.R.H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi last summer in the Karakoram range. I shall not deal 
with the geographical results of the expedition, which have 
already been given in the ‘ Geographical Journal.’ 

The Duke aimed at solving the problem of the highest 
altitude attainable by climbing. K2 was selected as being the 
second highest mountain in the world, and the highest which 
the political conditions prevailing in the Himalayan regions 
render it possible to approach. The only European expedition* 
which had seen the mountain at close range appeared to admit 
the possibility of an attempt. 

The members of the Duke’s expedition were Lieut. March, 
F. Negrotto, aide-de-camp to the Duke (R.I.N.), Vittorio Sella, 
and myself. The guides were J. Petigax, A. and H. Brocherel, 
besides four porters, all from Courmayeur, and Mr. Sella’s 
photographic assistant, E. Botta. 

We left Srinagar in Kashmir on April 23, crossed the Zoji-La, 


©The Anglo- Austrian. Swiss Expedition of 1902, of which Dr. ¥ 
J. Guillarmod published the report: ‘Six mois dans 1’ Himalaya,’ 
W. Sandoz, Neuchatel. 
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and reached the Baltoro Glacier by the vallevs of the Indus, the 
Shigar and the Braldoh. One month after leaving Srinagar 
the expedition reached the contluence of the Godwin Austen 
Glacier with the Baltoro, at the foot of the western buttresses 
of the Gusherbrums, and in full view of the huge mass of K2. 
Three days had been spent at Rdokass, a grassy slope on the 
southern side of the Baltoro. At this point a base camp was 
established, as had been done by the Anglo-Austro-Swiss 
expedition, to provide supplies for the party. During these 
three days (May 20-23) snow fell continuously. 

On May 26 the whole expedition was encamped with the 
equipment at the foot of the 8S. wall of K2. From this 
point exploring parties searched the glaciers to the 5., E., 
and W. of the mountain, in order to discover the most 
promising point of attack. Notwithstanding the extent of 
ground covered by this exploration, the results were not 
encouraging. On every side the walls and ridges offer im- 
possible angles. Precipitous arétes are flanked by couloirs 
glittering with pure ice, above which at from six to ten thousand 
feet hang glaciers broken into tottering seracs. 

The Duke, however, decided to make the attempt, and fixed 
upon the rocky §.-K. ridge, which leads up to the great 
southern shoulder of the peak, full 3,000 ft. below the summit. 
This was the only ridge which in its lower part at least appeared 
to offer a chance of success. On May 30 the Duke, with all the 
guides and porters, and ten coolies, set up a light camp on the 
ridge at about 1,500 ft. above the glacier. For three whole days 
the guides searched for a way up on the rotten crumbling rock 
of the ridge and by the ice couloirs. They succeeded in going 
only a short way above the camp, placing fixed ropes for the 
porters. The difficulties increased as they progressed. The 
impossibility under these conditions of carrying the necessary 
equipment further up made it necessary to give up the attempt. 

The expedition now proceeded to the hitherto unexplored 
glacier to the W. of K2. From this glacier, on June 7, the 
Duke ascended a col on the watershed at the foot of the N.W. 
ridge of K2 (21,870 ft.), whence he expected to be able to see 
the N. side of the mountain. This ascent took 12 hours, eight 
of which were emploved in climbing a steep ice wall covered 
by a thin layer of snow. On the N. side the pass drops sheer 
down to a wide valley, bounded by a range of lower mountains. 
A big cornice almost entirely cuts off the view of the N. wall 
of K2. 

The expedition now returned to the Godwin Austen Glacier, 
with the purpose of exploring its upper part. This exploration 
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took from June 14 to 28. On the 15th the Duke ascended a 
col (Sella Pass, 20,207 ft.) to the left side of the Godwin Austen 
Glacier, E. of the Broad Peak. Mr. Sella crossed the same col 
on the 27th to photograph the mountains and the valleys to 
the ‘E. of the Gusherbrum. 

A light camp was carried as far as Windy Gap, the saddle at 
the head of the Godwin Austen Glacier, already reached by some 
members of the Anglo-Austrian expedition, who were unable 
to see bevond owing to bad weather. The further side of 
this col is occupied by a very steep glacier, which might be 
descended by a mountaineering party, but down which a 
camp equipment could not be carried without difficulty. 

On June 25 the Duke started from a high camp on the 
southern ridge of the Staircase Peak above Windy Gap, for the 
purpose of attempting the Staircase Peak. He reached the 
height of 21,657 ft., where he was obliged to turn back owing to 
two impassable bergschrunds. The illness of two guides also 
deprived him of necessary assistance. From this point, 
however, he was able to take a panorama of geographical 
interest, including the region to the E. of Windy Gap and a 
foreshortened view of the precipitous rocky northern wall of 
K2. 

The end of June was close at hand. The exploration of the 
glaciers round K2 was now complete. The weather so far had 
been very uncertain, and a grave hindrance to mountaineer- 
ing, as well as to topography and photography. A wind, 
bearing every character of a monsoon, blew unceasingly from 
the S.W., shrouding the peaks and high ridges with mists and 
tourmente, and adding to the toil and difficulty of ascents. The 
Duke was bent upon once more trving to reach a great height 
upon some peak of this group. Not one of the highest summits 
around the Baltoro glacier looked as if it could possibly be 
climbed under any conditions whatsoever. Only two moun- 
tains seemed promising, the Golden Throne and the Bride 
Peak, both at the upper end of the Baltoro Glacier. The Bride 
Peak, the higher of the two (25,110), offered snow slopes which 
appeared possible. To the Bride Peak therefore the Duke 
now directed his efforts. 

On July 2 a camp was established at the foot of the big 
crevassed glacier which tlows down between the Golden 
Throne and the Bride Peak. Between the 8rd and the 10th, 
the weather being mainly very bad, with heavy snowfalls, and 
the snow on the glacier always in the worst condition, the Duke, 
with the assistance of the guides and coolies, sueceeded in 
carrying a light camp over the cascade of séracs up to the 
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Chogolisa Saddle, to 20,778 ft., between the Golden Throne and 
the Bride Peak. At this height, and in still higher camps, the 
Duke and the guides spent nine days in an incessant struggle 
against obstinately hostile weather. 

On July 12 he started, with the guides J. Petigax, H. and E. 
Brocherel, from a camp at 21,667 ft., and made his first attempt 
to ascend the Bride Peak by its 8.E. aréte. They reached an 
altitude of 28,000 ft., and were then forced by dense fog and 
threatening weather to return to the Chogolisa camp. Here 
they were blocked by a snowstorm which lasted five days. 

On June 17 they again camped at the foot of the crest at 
22,488 ft. At daybreak on the 18th they began the ascent 
in foggv but calm weather. At 6.80 they had reached 23,000 ft. 
and at 7.45, 28,458 ft. They now crossed a steep slope covered 
with insecure snow. By 11 o’clock they reached a point where 
rocks begin, about two-thirds of the way up the ridge, 24,278 ft. 
Here, after a short halt, they climbed up the rocks to where 
they end and the ridge becomes snowy again. It was now 
1.80 p.m., and the barometer read 812 mm. This reading, 
when referred to the observation of the three base-stations of 
Skardu, Leh and Srinagar, gave an altitude of 24,583 ft. 

The fog was very dense, the temperature mild, the snow in 
a shocking state. There still lav before them 500 feet of snow 
ridge to climb between a cornice and the precipitous wall. 
The Duke judged that the danger of proceeding under such 
conditions was too great, and at 3.30, after waiting vainly for 
two hours for a lifting of the fog, he was forced to give up the 
attempt to reach the top. By 5.30 they were back to the 
camp which they had left in the morning, and reached the 
Chogolisa Saddle at 8 p.m. 

Notwithstanding the great height, the steep slope and the 
masses of soft snow, none of the party suffered from mountain 
sickness or over-fatigue. 

For the latter three weeks the bad weather had been practi- 
cally incessant. The climbing season was evidently over, and 
all agreed that the moment had come to return. 

On July 22 the expedition reached Rdokass, and on the 
97th the village of Askoley. From here, by the short cut over 
the Skoro La, Skardu was reached in four days. The summer 
route across the Deosai plains was then followed, and Srinagar 
was reached by August 11. 

The survey (Paganini method) carried out by Negrotto led 
to the construction of a map of the Godwin Austen Glacier 
which differs considerably from the one of the Anglo-Austrian 
Expedition published by J. J. Guillarmod. Among the many 
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height measurements I will only mention that of the Broad 
Peak, of 27,183 ft. 

Sella took a great number of photographs, both single and 
panoramic, which will copiously ulustrate this region in the 
detailed account now in course of preparation. 


— -——. _ 


THE TEUFELSGRAT.® 
By H. SYMONS. 


‘The rock answers with the vicious notes 
Of volleying stone-falls.’ 


MA*3 are the pleasures of the climber’s life, but few 
4 perhaps excel the quiet feeling of bliss with which he 
strolls out on a fine off-day, to fill the interval between late 
breakfast and lunch with memories of ascents just happily 
accomplished and plans for a week of unbroken climbing, in 
which fatigue is unknown and an occasional cloud only appears 
just where it will add an artistic finish to a photograph. 
August 1, 1908, found me outside the Monte Rosa Hotel at 
Zermatt in this enviable state. I had just avoided the 
reproach of a too-contirmed ‘centrism’ by a dash to Zinal 
over the Weisshorn N. ridve and the Bieshorn and back over 
the Rothhorn. (I do not mean that this was the work of 4 
single day.) It was a Saturday, so no anticipations of a 
sweltering walk up to a hut cast their shadows (or want of 
shadow) before them. Suddenly a hand was laid on my 
shoulder and a familiar voice sounded in my ears. It was 
Williamson the indefatigable, just returned from a tlying visit 
to England, and eaver to try his luck for one week more—the 
inevitable week of perfect weather that still figured in’ his 
plans, after all his experience of the atrocities of 1908. With 
that contempt for the air of 5,000 ft. which characterises the 
newcomer from London, just released from a meht’s Journey 
in a railway carriage, he sucvested lunch in the higher, purer 
air of the Schwarzsee Hotel. With a sigh IT put on my boots, 
wondering why an ascent of 3,000 ft. in the hottest hours of a 
blazing day-—in England a strenuous achievement—should at 
Zermatt rank as a gentle relaxation for weary lnuibs. Even 
so the evelist (according to a theory now defunct with the 
death of the fixed wheel) was supposed to rest his tired muscles 
after a stiff hill by vigorous back-pedalling on the other slope. 


* The S.W. ridve of the Taschhorn (4,408 m. = 14,758 ft.). 
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As we mounted, the great Zermatt peaks glittered in the 
unclouded sky, competing for our suftrage. The Zmutt be 
still wanted a week of sunshine, and with a feeling that it wa 
too good to be true we thought we micht just get it in as our 
last climb. Meanwhile we decided to ‘ cull what sweets adorn 
the monntain’s brow ’ upon the Teufelsgrat. 

The little inn at the Taschalp serves as a starting-point for 
this, as for other climbs around the Tasch vallev. But it Hes 
at less than 7,000 ft., and we had both outlived the ardour of 
vouth sufficiently to prefer daylight fur the ascent of pathless 
moraines. Nor did the expense of extra porters for a bivouac 
weigh very heavily against the probable cost of a nicht at the 
'Taschalp. Williamson had retained the euides of his earlier 
campaign that vear, the veteran Daniel Maqnignaz (the hero 
of manv a brilhant victory in company with Captain Farrar) 
and Heinrich Fux. To my deep regret, my trusty Franz 
Lochmatter had heen obliged to leave me and fulfil his long- 
standing August engagement. Rather to our own surprise 
we had returned over the Rothhorn the day before true to 
time. Lefore parting from me he had recommended as 
a substitute a young relative of his, Nikolaus Brantschen 
of Herbrigen, who well bore out his growing reputation as 
one of the best of the rising generation of cuides in the Zermatt 
valley. As porter I still had the services of Rudolf Summer- 
matter of Randa, who had gallantly won his spurs on the 
N. ridge of the Weisshorn. He, too, was related (bv marriage) 
to Franz. I spent some of my spare time in the summer of 
1909 in pursuing miy linguistic and genealogical studies at 
St. Niklaus; but though I vohiewell one or two notable triumphs 
in the local patois, that admirable eoach, Franz Lochmatter, 
was quite unable to convey to my bewildered brains his 
exhaustive knowledge of the ramifications of the Lochmatter 
and Pollinger families, who seem to compose the greater part 
of the population of St. Niklaus, and to have intermarried in 
the most complicated manner with Randa and other neighbour- 
ing villages. Some writers have traced the cretinism and other 
forms of degeneracy that afflict certain Alpine valleys to the 
constant intermarriage of the same stock. The splendid race 
of peasants, alert physically and mentally alike, that St. 
Niklaus and Randa can boast are a proof that a sound stock 
will gain rather than lose by interbreeding. 

Our party was a large one, and the afternoon trains from 
Zermatt left us the hard choice between starting before lunch 
and reaching our camp after dark. So we decided to drive 
down at a comfortable hour to a spot about a mile above 
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Tasch, where a path strikes diagonally over the steep slopes 
and joins the main path of the Tasch vallev high up. Since 
the opening of the railway a horse-drawn vehicle (other than 
an hotel omnibus) is almost as rare a sicht in the narrow street 
of Zermatt as in the calli of Venice. So we created some little 
sensation among the distinguished audience assembled after 
lunch outside the Monte Rosa, reinforeed by the usual Sunday 
contingent from the Riffelalp, as we clambered with our array 
of followers into two of those constructions named * wagen,’ 
and proceeded to stow away as much of our legs and ice-axes 
as we could in the absence of anv accommodation for these 
Indispensable adjuncts of the mountaineer. T cannot. trans- 
late the word ‘ wagen ’ as ‘ earriages,’ for that suggests com- 
fort, nor * wagevons,’ for that suggests roomuness; but the 
curious inquirer will find) various prehistoric specimens 
lustrated in Miss Tuckett’s delightful * Pictures in Tyrol.’ 
Such of the * Old Guard ’ as were present might have fancied 
themselves transported for the moment into the golden age 
of chinbing, and gazing on the verv vehicles in which they had 
started for their now classic exploits. We drove off among 
a chorus of good wishes, and fearlessly threaded the dangerous 
detile that leads from the Monte Rosa to the station. As we 
clattered over the cobbles the startled tripper, looking up at 
our formidable retinne and equipment, must have thought we 
were planning to annex some untrodden peak with a rocket- 
Apparatus, as was done a few vears ago on the St. Niklaus 
Gabelhorn. 

Soon we were wending our wav up the pleasant path, 
Where the June flowers belied the hot August sun. Seldom 
ean the lower slopes round Zermatt have shown such a wealth 
of colouring in August as followed the wintry July of 100s. 
We rambled merrily onward, chatting and chafing now with 
one, now with another of our guides and porters, making new 
acquaintances and renewing old ones. A verv intelligent 
lad, who looked a mere child of twelve, but was really, I 
beheve, fifteen, proved to be a son of Maquignaz. He had 
come that morning with his father over the Theodule Pass 
from Valtournanche, and was now helping to carry the things 
up for the camp. 

Presently we arrived at the Tischalp Inn, and were greeted 
by the maiden who had served us with milk and tea at a price 
as we came down from the Alphubel Pass the vear before. 
We took from here the pots and pans and blankets and the 
heavier provisions, such as bread, and in considerable trepida- 
tion asked for our bill. To our gratified surprise it Was as 
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conspicuously moderate this time as it had before been 
exorbitant. In view of the not undeserved reproaches that 
have been directed against the prices of this inn, I think it only 
right to record our experience. 

The heat of the day had passed when we started off again 
at 5.45, and struck N.E., at first over steep grass, then over 
steeper stones ; yet when we stopped for a short halt, the 
alluring splash of a torrent hard by proved irresistible, and 
I achieved a hasty but soul-satisfying bathe in time to rejoin 
the others just as they were moving off. Not one of them 
could be tempted by the delights of 


life’s most usual treasure, 
Water, divinely cold. 


Yet nothing else, I think, could have braced me up for the 
ensuing struggle with the appalling moraine of the Wein- 
garten glacier, which must surely have wandered here from 
Dauphiné, land of the mountain and the scree, and even there 
can hardly be surpassed except bv the shifting clupier on the 
descent from the Col du Selé to Ailefroide. It mounted at a 
steep angle, and fell away so sharply on each side that one was 
forced to walk on the ridge. This would have made, it Is true, 
but a blunt razor, yet seemed exiguous compared with the 
ample breadth of the average ‘ climbing foot.’ On this ridge 
were poised blocks that could not be used as supports and vet 
could only be stepped over by a considerable exertion of the 
muscles, and when dislodged crashed down in an ever-growing 
cascade of stones, till it seemed in the gathering dusk as if we 
should profoundly modify the map of Switzerland. At other 
times the ridge was caked into the consistency of ice, and 
needed almost as much care to negotiate. 

Twilight was creeping up the hillside as we reached the 
rarely used sleeping-quarters constructed by the Zermatt 
guides. The best bedroom, in accordance with the most 
up-to-date theories about fresh air, was roofless ; its walls, 
doubtless to discourage the pernicious habit of lounging. were 
composed of local moraine stone, Icosely piled to a height of 
some two feet. To secure a moderately level tloor a retain- 
ing wall had been built at the lower end, so that the architee- 
tural effect was more imposing from below than from within. 
Above this palatial chamber was the guides’ room and kitchen, 
vaguely outlined by certain large boulders left am situ. Not 
anticipating such luxury, I had included in the equipment of 
the party a small silk tent, and now hastened, while a little 
daylight yet remained, to refute the scoffs of the unbelievers by 
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erecting it unaided. Though it holds two luxuriously and 
three adequately, it rolls up into a bundle some 11 oz. in 
weight and about as bulky as a tlannel shirt. The bamboo 
poles are made in sections with metal sockets, and when 
tied together in their holder can be conveniently carried on 
one of the front forks of a bicvele. The porters bad declared 
that this addition to the lugeayve would not trouble them, 
but had drilv advised us not to reduce the supply of blankets. 
Even Williamson maintained an attitude of guarded neutrality, 
and seemed more interested in turning the dessert course of 
the coming banquet into premature hors-d'wurre. For camp- 
ing on level grass, light metal pegs are provided, but on 
the hillside the tent is secured, im addition to guy-ropes 
fore and aft, by weighting the cord loops sewn at intervals 
into the silk with heavy stones. As these were the staple 
product of the neighbourhood, willing hands svon brought 
me an ample supply. The critical audience might have un- 
nerved me, had I not been sustained by the recollection of 
how I had brought the tent straight from the makers and set 
it up unaided, in half a gale of wind, on an unsheltered 
meadow by the Upper Thames, without a blanket to mitigate 
the prospect of failure. This time the only difficulty lav in 
the cramped dimensions of our corral. The front guy-rope 
had to be brought down steeply over the wall, and the peg 
secured among the stones considerably lower down tlie slope. 
The entrance to the tent was so humpered by the proximity 
of the guy-rope and wall, that it was dithcult to enter without 
involving tent and wall in one common ruin; so we rolled 
back one side of the tent, and later, when we retired to rest, 
got it secured from outside. Loud was the admiration as 
my ‘stately pleasure-dome’ reared itself coinplete. Indeed, 
may it not have been this that appeared by prophetic vision 
to Coleridge during the marvellous trance in which he com- 
posed * Kubla Khan’? For the ‘ ice-caves’ were close at 
hand ; and though * Alph, the sacred river,’ is not named on 
the Siegfried map, yet the neighbouring stream descends 
from the Alphubel, which vour expert philologist will un- 
hesitatingly rewnte as Alph-hugel ; and the moraine by its 
side had that very afternoon received from a member of our 
expedition the epithet of sacré. 

The merry party that gathered round the campefire to enjoy 
a well-earned supper made a strange contrast to the stern 
surroundings. In the darkness we could dimly see the frown- 
ing walls of the Kienhorn to our left, and the base of the 
couloir by which we were to gain the ridge next day ; its head 
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was veiled in grey, fleecy clouds. Below us in the unfathom- 
able darkness lay the precipitous moraine up which we had 
just toiled. Only towards the south did the mountains stand 
apart a little way, and show us the black obelisk of the Matter- 
horn outlined against the fainter black of the dark heavens. 
The great mass of the Kienhorn shut us off from the marvels 
of the northern light which were at that verv hour holding 
Messrs. Raeburn and Ling spellbound on the Dent Blanche.* 
I should estimate our height at 10,000 ft.; but, in the absence 
of an aneroid and a thermometer, I can only record the rudely 
empiric observation that the boiling-point of soup was un- 
comfortably high. 

We retired at an early hour to our luxurious couches. 
Not the least merit of my tent was that it gave Wilhamson 
ample room to execute those hourly turnings that seem 
necessary to his enjoyment of a bivouac. I still remember 
with horror a night passed under the Ferpecle ridge of the 
Dent Blanche, where we were packed so tightly on a narrow 
ledge that his slightest movement was as effectual as the 
loudest alarum. The curious periodic upheavals of which I 
have spoken served as the hour-hand of a ghostly clock, the 
minutes of which were marked by the slow drip of water from 
the rock-roof over my defenceless body. This time I only 
woke once or twice to enjoy the solemn silence of midmight on 
the high mountains, and to watch the peaceful summer 
lightning playing far away over the Théodule in distant Italy, 
and revealing for a moment the unclouded Matterhorn. It is 
for such moments that one gladly bears the hours on sun- 
scorched slopes and rain-swept ridge, ‘the heat o’ the sun 
and the furious winter’s rages.” When the sun is high in the 
heavens, and the wide horizon is flooded with light, such 
moments come oftener to the solitary wanderer: but in 
Nature’s sterner moods the puny mind of man is apt to be 
oppressed by its insignificance measured against the relentless 
strength of the everlasting hills ; and the climber can more 
calmly enjoy the sight of the rock-ridges, sharp-cut and clear 
in the slanting rays of sunset, when a strong arm and a 
faithful heart are a rope’s length away, and can better attune 
his mind to the midnight hush of the mountains when a tried 
comrade 1s sleeping peacefully by his side. 

We had intended to start next morning at daybreak ; but it 
was not till 4.40—far too late for so long a climb—that we 
left the porters to their second sleep and made our way up to 
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the foot of the great couluir on our left. It was dark, steep, 
and forbidding ; but the snow was hard, and we made rapid 
progress. At this hour not a stone fell; but it would be 
hard to Imagine a more deadly place for a party descending in 
the afternoon. Presently we took to the slabs on our right, 
which were steep and wet, but not otherwise difficult. 
Maquignaz, the senior member of the expedition, and the 
only one who had done the clinb before, showed the way. 
Hizh up on this wall we came to the first serious obstacle, a 
slab too smooth and steep to be climbed straight from the 
bottom, too large to be foreed by artificial supports for the 
leader, and perched over preeipices considerably larger and 
steeper than itself. A shelf of broken rocks ran obliquely 
upwards to our right along its base, so that the slab came 
down into a point on the left, where it abutted at a might angle 
acuinst a side-wall. The first party traversed to the right as far 
as possible, and then crossed back over the slab at its widest 
point. This louked far from easy, and my party spent 
the next quarter of an hour watching a varied display of 
gvinnastics. It appeared to me, from some little way below, 
that it would be easier to wrigele up in the angle on the left, 
Where one’ or two broken bits of rock would help out the 
friction obtained by wedging oneself between the slab and the 
wall. When the wav was at last clear for our advance, I 
found that this was the solution that had commended itself to 
Brantschen. It went so well that the head of our rope was 
soon overlapping the tail of theirs, and a few minutes saw us all 
united on top of the obstacle. Uneventful going brought us 
to a long, easy traverse, at the end of which we found an 
equally easy gully of seree and broken stones on our left, an 
obvious pathway to the ridge. Before tackling this we 
thought we had earned our second breakfast. It was 7.10, 
23 brs. from our camp; we had put in a satisfactory piece of 
spade-work, and were soon to come to grips with the famous 
arete itself. The vrevy gloom of our gully, cut off from the 
sunrise splendours, had given place to the richer tones of 
davlight, and the air had the indetinable look and feel that 
foretell a dav of perfect weather. So, after 25 minutes put to 
guud purpose, we started in cheerful mood to the assault, 
and at 8 o'clock emerged on the ridge a little way below the 
top of the peak generally known as the Nienhoyn (the 
Strahlbett of the Siegfried map, 3.755 m.=12.317 ft.). From 
here a general idea of the ridge can be obtaimed ; but so great 
is the foreshortening., and su effectually are the gendarimes 
merged in one another, that all the warnings of experience 
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cannot bring home to the mind the length of the climb. It 
is clear that any traverses on either N. or §. will be of consider- 
able difficulty, and that it will be best to keep on the ridge 
itself as much as possible. At this stage it was mercifully 
hidden from us that the eponymous hero of the ridge had not 
only stationed more than twenty gendarmes to arrest the 
trespassers on his domain, but had ‘ sorted out those of the 
largest size.’ (I did not count thein one by one as we came 
to them, but my impressions are confirmed by Williamson’s.) 

We had not gone far before we realised what had given 
this ridge its evil repute among climbers. It would be hard 
to mention another climb where, for hours at a stretch, not a 
hold can be trusted without careful testing, and where most 
of the obvious holds are also too obviously rotten to invite the 
test. Soon we came to the first awkward place, where a 
traverse had to be made on to the N. face down and around 
a smooth and rotten bulge of rock on very inadequate footholds. 
Here again the second party had ample time to enjoy a halt 
before the way was clear. We emerged on to a broad and 
easy snow ridge, and found the others sitting down. Williamson 
had made an attempt to immortalise with his camera the 
choicest of my attitudes, but (as it turned out afterwards to 
my secret joy) the dark, sunless rocks of the N. face had defeated 
his skill. Having just had my rest, I did not want to stay 
longer, so we moved on ahead, and for the rest of the ascent 
Brantschen led the way. It is a climb that exacts the highest 
degree of care and judgment, and the admirable way in which 
he dealt with the ever-varying situations proved that he has 
an old head on young shoulders. Not that there was ever 
the slightest difference of opinion among us as to the main 
line of route in the more dithcult places. The principle of 
keeping to the ndge as much as possible once accepted, the 
places where it had to be abandoned were obvious. But of 
the many small alternatives that present themselves on so 
long and varied a climb, he unfailingly chose what seemed to 
those behind the soundest and easiest. 

For a time we kept along the ridge, and just here came upon 
the only comparatively sound rock till near the end of the 
Teufelsgrat. But we had already found so much loose rock 
that simulated the appearance of soundness that we remained 
sceptical till, before long, the rock fully justified our want of 
faith. We now came to the most impressive passage of the 
whole climb. A massive, tower-like gendarme completely 
cut us off from the ridge, and could be turned only on its 5. 
side. This consisted of a perpendicular wall, terminated at 
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its farther end bv a buttress of which the W. face was directly 
opposite us. The wall was so broken that, in spite of its 
steepness, the traverse would have presented no. special 
difticultvy had not the rottenness of the rocks here reached its 
climax. It was an anxious time while our leader slowly and 
cautiously picked his way across. As the second man paid 
out the ever-lengthening rope, he had ample leisure to look 
down that inhuman wall, and think of the leader’s fate if he 
swung out against those jayved spikes. Presently we were 
united again at the farther end, and gazing up at the buttress 
which we had thus reached not far from its top (Willamson’s 
notes, which he has kindly put at my disposal, give the height 
as 20 ft.). Our line of ascent was marked out by a slicht 
recess in the wall—a sort of inetpient adumbration of a chimney. 
I prefer not to be doginatie about the angle, and will deseribe 
it, in language that weuld have shocked Euclid, as * morally 
perpendicular.’ Loose as this expression may be, it 1s not 
nearly so loose as the rocks to which it apphes. The general 
nnpression left upon me was of climbing up the edges of a pile of 
givantic dinner- plates, and our nailed boots worked havoe 
among the * Tenfel’s’ collection of pate tendre. Our route 
overhung a narrow gully that shot down, black and sheer, in 
the anvle between the buttress and the main wall, so that no 
element of sensation was wanting. When those on my rope 
were safely up, Preadily agreed with Wilhamson’s opinion that 
his party should rope on to nine for this bit—not that his 
leader was not competent to climb it unaided, but that it was 
one of those places where no possible precaution should be 
omitted. It was thus a considerable time before less sensa- 
tional, if not quite easy, climbing brought us back to the ndge 
again, and along it to the top of what, from its commanding 
appearance, we instinctively called the * great’ gendarme 
(perhaps the point marked 4,102 on the map). 

It was now 12.15, and we had eared our muddav meal. 
From our lofty perch we looked out upon the glittering row of 
familiar peaks across the vallev, dominated by the towering 
bulk of the Weisshorn. Before us the ridge, its now diminished 
length still promising work to come, rose in abrupt steps to 
join the main mass of the Tiischhorn. Iinmediately to its 
night rose the ghastly clitfs of the 5. face—the scene of perhaps 
the most splendid feat of combined courage and skill that the 
Alps have witnessed.* At our side the great wall, along whose 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xxii. p. 330, and Mr. Young's notice in 
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edge we had been crawling, fell in one sweeping precipice to its 
hidden roots in the Weingarten glacier. Forty minutes passed 
all too quickly, and we resumed the attack. The ridge was 
here more deeply gashed than before, and we were forced to 
traverse more often, but this time on to the N. face. Here 
for the first time we encountered ice, notablv in a shallow 
chimney of extraordinary steepness, where what looked like 
the most treacherous of holds proved to be frozen solid and 
immovable into the face. Further traverses brought us by 
severe climbing (mostly slabs) to another lofty pinnacle. 
Williamson’s notes describe the final slab as ‘ sensational and 
difficult.” There were so many loose stones about that when 
my party was united on the top I suggested we should all sit 
down, so that no chance movement should endanger those 
below. So it was with pained and injured feelings that we 
presently heard forcible remonstrances from the depths. Not 
only were we not stirring, but the slopes near us were perfectly 
well-behaved. The next half-hour I spent in combating an 
overpowering drowsiness, to which my dim sense of the unsuit- 
ability of my position for an afternoon nap would probably 
have succumbed, had I not received the periodic shock of 
fresh language from below. It appears that some stones were 
coming down of their own accord from another place, and 
Williamson’s party, some way back behind a buttress, thought 
we were still fighting our way to the top, and waited in 
loud-tongued impatience while we sat innocently throned on 
high. I recently saw in an imperfectly rational work of 
philosophy the phrase, ‘ sending expressions into space with 
a centrifugal temperamentality.’ I cannot say I follow the 
author’s application of this to ‘ radial motion ’ (whatever that 
may be): but as I read the words, there rose before me the 
image of Wilhamson clinging on to the wall of the Teufelsgrat. 
I hasten to add that nothing centrifugal actually occurred, and 
that I appreciate the author’s prudence in not entering into 
details of the ‘ expressions.’ 

One other impressive place awaited us. The mdge broke 
off abruptly, and looking down over the edge we saw a vertical 
wall, leading down to a bridge of solid rock that connected us 
with the next gendarme. It reminded me of my first Dolomite 
climb, the Crozzon di Brenta, whose three great square-topped 
towers are separated by just such clefts. But I give the paln 
for etfect to the smooth red clifts of dolomite falling sheer to 
the Val di Brenta. The ditticulty of these places on the 
Crozzon was much increased by the rottenness that distinguishes 
the Brenta peaks unfavourably from the other Dolomite groups 
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in which I have climbed. But here our incredulous fingers 
closed on the most satisfving of holds. 

This transition to firmer rock, in fact, marked the end of the 
Teufelsgrat. Soon we were traversing to the left on good snow, 
and mounting steadily we jomed the ordinary route. This was 
the onlv part of the climb that has left an unpleasant memory 
behind it. The snow, though otherwise in excellent condition, 
was softened by the burning sun, the angle was steep enough 
fur limbs not quite fresh after twelve hours’ strenuous work, 
and the dull, mechanical motion seemed a poor thing after the 
varied exhilaration of the great rmdve. Mv chief atthetion. 
however, was thirst—not the kind that parches mouth and 
throat (which seldom troubles me above the snow-line), 
but the general craving of the blood for dilution that follows 
a long dav in the sun. [ had asked Brantschen to fill my 
rubber tlask with water, but at luneh-tine [I found he had 
omitted to do so. I was not then thirsty, and Williamson 
cheered my spirits with the promise of a tin of peaches to be 
Opened on the sunnmut. I generally take a tin of fruit on any 
considerable expedition, but had tried this time to cut down 
the weight of the rucksacks as much as possible. An occa- 
sional mouthful of snow served for the present as a preferable 
alternative to the guides’ wine, which I (like, [ faneyv, most 
English climbers) always avoid on a severe ascent. Easing 
the labour of snuw-treading by the use of the good rocks that 
occasionally jutted out on the ridge, we reached the top at 
4.405. 

The panorama sumehow uupressed me less than the single 
Views we had obtained on the wav up, partly because the 
afternoon uusts Were rising round many of the peaks and the 
sparkle had gone from the air, and partly because we no 
lunger had the fantastic grandcur of the Teufelsgrat as fore- 
ground. I might have been less fastidivus if 1 had known 
that [ should stand on no higher summit that year than the 
Riffelhorn. As it was, we descended almost at once to a suit- 
abie spot a little below the top, and waited eagerly for the 
coming of the peaches. As the first morsel passed down my 
throat I did not envy even the giratfe of Whom someone said, 
* How he must enjoy a drink with a throat like that!” Williaim- 
sun in that moment nobly disproved the cynical say ig of 
Petronius, ‘ Medicus nihil aliud est quam ani consvlatio.’ 

It was ligh time to start our descent of more than 10,000 ft. 
to Randa if we wished to sleep ina bed that night. Sol waited 
only tu swallow the last morsel of peach that politeness allowed 
before giving the signal tu depart. Leaving the others to 
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follow, we started off rapidly in our tracks, and soon had parted 
from our line of ascent and struck down towards the Kien 
glacier. The descent was of that description, so tiresome late 
in the day after a hard climb, which ought to be easv and 
yet is ever wasting precious time. First, steps had to be cut 
down a wall of ice. Then the steep glacier had been almost 
denuded of snow by days of brilliant sun, and the bridges over 
the numerous small crevasses required careful testing. Still 
we ran and glissaded and skated over thin ice at a good pace, 
and presently found ourselves seeking a way on to the right- 
hand moraine, where we knew the valley path began. 
We appeared strangely insigniticant among the stupendous 
crevasses and Cyclopean ice-masonry of the lower glacier, 
which in the greyness of the waning light looked like one of 
Doreé’s grim landscapes in the * Inferno.” We soon found we 
had got too far down the tongue of the glacier, and returning 
saw the others following in our track, and headed them off. - 
Daniel led our now united party in skilful fashion at top speed 
over the boulder-strewn slopes of steep, hard ice. One great 
block, whose lightest touch would have crushed my foot 
beneath it, shivered and slid an inch or two just as I was 
passing beneath it. A sudden move would have precipitated 
it on to me, and with stealthy haste I escaped from the neigh- 
bourhood of a greater danger than any we had met on the ridge. 
Just as the last faint glimmer of twilight gave way to utter 
darkness, we felt the welcome softness of grass beneath our 
feet. The guides scattered to search for the path, but soon 
came straggling unsuccessfully back, except Rudolf, who, as 
a native of Randa, had some degree of local knowledge. At 
last a distant shout announced his success, and soon we were 
speeding along under his guidance by lantern-light. We found 
the Taischhorn hut occupied by a party of Germans, who pressed 
us to stay overnight. But the recollection of the good beds 
of the Hotel du Weisshorn at Randa drew us down with a 
force greater than gravitation, and after a few cordial words 
we hastened on. In the uncertain candle-hght the path 
seemed only to be distinguished from the rest of the slope by 
its occasional resemblance to the bed of a dmried-up torrent ; 
but our leader appeared to think it as obvious as the way from 
Trafalgar Square to Westminster Abbey. Presently we came 
to a halt at a rocky corner, where my mild Inquiry whether 
they had lost the way was met with mdignant scorn. So we 
stood in silence while the weight-bearers of the party took a 
few minutes’ rest. Over against us the other wall of the vallev 
showed a faint line on the dark sky. A few lights marked the 
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positions of Zermatt and Randa, and awav on the hillside the 
Ritfel sent us its greeting. The roar of the Visp among the 
boulders came up to us as a faint murmur. It was hard to 
think we were looking down on the valley where all day long 
the crowded trains carry tourists from every corner of the 
world. Another plunge and we are in the forest. Presently 
the men halt again, and through the pines we see that the 
mountain wall opposite has risen higher above our heads; a 
dim grey line in the gloom marks the course of the river, and 
its murmur strikes louder on the ear. Soon we feel the ever- 
strange sensation of level ground after long hours on the steep 
hillside, and at midnight are being weleomed by our hospitable 
friend, the landlord of the * Weisshom,’ who seems to think 
this a natural hour to attend to the wants of yesterday's late- 
comers and of to-morrow’s early risers. 

Though the Teufelsgrat is not a very frequent expeditior 
from Zermatt, we seem to have been the third party on it 
Within a week. We knew that Messrs. Eaton and Whitting 
had done it just before, and it seems from Herr Pfann’s admir- 
ably clear account in the Zeitschrift of the D.O.A.V. for 1909 
that his party did it on July 28. It is interesting to not 
how much the condition of the ridge had improved in those 
few days. We found it in practically perfeet order, and were 
spared many of the difliculties with glazed rocks that he 
deseribes. We seem to have traversed rather less, the absence 
of snow no doubt rendering the ridge easter and traverses often 
Hnapossible. The only other account, so far as I know, that 
has been published is Mrs. Mummery’s deseription of the first 
ascent In Mummervy’s * Clinbs.’ ‘They seem to have found the 
ridge in very ditterent condition. Apparently a large pro- 
portion of their chmb consisted ino traverses over ice and 
snow, and driving mists increased the ditheulty of picking out 
the route. I think the sensational ‘ break” in the ridge so 
vividly deseribed in Mrs. Mumunery’s narrative can be identitied 
with the last difheulty we encountered on the ndge, though we 
saw nothing resembling the ‘ rock cornice.’ The only other 
place that we could tit with some degree of certainty into our 
own experiences was the scene of burgener’s accident, which 
must have been the difficult slab before our breakfast halt. 
Eaton tells me that he also was unable to follow the account of 
the first ascent on the spot. [ had the pleasant surprise of 
finding him sitting down next to me at the November dinner 
of the Club, when I had thought him far away among his 
Sicilian orange-groves. I seized ‘the opportunity of exchanging 
recollections, and found that his agreed closely with William: 
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son’s and mine, except that he seems to have avoided the 
difficult traverse on the S. face. I remember having noticed 
footmarks on the snow far below us, which I took at the time 
to have been made by his party ; but I forgot, on reaching a 
place better suited for such investigations, to see how far back 
the marks reached. Any such traverse must start a long way 
back and cut off a great length of the mdge. Farrar, always as 
ready to put his unrivalled experience at the service of younger 
climbers as to drive them to despair by his example, tells me 
that when he did the Teufelsgrat with Daniel Maquignaz they 
traversed as much as possible. Can this be the reason why 
he, as well as Eaton and Whitting, declare it is a climb they 
would not care to do again, while both Williamson and [ thought 
it one of the most enjoyable in our experience ? The mere 
rottenness of the rock cannot be the cause, for Maquignaz 
declared it was much worse this time than when he did the 
climb before. Unremitting care is needed at every step ; but, 
granting this, the difficulties are not so great as to distract the 
mind from the enjoyment of a day spent on this lofty ndge 
among the grandest scenes in the Alps, and yet great enough 
to bring ever fresh variety into perhaps the longest climb 
round Zermatt. Favoured by perfect weather and dry rocks, 
we had enjoyed a day unmarred by the shghtest mishap to 
any of us. The Devil was not at home that day on his ridge. 
Two nights later, as I was sleeping at the Betemps hut, he came 
in a fury of hurricane and thunder, hail and snow, to avenge 
himself upon me. But the good hut held out against the 
storm, and he had to content himself with putting an end to all 
climbing for the rest of that week. 
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A VARIATION ON THE GUGLIA DI BRENTA. 
By C. F. MEADE. 


GIVE a full account of the ordinary way up, since it has 
never been described in this ‘Journal.’ Leaving the 
Rifugio della Tosa on August 19, 1909, with Pierre Blane, I 
walked up to the low ridge running into the base of the E. wall 
of the Guglia between the Bocchette del Campanile and della 
Guglia. These small passes are respectively N. and 5. of the 
Guglia and divide it from its two neighbours, the Campanile 
Alto and the Cima Brenta Alta. 
Putting on scarpetti we left our boots on this ridge and 
clinbed up into the chasm which crosses the base of the L. wall 
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upwards from right to left. At the head of this chasm, 
scrambling over a jammed stone, we emerged on the S. face 
by a traverse of a few vards, and climbed up some very dificult 
and exposed slabs. In one place Pierre found my shoulders 
useful to take off from. The slabs constitute the first instal- 
ment of difficulty, and we judged them to be only twenty 
metres in height. When thev are conquered the shoulder in 
the E. arete has heen reached, and rock or shale ledges are 
followed round the N. face above great cliffs, up one or two 
chimnevs (not ditheult) on to a broad, easy, horizontal ledge. 
This walk or terrace extends for about three hundred vards, as 
far as the S.W. arecte of the Guylia. Here, where it ends, 
hegins the ascent of a sixtv-metre chimney, tiring, perhaps, 
though not dificult. At the top of the chimney hes the upper 
or S. terrace, leading E., and this enticing path must be avoided, 
for here a short descending traverse of a few metres round 
the S.W. arete is necessary (not a descent of eihtv metres 
ax deseribed in one account). After this traverse begin the 
upper slabs, the second and last formidable obstacle to be 
encountered during the cimb. They resemble the lower slabs, 
and the difficulties appeared to be of the same kind. Though 
more * vertigineux ’ than the lower slabs they cannot be any 
longer, and they lead directly to the top of the Gughia. 

But at the head of the long chimney we went wrong. 
Perhaps we became careless, being elated at finding the actual 
ditteulties less terrifving than the accounts volunteered bv 
imaginative natives. Anvhow we allowed ourselves to be 
lured along the broad terrace running E. Pierre, exploring 
ahead, beckoned me to come. He had found an iron ring, 
and we must be on the right track. At the moment we did 
not know it, but this ring and another had been fixed by one 
of two guideless clinbers who were attempting this new route 
a few weeks previously. A little above the upper ring he had 
fallen, and his rope had broken at the ring. His companion, 
who survived him, succeeded in getting down to Pinzolo safely 
alone. 

I followed Pierre to where our terrace faded into the blank 
wall of the southern precipice of the Gugha. This precipice, 
apparently vertical, descends for well over a thousand feet from 
close under the smmmit of the Gulia to far below the Bocchetta 
della Guelia, and on the W. side of that little pass. 

Pierre had hitched the rope round a boulder. The iron ring 
that we had to aim at was visible on our right, diagonally 
above us on the sheer wall. My task was to kneel as near the 
Vanishing point of our terrace as possible, and to slowly raise 
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myself, leaning to my right over the abyss as far as I dared, and 
thus serve with my head and shoulders as a vantage point for 
Pierre in grappling with the cliff above him. After a hard 
struggle he wriggled up across the cliff and out of my sight 
beyond the first ring. As he came to each ring he unroped and 
re-roped, passing the rope through each in turn for safety. 
This afterwards involved a like performance on my part, in 
order to free the rope again. I found it a long and trouble- 
some job, as I did not much care to let go with more than one 
hand at a time. 

There is no question of the amateur being pulled in such 
places. Indeed the rope jammed so much in the rings that it 
often desperately incommoded Pierre in the most precarious 
situations. For him he was sure that the extreme difficulty 
occurred some half a dozen metres above the upper ring. As 
for me, I confess that I was glad, not merely at the taking 
off place, but also at another place higher up, to grasp the rope 
and with brazen indifference to the ethics of mountaineering, 
to pull myself up by its means. The leader could hitch the 
rope when an occasional rock offered an opportunity, but 
two hands could not be spared for hauling, and the rope gene- 
rally jammed in the rings. 

At the taking-off place the rope was so much diagonally 
instead of vertically above me that the question of whether 
it would slip off a certain knob of rock and swing me right down 
over the gulf became a pressing consideration. Fortunately it 
held, for at the taking-off point the last man has practically 
nothing but the rope to hold to. 

I assume the vertical distance between the top of the Guglia 
and our taking-off place at the end of the terrace to be about 
fifty metres, and the difficulties do not cease till the top is 
reached. 

On the top Pierre confirmed his suspicions that the correct 
way was close to the §.W. arete. With this relief we were 
able to rest and eat, as well as enjoy the contents of our big 
thermos bottle of tea and white wine. On the way down we 
met Dimai and Verzi with two distinguished Hungarian 
climbers. With another party they had watched our mis- 
taken efforts as we crawled, silhouetted against theskv. They 
had shouted repeatedly to warn us, but had been too far below 
for us to be able to distinguish words. Dimai and Verzi 
agreed with Pierre that the slabs of the Gugha were well up 
to the standard of the most ditticult Dolomites. Our variation 
is a trap to be avoided, and I expect that Pierre is nght in 
thinking that it is the most difficult and sensational precipice 
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he has ever climbed. In our opinion it is an expedition which 
ought not to be repeated. 

In conclusion [ would advise any chimber visiting Campiclio 
to make himself as independent of all local conditions as 
possible. A climber need not stay at Campiglio, but if. he 
wishes to do so he would probably tind the smaller hotels 
more agreeable. For local guides I should give the preference 
to Pinzolo, where they acknowledve a tanff. At Campiglo 
and Campo Carlomagno taritis are unheard of, but the gentle 
native is not in that state of primitive innocence which the 
absence of tariffs mizht be supposed to imply. 


[There is a paper on the first ascent of the Guha, with a sketch of 
the route, in * Empor—Georg Winkler’s Tayebuch’ (p. 133. seq.). 
See also the masterly and splendidly illustrated monograph of the 
krenta Group in * Zeitschnft d. D.u.O.A.-V.,’ 1906, 1007, 1908. 
The last volume contains the best map of the group 1.25000. ] 


ALPINE Husowr. 
By CHARLES DONALD ROBERTSON. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, March 1, 1910.) 


AC one time I was sorely tempted to gild the pill of my paper 

for a picture-loving public by the addition to my title of 
the words ‘ illustrated by slides.” The humour of the Alps is 
indeed so often illustrated by slides that Lunght have pleaded 
some justification. Fortunately [ was saved from a rearguard 
action with my conscience by the news that a quorum was to 
be secured for me by more legitimate means. It only remains 
for me therefore to preface the piece de résistance of the evening 
(ubsit omen!) by a feast of ungarnished reason and a tlow of 
Barmecide soul. You may console yourselves, however, by 
anticipating from me * the soul of wit.’ 

First, as to my title. Let me confess in confidence that 
it was, at its conception, a volcanic rock; a fragmentary 
exclamation flung out in a heat of exasperation over a too 
tvpical aceount of an expedition ; less a title than an expletive. 
Unfortunately the expletive fell to earth on the head of the 
Secretary, who sent it back bv return of post with an intimation 
that the Alpine Club wished it reported upon in March. ‘The 
moral of that is: “Don’t say “damn” to the Recording 
Angel.’ Because he will. By this time my explosive had 
cooled down, and cold lava is a tritle dispiriting for prolonged 
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contemplation. The task had, however, to be faced, and 
nothing remains for me but to show up my own imposition. 

The passage which aroused my ire with such regrettable 
consequences has escaped my memory, but it was so typical 
of a considerable class of climbing literature that there is little 
difficulty in reconstructing it from a general memory of the 
family features. ‘ At this point,’ it ran substantially, ‘ Smith 
exhibited a sudden desire to execute some fancy steps in the 
air, and was only recalled to a proper sense of his position bv 
a vigorous tug from Andermatter ; but he remained apparently 
resentful of this cavalier treatment of his terpsichorean etforts 
until we reached the col, when he revenged himself by annexing 
more than his proper share of the luscious comestibles with 
which he had been careful to overload the sack which it would 
not be his lot to carry.’ 

Now I do not personally believe that this passage is intended 
to convey a literally truthful account of Smith’s actions or 
sentiments ; on the other hand, it 1s not a frigid and calculated 
lie ; I assume therefore that it is funny, and my examination 
will proceed on this hypothesis. Of course the outsider, if he 
has the patience to read many such passages, comes painfully 
to the conclusion that the serious interest of climbing is afforded 
by the opportunities of repeated refreshment, and the comic 
relief furnished by the approach of tragedy; and he judges 
climbers as a race and climbing as a sport on this basis. But 
we know rather better than that, if not the whole mvsterv of 
the matter ; we may not understand why the author believed 
himself to be funny, but we are perfectly certain that when he 
writes like that he is not describing what anvbody (except 
possibly a Ghurka) feels when he is actually climbing. I my- 
self, having always had a morbid turn for whys and wherefores, ° 
composed my raffled temper for a Judicial consideration of the 
causes and etfects of the phenomenon known as Alpine humour. 

The question of causes takes us far and deep—deeper indeed 
and further than I am able to go or you are patient enough to 
follow. But without poking about too much in the cellarage, 
I may venture on a few commonplaces. 

In the passage I have quoted may be distinguished two 
subjects for merriment, which form the principal stock-in-trade 
of the Alpine ’Arry. One is the food-motif; the other the 
attitude-motif, turnmg on the bizarre movements which 
mountaineering at one time or another exacts from the human 
form. Now if I could give these two jokes their quietus, if 
any words of mine could avail to earn for either of these 
battle-scarred veterans admission to a home of honoured 
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privacy, some Chelsea Hospital where they might sun them- 
selves and talk over old times with the mother-in-law and the 
Bible-riddle, I should not have spoken in vain. Needless to 
sav, I cherish no such hope. Nevertheless [ record in’ the 
journals of the Club my solemn protest against them. They 
were healthy sturdy voung jests in their time: Leshe Stephen 
used both with effect ; Mummery specialised in them. But 
all things have their day. My experiences on the Zinal Ridge 
of the Rothhorn were substantially those of Leshe Stephen : 
the ascent was new to me and so were some of the attitudes. 
But I do not make his jokes for the same reason that I do not 
deseribe the ascent im pubhe : both were inade in 1864. Tam. 
therefore, led to ask why so many otherwise worthy citizens— 
some of them unimpeachable husbands and fathers—take a 
different view. 

With some, T am sure, it is mere thoughtlessness. They 
regard climbing as a game; they treat it as such, sometines 
with disastrous results, and they describe it in the same spirit 
with results only less tragic. In these cases, as with measles 
and love, time is a great healer. With others it is modesty. 
To deseribe a dithcult achievement worthily would seem to 
reflect undue credit on the achever, who therefore turns it off 
with a joke. My own opinion 13 that the expedient retlects 
more credit on his heart than on his head. A good narrative 
is exchanged for an indifferent Jest ; true perspective is spoilt 
by the telescoping of the important and the exagveration of 
the irrelevant, and last, but not least, inexperienced climbers 
are seriously misled as to the actual difficulty of the climb and 
the general spint in which as a matter of fact the expedition 
was undertaken. But in these cases the motive is at least 
honourable. The vials of my wrath are poured out upon the 
third class of jesters to which our friend belongs who adds to 
his other enormities a certain responsibility for this paper. 

It has pleased a generally beneticent Providence to nnplant 
in certain Englishmen the extraordinary belief that it is easier 
to be funny than to be interesting. ‘The proposition only needs 
to be stated to be recoumised as false. Facts and bistory are 
againstit. Lookat Nature. She isa capable old body enough, 
but how far more successful she is when she tries to be 
interesting than when she tries to be funny. Just compare 
Halley's comet, for example, with a flea. Her best humorous 
efforts are to be fonnd in certain varicties of fish; but even 
there she acknowledges her comparative failure by hiding 
them away at the bottom of the deepest sea. Look at 
literature. For one great humorist the world has produced 
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ten great poets. JI am prepared to maintain that of all the 
lamentable errors which have been carved from the ancestral 
apple this heresy about the facility of humour has produced 
more human misery than any other. For the fact is that jest 
is not only more difficult than earnest ; it is also more dan- 
gerous. A man in earnest runs the risk of being dull, or in 
extreme cases a prig; whereas a funny man may be facetious. 
And while the prig may go to purgatory, to be cleansed indeed 
with hearty drubbings, the facetious must go (if I may extricate 
myself from my sentences by their own aid) to Lucifer to find 
their match. Pending this consummation, however, a section 
of these miscreants frequent the mountains for their own 
nefarious purposes, and it is they who are the most prolific 
performers of variations upon the old theme of the sack and 
the rope. For them there is no hope: they have not brains 
enough to be dull. 

Before quitting this part of my subject [I am impelled to 
inflict upon you some observations on a side of it which probably 
interests few persons besides myself—a proceeding which fills 
me with the unholy glee of the Ancient Mariner. ‘These jokes 
about food and antics are peculiarly Alpine and were once 
funny. Why? Neither is particularly effective in other 
conjunctions. There must therefore be something about 
mountains which gives such things a point. There is. It is 
their majesty. Humour 1s as elusive a subject as Beauty. 
But it has undoubtedly a certain close link to incongruity. In 
Aristotelian phrase, 1t is a kind of blocm on the sense of the 
incongruous ; the subtler the contrasts which a man can silently 
enjoy, the deeper is his sense of humour. This, I may say in 
parenthesis, is the source of the superiority of Scottish to 
English humour. The Englishman connects humour with 
obvious jokes and loud laughter; the Scotsman with sly 
exposure and silent enjovment. Now the most glaring con- 
trasts find their sphere where one at least of the two things 
contrasted is an extreme. Jhe most ordinary incidents 
become ridiculous in a church because all ordinary things are 
incongruous with divine service. Similarly the birth of a 
mouse is not in itself a humorous phenomenon, but becomes 
such when a mountain has been in travail with it. A man 
walking barefoot over pebbles moves our mirth at all times, 
because his proceedings are inconsistent with the role of man 
as a being infinite in faculty, in form and moving express and 
admirable, in action like an angel, in apprehension like a god. 
But now remove these proceedings to the arena of the moun- 
tains, and assemble to the spectacle the most high hills ; let 
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him tremble before the angels and posture before the gods, 
Shall we not then shout at him in the best of company ? So 
it is also in the matter of food. There is a perpetual challenge 
to laughter, whensoever and wheresoever, in the picture of an 
immortal soul facing a cutlet. But dress your scene once 
more. Ke-pack the immortal soul into its tenement of clay 
and set the manmkin where he is not the greatest but the 
least of things, among the great sleeping ones who have but to 
stir in their slumber and he sleeps with them; then arm him 
for the frav with that same cutlet as his chief shield and buekler 
from which if he be separated who shall deliver him? Surely 
the comedy swells to heroie proportions, expands to a vision 
of an Alpine Club of Caltbans, bone and bottle in hand, pirouet- 
ting defiance against Setebos in his own temple. Upon my 
soul, when [ retlect upon these things, I forgive all and sundry 
the misdoings of mv enemies, the gentlemen of Terpsichore 
and the provision-bag, in virtue of the noble jest to which after 
their manner they do homage. 

I pass with reluctance from the quips of which I have dis- 
coursed so long. After all they deserve honourable mention 
because they are truly Alpine in the sense that they derive 
their peculiar tlavour from the Alps, and also because, if the 
commission of them were a punishable offence, which of us 
would escape whipping 2?) Certamly not your humble servant, 
who made one of them on Friday week. 

Mv rambling retlections now turn to a more general charac- 
teristic of the Alpme pasture in the great kingdom of murth. 
It is this. The finest blooms of that meadow do not emit 
their full fragrance until cut and contemplated at home over 
the toes of outstretched slippers. The situations im which 
they may be most richly culled are either painful or preeanous ; 
jam yesterday no doubt, jam perhaps to-morrow, but rarely, 
very rarely, jam to-day. In the dark hours before the dawn 
they flourish lustily ; in the weariness of the evening trudge 
they thrust up indomitable heads. But—to vary my meta- 
phor—tough is the fibre and triple the brass about his breast 
who 1s able to consume the humour of the march upon the 
premises. I confess humbly that I have but an off-license. 
Young has a story of a companion who found in a long fall 
principally (besides a broken leg) an opportunity for an effec- 
tive quotation from ‘ Alice through the Looking-glass.” * Mind,’ 
he gasped as he shot past, ‘ mind the volcano!’ T now give 
formal notice and request that should Providence be pleased 
to remove me in such manner, 1f may be recorded of me that as 
I fell I repeated a phrase gathered from a guide’s postcard 
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extolling the snow conditions of a certain winter: * This vear 
one descends the mountains unusually by sky.” Judging from 
my experience up to date, I shall sav something shorter than 
this, but I should not be the first of whom grateful history has 
hed to his credit. These however are extreme instances, 
both, mark you, the work of Scotsmen. The fact that I shall 
not myself actually make the desired remark is probably due 
to the admixture in me of alien blood. Once, however, I saw 
a joke at half-past two. It fell out thus. 

The privilege of friendship, or some other masquerade of 
the changeling nicknamed Free Will, had yoked me to the 
burning chariot wheels of an Alpinist known to mortals as 
Geoffrey Young, but to the gods and public prints as G. Win- 
throp Young. We had been going pretty hard, but on this 
day I knew I had little mercy to expect, for in his nostmls was 
the breath of home, the wind of the snows of the Weisshorn. 
By that wind hangs my little tale. We were both in good 
mood; for having greatly ventured up the Trift two days 
before, on an evening when the mist was down so low that 
the jeers of the wise hunted us out of earshot of the Monte 
Rosa, we had received our reward. While the wise slept the 
sleep of the heavy father, we snatched a new route up the 
Rothhorn beneath a cloudless sky. All that day the wind 
swung round to the north, and in the afternoon, high in hope, 
poured out and up the bevies of fair women and brave men. 
But a north wind, as many of us know to our cost, suffers at 
times (if any erticism is permissible on so excellent a friend) 
from excess of zeal. When it has blown the sky as bright as a 
new pin, it gives twenty-four hours to cleaning the ridges ; 
woe betide those who sully the tidiness of a mdge when the 
North Wind keeps washing-day. They rarely plav dodge-the- 
mop again if they can help it. On this occasion he had been 
off duty for some time and returned fairly spoiling for a fight 
with the microbes. Consequently when we reached the 
Weisshorn hut at half-past seven we found the fair women and 
brave men aforesaid safely broomed out. Two guideless 
Swiss, who belonged to neither class, alone remamed. We 
learned that they had been turned back at the big gendarme 
and purposed a leisurely descent next day. Chance however 
had brought them face to face with the only man in the Alps 
to whom this would not have seemed a laudable intention 
deserving of all encouragement. Young regarded such a 
course as a deliberate insult to the White I.ady. He could 
think of but one explanation consonant with the rules of 
gentlemanly behaviour. Panting in reality for the pleasures 
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of a fresh assault, they were surely deterred by an honourable 
modesty from hinting at a fatal shortage of provisions. With 
this idea fixed firmly in his head, he left them courteously alone 
for the time while he meditated a delightful surprise for them. 
It came in the morning with devastating effect. Breakfast 
over, I sat down at half-past two or so to enjov a peaceful 
cigarette while Knubel packed up. My ruminations were 
abruptly cut short. The decent silence of the starlit mght was 
broken ; not by curt murmurs or guttural exclamations, but 
by a stream of mellitluous sound. I looked in. ‘To my eternal 
honour, I smiled: a wan and moon-lke product perhaps, but 
none the less a smile. Before me, silhouetted against the 
candle-livht, stood Geoffrey Youny, one hand outstretehed 
like that of Balmat at Chamonix, pointing to the summnt, the 
other resting with an air of intimte gentleness upon the full 
half of our provisions. Beyond him, propped against the back 
wall of the bed-rack, loomed the Swiss, a pair of loose bolsters 
kinked across the middle and culminating in woe-begone faces 
of sullen bewilderment. The struggle seemed at first sight 
unequal : on this side irresistible energy, on that backboneless 
resistance. But in fact the inequality was all the other way ; 
the boneless held the hizhest card in the pack. IT knew, for 
IT had looked over their hand the nicht before, and watched the 
tricks fall with my nose against the window-pane. The 
excitement was enhanced by the fact that the door was closed 
and the progress of the game could only be gathered from the 
pantomime of Young’s form, whose dancing shadows leaped 
and fell among the furniture. The Swiss played with skill, 
leading their small cards first, and drawing his trumps. 
‘Wind ?’ I saw him say ‘ there is no wind. Steps? we lead, 
you follow. Provisions? behold them!’ Bolster number 
one quietly led the king: *‘ We are too tired.’ The strange 
phenomenon struck Energy dumb for a moment. Bolster 
number two serenely dropped the ace: * Besides, we really 
don’t want to go.’ The shadow on the wall convulsed cigan- 
tically, a sadder and a wiser arm swept the sinews of war 
home into our sack, and we soared silently off in a whirlwind. 
In four hours we were at the top of the Weisshorn, in less than 
nine upon the Schalh-joch ; in ten I was waving the nussing 
half of my trousers at Young’s form as he vanished over the 
next height but six in the direction of the Rothhorn. 

This was in 1907; in 1909 [ nearly saw a joke at tive o'clock 
thanks to the mysterious workings of the mind of the same 
admirable companion. We had started at three in a thick 
but dry mist to attempt the Nesthorn by the two miles and 
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a quarter of ridge from the Unterbichhorn. A difference of 
opinion with the compass, which remained pig-headed even 
when I left my ice-axe behind to give it a chance of honourable 
capitulation, delayed us a tritle, and then at 4.30 the must 
turned to snow. At five we found out where we were. Long 
tongues of snow shot up into the cloud through which we 
could see fully fifty feet. I realised the ridge and faltered. 
Young rose triumphantly to the situation. It was possible, 
he explained, that we might fail to do the ridge, but who could 
say that if we went on a bit we should not find a sweater? Ah, 
but he knew my soft side! How could I resist the lure of 
searching in a mist for a frozen garment which had been lost 
before three days of blizzard? I simply couldn’t, and we 
went on. Of course the sweater never came to light, but the 
sun did and saw us safely to the top at 7 P.M. 

A powerful spur to the detection of humour in unexpected 
places in the Alps lies in the fact that climbers are always 
trying in self-defence to maintain the fiction that they enjoy 
themselves. It is on this point that we come most seriously 
into conflict with public opinion, which will maintain that no 
rational man enjoys himself when he is hot and thirsty and 
tired or cold and hungry and cross. Of course this contention 
indicates a very superticial view of enjoyment, but it is widely 
held and must be taken into account. Therefore, just as the 
Tariff Reformer, faced with a widespread disbelief that his 
proposals can really make a thing cost more and cost less at the 
same time, explains that in any case they safeguard the Union 
and the House of Lords, we try to give the impression that 
extreme discomfort, if not exactly enjoyable, is very, very 
funny. In doing so we appeal to a very deep and not over- 
creditable instinct of human nature, which only composes its 
features to genuine solemnity in face of such pains as menace 
life itself. Seasickness is a very real and a very deadly misery ; 
toothache turns life to what the poet calls ‘a fury slinging 
flame.’ We all know this quite well, yet our friends’ sympathy 
with the first 1s couched in gibes and their compassion for the 
second 1s hardly proof against the humours of a swollen cheek. 
If therefore we have occasion to mention either publicly, we 
find it politic to do so in terms of gentle raillery. So it is with 
climbing. The price we pay for our pleasure is hard coin 
enough. To get up at two is a weariness to the flesh ; to lie 
on stones where ‘ the bitter breath of the naked sky can visit 
you at will’ is pathetic when we read of it in Shelley ; but a 
man who referred to these matters in a serious tone before this 
Club would blast his reputation. This last summer Young, 
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Mallory and I slept out three mehts on the moraine by the 
Trélaporte. The first might was tine, but as usual on a first 
nicht out I hardly slept at all. The second night was wet 
and spent by the guides and me under the only really water- 
tight rock, in a space from one to three feet high, by Young 
and Mallory in a less waterproof but loftier chamber. Again 
I searcelv slept. It was now the third evening, closing in 
drearily for rain. Young, ever buovant, insisted on staving 
up on a last chance of making our coveted attempt on one of 
the Mer-de-Glace face climbs. Now what were mv actual 
feelings on that meht ? I was rather tired and rather out of 
temper. The experience of the other two in their gite of the 
night before had really been too bad to repeat, so we all packed 
as best we could under the one rock. The muht was one of 
interminable manutes and moments ave divided by keen 
pangs. With shiftings in the wind the line of dnp from = the 
steady rain outside veered from poimt to poimt necessitating 
a constant change of position on a bed of boulders to keep my 
feet dry. Mallory’s position was truly jntiful; Young’s 
position IT know not of, as he lay behind me, hke Caiaphas in 
Dante’s Hell, hauchtily silent. We had emht full hours of 
this. Anvthing bearing a more remote resemblance to a joke 
T have no desire to we through. But do F put this down or 
anvthing lke it?) Toamight whisper it gently in) Desdemona’s 
ear, if haply she might love me for the perils To had borne ; 
but not elsewhere. There are two alternatives. The first 
is to proceed jovially in this manner. ‘ There was general 
agreement among the party that the chance of another meht 
like the last was too good to be lost, though Young and Mallory 
relented so far from ‘the acquis sition of merit by moisture as to 
reheve by their presence the loneliness which night have 
depressed the other three. Five persons therefore spent eight 
companionable hours dodving fourteen pointed rocks upon a 
space ten feet by ten. The harmony of the proceedings was 
only oceasionally disturbed by the rain trving to take a hand 
in the game—an impertinence which could only be frustrated 
by a general post. There we lay, like Keats’ exploded gods, 
“all pent in regions of laborious breath ” awaiting the arrival 
of Hyperion. But Hyperion had apparently no use for the 
Mer de Glace ; doubtless he was asleep or had gone a-hunting. 
So we were reluctantly compelled to start without his amiable 
ecompanion-Inp.’ And so forth. The other alternative is as 
follows: ‘ After an uncomfortable night we started at five 
o'clock.’ 

Now neither of these alternatives gives the layman a full 
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and impartial account of what really occurred, while for the 
initiated the second is every bit as good as the first and a good 
deal better. It 1s no doubt the partiality of an author which 
enables me personally to derive some entertainment from the 
Keats comparison in the former, which fultils at least the 
canon of incongruity, but I am in cordial agreement in regarding 
the remainder as uncommonly—alas, I should rather say 
extremely—poor stuff. Nothing can be easier to write and 
nothing less worth writing. Cock your mental hat on one side, 
put your thumbs in your waistcoat armholes and then write 
what comes first into your mind. You will find that you say 
substantially what I have written. If you then straighten 
your hat and regard your work you will tear it up; but if, as 
is not unlikely, you post it to the printer first, the arrival of 
the proofs will send a cold shiver down your back. Of such 
things it is written: ‘ Far best it 1s never to have been born ; 
but if it once has scen the light, then should it return with all 
speed thither whence it came.’ 

I have occupied vour attention long enough. My paper has 
indeed turned out different from what either you or I expected. 
You expected a sharp fusillade of enteriaming anecdotes. 
I confess to having harboured the Aristophanic intention of 
holding up individual citizens of our present state to public 
and censorious view ; to dally in the place of bones and exhume 
the tarnished jokings of the past; to say to you ‘ This was 
thought funny by X. in 1870, that by Y. in 1890, the other 
by my good friend Z., the heir of all the ages, in 1910,’ selecting 
for review the thing I thought each man would most willingly 
let die. Fortunately wiser counsels and lack of leisure pre- 
vailed. Now, having disposed in a safer manner of most other 
people’s humour and as much of my own as Is consistent with 
my self-respect, J take leave of you, not unwillingly, on a 
serious note of summary and appeal. Fifty years have passed 
since the appearance of ‘ Peaks, Passes and Glaciers,’ a volume 
so fascinating, so inspiring a gospel of adventure and full free 
life, that the call summoned to the hills an army of seekers 
after the promised gold. Times have changed since then, 
and with them Alpine literature. Mountameering has become 
a science, and as in other sciences the professor has grown 
impatient of the average intelligence and evolved his own 
tongue. To write for the outside pubhe is to mevr the odium 
of ‘ popular science,’ a form of literature fascinating to me 
but anathema to all right-minded men. Those best qualified 
to speak will only address themselves to those qualified to 
listen, and therefore only in the jargon of their craft. But the 
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hall-mark of technical writing is the assumption of common 
knowledye. What all readers know for themselves it is need- 
less and even impertinent to state. Hence in the chmbing 
stories written for the elect the features common to all climbs 
must either be dismissed with a brief reference or huhtly treated 
as things only interesting in so far as they tind novel expression. 
Now I am the last person to undervalue either humour or 
conciseness. Some of the most exquisite moments of my life 
have been spent snufhng in the darkness of the micht the 
bouquet of a vintage Jest, pressed down and running over 
with mingled wisdom, follv, insight and extravagance ; some 
of the most painful in trving to sav in a hundred words what 
I could only sav in ten. But the rigid acceptance of the 
scientific rule by our fratermty shuts the door on much which 
we value most in our hearts of hearts. For the matters of 
conunon knowledge in mountaineering are the emotions which 
form its verv flesh and blood. The might in gite or hut, the 
nse in the dark, the tramp in the wake of the lantern, sun- 
rise, the concert-piece of the day —scherzo, allegro, andante 
cantabile, andante maestoso, terminating in the coda of after 
years rehearsing the day’s themes—these are what we climb 
for; Weisshorn, Meiye and Mont Blane are mere svinbols for 
special combinations of the same emotions. Morcover the 
emotions are different for each of us. Obtain an account of 
the same expedition from three points on the same rope, and 
you will see how different. Therefore there 1s room in our 
generation for a new ‘ Peaks, Passes and Glaciers’ by the best 
pens in the Club, telling freely and fully, without false shame, 
each for himself, the story of a dav among the mountains. 
In the outer world the old gibes survive, the old incredulity 
continues ; but side by side with these I have heard complaints 
that no adequate apvlogia is forthcoming. But until men are 
found to say, and say with seriousness, what they pluck from 
danger and ‘discumfort, to say, and say in full, what thev have 
found of beauty and delight, we shall not have an account of a 
climb which those who have shared the experience will acknow- 
ledge to be no more and _ no Jess than the truth, and those who 
have not will accept as a worthy vindication of our creed. 

For that creed 13 the one which needs a defence offered 
neither by silence nor by fooling. The faith of a mountaineer 
is, and must be, that a life lost in the legitimate pursuit of our 
alms is not a life thrown awav, but the forfeit of a stake set 
for an exceeding great reward, the rendering up of a soul to 
the hills that made it a worthy sacritice. 
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and impartial account of what really occurred, while for the 
initiated the second is every bit as good as the first and a good 
deal better. It is no doubt the partiality of an author which 
enables me personally to derive some entertainment from the 
Keats comparison in the former, which fultils at least the 
canon of incongruity, but I am in cordial agreement in regarding 
the remainder as uncommonly—alas, I should rather say 
extremely—poor stuff. Nothing can be easier to write and 
nothing less worth writing. Cock your mental hat on one side, 
put your thumbs in your waistcoat armholes and then write 
what comes first into your mind. You will find that you say 
substantially what I have written. If you then straighten 
your hat and regard your work you will tear it up; but if, as 
is not unlikely, you post it to the printer first, the arrival of 
the proofs will send a cold shiver down your back. Of such 
things it is written: ‘ Far best it is never to have been born ; 
but if it once has seen the light, then should it return with all 
speed thither whence it came.’ 

I have occupied your attention long enough. My paper has 
indeed turned out different from what either you or I expected. 
You expected a sharp fusillade of entertaining anecdotes. 
I confess to having harboured the Aristophanic intention of 
holding up individual citizens of our present state to public 
and censorious view ; to dally in the place of bones and exhume 
the tarnished jokings of the past; to say to you ‘ This was 
thought funny by X. in 1870, that by Y. in 1890, the other 
by my good friend Z., the heir of all the ages, in 1910,’ selecting 
for review the thing I thought each man would most willingly 
let die. Fortunately wiser counsels and lack of leisure pre- 
vailed. Now, having disposed in a safer manner of most other 
people’s humour and as much of mv own as is consistent with 
my self-respect, I take leave of you, not unwillingly, on a 
serious note of summary and appeal. Fifty years have passed 
since the appearance of ‘ Peaks, Passes and Glaciers,’ a volume 
so fascinating, so inspiring a gospel of adventure and full free 
life, that the call summoned to the hills an army of seekers 
after the promised gold. Times have changed since then, 
and with them Alpine literature. Mountaineering has become 
a science, and as in other sciences the professor has grown 
impatient of the average intelligence and evolved his own 
tongue. To write for the outside publie is to incur the odium 
of ‘ popular science,’ a form of literature fascinating to me 
but anathema to all right-minded men. Those best qualified 
to speak will only address themselves to those qualified to 
listen, and therefore only in the jargon of their craft. But the 
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hall-mark of technical writing is the assumption of common 
knowledge. What all readers know for themselves it is need- 
less and even impertinent to state. Hence in the climbing 
stories written for the elect the features common to all chmbs 
must either be dismissed with a brief reference or hghtlv treated 
as things only interesting in so far as they find novel expression. 
Now I am the last person to undervalue either humour or 
conciseness. Some of the most exquisite moments of mv life 
have been spent snuffing in the darkness of the night the 
bouquet of a vintage jest, pressed down and running over 
with mingled wisdom, folly, insight and extravagance ; some 
of the most painful in trying to say in a hundred words what 
I could only say in ten. But the rigid acceptance of the 
scientific rule bv our fraternity shuts the door on much which 
we value most in our hearts of hearts. For the matters of 
common knowledge in mountaineering are the emotions which 
form its very flesh and blood. ‘The night in gite or hut, the 
rise in the dark, the tramp in the wake of the lantern, sun- 
rise, the concert-piece of the day — scherzo, allegro, andante 
cantabile, andante maestoso, terminating in the coda of after 
years rehearsing the day’s themes—these are what we climb 
for; Weisshorn, Meyje and Mont Blanc are mere symbols for 
special combinations of the same emotions. Moreover the 
emotions are different for each of us. Obtain an account of 
the same expedition from three points on the same rope, and 
you will see how different. Therefore there is room in our 
generation for a new ‘ Peaks, Passes and Glaciers’ by the best 
pens in the Club, telling freely and fully, without false shame, 
each for himself, the story of a day among the mountains. 
In the outer world the old gibes survive, the old incredulity 
continues ; but side by side with these I have heard complaints 
that no adequate apologia is forthcoming. But until men are 
found to say, and say with seriousness, what they pluck from 
danger and discomfort, to say, and say in full, what thev have 
found of beauty and delight, we shall not have an account of a 
climb which those who have shared the experience will acknow- 
ledge to be no more and no less than the truth, and those who 
have not will accept as a worthy vindication of our creed. 

For that creed is the one which needs a defence offered 
neither by silence nor by fooling. The faith of a mountaineer 
is, and must be, that a life lost in the legitimate pursuit of our 
aims is not a life thrown awav, but the forfeit of a stake set 
. for an exceeding great reward, the rendering up of a soul to 
the hills that made it a worthy sacritice. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
CHARLES DONALD ROBERTSON, 
Born September 1879. Died March 1910, 


No one has ever loved the mountains with a more passionate yet 
more reasoned devotion than Donald Robertson. No one in the 
short century of their appreciation has brought a more subtle power of 
analysis and of sympathy to the understanding of their mystical 
inspiration. His death in their midst was the last almost welcome 
sacrifice in a service to which he had deliberately consecrated the 
brilliant powers of a brief but very perfect manhood. 

On his father’s side a grandson of Frederick Robertson, the great 
thinker and preacher, through his mother a grand- -nephew of 
Prince Bismarck, he inherited a personality of rare combination. 
A wide interest in philosophy and speculative thought, an intense 
appreciation of literature, scholarship and artistic beauty, great 
natural ability for practical administration, an intuitive knowledge 
of every variety of human nature—these were not all ; under what 
he would have claimed to be a Scottish power of reserve that only 
revealed even to his intimate friends a mind fascinating in its ex- 
quisite sympathy, in its flow of wit and seemingly inexhaustible 
gaiety, lay concealed a profoundly poetical even visionary tempera- 
ment, Teutonic in its capacity for Ee emotion, in its richness of 
imaginative conception. And between these contrasting elements 
one held the balance, securing for him, as 1s its unique prerogative, 
a sane judgment and a just appreciation of life ; he possessed in an 
exceptional degree the great gift of humour. To this he owed his 
freedom at an unusually early age from the limitations of conven- 
tional thought, and his ability to express with delightful felicity both 
in writing and conversation original speculation often based upon 
profound reasoning and research. For of all things as a means of 
expression he loved the jest “ pressed down and running over with 
mingled wisdom, folly, insight and extravagance ’; and he suggested 
more with ten words for laughter than others could enforce with a 
hundred of argument. By its illumination above all, by the light 
created for him by the clash of incongruities, of ludicrous and 
pathetic, real and sham, divine and human, he established the order- 
ing of his own life—to use every gift of intellect to discover where 
truth lay, to use every atom of strength, mental and physical, to 
identify himself with the pursuit of the truth, and to invest it for 
himself and his friends with all the joyousness that should be its 
worthy setting :— 


Luce intelletual picna d'amore, 
Amor di vero ben pien di Jetizia, 
Letizia che trascende ogni dolzore. 


From the time he was ten years old, like the prince of fairy story, 
whom as the youngest of three brothers as well as * biondo e bello 
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e di gentile aspetto * he much resembled, he never failed in anything 
he attempted and seemed exempt from all the usual ills of humanity. 
At Eton he was elected on the Foundation: and gained among other 
successes the Shakespeare medal and the final honour of the New- 
castle Scholarship. He won a Major Scholarship for Classics at 
Trinitv, Cambridge, took a First Class in Parts } and II. of the 
Classical Tripos, the latter with special distinction in Philosophy, 
and was elected toa Fellowship. He took an active part in the social 
life of the University, and was an exceptionally popular member of 
many literary and debating societies. He became editor of the 
‘Cambridge Review.’ He rowed in the Third Trinity first boat 
and in the University Trial Eights. and was made a member of the 
Leander Club. He cared little for the medals that reward the under- 
graduate of brilliance. With a modest, almost depreciatory estimate 
of his own ability he combined a verv exact viidanieat of what he 
could achieve as well as of what was worth achieving, and he refrained 
from devoting serious labour to any competition that did not open 
to him some new sphere of knowledge. if never heard him mention 
a success of hisown. It was the work and its material that interested 
him, never the reward. 

It is known that a place would have been made for him on the 
teaching staff of his college as lecturer in Ancient History. He 
preferred to compete for a Clerkship in the House of Commons, a 

osition which left him more leisure for study and for his own writing. 
n 190+ he was induced by his friend Theodore Llewelyn Davies, 
the greatest intellectual force of his generation, who lost his life 
shortly afterwards while bathing on the Yorkshire moors, his own 
favourite pastime, to accept the distinction of an appointment as 
Clerk in the Treasury. Of the success of his work there public 
mention has alreadv been made. His sound judgment, great 
capacity for work, and winning but resolute personality marked 
him out for a career of exceptional distinction. In 1908 he was 
np pointed Secretary to the Royal Commission on Electoral Systems. 

e Report of this Commission, a masterly statement of a most 
complex he roblem, he had completed before leaving for Wales this 
Easter. No more graceful or striking tribute has ever been paid to the 

rsonalitv of a young public official than was offered to his memory 
in the selection of his nearest personal friend as his successor to 
Be the Report formally for presentation. 

ith a life already more than fully occupied, he yet made time for 
many literary and social interests. Amongst other activities he 
lectured at the Working Men's College, and was a most energetic 
Treasurer for the rebuilding fund of Bedford College. He regarded 
social intercourse as a duty, and worth learning to do well ; and he 
developed a rare and unselfish gift for creating an atmosphere of 
gaiety and entertainment no matter how dull his company or how 
present his own fatigue. 

His knowledge of classical and medieval architecture and art 
was a yond that of the amateur. He was devoted to music, more 
especially to the ‘mountain’ composers—Bach, Beethoven, 
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Schumann and Brahms. His big voice, of which he could make 
cultivated use, had been for years looked upon as a leader in our 
mountain holiday choruses. 

His reading was immense, but it was even more remarkable for 
its thoroughness. There was hardly a field of literature in which he 
was not at home. His taste was critical, but with the best authors 
in some five languages he may be said to have lived in a sense to 
which few can lay claim. His library contains collections of their 
works, specimens from almost all the famous presses, illustrative 
of his catholic taste as well as of his knowledge as a book collector. 
They are annotated throughout with scholarly references and 
_ appreciative or satirical comment. He had trained his memory to 
second his judgment. The language of Shakespearian tragedy, more 
particularly of Hamlet, almost formed a part of his usual conversa- 
tion. He was at home in all the best of English and German lyric or 
ballad poetry. The great poets, humorists and philosophers were 
equally his friends. Milton he knew by heart. (Goethe's ‘ Faust’ the 
same. From Homer, Plato and the Greek dramatists there seemed 
no limit to his powers of quotation. Many of the long descents from 
Alpine huts are permanently associated for some of us with the sound 
of his voice declaiming the long roll of Greek speech or chorus, and 
passing inevitably, as the valley grew near, into the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ 
And once with Dante there was no need of further suggestion. The 
mystical poetry, more especially of the ‘ Paradiso.’ with its symbolical 
interpretation of Aristotelian idea, harmonised with his temperament 
and profoundly influenced his conception of life. The unique end of 
reading and of thought was always for him the research into the 
relationship of the human to the divi ine, of the * mannikin to the 
forces that controlled him. Every branch of science, * popular’ 
or otherwise, that could contribute to his understanding of the action 
of the unseen upon the mind was matter for his study. Of the Bible 
—and indeed of the literature cf mest Eastern and Western creeds—he 
had a scholar’s knowledge, based upon textual comparison in at least 
three languages. Soon after leaving Cambridge he wrote a paper on 
the historical development of the idea of the Devil. He was engaged 
at his death on atranslation of the * Physics ’ of Aristotle. He often 
expressed the intention of writing a history of comparative religion. 
His last poem, a lyric of great power, is descriptive of the soul, 
harassed between the vengeance during life, taught by the early 
religion of the West, and the retribution after death, threatened by 
the religion of the East, delivering itself by its own capacity for 
faith. 

His devotion to Dante, who gave the reality of a beautiful poetic 
symbolism to the researches and speculations that most occupied 
his thoughts, throws a very clear light for us upon the foundation of 
his second and far more absorbing passion, his devotion to the 
mountains. For him they were symbols of greater truths. His 
life with them was emblematic to him of the relationship between 
his own will and senses and the unseen forces manifest in their 
strength and beauty. Under the influence of their physical stimulus, 
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of their imaginative appeal, the current of thought ran clearer, ite 
issue in truth seemed verv near. And the poet in him repaid the 
debt of the philosopher by investing the mountains themselves with 
much of the atmosphere of reverence which belonged rather to the 
mystical conceptions which their glorious imagery enabled him to 
realise :— 

Correte al monte a speviiarvi lo scoglio 

Chr csser non lascia a vor dio manifesto, 


Very recently he wrote in this JourNau: § High places are homes 
of ancient worship; ascent 1s a consecrated tvpe of labour for an 
exceeding great reward. . . . For some of us the most potent 
spell is not danger nor beauty, not fullness of life, but a re A call, 
a sense of craving when we are not with the mountains, of content 
when they stand about us. This peculiar jov and satisfaction is a 

roper stuff for pvetry, an emotion with a mystic touch. . 2. 
Dante s brows touched a river and it faded into the beatific vision. 
To each according to his gift.” And elsewhere: ‘ Weisshorn, Meije 
and Mont Blanc are mere symbols for the same emotions.’ 

He himself was consecrated to the mountains in a peculiar sense. 
His father, Charles Bovd Robertson, convinced that no greater 
influence could be brought to bear upon human character, took him 
to the Alps while still a boy and taught him something of their 
meaning. Donald, I think, would always have found the mountains, 
but the circumstances of his introduction added an early romance 
and mystery to the feeling with which he grew later to regard them, 
He became in the highest sense of the word a mountaineer, The 
fascination of difhecult climbing, the exlilaration of yreat walks, came 
each to have its special meaning for him, but his essential happiness 
lay in knowing the hills to be about him, in realising the inspiration 
of their mere presence, 

The Alps remained his “home of worship,’ although he was only 
able to visit them at intervals, and then only for a few weeks at a 
time. In 1897 he climbed the Allalinhorn, Ulrichshorn, Mittaghorn 
and Wasenhorn ; in 1&9 the Dtissistock, Scheerhorn, Oberalpstock 
and Windgalle :in 1001 the Rheinwaldhorn, Piz Tumbif and Biferten- 
stock : in 1903 the Gross Venediyer, Rainerhorn, and a number of 
peaks in the Zillerthal. For some vears circumstances prevented 
his return, but he was still constantly in the mountains, climbing 
in Wales or the Lakes. running on the fells, or tramping tirelessly 
In manv countries. The mver was to him vet another ‘ gospel- 
maker of the open.’ Rowing, and especally canoeing, came only 
second to walking. and he made, amonyst others, canoe descents 
of the Danube, Moselle, Avon, and Wve. In 1905 he was in 
northern Spain and indulyed his passion for hill-walking in wild and 
sometimes solitary tramps round the edges of the Pyrenees. The 
customary mule he rejected. The picture of him) memory most 
often recalls is that of the big athletic figure in khaki brown, with 
wind and sun in the wave of blond hair, overtopping and outpacing 
the rest of us following on mules, and continually disappearing ahead, 
with springy racing stride, over the rolling wastes of the Des poblados 
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sand-brown and bare but for their bands of dusty lavender. In 1906 
he was able to revisit the Alps, and his ascents in this and the follow- 
ing seasons, usually compressed into two or three weeks, testify to his 
remarkable development as a mountaineer as well as to his indomit- 
ableenergy. In 1906 he made traverses of the Aiguilledu Moine by a 
partially new route, of the two Aiguilles du Dru from the lesser to the 

eater, of the Dent du Requin, ascending and descending the whole 
3. W. aréte, of the Aiguilles de Blaitiére, all three summits, of Monte 
Rosa from the Lysjoch, of the Rothhorn, of the Gabelhorn, and of 
the Zermatt Breithorn by a new route up the N. face. In 1907 he 
climbed the Dent du Géant, traversed Mont Blanc by the Col du 
Midi route in bad weather, crossed the Charmoz and the Grépon in 
one day, an expedition which inspired him with a profound admira- 
tion for that matchless ridge, traversed the Aiguille de PEvéque by a 
new route, the Rimpfischhorn by a new route up the E. face, the 
Matterhorn—a notable performance, in which he and Knubel swept 
round from the Schwarz See Hotel up the Italian side and back to 
Zermatt in under twelve hours—the Rothhorn by a new route up the 
E. face, and the Weisshorn, including a first descent of the Schalligrat 
and a return down the ice-falls from the Schallijoch in the afternoon 
along with young Brantschen, a very fine mountaineering feat. 
Many of his great climbs were done alone with one guide, and a 
number of them on ‘off’ days when his companions were resting. 
The summer weeks of 1908 he spent with his uncle in Prussia. 
He was fond of riding, and the ‘ long rides over big expanses’ com- 
pensated him for the absence of his mountains. In the winter he did 
some noteworthy leading on a number of the most difficult rock climbs 
in the Lakes. 

The summer of 1909, for all its repellent weather, it is pleasant to 
recall was probably his happiest climbing season. It gave him the 
best all-round mountaineering of his experience, some memorable 
camping out and a variety of romantic impressions to which he often 
returned. As his first expedition he took part in the first ascent of 
the S.E. ridge of the Nesthorn. He never climbed better, and at 
the end of some eighteen hours of exacting climbing he led a weary 
comrade on a midnight descent of the glacier with an endurance and 
tenderness characteristic of his unselfish strength. He traversed the 
Finsteraarhorn, leading the greater part of the ascent by the S.E. 
aréte ; climbed the Jungfrau under trving conditions; traversed the 
Aiguille Verte, descending by the Moine ridge, and, from a camp above 
the Mer de Glace, of which for all his jesting he enjoyed every moment 
and himself did the most to sustain by his meteoric rushes to and 
from Chamonix for provisions, he took part in an attempt on the Col 
des Nantillons, an expedition which gave us the worst conditions and 
the most difficult rocks of our alpine comradeship, even as the 
Nesthorn had provided the finest general mountaineering. While 
the party rested in Chamonix he swept round for a traverse of the 
Aiguille d’Argentiére—carried through on crampons without a step 
being cut—and the following day, cheerfully crossing those intermin- 
able moraines for the third time in twenty-four hours, he joined us on a 
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traverse of the Aiguille du Chardonnet, our last and perhaps our most 
cloudless climb together, On the descent he sat for a time on the Col 
du Passon, bidding farewell to the vista up the glacier d Argenticre, 
‘perhaps the most plorious view in the Alps,’ with one of the long 
spells of silence that marked the presence of deep emotion, 

‘The proper attitude of the soul in the Alps is one of silence.”” When 
climbing he was completely absorbed, and even in camp or hut 
with the spell of the mountains still about him he spoke little. The 
poet was in the ascendant and a sudden word or smile said all 
that was needed. The quick anticipatory flash of lis eves gave 
always a further meaning to Ins silence, just as it: revealed an 
unfailing intimacy of understanding behind his most fantastic thehts 
of nonsense. Once when we had failed to meet upon a glacier, 
owiny to his invention of an express route up an dll-reputed icefall, 
an Itahan prest who reunited us described him as * clearly an 
Englishman bv his size and silence, but with a smile stolen from 
Leonardo.’ His intuitive sympathy with his surroundings amounted 
to genus. The mountains otal for no more than they gave, but 
in the intercourse of ordinary life he had a power of self-subordination 
for which no description is adequate but * spiritual unselfishness.’ 
At the same time the dominant note in the ordering of lus own 
life was pride, the pride of the knight of chivalrv. He was too 

roud ever to speak a rough word or a bitter judyment. Like 
ance he knew, with stranue insight, all the circles of evil in the 
human heart, but on his own thought or speech the knowledge had 
no more hold than a dried leaf upon white fire, His harshest 
censure took the form of a debonair mockery, all his own,  Kuiyht- 
hke he left nothing incomplete. After a delightful little speech 
which he made recently to the Climbers’ Club, it was noticeable 
that the applause was varied by many shouts of ‘ well done. It 
was the first thought sugvested by almost everything he said or 
did. In every detail, and as a whole, his hfe was exquisitely 
finished. He had the knightly pride in the perfecting of the action 
or thought and the knightly unconsciousness of any personal credit 
In its achievement. 

And it was to tlis chivalrous and idealistic strain in him that 
climbing made its magical appeal. The region of mountains already 
held him, poet, artist, aa philosopher, as the single domain of 
beauty and self-discovery. but mountaineering itself captured him 
as knight adventurer. * The zest of measuring streneth against 
difficulty, the spell of risk and responsibility, the glory of the summit, 
the discipline of failure, the whole vividness and fullness of life which 
make memorable our days among the rocks and snow,’ these were to 
him what the jov of the quest and the battle was to Sir Galahad, the 
test of manhood, the only opportunity offered in these vears for 
realising strength and heart and brain in a conHict with the great 
natural forces. His imaginative conception of the mountains 
found in this way its complement in his idealisation of climbing. In 
the intervals of strenuous work he threw himself into it with the 
inspired purpose, the bovish enthusiasm of the medieval knight, 
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who strove to wrest from the reality of perilous achievement the 
mystical vision of truth. He hated of all things ‘taking cover’ ; 
and with open eyes he set himself against ever increasing degrees of 
difficulty. For in this progressive achievement alone could he feel 
that his inheritance of strength and intellect found their justification. 
And it was this that made his death possible. The impatient 
courage of an imaginative nature may fail at times to remember in the 
joyous moment of release that untrained sinew and nerve cannot 
at once respond to the immediate desire of the heart for the full 
stress of the contest. More than most men he had weighed the 
chances of death. He was prepared to welcome its coming, if it came, 
not so much with the soldier’s acceptance of ill chance as with the 
triumphant assurance of the Greek that death was but a crowning 
incident, proving of itself that manhood had for once been tes 

to the utmost and had not vielded. For all the protection that 
hedges our civilised life death is still ever most active in the ranks of 
the high-hearted, the greatly imaginative,— 


Alel 3° dug’ dperaio: wévos Saxdva re udpvara xpbs tpyor 
Kivduve Kexaduppevoy, 


And it is they whose leadership in fair deeds most exposes them to 
hidden peril who can least be spared. Since the very aloofness and 
mystery of our great pursuit attract to it a more searching and 
educated criticism for its ‘ waste of valuable lives’ than will consent 
to concern itself with the far more numerous but more vulgar acci- 
dents of inevitable chance, it is right that Donald's own view should 
be known and that it should be given full weight as the deliberate 
judgment of a great mountaineer and a great mind. In March 1908 
he wrote to the late Sir Henry Bergne, on the occasion of his own 
election to the Alpine Club and not long after the death of his friend 
Francis Bergne: ‘ You have made me formally a member of the 
brotherhood from which your son was taken. T shall not be afraid 
or ashamed if I am called upon to give up my life to my devotion 
as he did his.” On the rare occasions on which he spoke of himself, 
even in the intimacy of some starlit camp above river or glacier, it 
was clear that the thought of death was constantly with him, with- 
out sentiment or affectation, as an incident of supreme interest, 
but no more than an incident, in the ennobling relationship of the 
mountains to human emotions greater than either life or death. In 
March of this year he ended the only paper he ever read to our 
Club with a message, which the-circumstances of its delivery and the 
dignity of its thought and expression must make memorable while 
mountaineers have hearts to thrill. It is an assurance that, at a 
time when life was opening with peculiarly happy prospects, there 
seemed to him nothing incomplete, nothing disproportionate, nothing 
but a note of final harmony in the joyous surrender to the hills, the 
svmbols of his inspiration, of the youth and strength and genius 
which only in that inspiration had for him been realised and per- 
fected. 
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It is known that the Paper, which precedes, gave him especial 
pleasure to write. He had long felt that there were certain things 
that ought to be said about our modern attitude towards mountaineer- 
ing ; and he was ulad to have been able to make, however hurriedly, 
some protest ayainst our conventional absurdities of description, 
some appeal for a more worthy treatment of our ‘ ancient worship.’ 
It is characteristic of himself; a play of ‘ poetry, puns, and meta- 
phvsics’ interpreting a sequence of orivinal thouzht wider in its 
application than to mountaineering alone, and expressed with a 
literary grace that is charged with a deeper note of poetry whenever 
thought has recalled to him the vision of the majesty of the hills, 
of ‘ the great sleeping ones who have but to stir in their slumber and 
he sleeps with them.’ G. W. Y. 


ACCIDENTS IN 1910. 
THE ACCIDENT ON GLYDYR FACH. 


On March 24 Donald Robertson travelled up with J. P. Farrar 
and M. Beresford Heywood to join a large party of frends at 
Gorphwysfa Hotel on the Lilanbens Pass. Owing to a breakdown 
in tie train service they did not arnve until after 1 am. On 
Good Fnday morning he accepted a place in Shadbolt’s car, forming 
one of a party of five, with Leshe Shadbolt, Geoffrey Bartrum, 
Hevwood, and Frank Don, who purposed making the ascent of the 
dithcult Eastern gully of Glydyr Fach. The rest of us followed 
more slowly in carriages, bound for less exacting climbs on the 
neighbouring peak of Tryfan. 

They left the car at Ogwen Cottage and ascended the lower slopes 
very rapidly to the foot of the gully. Robertson raced ahead in 
high spirits, talking happily of his previous climbs on this great 
amphitheatre of mountains, and particularly rejoicing in their 
beautiful appearance in the morning sun. 

None of the five had previously visited the gully, but they had 
obtained some general information as to its situation from two 
younger members of our party who had climbed it two days before. 

On reaching the foot of the first great pitch, a wall flanked bv a 
crack, some 100 feet in height but broken into two sections, which 
forms the principal difhculty on the climb, the others sat down to 
rest, but Robertson, seemingly in great heart and anxious to bevin, 
spent the time in explonny a possible line up the containing buttress. 
When the others were ready (at about 11.30 a.m.) he returned, and 
from the first made it clear that he wished to be on the leading 
rope and himself to lead the ascent. To this there could be no 
demur. The climb was one well within his normal powers. His 
mountaineering experience was greater than that of his four friends, 
all first-class climbers, and those who have climbed with him 
know well that among his beloved hills he accepted his own full 
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responsibility joyously and with a determination that would allow 
of no interference. 

Heywood and Don roped up behind him, Shadbolt and Bartrum 
waiting to follow on a second rope. He elected to attempt the left- 
hand side of the precipitous slab. This is not the line now usually 
taken, but it was that followed on the first ascent by Mr. Arc her 
Thomson, and would appear therefore to be the line which commends 
itself to an experienced climber attacking the pitch for the first time 
and without detailed information as to the relative difficulty of the 
alternative routes. 

As he ascended the difficulties became more apparent, and the 
suggestion was soon made to him that he would probably find it 
easier to return and trv again on the right ; and, later, he was asked 
if he could not traverse across to the crack. He persisted, however, 
saying cheerfully that he wished to see for himself how it went on 
that side. Some twenty-five feet up the climbing grew clearly very 
severe, and he made some apology for keeping the others waiting, 
saving that his fingers were out of practice on this his first day. 
After this for some ten feet he forced his way inch by inch in 
silence, relying, it seemed, principally upon his magnificent strength. 
The party, with knowledge of his great powers, watched with some 
anxiety but no foreboding, one of them, himself a leader of excep- 
tional brilliance, remarking that he had never seen a finer piece of 
chmbing. He was then seen to get both hands over what appeared 
from below to be an excellent projecting hold. Fora moment he hung, 
feeling with his feet for a foothold; then, after a second’s pause, his 
hands quietly opened, and he dropped silently and without an effort. 
It is almost certain that the fall was due to the momentary suspension 
of consciousness, induced by the overtaxing of untrained muscle 
and nerve, which has been responsible for so many apparently 
unaccountable accidents. He cannot even have known that he fell. 

This opinion is confirmed by the fact that he made no effort to 
check himself with his hands while shpping gently the first few feet. 
Some ten feet down his feet caught and he was thrown outwards, 
falling heavily upon his head on the sloping snow and rock of the 
gully bed. His second man was able to pull in a large quantity of 
rope and to check him on the slope only some fifteen feet below 
where he held him belayed. The third man, standing further down, 
made a splendid but almost fortunately unsuccessful effort to leap 
outwards and downwards between him and the broken rocks. From 
the first he was unconscious and the end inevitable. His fmends 
behaved with admirable judgment. Bandages and snow were at 
once applied. Twice during the interval of waiting pulse and 
breathing stopped, but life was recalled by incessant treatment. 
Shadbolt procured medical assistance and a stretcher from Ogwen 
in less than an hour, and then motored to Banyor for further 
help. Bartrum rapidly collected the other partics on the neigh- 
bouring peaks, and with them a trained surgical nurse. Within 
the hour some sixteen of his friends and other volunteers were 
carrying him down the rough hill-side to Ogwen. A large motor was 
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stopped, and in it he was conveyed in charge of a doctor to the 
Bangor infirmary. Everything that generous help, great expedition, 
and unwearying care could effect was done. He reached Bangor 
between 5 and 6. His fine constitution for a few hours encouraged 
some hope, but he died suddenly and without regaining conscious- 
ness soon after midnight. 

On Monday night he lay in the quarrymen’s church on the knoll 
of rocks and yew trees in Bethesda. On Tuesday morning, in 
brilliant sunshine, some thirty or more of his mountaineering friends 
were present with his family and nearest friends at the church. The 
service was as simple as he would have wished—the mountain 

Ims xxiv. and cxxi., a Welsh anthem and a Welsh hymn, 
descnbing the vision of the soul looking back from the eternal hills 
upon its completed journey, exquisitely sung by the choir of 
quarrymen and boys. He was drawn on a plain lorry covered with 
a white cloth and a mass of daffodils and lilies up to the beautiful 
Glan-Ogwen burying-ground. His grave lies on the crest of the hill, 
looking up the long valley with its noble semicircle of peaks to the 

eat northern mountain wall where he fell. A life dedicated to 
light, to freedom, to courage, and to friendship found its verv perfect 
close in the last echo of strange harmony passing with the wind 
towards the hills and in the flash of joyous sunlight over the green 
sheltered slope with its mound of golden flowers. 


... n’ anderemo 
dove la costa face di sé grembo . 
e quivi il nuovo giorno attenderemo. 


Or ti piaccia gradir la sua venuta: 
liberta va cercando, che é si cara, 
come sa chi per lei vita rifiuta. 


THE ACCIDENT ON LLIWEDD. 


On Easter Monday, Mr. Leonard Spencer Salt with four friends 
attempted to ascend the E. buttress of Lliwedd by the Horned Crag 
route. After ascending about 200 feet up the slabs at the foot of 
the climb, he fell and was instantly killed. But for the rope breaking 
between him and his followers probably the disaster might have 
involved the whole party. 


THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 


Tue following have been added to the Library since December :— 


Publications of Alpine and of Skt Clubs. 


Akadom. Alpen-Club Ziirich. xiv. Jahresbericht. 1910 
8vo, pp. 66. . 

Among the new ascents are ;— ~ 

H. Hoessli u. a., Aiguilles Rouges du Dolent, Ostwand ; Tour Noise, 
Westgrat : M. Kurz u. K. Steiner, Le Cardinal, v. d. Cabane de la 
Charpoua; Aig. Verte, ii. d. Aréte du Moine; Aig. Purtscheller, 
Siidwand: M. Kurz, allein, Pointes d. Six Niers u. 4 andere Gipfel : 

W. A. Keller, allein, Gr. Perrona de Vallorcine, neuer Abstieg u. d. 

EZ 
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' Sudwand; Téte a Pierre Greft bis Le Pascheu: G. A. Guyer wu. 
a., Grindelw. Griinhorn, v. Siidwest: A. Bryn, Salbitachyn a. d. 
Stidwand; Gr. Ruchen ti. d. Stidwand; MW. Aurz u. A. Steiner, 
Gr. Ruchen, Siidostgrat: J. Heller u. a., Stafelstock, Westgrat : 
R. Staub, Windgallen-Schwarzhorn, Ostzrat: G. Miescher u. J. 
Heller, Portli-Ruchen, Siidwand: H. Mantel, Diedenberg, Nonigrat : 
G. Finch u. H. A. Mantel, Castor, Nordwand: Th. Herzog, P. 
Cadonighino: W. v. Rohden, P. Bacone, Westwand: J. Heller wu. 
G. Miescher, Cima del Largo, Sidwand u. Westgrat: N. Rudto «. 
K. Steiner, Tl Gallo: A. Bryn u. G. Finch, Capo al Dente. Corsica : 
V. A. Flynn, allein, Park Mount. Canada; Glacier Peak ; Ringrose : 
M. Kurz, Aig. d. Essettes; Aig. du Passon: Aig. de la Neuvaz ; 
Belle Combe; La Gland; Petite Gland: H. Hoesali, P. Humor, 
Ostwand. 

Akadem. Alpen-Verein, Berlin. VI. Jahresbericht. 1909 
8vo, pp. 18. 
Among the ‘ Bemerkenswerte Turen’ are :— 

K. Burchardt u. a., I. Ersteig. P. le Cline, Marmolatagruppe: K. 
Burchardt, allein, I. Aufst. a. d. Val di Baccetto v. Sasso di Val- 
fredda: neuer Abstieg n. N.: A. Burchardt, I. Ersteig. d. Cima 
d. Auta: IL Ersteig. d. Sasso Del: A. rv. Martin, I. Ersteig. d. 
Pic Palas ii. d. SW.-Grat, Pyreniien: I. Aufstieg ti. d. S.-Grat d. 
Pic Quaitat, Pyrenden. 

Alpine Club of Canada. Constitution and list of members. 1910 
8vo, pp. 24. 
Bergsteiger-Riege d. Innsbrucker Turnvereins. Berichte, 1907-1909. 


8vo, pp. 7, 7, IL. 1908, 1909, 1910 
C.A.F. ta Montagne. Revue mensuelle. Maurice Paillon, Rédacteur en 
Chef. Volume v. Paris, Lecoq Mathorel, 1909 


8vo, pp. xxxv, 732: ill. 
Among the articles are the following :— 
P. Helbronner, Chaine merid. de précision de Savoie ct réseau primaire 
de Haute-Maurienne. 
H. Mettrier, Trois lettres de Mlle d’Angeville au capitaine Markham 
Sherwill. 
Three letters on Mont Blanc, dated 1838-9. 
J. Bregeault, Goethe et les trois impératrices au Montanvers. 
Goethe in 1779, Josephine in 1810, Mame-Louise in 1814, 
Eugénie in 1860: with reproductions of woodcuts from 
* L'Illustration’ of 1860 illustrating this last visit. 
J. Escarra, Trois notes sur le Pic d Olan. 
Jean d’Ussel, L’aréte de Graube du Vignemale. 
R. Gelinet, L’usage du Ski. 
J. E. Kern, Ascension dans le Groupe du Plan; Aig. centrale des 
Pelerins, Aig. du Plan, face ouest. 
N. de Poggenpohl, Pamir occidental. 
R. du Verger, Roc de Pellegrin. premitre ascension. 
L. Borelli, Karpates Centrales. 
M. Maige-Lefournier, Itin¢raire commenté de la Meije. 
This article concludes with 125 bibliographical references. 
Vallot, H. Esquisse oroyraphique des Aiguilles de Chamonix. 

Each number of ‘ La Montagne’ contains a bibliography of books 
and articles, chiefly in French, not by any means complete, but 
still of considerable use. 

—— Belfort. Bulletin, No. 16, 1907-8. 1909 
8vo, pp. 47; ill. 
Contains pp. 9-36; G. Pied, Dix jours 4 la Bérarde. L’Ailefroide, la 
Téte du Rouget, La Meige. 
— Section Lyonnaise. Renseignements diverses. 1908 
Svo, pp. 78. 
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Contains Statute, Renseignements, Guides, Hétels, Ascensions, Publica. 
tions, Membres. _ 
C. A. F. Section de Provence. Bulletin, 1908. 1908 
8vo, pp. 58: plate. 
—— Bulletin, 1909. - 1900 
8vo, pp. 61. 
C.A.I. mira. Pubblicazione mensile. Vol. 28. Torino, 1969 
8vo, i 
Among the articles are the following ;— 
M. ti, Prima ascensione ital. e senza guide d. Punta Orientale d. 
Déme de Miage, agosto 1907. a 
8. C. Johnson, Punta Gnifetti d. versante di Alagna pel Colle Sesia. 
M. Carugati, ecc., Parete orient. d. Baffelan, prima discesa e prima 
salita, senza guide. 
A. Hess, Ai Denti d’Ambin. 
A. Brofferio, Pte dell’ Argentera, prima ascensione per la Cresta Sud, 


a fs 
A. Hess, he dell’ Enfourant, Pta Sud, prima ascensione. 
A. Ferrari, Piz Kesch, prima ascensione italiana. 
R. Balario, Pizzo Badile, 2da ascensione s. guide per la cresta Oveat. 
A. Hess, Rocche del Cammello, prima ascensionc. 
G. Henry, Il Dome de Tean. 
New ascents ;— 
G. Bobba, Punte M. 3190 ecc., Sep. 1908: G. Bertolini, Pte Bertani e 
Moraschini: R. Balabio, P. Rachele per la parete Est: Berizzs, Il 
Recastello, versante N.: B. Sala, P. d. Diavolo, parete NE. : V. de 
Cessole, Pas de Jean, Pas de la Mara Comba, Téte du Pissai, Téte 
Cibiroles, Chambeyron: G. Silvestri, Pte Como, Val dei Ratti, 
Cresta Nord s. guide: A. Brofferio, Aig. de l’Allée Blanche, cresta 
Est; Pta Rovereto F. Berti, Becco di Mezzodi: L. Pirola, ecc., 
Bocchetta Pirola, Disgrazia, prima traversata: M. Rosst, ecc., 
Nelle Dolomiti d. Val Talagona: A. Crespt, Presolana, cresta 
Ovest : E. Gallina, Mte Velino, cresta Sud: M. Rossi, Mte Pizzoc- 
chetto dall’ Est: A. Frisoni, ecc., Rocche di Peirabruna, Cima delle 
Piane, Cima Issel, Alpi Apuane: A. Brofferio, Gran Bagna, Alpi 
Cozie, versante Est : W. Laeng, Corno di Lago Negro, pel Sud-Est. 
—— Milano. Annuario, xxi-xxii; 1909-1910. 1910 
8vo, pp. 420, xlviii. 
Co 


Statuto d. C.A.L: Sezioni d. C.A.I.: Rifugi d. Sezione: Tariffe: 
Guide e portatori: Ski-Club Milano: Gruppo Lombardo alpinisti 
senza Guide : Elenco dei Soci : ete. 

—— Verona. Verona: guida storico artistica, del Dott. Luigi Simeoni. 
40° Congresso degli Alpinisti Italiani. Verona, Baroni, 1909 
Svo, pp. xxxi, 288 ; map, ill. 

Centre excursionista de Catalunya. Butlleti, vol. xix. 


8vo, pp. 387 ; ill. Barcelona, Tip. ‘ L’Aveng,’ 1909 
Among other articles are the following ;— 
Els sports d’hivern a Catalunya. 


L. Llagostera, Ascensié al Breithorn de Zermatt. 
La clausura del Refugi-guardat d’Ull de Ter. 
J. Soler, Les Valls d’Anso y d’Hecho. 
-——— Seccio de sports de Montanya. Segon Concurs Catala de Luges. 1910 
Programme and large coloured advertisement. 
Club alpino fiumano. Liburnia, rivista bimestrale. Anno viii. 
Svo, pp. 144. Fiume, Mohovich, 1909 


G. Depoli, Bibliografia fiumana. 


C. Asperger, La prima salita invernale del Canin dalla Valle di Resia. 


Ste eee eee ga ee eee 7 
a - i : 
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D.u.0e.A.-V. Anhalt. Jahres-Bericht. 8vo, pp. 31. 1910 
—— Augsburg. Satzung. 8vo, pp. 4. 1903 
Verzeichniss d. Bibliothek. 1895 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 70. 
Verzeichnis d. Bibliothek. Neu bearbeitet v. T. Lampart. 1905 
8vo, pp. 48. 


—— Berlin. Mitteilungen. 1910 
Numbers 92 and 93 contain a bibliography of the Ortler Group by 
L. Treptow. 
—— Biberach. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 4 1896 
—— Bericht tiber die ersten 1U Jahre ihres Bestehens, 1896-1906. 1906 
8vo, pp. 12. 


—— Braunschweig. Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre der Sektion, 1884-1908. 1908 
4to, pp. 42: col. and uncol. plates, maps. 
—— Chemnitz. Verzeichnis d. in d. Bucherei enthaltenen Bicher, Karten 


U.S. W. Januar 1910 
8vo, pp. 26. 

—— Frankfurt a. M. Bericht 1909. 1910 
8vo, pp. 40. 

—— Fiirth. 27. Bericht f. d. Jahr 1909. 1910 
8vo, pp. 24. 

—— Gera. Jahresbericht i. d. xxx. Vereinsjahr 1909. 1910 


8vo. pp. 27. 

—_— Kiel. Jahresbericht tiber die Titigkcit der Sektion fiir die Jahre von 
1904- nh 1909 
8v0, pp. 27. 

—— Kre eld, XII. bis XVI. Jahres- Bericht. 1905 bis 1909, 
8vo. pp. 40: plate of Krefelder Hutte am Kitzateinhorn, Kaprunertal. 

—— Kufstein. Jahresbericht fiir die Jahre 1908 u. 1909. 19] 
8vo, pp. 22: ill. 

—— Lausitz. Jahresbericht 1909. 1910 
8vo, pp. 32. 

Various new ascents in Pyrenees by A. v. Martin. 
—— Linz. Berichte, 106-9. 1907-1910 
8vo. 
The report for 1908 contains ;— 
Die Meije von Viktor Wesselv. 
The report for 1909 contains following first ascents ;— 
H. Damberger, Warscheneck, Stidwand ; Steighkogel, Sidwand. 


—— Mainz. Jahresbericht 1909. 1910 
8vo, pp. 28: ill. 

— Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 4. 1906 

— Biicher- und Karten- Verzeichnis. 1910 
8vo, pp. 8. 

—— —— Im Bannkreis der Mainzer Hiitte. 1908 


8vo0, pp. 8: all. 


Reprinted from Jubiliumsschrift. 


—— Nordlingen. Bericht fiird. Jahre 1902-1906. &vo, pp. 27. 1906 

——Nirnberg. Fest-Schrift zur Feier des 40jahrigen Bestchens der 
Sektion. 1909 
Imp. 8vo. pp. 69; 2 col. and 5 uncol. plates. 

— Osnabriick. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 4. 1888 

—— Schwaben: «ce under Ski-Clubs. 

—— Straubing. Bericht fiir das Jahr 1909. 1910 
8vo, pp. 1S, 

——Taufers. Jahres-Bericht 190809, 8vo, pp. 17. 1910 

—— Traunstein. Festschrift zur Feicr ihres 40-jihrigen Bestandes. 1909 


8vo. pp. 103: plates. 
This contains pp. 1-63:—Dic Reiteralpe v. M. Zeller, copiously 
ilustrated. 
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D.u.0e.A.-V. Ttibingen. Jahres- Berichte 1907-9, 1908-1910 
8vo. 
—— Verein z. Schutze und 7. Pflege der Alpenpflanzen. 9. Bericht. 
8vo, pp. 117; plates. Bamberg, 1910 
Contains ;— 


Alpengarten bei d. Lindauer Hiitte im Gauertal: Neureuther Alpen- 
garten : Alpengarten a. d. Raxalpe: Alpengarten am Schachen. 

G. Hegi, Flyschtlora d. Gindelaun. 

H. Reishauer, Baumleben im Hochgebirge. 


—— Weilheim-Murnau, 27. u. 28. Jahresberichte. 1909, 1910 
8vo. ~ 

—— Wien. V. Jahresbericht, 190% 1910 
8vo, pp. 53. 

—— 15. Jahrg. 1910, Mitteilungen, Numm. 1. Marz 1910 
8vo, pp. 36. 


Some first ascents in 1909 by members ;— 

A. Desner, Schindelkopf, I. Erst. iti. d. Siidwand: F. Rigele, Hoch- 
kalter, I. Erst. ii. d. O.-Grat: E£. Roth, Mittlersp., I. Erst. v. N.: 
Eiskarisp. I. Erst. ti. d. W.-Grat: R. Heuberger, Frankfurtersp., 
I. Erst. : F. Anyerer, Muschenschneide, I. Erst. : F. Rigele, Ankogel, 
I. Erat. ti. d. Schwarzkopfsattel a. d. Anlauftale: F. Rudolsky, 
Stein. Wandeln, I. Erst. d. drei Tirme: K. Baum, Scharnik, 
I. Erst. ti. d. SO.-Grat: R. Krulla, Langkofelkarsp., I. Erat. : 
O. Langl, Einser, I. Erst. i. d, N.-Wand: F. Horn, Jaluz, I. Erat. 


i. d. NO.-Wand. 
—— Wiener-Neustadt. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 8. 1906 
—— — I. Jahresbericht. 1906-1907. 8vo, pp. 16. 1908 
—— — II. Jahresbericht. 1908 u. 1909. 8vo, pp. 16. 1910 


Fell and Rock Climbing Club of the English Lake District. Journal. 
Edited by G. F. Woodhouse and E. Scantlebury. Vol. 1. Nos. 1-3. 
8vo0, pp. xii, 334: plates. Ulverston, 1907-9, 2/- net, each number 

Among the articles are the following ;— 
No. 1. In Memoriam, J. W. Robinson. 
C. N. Williamson, Climbe of the English Lake District. 
Reprinted from * All the Year Round.’ 
A. G. Woodhead, New climb on Scawfell Pinnacle. 
A. Thomson. Gimmer Crag. 
No. 2. G. Seatree, Alum Pot. 
G. D. Abraham, Climbs of English Lake District. 
C. H. Oliverson, The rope as used in rock-climbing. 
No. 3. W. P. Haskett-Smith, Doe Crag and John Robinson. 
G. A. Solly, Some early recollections, Needle Ridge, Arrowhead 
Ridge, Pillar Rock. 
F. Botteril, The Abbey Ridge, Great Gable. 
‘A’ Buttress, Doe Crag. 
There are many very fine plates in the volume, including «a coloured 
plate of Pillar Rock, by A. H. Cooper, in No. 3. 

Gruppo lombardo alpinisti senza guide : see Corti, A., Val Grosina. 

Mountaineers, Seattle. Prospectus. Fourth Annual Outing of the Moun- 
taineers. To Glacier Peak and Lake Chelan, July 23 to August [4, 1910. 
8vo, pp. 13: plate. 

Norsk Tinde-Club, Christiania. Love. 1909 
8vo, pp. 4. 

Klubbens fromaal er at repraesentere god tindestigning, virke for 
sportens udvikling, og fremme af en rigtig forstaaelse af denne. 


Onc. Baden. xxix-xxxii. Jahres-Berichte. 1907-10 

vo. 

—— Wiener-Neustadt. xxi. xxiv. xxix.-xxxi. Jahres-Berichte. 1900-1910 
8vo, plates. 


—— —— see Eichert, Wm. 
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O.T.C. Znaim. Berichte 1903-9. 1904—lu 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 8, each. 
8.A.C. Weissenstein. Solothurn. Bericht v. 1886 bis 1896. 8vo. pp. 11. 1896 


—— —— Berichte 1904-9. 8vo. 1905-10 
—— Verzeichniss der Bibliothek. 8vo, pp. 12. 1804 
—— —— Bibliothek-Katalog. 8vo. pp. 34. 1805 
Scottish Mountaineering Club. List of office-bearers and members, 1{09. 

8vo, pp. 8. 1900 
—— 1910. 8vo, pp. 8. 1910 
Ski Clubs— 


Akademischer Ski-Club Miinchen. Liederbuch. 8vo, pp. 21. 1005 
—— Skifiihrer fiir das bayerische Hochland und angrenzende Cebiete. 


3. Aufl. Munchen, Lindauer, 1910 

8vo, pp. vi, 130. 

viii. Jahresbericht 1908/9. 8vo, pp. 21. 1000 
Allgauer Ski-Verband. Satzungen. Svo. pp. 10. n.d. 
Alpen-Skiverein, Wien. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 1). 19008 

Der eee Wochenschrift, Jahrg. V, No. 24 12 Marz 1910 

4to, pp. 8. 

Amateur 'gki-Club, Moscow, 1901. Rules (in Russian). 1908 

8vo, pp. 16. 

Year-book (in Russian). 1909 

8vo, pp. 62: ill. 

Club de ihorts d’hiver de Tarentaise, Mottiers. Statuts. 1908 

4to, pp. 3. 

—— Le ski en Tarentaise. 8vo, pp. 6. 1909 
Deutscher Ski-Verband. Satzung. 2. Aufl. Mannheim, 1908 


8vo, pp. 
met eae Ski-Verband. Satzung. 8vo0. pp. 7. Colmar, 1909 
Foreningen for Skidlopningens framjande i Sverige. Pa Skidor. 

Arsskrift, 1909-1010. Stockholm, 1910 
Svo, pp. xxxH, 294; plates. 

Among ski-ing articles this contains :— 

Tre veckor i Alpernas isvarld, af And. Pallin. 

Harzer Wintersport-Verband ‘Grafsch:ft Wernigerode,’ 1908. 


Satzung. 8vo, pp. 8. 1008 
Kronstadter Skiverein, 1907. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 7. 1309 
see Die Karpathen. 
Magyar Si Klub. Alajxzabilyai. 8vo, pp. 30. Budapest, 1908 
Mitteleuropaischer Ski-Verband, NSki-Chronik, 1°08 09. 1. Jahryang. 
8vo, pp. 346; plates. Karlsruhe, Lang, 100 


Ski Clubs are now taking the place in winter that is in summer 
occupied by Alpine Clubs, in number, size and activity. The 
following is a general list ;— 

Mitteleuropaischer Ski-Verband, founded in Munich in 
November 1905. 
a. Deutscher Ski-Verband, which is formed of 8 sub- 
groups, including in all over 150 clubs. 
b. Gsterreich Ski-Verband, which includes 29 clubs. 
Schweiz. Ski- Verband, Baacl, including 59 clubs. 
Germany (independent), 3 clubs. 
Austria (independent), over 50 clubs. 
Norway, 130 clubs. 
Sweden. 330 clubs. 
Great Britain, 3 clubs. 

There are also Sk}-Clubs in Finnland, Russia, France. Italy, Alyiers, 
United States and New South Wales. Particulars of all are given 
in the above * Ski-Chromik.’ This also contains many interesting 
articles on ski-ing expeditions, the military and medical aspects 
of ski-ing and its bibliography. 
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National Ski Association of America. The Ski Sport. 1909 
8vo, pp. 53: ill. 


This contains the rules of the Association and much information 
on the various American Clubs. 


Norges Skiforbund, Christiania. Aarsberetning for 1909. 1910 
8vo, pp. 97. Rules of the Club on pp. 7-8. 
Oberharzer Skiklub, 1896. Satzung. 8vo, pp. 8. 1908 


Schwab. Schneeschuh-Bund. Schi Heil! Liederbuch. Stuttgart, 1909 
8vo, pp. 28: hsg. v. d. Schneeschuh-Abteilung d. Sektion Schwaben 
d. D. u. Oe. A.-V. Stuttgart. 

Schwarzwald Ski-Club. Liederbuch. Freiburg i. Br., Poppen, 1909 


8vo, pp. 32. 
Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 12. Freiburg i. Br., 1907 
Schweiz. Ski-Verband. Statuten. 1908 
8vo. pp. 4. 
ape ey gc Autran, Isere. Statuts. n.d. 
Ski Club =daledi. Statuts. 8vo, pp. 4. 1910 
Société des Skieurs dela Haute-Meurthe. Statuts. Saint-Dié, 1909 
8vo, pp. 10. 
— ae hoteliers et voituriers. 1909 
Sociéte d’excursionnistes et de guides, Section de St-Claude, Jura. 
Statuts. 8vo, pp. 5. 1909 
Soc. d. Touristes Gapencais, Gap, 1 Juillet 1905. Statuts. 8vo, 
pp. 8. 1907 


p- 
Développer le gofit des exercices physiques, particuliérement du 
tourisme et de !’alpinisme. 
Svenska Skidlépningsforbundet, Stockholm. Tiiflingsregler fir skid- 
lopning. 8vo, pp. 42. 1909 


Vorse zu Statuten fiir ‘ Internationella Skidlépningsférbundet.’ 

Folio, pp. 7. (1909) 
—— Allgemeine Vorschriften fiir das Skiwettlaufen. Folio, pp. 7. (1909) 
—— Besondere Rennregeln. Folio, pp. 10. (1909) 


Wintersportsverein Wernigerode, 1908. Satzung. 8vo, pp. 7. 1908 
Soc. Alpina delle Giulie, Alpi Giulie, rassegna bimestrale. Anno xiv. 
4to, pp. 172: plates. Trieste, Caprin, 1910 
This contains ;— 
N. Cozzi, Il Civetta dal ghiacciaio. 
A. Prister, Ghiacciai ed acque sotteranee del Carso triestino. 
B., Il Dobratsch. 
Coretti, Salita del Gran Veneziano. 
E. Boegan, La grotta di Trebiciano. 
B., Attraverso le Alpi Giulie. 
Soc, Alpina friulana, In Alto: Anno xix. 1908 
4to, pp. 56. 
Contains ;— 
O. Marinelli, Osservazioni sopra i ghiacciai del Canin. Continued in 
next volume. 
—— — Anno xx. 1909 
4to, pp. 60. 
Contains ;— 
G. Feruglio, I] Pelmo, la Tofana e i loro ghiacciai. 
G. Crichiutti, Florula della Valle di Raccolana. 
Soc. d. Touristes du Dauphiné. Annuaire, 34me année, 1908. 2me série, 
Tome xiv. Grenoble, Allier, 1909 
8vo, pp. 444: plates. 
Inter alia, this contains ;— 
Chronique de la Société : 
In this are mentioned the following first ascents during 1908 ;— 
Ptes Aigs d’Argentiére, pointe 41]’Est de la pointe 2752, May 10, 
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by L. Camberousse and J. Capdepon ; first traverse Col du Say, 
to Col du Chardon over the pics du Sava, July 16, by WV. Cordter ; 
Pte Cézanne from the Col de la Pyramide, Aug. 3, by H. Mettrier ; 
Variant ascent of N. face of Pic d’Olan from the Bréche d‘Olaa, 
Aug. 14, by Mons. Sauvage ; from the Glacier de Freydane to the 
gap between the Croix and the Pic centrale de Frevdane, Oct. 18, 
by E. Praget and J. Capde pon. 

This Society is conducting glacier measurements with the aid of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and maps are being published showing the 
results. 

H. Mettrier, La Pointe Cézanne. 
S. Chabert, L’ Aiguille A Bochard, Mont- Blane, 
H. Ferrand, Le Grand Glaisa. 
Chiavere, Punta Merciantaira. 
W. Rilian, Geéologie, orographie, hydrographie d. Alpes 
dauphinoises. 
L. Léger, Poissons et pisciculture dans le Dauphiné. 
W. Kilian, Francois Arnaud, 1843-1908, 
Societa Escursionisti Istriani' Monte Maggiore.’ Bollettino, Anno 1. no. J. 
8vo, ill. Pisino, 1909 
The Society was founded on the 17th January of last vear ‘ di conoscere 
e far conoscere la provincia d’ Istria, specie la parte moutuosa delle 


medesima.’ 
Societa Paganella, Trento, 27 Dec. 1900. La Paganclla, Bollettino bimestrale. 
Anno 1, Num. 1. 4to, ill. Febbraio 1910 


Towartzystwo Tatrzanskie, Sckcva Turystycezna. Taternik, rok III. 1909 
8vo, pp. 148: plates. 
This is the organ of the section formed of expert climbers only. 


New Books and Articles. 


Adams, G. I. An outline review of the geology of Peru. Reprinted from 
Smithsonian Report 1908, pp. 385-430 ; No. 1901, Washington, 1909 
8vo, maps, bibliography. 

Allihn, M. Tirol und die bayrischen Alpen. Eine Wanderung durch die 
bayrischen Alpen und Tirol in Wort und Bild. Halberstadt, Koch, 1909 
4to, pp. xvi of text and 64 of plates. 

Over 100 good plates of scenery. 


Bell, J. M. The physical features of New Zealand. In Bulletin Geogr. Soe. 


Philadelphia, vol. viii, no. 1. January 1910 
8vo, pp. 1-16: plates of N.Z. Alps, ete. 
Belloc, H. The path to Rome. Edinburgh, ete., Nelson [1910]. 1/- 


8vo, pp. 374; il. 

This is a cheap edition of this charming work, delightfully deseriptive, 
among other places, of crossing the Alps. The print is good and 
clear but the illustrations are disappointing as compared witb their 
appearance in the carlier edition. 

Bilgeri, Georg. Der alpine Nkilauf. 
8vo, pp. 103: ill. Minchen, Callwey, Lankes & Hertz, 1910. M. 2 
Cadore. Rivista illustrata della regione delle Alpi dolomitiche. Organo dell’ 
Associazione * Pro Cadore. Annile Il. Padova, Prosperin, 106-8 
4to, ill. 
This contains ;— 
Francesco Vitalini, pittore della montagna. 
A. Palatini, Da Calalzo al ghiacciaio dell’ Antelao. 
In memoriam, G. Carducci. 
A. Berti, Monte Cristallo, Sorapiss, Pelmo. 
B. Borini, La Rochetta Alta di Bosconerv. 
A. Berti, La valle Talagona e le sue cime. 
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Candler, Edmund. The unveiling of Lhasa. 
8vo, pp. viii, 375: ill. London, Nelson, 1£09. _1/- 

This is a volume of Nelson’s Shilling Library. Whymper’s ‘ Scrambles 

Amongst the Alps’ and Belloc’s ‘ Path to Rome ’ are the other works 
of alpine interest published in this series. 

Coaz, Dr J. u. Prof. Dr C. Schréter. Ein Besuch im Vai Scarl, Seitental 
des Unterengadin . . . mit einem Anhang von Dr H. C. Schellenberg. 
4to, pp. 55: plates Bern, Stampfli, 1905 

A description of the district, with notes on the botany, chiefly on the 

pines and firs of the district, illustrated with very fine plates. 

Conway, Sir Martin. Winter sports in the Alps. In Pall Mall Magazine, 
London. February 1910 
8vo, pp. 195-200: ill. 

rti, Dr A. e. W. Laeng. Le Alpidi Val Grosina. Guida alpina. Gruppo 
lombardo alpinisti senza guide. 
8vo, pp. ix, 106: maps, plates. Brescia, Stab. tip. ‘ Luzzago,’ 1909 

Couch, Stata A. In the shadow of the peaks. A novel, the scenes of which 
are laid in the valley of Cuernavaca, Mexico. 
8vo, pp. 320. London, Greening, 1909. 6/- 

In chap. x, an ascent of Popocatepetl is described. 

Descostes, Jacques Balmat : see Mont-Blanc, Almanach 1910. 

Deutsche Alpenzeitung. Bd. ix. Nr. 1-12. Aprii-September 1909. 
4to, pp. 340: plates. Miinchen, Callwey, Lankes u. Hertz, 1909 

This contains, inter alia ;— 

H. Pfann, Eine Hochtour im Alexandergebirge, Central- Asien. 

K. Falke, Die Traversierung d. Eigers. 

L. Sinek, Eine Ueberschreitung d. Kénigsspitze. 

A. Puff, Im Bannkreise d. Krefelder Hiitte. 

M. Zeller, Die Ostwand d. Grossen Watzmanns. 

P. Arbenz, Die Karrenbildungen. 

H. Mylius, Geolog. u. Touristisches a. d. Hinteren Bregenzer Wald. 

This paper is always remarkable for the high quality of its illustrations, 

in colour and in black and white. Those specially noticeable in 
this volume are:—E. T. Compton, Tagesneige (frontispiece) : 
O. Barth, Die Fiihrer: G. Jahn, Dachstein, and also Reichenstein 
by the same artist. Others are by J. Engelhardt, E. L. Hoess, ete. 
The letterpress is very varied in subjects. 

—— IX. Jahrgang (1909/1910). IT. Halbband (Oktober 1909-Ma1z 1910). 

4to, pp. 388: plates. Miinchen, Callwey, Lankes & Hertz, 1910 
is contains ;— 
G. v. Saar, Die Ostwand d. Mte Rosa. 
With route marked from Jagerriickenhiitte to Dufourspitze. 
O. Lang, Der Hohe Kasten u. d. Kastenturm, erste Ersteigung u. 
Traversierung. 
F. Vochting, Das Grosse Schreckhorn. 
M. Gnann, Skifahrten im Gebiet d. Piz d’ Err. 
H. Steinitzer, Sport u. Kultur. 
M. Ebeling, Bergbesteigungen in Island, 1909. 
Heckla, Eyjafjallajékull, Myrdalsjékull (I. Ersteig.), Hvanna- 
dalshniikur. 

There are the usual abundance of good photographs and of col. 
lates, many articles on ski-tours and much information about 
uts and clubs. Altogether this is an important and most excellent 

mountaineering magazine. 

Eichert, Wm. Fihrer v. d. Berggebiete bei Wr.-Neustadt. II. Teil: 
Touristen-Fiihrer fiir Wanderungen im Rosalien-Gebirge bei Wiener- 
Neustadt. 2. Aufl. Hsgv. d. Sektion ‘ Wiener-Neustadt’ d. . T.-Klubs. 
8vo, pp. iv, 28: map, ill. (1910) 
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Elliott, Julius Marshall. Letter, dated July 25, 1868, describing his ascent 
of tho Matterhorn. First printed in full in the ‘ Field,’ London, 
Nos. 2979-10. . January 29 and February 5, 1910 

Escher, Dr Conrad. Dr. jur. Jakob Escher-Bormer, gew. Oberrichter, 1818- 
1909. Neujahrsblatt, hsg. v. d. Stadtbibliothek Zurich auf das Jahr 1910. 
Nr 166. Zirich, Fasi & Beer, 1910 
4to, pp. 49: portraits. 

This contains an interesting account of a five days’ tour round Monte 
Rosa in 1837: also diary of the ascent in 1845 of the Uri Rotatock. 

Francé, R. H. Die Natur in den Alpen. Ieipzig, Thomas, 1910, M. 1 
8vo, pp. 84: ill. 

Ginon et Lanfrey. Géographie illustrée du Département de I Isére. 

Obl. 8vo, pp. 24: il. Grenoble, Gratier [1907] 

Giraldus Cambrensis. Itinerary through Wales and description of Wales. 
Every Man’s Library. London, Dent: New York, Dutton, 1908. 1/- 
8vo, pp. xxili, 210. 

Chap. ix, ‘ Of the mountains of Eryri,’ says only ;— 

‘I must not pass over in silence the mountains called by the Welsh 
Eryri, but by the English Snowdon, or Mountains of Snow, which 
gradually increasing from the land of the sons of Conan, and 
extending themselves northwards near Deganwy, seem to rear their 
lofty summits even to the clouds. when viewed from the opposite 
coast of Anglesey. They are said to be of so great extent that, 
according to an ancient proverb, As Mona could supply corn for 
all the inhabitanta of Wales, so could the Ervri mountains afford 
sufficient pasture for all the herds, if collected together.’ 

Giraldus belonged to the 12th century. 

Grieben’s Guide Books, vol. 123. Switzerland. A practical guide. 

Berlin, Goldschmidt : London, Withams & Norgate 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 160: maps. Iyo9-1910. 3 /- 

A short guide, good as far as it goes, but too much is omitted in the 

shortening of the work. Various information is given, much in the 

form of Baedeker. It seems written for the tourist who keeps to 
railways, not for the walker or climber. 

Hartmann, Otto. Vom Brenner ins Zillertal. 
8vo, pp. 160. Regensberg, Manz, 1910. M. 2.40 

This contains three papers on the eastern Alps :—Brenner_ ins 

Zillertal, Die Ahornspitze, Ein Zeller Schutzenfest. 

Hoek, H. Die Ski-Literatur. SA. Ski-Chronik 19089. Jahrb. d. mittel- 
europ. Ski-Verbandes. Karlsruhe, Lang, 1910 
8vo, pp. 40. 

Takes in literature 1549-1909. 

Hoek, H., and E. C. Richardson. Le Ski. Traduit de l'Allemand (ILL. 

édition) par Louis Armand, Vice-President du * Ski Dauphinois’.. . 

Edité sous le haut patronage du syndicat d‘initiative de Grenoble et du 

Dauphiné et du Ski Dauphinois. Grenoble, Roux (1900). Fr. 5 

8vo, pp. xil, 167: ill. 

Skilaufen ; see Spemann’s Buch d. Sports. 

Hoinville, Jean. Die Schneewittwe. Roman aus den Hochalpen. 


8vo, pp. 197. Bern, Neukomm & Zimmermann, n.d. 
Holdich, Col. Sir Thos. The gates of India. Being an historical narrative. 
8vo, pp. xili, 555: maps. London, Macmillan, 1910 


Holland, Clive. Tvrol and its people. With sixteen illustrations in colour 
by Adrian Stokes, thirty-one other illustrations and a map. 


8vo, pp. xili. 336: plates. Methuen & Co., London (1909) 
Hornby, Dr J. J. In Memoriam. In Eton College Chronicle, No. 1292. 
4to, pp. 586-588 : portrait. November 12, 1909 


The reference to Dr Hornby's alpine work is not quite accurate ;— 
‘He became known as one of the earliest Alpine climbers, who 
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had the distinction of founding the Alpine Club, as well as discover- 
ing the now well known and much more accessible peaks.’ 

Hornby, Dr. J. J., see Welldon, Bishop. 

Jager, Vital. Eine Perle der Alpenlinder. Naturw. Jugend- u. Volksbibl. 
55/6 Bandchen. Regensburg, Manz, 1910. M. 2.40 
8vo, pp. 264: ill. 

A description of the country ruund Salzburg, forming a handbook to 
the scenery, geology, etc., of the district. 

Jordan, David Starr. The Alps of the King-Kern Divide. 
8vo, pp. 22: plates. San Francisco, Robertson, 1907 

This was first printed in ‘ The Land of Sunshine.’ The plates are from 
hotographs by J. N. Le Conte. 

Die J u. Ziirich, Druck u. Verlag Paul Bender. Fr. 9 to A.C. members 

A very remarkably fine print from a photograph, 30 inches x 20 inches, 
coloured to bring out the effect of sunlight and shadow on ice, snow 
and rock, the hollows and the prominences, more successfully 
perhaps than has hitherto been done. No coloured print can be 
satisfactory in colour when dealing with the ever-varying lights on 
@ vast snow mountain mass, but this one is quite unusually success- 
ful in conveying to the spectator the sense of the vastness of such a 
mass, with a certain approximation to truth in colour. 

Die Karpathen. Halbmonatsschrift. III. Jahrg. Nr 11. 1 Marz, 1910 

This number contains an account of the Kronstadter Ski- Verein. 

Kawaguchi, The Shramana Ekai. Three years in Tibet. With the original 
Japanese illustrations. 

Madras, Theosophist Office: London, Theosophical Soc., 1909. 16/- 
8vo, pp. xv, 719: map, plates. 

This is a translation of papers originally published in Japanese 
newspapers describing a journey to Tibet between 1897 and 1903, 
and a year's residence in Lhasa. The author is a Japanese 


Buddhist. 
Korner, Dr. Gesundheits-Kalender fiir die Mitglieder der Tcuristen-Alpen- 
und Gebirgs-Vereine. Wurzburg, Ettlinger, 1910. Pfg. 50 
8vo, ill. 


Nothing but the title is alpine. 

Kibler, Dr August. Die deutschen Berg-, Flur- und Ortsnamen des alpinen 
Iller-, Lech- und Sannengebietes, gesammelt und erklirt. Hsg. mit 
Unterstiitzung d. D. u. Ov. A.-V. 

Imp. 8vo, pp. vi, 213. Amberg, Pustet’sche Buchhandlung, 1909. M. 10 

Kufstein und seine Umgebung. Ein Fuhrer fiir Fremde und Einheimische. 
2. Aufl. Aquarelle v. E. H. Compton u. J. Wischniowsky. Hsg. v. 
Fremdenverkehrsverein Kufstein. Kufstein, Lippott, 1909 
8vo, pp. 183: plates. 

Lann, A. . M. The paradise of ski-runners. A new Norwegian ski-ing 
centre, Finse. In Travel and Exploration, vol. 3, no. 15, London, Witherby. 
8vo, . 172-178: ill. March 1910 

, Wm Denison. The Columbia River. Its History, Its Myths, Its 

Scenery, Its Commerce. New York and London, Putnam, 19V9. 15/- nett 
Roy. 8vo, pp. xx, 409: map, plates. 

To anyone interested in the Canadian Rockies and the Selkirks, this 
book will prove very welcome. As is now generally expected in 
books treating of this district, the plates of the scenery are excellent 
and there are in all 93 plates. These include Mt Adams, Mt Hood, 
Eliot Glacier, Lyman Glacier, Heart of the Cascade Mountains and 
many other mountain views. The text is descriptive of the history 
and of the beautiful scenery of the river from source to sea. 

Macdonald, Alexander. Through the Heart of Tibet. 

Svo, pp. 384: ill. London, ete., Blackie, 1910. 6/-. 

A good story for boys, describing the difficulties of reaching Lhasa. 

Mariani, Prof. Ernesto. Osservazioni su _ recenti oscillazioni di alcuni 
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ghiacciai del Gruppo Ortler-Cevedale. In RC. R. Ist. Lomb. di se. e 


lett., Serie ii, vol. xxxviil. Milano, 1905 
8vo, pp. ll. 
Meltzer, th. et V. Payot. Guide autour du Mont-Blanc. Nouvelle édition. 
8vo, pp. 196: ill Geneve, Atar (1910) 
Mont Blanc. P.L.M. Guide. 1909 
8vo, ill. 


Mont-Blanc, Almanach du. Littérairo et Commercial. Renseignements 
administratifs sur la Haute-Savoie et la Zone Franche. 
8vo, ill. La Roche, Fetz, 1910 
This contains descriptions of the various villages, and as an introduc- 
tion a reprint of ‘Jacques Balmat,’ by Descostes, originally read 
before the 10th Congress of the Soc. savantes de la Savuie. 
Nussbaum, Dr Fritz. Die Taler der Schweizeralpen. Eine geographische 
Studie. Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen des Schweizerischen  Alpinen- 
Muscums in Bern, No. 3. Bern, Wyss, 1910 
8vo. pp. Lit: plates. 
v. Ompteda, Georg. Excelsior! Ein Bergsteiverleben. 
8vo, pp. 424. Berlin, Exon Flieischel, 1909. ML 6 


A good novel. 

Oyen, P. A. Variations of Norwegian Glaciers. pp. 73-116. B. 39, H. 1. 

1901 
—— Afmerkning af norske brer sommeren 19U2. pp. 207-211. B. 41, H. 3. 

1903 
— Breoscillation i Norge 1WI1. pp. 123-134. B. 40. H. 2. 12 
—— 1902. pp. 187-206. B. 41, H. 3. 1903 
—— —— 1103. pp. 94-103. B. 43, H. 1. 1905 
—— —— 14. pp. 105-113. B. 3, H. 2. 1905 
— 1905. pp. 75-79. B. 44. H. 1. 15 


—— Seksuvologiske billeder fra Jotunheimen. pp. 83 92. B. 43, H. 1. 1905 

Studier over vandtemperaturen 1 elve og Indsver i Jotunbeimen, pp. 61-82. 

B. 43, H. 1, 1905. 

—— Bidrag tit vore bregnes glacialgeologi. pp. 301-359. B. 46, H. 3, 1908. 

—— Bremaaling i Norge 1907. pp. 361-379. B. 46, H. 4, 1908, 

1908. pp. 97-133. B. 47. H. 2, 1909. 

109: plates: 8vo, pp. 371-384. B. 47, H. iv. 1909 
The above are out of Nyt Mag. f. Naturvid., Christiania, 8vo, plates. 
Glaciale studiestreiftog. In Arch. f. math. og naturv. B29, N. 5, 1905. 
8vo, pp. 49. 10S 
Peaks, Passes and Glaciers. Narratives from Peaks. Passes and Glaciers. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by George Wherry. 
8vo, pp. 156: maps. Cambridge University Press, 1910. 1/- 
Contains ;— 
J. Tyndall, A day among the séracs of the Glacier du Geant. 
T. W. Hinchlitl, From Zermatt to the Val d’Anniviers by the Trift 
Pass, 
J. Ball, Zermatt in 1845 : Pass of the Schwarz Thor, Zermatt to Ayas. 
Eustace Anderson, Klein Schreeckhorn. 
J. F. Hardy, Ascent of the Finsteraarhorn. 
E. S. Kennedy, A night adventure on the Bristenstock. 

Post-Cards. Sellajochweg, Konigspitze, Wildspitze, Wilder Freiger, Lang- 
kofel, am Becherhaus, Weisskugel, Vom Sellajochweg, Becherhaus u. 
Botzer, Langkofel Hutte, Finailspitze. 

These are fine prints, well printed, published by Susanne Homann, 
Bismarckstr. 2], Darmstadt. 

Regad, Albert. Par ot le Touriste doit entrer en Suisse. 
8vo, pp. 56: ill., panor. d. Alpes de la Faucille. (Nt-Claude, Mermet, 1909) 

Reid, H. F. The variations of Glaciers, xiv. Reprinted from the Journal of 
Geology, vol. xvii, no. 7, Chicago. Uct. Nov. 1909 
8vo, pp. 667-671. 
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This is a summary of the 13th Ann. Rep. Intern. Committee on 
Glaciers. 

Richardson, E.C. The ski-runner. 

Published by the Author from 1 Mitre Ct., London [1910]. 4/6 

8vo, pp. vii, 240: ill. 

This contains chapters on outfit, running, jumping, ete., concerning 
snow, avalanches, ski-ing countries, winter mountaincering, 
competitions, photography, bibliography. The bibliography begins 
with Saxo Grammaticus c. 1200. 

see Hock, H. 

Rapp, A. Eine Schiillerreise in die Ennstaler Alpen. In 2. Jahresbericht d. 
Zweiten k. k. Staatsrealschule im Il. Wicner Gemeindebezirke ... 
1904/1905. Wien, 1905 
8vo, pp. 3-18. 

Gothard. From north to south through the St. (iothard. 
Swiss Federal Rys, Berne, 1910 


8vo, pp. 47: map, ill 

Schnyder, Dr. L. Alcohol and alpinism. Results of an enquiry made among 
alpinists. Authorised translation by E. G. Richards. 
8vo, pp. 83. Edinburgh and London, Green, 1910. 2/- nett 

Schweiz. Alpiner Museum ; see Nussbaum, Fr. 

Sommerville, F. A ‘Tyrol holiday. In Travel and Exploration, London, 
vol. iii., no. 14. February 1910 
8vo, pp. 99-105 ; plates. 

Spemann’s Alpen-Kalender 1910. Berlin u. Stuttgart, Spemann, 1910. M.2 

This is the fifth year of publication. ‘The Kalender has detachable 
sheets, threo days to each, and each with an alpine view. The 
frontispiece is a coloured view of the Matterhorn. 

Spemann’s poldaiies Buch des Sports. Eine Hauskunde fiir Jedermann. 
8vo. ill. Berlin & Stuttgart, W. Spemann, 1910. M. 6 
Among other articles this contains the following ;— 

Der Alpinismus, von Alfred Steinitzer. pp. 134-208. 
Includes equipment, technique, use of rope, climbing terms in four 
languages. 
Das Schilaufen, von Henry Hoek. pp. 209-243. 
Racing, hunting, fishing, gymnastics, acroplaning, ete., are included 
among the sports. 

Steinitzer, H. Sport und Kultur, mit hesonderer Beriicksichtigung des Berg- 
sports. Munchen, Callwey, Lankes & Hertz, 1910. M. 1 
Svo, pp. 79. 

—— Der Alpinismus ; see Spemann’s Buch d. Sports. 

Tucker, Bishop Alfred BR. Eighteen years in Uyanda and East Africa. 

2 vols, 8vo, plates. London, Arnold, 1908 
The following are the portions referring to Kenia, Kilimanjaro and 
Ruwenzori (the volumes contain 3 plates of those mountains) ;— 

Vol. 1, p. 158 ;— 

February 1, 1892: The day following, the moment came to which we 
had been looking forward for 80 long—our first sight of Kilimanjaro. 
Who could describe the scene which burst upon our view when, after 
an hour or two's walk in the early morning, we crested the hill and 
the plain of Serengate lay before us ? It is almost impossible to pic- 
ture such a scene of exquisite beauty in mere words—the blue azure 
of the sky, the last mists of night still clinging to the hillsides, the 
gradations of distance as the foreground merged itself into middle 
space and one lap after another of the great plain (alive with game of 
intinite variety) fainted away into what looked like fairyland itself, 
painted with the purest tints of silver gray and gold. The whole 
overlooked by the giant mass of Kilimanjaro itself, crowned with a 
glittering coronct of silver illumined by the rising sun, combined to 
form a picture of surpassing beauty and absolutely defying descrip- 
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tion—a picture that seemed to be more of heaven than earth. 
Throughout that and the following day, in ever-varying beauty was 
this glorious vision before us. . . . (From the crater lake of Chala) 
we had a magnificent view of Kilimanjaro as we stood on the brink 
of the crater and looked across to the further side. But gradually 
the mists rolled their way across its flanks—rose higher and higher 
until at last Kibo, ita highest point, was lost to view. 
Vol. 1, p. 206 ;— 

1892: On our way back from Evola we climbed to an elevation of 
nearly 8,000 feet above sea-level. In one direction Kilimanjaro 
was clearly visible and in another the snow peak of Kenia, glistening 
gloriously in the glowing sunshine of a bright November day. 

Vol. 2, p. 47 ;— 

On Saturday, April 25th, 1896, we camped at Bufungu for the Sunday 

in full view of the mountain range of Ruwenzori. Happily the 

' atmosphere was clear (it was the rainy season), and the great mase 
stood revealed in all ita solemn grandeur. It was a vision of 
singular and surpassing beauty. At times a veil of mist would pass 
over the scene, and then, as it lifted and cleared, first one snow-clad 
peak and then another would come into view, until at length the 
whole range, glittering and sparkling in the gloriously glowing light 
of a tropic sun, was once more entrancing us with ite marvellous 
beauty—a wonderful combination of graceful outline and deep 
dark shadows, showing up in striking contrast the majestic shoulders 
and the massive buttresses of the mighty mountain, which as the 
sun declined lost much of the glare and glitter of the earlier hours 
of the day, but yet till eventide continued to be 

‘ robed in softened light of orient state,’ 
Views. Asher & Co., 14 Bedford Street, Artists’ auto-lithographa for wall 


decoration or collector's portfolio. 1900 

A. Gliick, Grossclockner. 6/- 
39”x 27". Snow, glacier and brown rock. 

von Myrbach, Aus den Dolomiten, Sextental. 6/- 
39”x 27". A romantic study of a rock valley. 

Hoch, Dawn in the Alps. 5/- 
29” x 22”. A clever study in orange and grey; flat treatment. 

F. Kobler, Neuschnee im Hochgebirge. 6/- 
29” x 22”. Study of a sunny snow-field after a storm. 

P. v. Ravenstein, Ampezzothal. 6/- 
39” x 27”. 

H. B. Wieland, Sternenwelt. 5,6 
22” 29”. An imayinative study of the Matterhorn by night. 

Hoch, Der Gletscher. 6/- 


39°x 27". A very effective picture, a brilliant white peak rising 
above dark rocks and dark glacier. 
Welldon, Bishop. The late Provost of Eton, Dr Hornby. In Cornhill Mag. 
8vo. pp. 202-209. London, Smith, Elder. February 1910 
When Dr Welldon says ‘ Dr Hornby was one of the first to essay, in 
company with Prof. Tyndall, the ascent of the Matterhorn,’ is 
he not thinking of Dr Hornby’s accompanying Prof. Tynd ll on 
the Jungfrau ? 

Wilcox, Walter Dwight. The Rockies of Canada. A revised and enlarged 

edition of ‘ Camping in the Canadian Rockies.’ Third Edition. 
8vo, pp. xii, 300: plates. New York and London. Putnam, 1909. 21/- 
The first edition of this was published in 1896 with the title, Camping 
in the Canadian Rockies. A revised edition, The Rockies of Canada, 
was published in 1900. This edition has been largely re-written 
and the number of photogravures increased from 25 to 38, more 
than half of them being different from those in the previous edition. 
These photogravures are a most excellent feature of the book, being 
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as good as they can be. Climbers will welcome this new edition 


of this fine work. 


Wyllie, M. A. Norway and its fjords. 
8vo, pe xii, 315: plates col. and uncol. 
Uber Lauinen in der Schweiz. In Zeitschrift f. Schul- 


Zahler, 


London, Methuen, 1909 


Geographie, Wien, A. Holder, xxiv. Jahrg., Hefte 2 u. 3. 


8vo, pp. 33-38: 65-80. 


Nov. u. Dezember 1902 


Reprinted in Berner Schulblatt, xxxvi. Jahrgang, Nr 18-23. 


Bern, 2. Mai-6. Juni 1903 


The contents are, Schneefall, Bewegung im Schnee, Arten d. Lawinen, 
Lawinenkegel, Losbrechen, Haufigkeit, Schaden, Lawinenschutz. 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin. 1909 


8vo, pp. 716. 


This contains the following articles of interest here ;— 
S. v. Hedin, Entdeckungen in Tibet. 
E. Briickner, Die Entwickelung der Rhein-Rhone-Wasserscheide. 
L. v. Sawicki, Entwickelungsgeschichte der Rhein-Rhone-Wasser- 


scheide. 


Zini, P. Della lettura delle carte geografiche. 


Trenti, 1909 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 14; reprinted from *‘ Rododendro.’ 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS, 
Graians. 


THE POINTE DU PoussET (3,046 m. =9,993 ft.) BY THE E. RipceE.— 
At 7.45 a.m. on October 15, 1909, I left the Hotel Grand- Paradis, 
Cogne, with the guides Alexis and Henri Brocherel, to climb the 
Pousset. Every climber who has visited Cogne will remember the 
look of this imposing little peak, the nearest summit to the 
village ; but although my guides had passed it many a time they 
had not hitherto made an ascent. The E. aréte, running down 
towards the Cogne valley, seemed the most direct route, and three 
hours after our start, having followed a mountain path through the 
woods, we were picking our way over the boulders to the steeper 
slopes which run up to the actual aréte. When once this was reached 
serious climbing began. The slope steepened, and the strata, 
running downwards, rendered both hand and foot hold bad. After 
about two hours of this going we found ourselves at the base of 
a nearly perpendicular cliff. A large cleft in the rock seemed a 
likely way of overcoming the dithculty, and Alexis was soon lost to 
view reconnoitring, but reappeared in ten minutes’ time and told us 
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that there was no way ; on the left of the aréte throughout there 
was a sheer precipice, and there was nothing for it but to turn to 
our night along the base of the cliff. We were now obliged to 
descend three hundred feet or so until we reached a couloir which 
seemed to run back in the direction of our ridge. Ascending 
this for some forty feet fresh difficulties confronted us; and the 
presence of melting snow on the rocks rendered foot and hand 
hold difficult. However Alexis, provided with a long rope, secured 
himself in a firm position about forty feet above us, where we soon 
joined him. For the next three hundred feet the same sort of thing 
was repeated until we again found ourselves on the aréte, now very 
much steeper. Half an hour brought us to an overhanging pitch. 
We again turned to our nght; this time we soon found a crack 
which was chmbed without much difficulty, and regaining our ridge, 
we stood in another five minutes on the summit, the climbing of 
the aréte having occupied exactly four hours. 
The descent was made by the ordinary route, which offered no 
difficulties, and at 4 P.M. we returned to the Grand Paradis Hotel. 
C. F. K. Carrrae. 


Mont Blanc Group. 


GRANDES JoRASSES (highest summit 4,205 m.=13,204 ft.). First 
ASCENT BY THES, Face.—On August 12, 1909, Messieurs Hans Pfann 
and F. J. Gassner, from the Jorasses hut, returned by the track 
to the moraine ridge, and after crossing this, reached the Pra Sec 
glacier not far from its snout (2,600 m., 3 a.m.). The route now lies 
up the steep E. arm of this glacier to the foot of the 8. face, which 
is contained between the ridge culminating in pt. 3,807 (of the 
Barbey map) and the long 8.8S.E. aréte of the mountain. The 
further line of ascent is over the great snowy terrace bedded in the 
face (in some years, bare rocks) to the lower end of an impassable 
guilv in the steep wall above the terrace. From this point the route 
is up a slabby buttress on the EK. side of the gully, until finally 
the sharp crest of the S.S.E. aréte is gained and followed. 

‘During the night ascent of the bare glacier and on the terrace, 
our freshly-sharpened crampons did veoman’s service, so that only 
on the glacier edge and on the upper part of the iceslope of the terrace, 
which was here well over 60°, did step-cutting prove necessary. 
Two enormous bergschrunds, severing the entire glacier arm through- 
out its whole width, were turned to the mght by fantastic 
bridges. These owe their existence to the fact that ice avalanches, 
whose debris encumber almost the entire surface of the glacier, 
sweep the W. half of the 8. face. From the glacier we reached, 
up a short pitch, the lower edge of the great neve field (3,100 m. 
5.15 a.M.), Which we ascended about its centre. From the upper 
edge we made a long upward traverse to the left to the above- 
mentioned gully, the floor of which was covered with hard ice. 
The first pitch in the E. arm of the gully was turned by means of an 
overhanging crack in the dividing nb. Soon after this the gully 
had to be crossed to the right as the wall on that side alone seems 
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possible, and about 60 metres higher a dithcult traverse on slabs led 
toa rib on the right. A good face-climb straight up followed until, 
about 80 metres higher, a narrow vertical crack led to the crest of 
the E. buttress, by means of which the S.S.E. aréte was at last 
attained, over the savage teeth and corniced notches of which, at 
times astride, the higher snow shoulder, and with it known ground 
was attained (4,000 m.; 1 P.m., # hr. rest). At 2.30 P.M. we reached 
the summit. 

‘Heavy clouds prevented our crossing over to the near Pointe 
Whymper, and descending the Rochers de Whymper ; nevertheless 
we consider ourselves justified in calling our tour the “ First Tra- 
verse,” since the short overlap of the new and the old route 18 quite 
insignificant in comparison with the length and dithcultv of our 
ascent. The two hitherto accomplished routes, since there is 
barely a difference of 300 m. of height involved, must be classed 
as ‘‘ variations of the original Whvmper route.”’ 

‘The ascent of the S. face of the Jorasses is only possible under good 
conditions (ice-free rocks), and must be reckoned among the most 
dificult of great expeditions. The minimum time required is about 
10 hours, whilst the descent by this route owing to the danger of 
falling stones and ice is highly inadvisable.’ 


Uprer Bosse pu DroMADAIRE OF M. Bianc (4,556 m. = 15,217 ft.) 
BY THE S.W. ARETE AND A NAMELESS Sumit (about 3,910 m. =: 
13,060 ft.) oN THE N.W. EDGE OF THE GLacieER DU Mont BLanc. 
Messieurs Hans Pfann and Hans Freiherr von Hertling. July 29, 1909, 
—Frcm the Quintino Sella Hut the party ascended the steep ice slope 
to the snow ridge at the FE. foot of the jazzed Rocher du Mont Blane 
(point 3,873, Imfeld map). From here they descended te the N., 
crossed a bergschrund, and so reached in 2} hours the uppermost 
basin of the Glacier du M. Blanc. The gently inclined glacier was 
followed to its N.W. edve where a bold, nameless rock summit, 
higher than the point 3,873, crowns the dividing ridge. To the 
right and left of this summit are deep gaps by which possible passages 
to the Gl. du Dome exist. 

Ascending the rocky face, somewhat iced, and sprinkled with 
snow, of the dividing ridge, the E. yap was gained from the left, 
from which point the sharp aréte was followed to the nameless 
summit, which was finally reached by a very difficult climb up its 
exposed N. flank. The descent to the gap was made by the same 
way. 

The party then turned to the rockv aréte descending to the 
Glacier du Dome from the Upper Bosse, which, seen from this point, 
has the appearance of a sharp rock tower. The higher part of this 
rocky aréte scarcely emerges from the wild hanving glacier of the 
face; indeed, it finally merges into the face; but below the name- 
less peak it descends as a mighty rock aréte in a 8.8.W. direction 
well down to the Glacier du Dime. After 14 hour’s climb the first 
steep bit—a mighty buttress—was overcome by keeping mainly to 
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THE SOUTH FACE OF THE GRANDES JORASSES. 


Showing Herr Pfann’s route. 
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THE NORTH FACE OF THE WEISSHORN, 


Mr. Attson’s probable route. 


. Mr. Younes route. 
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the N.W. flank. Thereupon follows an easy rock ai¢te with intervals 
of névé. 

At about the level of the E. overhanging icefall the aréte can be 
exchanged for the snow face, by which under good conditions a 
direct ascent might be made to La Tourette, close to the summit of 
Mont Blanc. As, however, there was only a thin, softened crust 
of snow on the face, the party kept to the aréte until it dis- 
appeared, when they struck straight up, cutting many steps. The 
main arete immediately E. of the Bosse (point 4,506) was reached 
at 4.30 p.m. (five hours from the gap), and was followed to the 
summit of Mont Blanc. 

The normal time for the ascent 1s put at seven hours, with 14 
hour’s extra if the nameless summit is visited. 

The objective dangers are described as much less than on anv of 
the routes from the Sella Hut up Mont Blanc, and the insight into 
the splendid ice scenery of the W. flank of Mont Blane iS very 
highly spoken of. >. 

[Translated from Herr Pfann’s communication. } 


Pennine Alps. 


WEISSHORN (4,512 m.=14,804 ft.). Norra-East Corner.—The 
first ascent from the Bieshorn Glacier was made in August 1871 
by Mr. Kitson *; a month later the climb was repeated by Miss 
Brevoort and Mr. Coolidget, the line followed being the same as 
that of the first party. I am informed that the same climb has 
since been once repeated, but I have so far failed to obtain details. 

Mr. Kitson’s vigorous narrative is not easy to follow. Herr 
Biehly, in his interesting article in S.A.C.J. xxxiv. p. 79, based 
presumably on Mr. Kitson’s account, construes the ascent as one 

made up the N.E. corner of the N. face. As marked in his outline 
plan the route ascends this corner, swings right across at a higher 
point to the main N. ridge (of which Herr Biehly himself made the 
first complete ascent), leaves this immediately and only rejoins it 
just below the summit. Herr Biehly has doubtless deduced this 
line from certain vague statements in Mr. Kitson’s paper, but when 
we examine what Mr. Kitson says his party actually did, as con- 
trasted with what he assumes they might have dune, the route as 
outlined is at once seen to involve some inexplicable contradictions. 

It must be remembered that the N. face of the Weisshorn is not 
as would appear when seen in face one plane, but two planes, or 
rather concave faces, looking respectively N. and N.E., and forming 
at their junction a salient corner or ridge. These faces descend 
respectively into the upper and lower basins of the Bies Glacier. The 
lower third of the salient corner is split into a trinity of rock ribs, of 
which the eastern is the most prominent. As can be seen on the 
S. Map, these rock ribs terminate in the lower bay of the Bies 
Glacier. Above their upper junction the ridge becomes for a short 
distance a sharp snow and ice crest. This continues upward as 


* A. J. vol. v. pp. yp. 274, 305. t Jvid. p. 307. 
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a big rounded corner broken by tce-cliffs. On the true N. face, 
between this N.E. corner and the main N. ridge, there are hanyviny 
ice-cliffs which prevent a traverse from the one ridye to the other 
until a point higher than the level of point 4.334 on the N. ridge has 
been reached. If we were to assume, therefore, with Herr Biehlv 
that Mr. Kitson’s route was up the N.E. corner, we should be faced 
with the following dittculties. 

Mr. Kitson, as we know from his account, gained the upper glacier 
basin (above contour 3,600 8.). If ‘ the rocks ’ which he ascended 
after crossing the glacier were those of the N.E. corner, he must have 
turned on his tracks at a sharp angle and redescended at least some 
part of the ice-fall already passed. 

He describes * the slopes on each side ’ of the ridge which he did 
ascend as ‘swept and bare.’ If he ascended anv one of the N.E. 
trinity of ribs, he had broken rocks and the two other ribs on one or 
both sides of him. 

After making the ‘800 steps’ up the higher ‘slope ° he savs * we 
here turned off our ridge, which a iitle higher became rocky again.’ 
On the N.E. corner, once clear of the lower rock ribs, there are only 
ice walls and hanging glaciers until the summit is all but gained. 
No higher rocks would be visible. 

He then speaks of being in a position to cross easily over on to 
the E. ridge (by which the peak is usually ascended), but instead 
of this he savs they ‘turned up on to the northern ridue.’ The size 
of the two faces, the ice-hanys intervening, &c., would in this case 
make it necessary to assume that the party, if on the N.E. corner at 
all, had reached a point at least Migher than the level of the col 
behind point 4,334 on the N. ridge, otherwise they could not have 
secured this facility of access to either the E. or the N. ridge. 

On ‘turning up on to’ the main N. aréte, however, thev ‘found it 
to consist of a mixture of hard ice and steep rock pinnacles ;” it 
would have ‘ cost us five hours to reach the summit,’ and they lost 
‘nearly an hour in the attempt.’ So thev turned back on to the 
easier snowslopes below the ridge, returned later on to the aréte 
“almost all ice, without the unpleasant rocks,’ and, travelling 
rapidly, as he states, reached the summit, on a calculation of their 
times, some 2 to 3 hours after first reaching the main N. aréte. 

Now, anvone who knows the N. ridge will remember that there 
are no ‘sharp rock needles’ anvwhere on the upper part—there are 
certainly none between any point much above the Great Tower 
(4.3345.) and the top—which could have caused the Almers in their 
prime ‘to lose nearly an hour in the attempt,’ and required from 
them a ‘maximum of work with a minimum of progress.” Further, 
to quote two specimens of times, Herr Biehlvy and Heinrich Bur- 
gener, under apparently unfavourable conditions, took not more 
than two hours from the Tower itself to the summit, and a party 
of three of us in 1900 took 50 minutes from the same point 
to the top and 38 to return.* Mr. Kitson and the Almers were 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xx. p. 263. 
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a strong and a rapid party, as their other times on this day as well as 
their records show. It is absurd to assume that they took, ‘ pro- 
gressing rapidly,’ somewhere about three hours to do only half this 
distance! It is even more difficult to believe that Christian Almer 
could possibly, as Herr Biehly’s diagram would suggest, spend an 
hour on the easy upper portion of the aréte and be compelled to 
retreat off it at the same point at which he had joined it! The party 
clearly must have first “turned up on to’ the N. aréte at least 
as far down as the col south of Point 4,334 (the Great Tower). And 
to have reached this from the N.E. corner by any possible line 
across the hanging glaciers, as indicated above, they must have 
made a long traverse on a descending line, leaving a ridge whose 
difficulties were obviously at an end. This could not by any error 
of memory be described as ‘ turning up on to’ the N. ridge. 

Some time ago, therefore, I was forced to the conclusion that Herr 
Biehly’s deductions were irreconcilable with the account, and that 
Mr. Kitson’s route followed the line that local tradition has always 
assigned to it. His party on gaining the upper snow-field of the 
Bies Glacier traversed ‘directly across to the angle between the 
N.’ and N.E. ridges, and ascended one of the ribs leading up towards 
the hanging snow-field that slopes at an easier angle along the side 
of the crest of the N. ridge. On reaching these easier slopes they 
turned up on to the N. ridge on their mght, probably just 8. of 
Point 4,334. They turned off the ridge again and traversed the 
slopes beside it. They would seem to have rejoined it for the second 
time at about the point where Herr Biehly’s diagram marks their 
first Junction with it, and so continued to the top. 

This conjectural line agreed with Mr. Kitson’s account of the 
ascent, and could also best be reconciled with his brief note of his 
descent. It was only necessary to assume that Mr. Kitson, when he 
spoke of being able to ascend either on to the E. or the N. aréte, 
was confusing in memory the E. aréte and the N.E. corner, a mis- 
take which others have fallen into on this great convex face. 

It was thus with very little doubt as to the independence of our 
route that we made the ascent of the N.E. corner in Aucust 1909. 

Since then the matter has been set beyond doubt by the notes and 
information with which Mr. Coolidge has most kindly furnished me. 
In September 1870 Miss Brevoort and Mr. Coolidge, pursuing, Mr. 
Coolidge thinks, a suggestion made in Moore’s ‘ Alps in 1864,’ were 
only prevented by bad weather from making the first ascent from 
the Bies Glacier. In August 187] the Almers, who had been with 
them on this occasion, took Mr. Kitson up by the route they had 
prospected with Mr. Coolidge. In September of the same year, 
Miss Brevoort and Mr. Coolidge, refusing to be balked of their design, 
repeated the ascent by the same line and with the same guides. 

The notes kept both by Miss Brevoort and Mr. Coolidge make it 
perfectly clear that the line we had deduced from Mr. Kitson’s 
account was the actual line taken by both parties : from the upper 
basin of the Bies Glacier, first by a rib of rock probably forming 
one of the ridges descending below the Great Tower, then up the 
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steep ice wall to the edge of the hanying snow-field beside the N. 
aréte, up to the level of the col behind the Tower; thence by the 
N. aréte and the slope beside it to the top. The notes need not be 
quoted in full since the line on the illustration gives their substance, 
and has been approved by Mr. Coolidge as substantially correct. 
The exact rib by which the two first ascents commenced cannot 
probably now be identitied, since the whole aspect of the lower part 
of this enormous amphitheatre varies almost from week to week 
with the condition of the snow. 

The second line shows our ascent of last vear. It leaves the 
lower bay of the Bieshorn Glacier bv the eastern and most promi- 
nent of the three rock ribs into whichthe N.E. ridge divides. The 
rib ascended is seen in conspicuous profile from the E. ridge of 
customary ascent. Where the rock nbs unite above, the climb 
follows the sharp snow-crest of the mdge. Above a steep ice 
corner the ridge loses its identity in the ice-cliffs that sweep across 
the corner between the N. and the N.E. faces. Here the route 
zigzags to and fro, inclining towards the W. until the ice-clifis are 
passed. Then it follows the ice and snow corner again, strikes the 
foot of a little rock rib, the true finish of the N.E. ridge, and 
emerges on the northern end of the summit ridge. It touches 
neither the N. nor KE. ridges, and, except for the enforced ziyzags 
on to the N. face, follows throughout the line of the (occasionally 
~ submerged) N.E. corner. 

Some of us have had this climb under examination for several 
years. A: very fortunate meeting on the Grépon gave Knubel 
and myself the additional pleasure of sharing the interest of the 
ascent with Mr. Perry Smith. One of the finest of transatlantic 
climbers, his two previous explorations well entitled him to a part 
in the final conquest. 

Acting on local advice, Perry Smith, Knubel, and mvself slept out 
on the Klein Kastel above Randa, several hours too low. On 
- August 31, in uncertain weather, we started at 1.30 a.m., and turned 
into the Bies Glacier ice-fall just below the Freiwange rocks. The 
fall this year was difficult, and not without risk from séracs. We 
did not reach the lip of the level glacier until after 5. Without 

‘irons’ we should have taken at least an hour longer. On nearer 
view of the N.E. ridge, we chose the most eastern of the trinity of 
rock ribs, as the most central and most salient, affording complete 
protection from avalanches. The bergschrund proved easy. The 
rocks were snow-flecked, but as the stratification inclines from 
N. to S. through this peak, the holds proved good. We break- 
fasted at 7 on a ledge, and, climbing fast, reached the top of the 
rock mb about 9.30, “only one corner offering anv check. A sharp 
snow crest followed, and then a very steep and awkward nose of 
ice. Above, slopes ‘of hard snow. with occasional patches of ice, 
alternated with stretches of excessively soft snow, where for a 
hundred feet at a time a tunnel had to be literally thrashed up- 
wards through froth Iving at a igh angle. We turned the ice-clitis 
as they came, generally on the W., chipped up the great final wall 
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and, following the line of the corner to the little rock mb that marks 
the finish of the N.E. ridge, emerged on the N. end of the summit 
ridge at 12.20. 

The initial rock mb proved easier than we expected. The snow, 
though laborious, contradicted all prophecy in its complete security. 
The route proved to be protected from the two dangers that look 
to be inevitable on this N. face, rock-falls and avalanches ; but it is 
a very long steep climb, and it certainly entailed, as we found it, 
without ever becoming actually difhcult, more physical labour than 
any other ascent in my recollection. The Bies ice-fall should, of 
course, be avoided by bivouacking high up on the rocks of the 
Freiwange. ©  G. Wixturop Youne. 


From THE 8S. ARETE OF THE DENT BLANCHE TO THE COL DU GRAND 
CorNIER. August 17, 1904.—Dr Th. Thomas (of Paris) with 
Auguste and Justin Blanc (both of Bonneval-sur-Arc). 

The party descended the whole of the S. aréte of the Dent Blanche _ 
to the spot marked 3912 m. on the Siegfried map. Desiring then to 
gain Zinal they took the following route, which was stated in 1904 
by the Zina] guides to be impracticable. From the spot marked 
3912 a ridge runs N.W. and ends E. of the spot marked 2808 m. on 
the Siegfried map. Between this ridge and the 8.W. face of the 
Dent Blanche there is a very steep little glacier, that bears no name 
on the S. map, which simply indicates it. The party decided to 
traverse this little glacier in order to vain the fuot of the W. aréte 
of the Dent Blanche, at about the level of a vreat débris terrace (well 
seen on the photograph), then to cross this W. aréte and by its N. 
slope to attain the Dent Blanche glacier and so the Col du Grand 
Cornier. The party left the S. aréte of the Dent Blanche just before 
reaching the spot marked 3912 m., bore to the mght hand to gain the 
aforesaid ridge descending towards the spot marked 2808 m., and 
went down that ridge till just abuve the séracs of the little glacier. 
They then left this ridge, crossed the little glacier above the séracs, 
descended the steep snow slope between the foot of the wall of the 
Dent Blanche and the séracs, crossed a huyve and deep bergschrund, 
and then climbed up a rather hard little chimney (the route 
followed is shown in the photograph annexed) in order to gain the 
aforesaid débris terrace. By means of this terrace the crest of the 
W. aréte of the Dent Blanche was easily gained. A short descent 
direct down the rocks of the N. slope of this aréte was followed bv a 
traverse (in order not to lose height) which led to the Dent Blanche 
glacier, that was reached some way below the Col du Grand Cornier, 
but not much below that pass in point of height. The usual route 
was then followed over the pass. It would be dangerous to cross 
the little glacier if a party were on the S. aréte of the Dent Blanche, 
a8 it might easily send down stones. M. Thomas’ party shouted to 
a party actually climbing that aréte, and crossed the little glacier 
at running pace. 
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Bernese Oberland. 


THE BLUMLISALPHORN (3,671 m.=12.044 ft.) DIRECT FROM THE 
KaNnpDER GLACIER. August 2, 1909.—MM. Th. Thomas * and Jacques 
Susse, with Auguste Blanc. 

Starting from the Mutthorn Club hut the party went down the 
Kanderfirn in a N.W. direction to the séracs beneath the Weisse 
Frau, and attacked the rocks of the S. face of the range tu the Icft 
hand of these seracs, at a heizht of about 2,750 m. These rocks were 
mounted in zigzags, and then a yreat bend made to the left hand 
to the foot of the little rock wall that supports the great horizontal 
snow band which joins the glacier situated beneath the Weisse Frau 
to that beneath the Blimlisalphorn. The party went along the 
foot of this little rock wall, first bearing to the right hand as far as 
the seracs, and then mounting almost on the level below the great 
horizontal snow band, and reached in this way the little glacier 
situated beneath the Blimlisalphorn. They then went up this glacier 
obliquely, keeping close to the rocks on the right hand, till these 
rocks send out forth a small spur. The great S. rocky face of the 
Blumlisalphorn was now attacked, a bend being first made to the 
right hand: and followed by an oblique ascent to the long gully that 
is nearest to and to the right hand of the top of the peak, a number 
of gullies being traversed that seam this S. face of the mountain. 
The long gully was reached at about half its height and at the spot 
where it is broadest, just where the snow forms a great V, open at 
the top. Just below this V the long gully narrows and forms a 
peegaen that consists of an enormous and quite impracticable ice- 

all. This forced the party to diverge from a straight line up the 
peak. A traverse nearly on the level and to the nyht led them toa 
minor gully, that forms with the lony gullv a V open at the top (this 
minor gully is scarcely visible from the Petersgrat, and hence 1s only 
indicated on the photographs by a few isolated snow patches). In 
this minor gully there was another ice-fall, which was forced by means 
of cutting steps, and then above this ice-fall a traverse made back 
to the |. hand to the long gully. In order to gain the snow in it a 
huge corniche which blocked access to it had to be hewn down, 
and then a verv exciting traverse of some metres made along the 
smooth rock wall of the gully. This long gully was then mounted 
direct to its upper end in the midst of a storm, the inclination being 
very ureat. Thence the top of the peak was gained by following a 
short bit of the N.E. aréte, which was dangerously corniched towards 
the 5. 

Owing to the very bad weather which forced the party to make 
many halts it 1s dithcult to say how long this ascent should take. But 


* Through the great courtesy of Dr Th. Thomas (of Paris) we are enabled 
to lay before the readers of the .t/pine Journey! a series of most interesting 
notes relating to several new routes made by that gentleman, mainly in the 
course of the summer of 1909. We are also indebted to him for permission 
to reproduce several photographs taken by him, on which he has marked his 
exact routes, thus helping to make clear his written description of each. 


i i 


BLUMLISALPHORN FROM THE KANDER GLACIER. 
Showing Dr. Thomas's route. 


FINSTERAARHORN FROM THE GRUNHORNLUCKE, 
Showing roule of Dr. Thomas. 
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one might probably estimate the length of the climb from the foot of 
the rock wall to the top of the long gully at from 44 to 5 hours. 

In the lower third of the ascent the rocks were not difficult and 
only moderately steep, but required great attention as they slope 
towards the precipice like the tiles on a roof, and are covered with 
débris that is much inclined to slip off them. 

In the middle third the rocks were of much the same character, 
but much steeper, while the small minor gullies were defended by 
little rock steps that were hard to climb. 

In the upper third of the wall the rocks were extremely steep, 
and it is absolutely necessary to climb them by means of the cracks 
in them. 


[This would appear to be the first direct ascent of the S. face of 
the peak, as the two previous parties in 1874 (° A. J.” vil. p. 325) 
and 1907 (‘ A. J.’ xxiv. p. 176) reached the gap between the peak 
and the Weisse Frau, and thence followed the entire N.E. aréte of 
the Bliimlisalphorn to the top. See the ‘Climbers’ Guide’ for the 
Bernese Oberland, new edition of Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 19-20.] 


Tue S.E. ARETE OF THE FINSTERAARHORN REACHED FROM THE 
S.W. August 16, 1909.—Dr Th. Thomas (of Paris) with Auguste 
Blanc. 

From the new Finsteraarhorn Club hut (3,237 m.) the party fol- 
lowed at first the usual route towards the ‘ breakfast place,’ as far as 
the foot of the great broad snow gully that runs up to the right of 
the ridge on which is the ‘ breakfast place.’ They then mounted 
this great gully, first by snow, and then by ice. (If it was entirely 
made up of snow one could follow it throughout its entire length till 
verv near the ‘minor summit.’) The 1909 party, in order to avoid 
the icy bit of this gully, took to the rocks of its left edve (these were 
covered by débris) till the Junction with the great gully of a minor 
gully at rather less than half-way up the great gully. This minor 
gully, on the edge of which rise several rocky pyramids, of which 
the most important is at its upper end (this highest pyramid is very 
Well seen on the photograph), was then mounted. When in sight of 
this highest pyramid the 1909 party mounted directly by red and 
steep but very firm rocks (above they were slightly broken). This 
ascent brought them direct to the ‘minor summit,’ which was 
Teached in 3} hours’ actual walking from the Club hut. The usual 

-E. aréte route was then followed to the top of the peak in 1} hours, 
while the descent was made by the N.W. aréte to the Agassizjoch 
and so to Grindelwald. 


[The S.E. aréte of the Finsteraarhorn has been reached from the 
S.W, by several routes. The 1909 route is more direct than and to 
the N.W. of those recorded to have been taken. See the ‘Climbers’ 
Guide’ for the Bernese Oberland, II. p. 37.] 
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Bernina Group. 


GtMELs (E. Peak) (3,523 m.=11,559 ft. S. map) (called Piz Seuia, 
3,018 m.=11,543 ft., on It. map) BY THE S. Facr.—signori Aldo 
Bonacossa and Alfredo Corti, August 5, 1909. The party, starting 
from the Marinelli hut, followed the lower Scerscen Nace as far as 
the point marked 2,724 m. (8. and It. maps), at the foot of the great 
(about 2,500 ft. high) S. face of the peak. Tins rocky wall is flanked 
on the right (E.) by a big snowy couloir, which leads to the upper 
Scerscen glacier. The party mounted this couloir for some distance, 
in order to avoid the lower rocks of the face, which are covered with 
unpleasantlv loose debris; later they climbed up good, easv rocks 
on the right (W.) edge of the couloir to the foot of the rocky rampart 
encircling the lower part of the face. Across this rampart. and 
running diagonally upwards from BE. to W., 1s a commodious grassy 
ledge (visible from the Club hut). Thev followed this ledge to a 
species of cairn, and then climbed straight up easy rocks to a spot 
where the face became rapidly steeper. Bearing alwavs rather to 
the left (W.) they scrambled up a short cliff composed of piled up 
boulders, and then turning to the muht (E.) got into a verv wet 
gully. This gully soon narrows into a mere chimney, and was 
climbed with some trouble to a projecting * pulpit’ The party now 
climbed another chimney (about 120 ft. high), which proved dithcult, 
owing to its then icy condition, to a slab, abore which is an over- 
hanging part of the wall. This part was turned to the left (W.) by 
a steep rock, about 30 ft. high, but possessing excellent holds. They 
then mounted easy rocks, bearing soon after to the right (E.) 
towards a minor top to the E. . Whence the broad, snowy E. areéte 
brought them to the summit. The summit could also have been 
attained direct a the gap between it and the lower (E.) mound, by 
means of a ledge and a verv short but steep ice slope. (34 hrs.) 

The rocks of the upper face are firm, but the lower part 1s some- 
what exposed to falling stones.* 

Piz Zupeo (4,002 m.=13,131 ft.) BY THE N.E. Fack.—Same 
party, August 6, 1909. From the upper end (N.W. corner) of the 
upper Fellatia glacier (reached in 3 hrs. from the Marinelli hut) the 
first party attacked the N.E. face of the peak, below (but shuhtly 
to the E. of) a prominent rocky rib, which rib strikes the watershed 
rather to the E. of the summit, and extends half-w ay down the said 
face. Crossing the bergschrund with care, they cut up the steep, 
snowy face till they reached the said rib (3 hrs.). Owing to its 
very icy condition the rib gave much trouble for the first 30-100 ft. ; 
afterwards it became easy and brought them to the 8.E. aréte of 
the peak, whence the summit was attained in JO minutes more. 
(2 hrs., or 8 hrs. from the Club hut.) 

The face was covered with fresh snow, which made the rocks much 
harder than they usually would be; on the other hand no stones 
fell—also an unusual circumstance.t 


* Jahreshericht der Alpeacercinssektion Bayerland, xiv. W909, pp. Ws —4. 
t Lhid. p. 9%. 
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The expedition will apparently close the numerous list of new 
routes up this peak. E. L. Strutt. 


Bregaglia Group. 


DENTE DI TrRUBINASCA (c. 3,000 m.=9,843 ft.). First ASCENT BY 
THE E. ARETE.—Herren J. Heller and G. Miescher, August &, 1909. 
The first partv, starting from the Sassfura huts, in Val Bondasca, 
crossed the Passo di Trubinasca (2,746 m.), and from the Italian side 
of that col skirted in a downwards and E. direction along a terrace 
till thev attained (by a short ascent) bv snowy ledges the depression 
(Forcola del Dente, 2,917 m., 5. map) between their peak and the 
Cima Sant’ Anna. From thus depression they turned by a short 
descent to the S. and W. the first tooth on the E. aréte of the Dente, 
climbing over a great smooth and loose boulder some 10 to 12 feet 
high, and then climbed direct upwards (N.) by a steep slab to the 
E. aréte, which throughout is broken by great vertical rocky steps. 
These steps were scaled by means of small chimneys and ledges till 
the party arrived immediately beneath the overhanging summit 
pinnacle. Bv means of another chimney and ledges the party then 
traversed to the N.E. edge of the summit rocks, and by an exposed 
climb attained a long ridge-shaped boulder to the left (8.) of the top. 
Over this boulder a tough scramble led them to the top (7 hrs. from 
Sassfura).* 

The descent was made by the W. aréte, by which route the only 
previous successful ascent of the peak has been accomplished (the 
guides Christian Klucker and Mansueto Barbaria; June 20, 1900). 

P1zzo DI TRUBINASCA (2,916 m.=9,567 ft.). First ASCENT BY 
THE S.E. FLank.—Same party and date. The first party, after the 
descent of the Dente, reached the §.S.E. flank of the peak over 
Moraine and snow, and then from a point to the E. of the summit 
scrambled up direct to the top by a not altogether easy rocky 
chimney. (No times given.) 

Cima Sant’ Anna (3,169 m.=10,397 ft., Lurani map) BY THE 
S. ARETE.—This fine route, which constitutes the sole access to the 
summit from the Val Masino side, and which has several] times been 
attempted without success, was accomplished on August 11, 1909, 
by Signori Romano Balabio and Gaetano Scotti. 

The first party having reached the summit of the Punta Torelli 
(3,132 m., It. map) proceeded to attack the long, jagged, and very 
harrow rock ridge which connects that summit with the Cima Sant’ 

nna. They first followed the crest of the aréte for a very short 
distance, and were then obliged to descend the E. slope of the ridve 
Over reddish rocks for some 90 ft.; then, turning the first tooth on 
the ridge by a short, exposed ‘hand’ traverse over a horizontal 
crack, regained the verv narrow crest bevond the said tooth. They 
next followed the ridge to a vertical gap; this gap was overcome by 
Means of a spare rope, and bya descent of the E. slope for some{70 ft., 
se ee ee ee ee 


* Jahresbericht des Ahademiachen Alpen-Club, Zurich, vol. xiv. 1909, p. 53. 
t Thid. p. 54. 
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whence a ledge brought them back again to the aréte, which they 
followed to the second tooth. A traverse had now to be made on 
the W. (or Codera) slope over a huge slab, which was easily passed 
bv means of two varatke and longitudinal cracks. A ledyve was next 
followed to a little red chimnev, which led them back to the aréte, 
which was followed to the top of the last tooth (apparently the point 
erroneously measured 3,182 m. on the It. map). From the top of 
this tooth a spare rope had again to be emploved in order to descend 
a vertical crack in it of some 30-40 ft. : this, however, could have 
been avoided by a descent of an ice chimney and traverse of the 
W. slope of the ridge. They continued to follow the ridye till they 
came to the snow on the 8.W. face of the mountain, over which, 
abandoning the aréte, they soon reached the steep boulders con- 
stituting the summit. The first party took 5 hrs. to traverse the 
aréte, but consider that 2-3 hrs. should suffice for subsequent parties. 
The descent was made by the 8.W. face (Count Lurani’s 1893 route) 
and the Codera glacier, whence the Badile hut was regained by 
passing over the northern Passo di Porcellizzo. 

AGo DI Scrora (c. 3,20] m.=10,502 ft.) By THE N. ARETE (TAKEN IN 
THE Descent).—Herren J. Heller and G. Miescher, July 27, 1909). 
The party reached the top of the needle by the only previously known 
route, 2.é€.from the S. From the top they attained by adithcult climb, 
entailing the turning of a great boulder on the ridge, the gap between 
the summit and the N. or lower peak. From this gap thev descended 
to a small platform on the E. slope, and thence a further descent led 
them to a second platform straight below the first. They next 
followed a narrow ledge in a N. direction, a boss in the middle of the 
ledge being turned with much trouble, to a small zap in the N. aréte, 
from which one looks straight down on to the Forcola di Sciora, to 
the N. By a spare rope thev next descended some 30 ft. to a plat- 
form on the E. slope of the aréte, from which spot a similar process 
brought them to another step only a few feet lower down. Again, a 
similar manceuvre for some 30-40 ft. brought them to convenient 
ledyes enabling a straightforward descent, the last steps being over 
snow, to the Forcola di Sciora. (No times given.)* 

The party descended to Val Bondasca by the W. slope of the 
Forcola di Sciora, which gave them great trouble—as might have 
been expected in the afternoon. The ascent of the Ayo by this route 
is most probably impossible, 

Punta Piopa pir Sciora (c. 3.214 m.=10.545 ft.) By THE N. 
ARETE (TAKEN IN THE DESCENT).—Name party, July 29, 1909. 
The first partv having reached (with dithcultv) the summit, bv the 
‘ variation ’ to the ordinary route, which variation, starting from just 
below (on the E. slope) the Forcola di Sciora, Joins the ordinary route 
by the N.E. face in the angle formed by the intersection of the 3. 
aréte and E. buttress, proceeded to descend by the N. aréte. This 
very narrow ridge was then followed, till a narrow and flowery ledge 
enabled the party to descend on to its E. slope. By a descent from 


* Jahresbericht A. A.-C., Ziirich, vol. xiv. 1909, pp. 49-50. 
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left to right they next attained a ledge running N., from which the 
depression between the Punta Pioda and the Sciora di Fuori was 
easilv attained. 

Sciora DI Fuori (c. 3,144 m.=10,315 ft.) By THE 8. ARETE.— 
Same party anddate. From the aforementioned depression the party 
then easily climbed over a great slabby tooth in the gap, and next 
turned to the right (E.) the first tooth in the 8. aréte of the Sciora di 
Fuori. The neighbourhood of this tooth affords the only safe rope 
anchorage for the very difficult climb which follows. This route now 
lies up a chimney between the tooth and the &. or lower summit, next 
up the very steep S.E. face, which affords but the scantiest holds, to the 
S. aréte of the lower summit, which is only attained with verv great 
difficulty. The ridge is then easily followed to the N. and highest 
summit. 24 hrs. from the (?) top of the Punta Pioda.* 

Pizzo Fraccuicio (c. 2,890 m. = 9,440 ft.) anp IL BaALcone 
(c. 2,760 m.=9,051 ft.).—These teeth, which are not named, 
measured, or in any way indicated on the 8. map, are to the N.E. 
of the N. Pizzo di Cacciabella (c. 2,980 m. = 9,777 ft.), on which 
peak’s N. aréte—not very accurately drawn on the map—they are 
noticeable objects from the Albigna glacier. First (recorded) 
ascent: Herren N. Rodio and K. Steiner, September 25, 1909. 

From the gap between the N. Pizzo di Cacciabella and Pizzo 
Fracchicio, which was gained from its S.E. base, the party followed 
the easy 8.S.W. aréte to the top of the last-named peak. Con- 
tinuing along the ridge by a short descent and reascent, they next 
attained I] Balcone, after a more interesting scramble. (No times 
given.) The descent was made to the small nameless glacier to 
the E. f 

In Gatto. (c. 2,770 m.=9,082 ft.).—This startling-looking 
peak, which is to the N.E. of the N. Pizzo di Cacciabella and the 
two last-named points, was so christened by the first party. It seems 
to me (E. L. 8.), however, to be highly probably the peak called Piz 
Piatra Squittra, which not very delicate name (without a height) 
only appears on the very latest edition of the 8S. map. The tooth 
is very Imposing from the Albigna waterfall, and is cut off in all 
directions by vertical walls. First ascent: same party and date. 

Starting from the small nameless glacier shown on the 8. map 
between the N. and N.E. arétes of the N. Cacciabella peak, the most 
hopeful line of ascent seemed to be the right-hand (N.) one of two 
chimneys which furrow the smooth E. face of the peak. These two 
twin chimneys are separated by a buttress ending in the overhanging 
summit pinnacle. The party to reach this chimney attacked the 
N.E. aréte at its base ; then, in order to attain a shelf running parallel 
with but E. of its crest, turned on to the aréte’s right-hand (W.) slope, 
and climbed over an exceedingly difficult and overhanging slab by 
means of a tiny gash in it. They then soon reached and followed 
the steep but wide shelf till it came to an end, when, by means of a 

* Jahresbericht A. A.-C., Ziirich, vol. xiv. 1909, pp. 50-). 
t Ibid. pp. 54-5. 
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rupe noose securing the leader, the crest of the ridge could be regained 
by a climb to the right (W.). The ridve was then followed with 
mueh less dithculty till an upward traverse across’ a steep step 
brought the party to the outlet of the aforementioned chimnev. 
The lowest step of the chimney proving impracticable, the party 
turned it by climbing a crack on its right (N.) ede, a jammed boulder 
enabling them to climb back into the chunney higher up. After 
about 50 ft. of upward progress the chimnev became so shallow 
that it had to be abandoned, and the ridve regained by verv smooth 
rocks. Over this ridge, turning a tooth on it, the partv reached the 
N. foot of the summit pinnacle, which consists of two almost equally 
hizh rockv splinters separated by a crevice some 6 ft. wide. Workiny 
up this crevice the leader threw a rope over the thin /esser splinter, 
and so climbed up on to it. The leader now ayain threw the spare 
rope round the N.W. edge of the summit splinter, and after its loose 
end had been secured by the second man (standing below in the 
crevice) the leader was able to swing himself across the gap and so to 
the top. (No times given.) A spare rope enabled the descent to be 
made with compurative ease.* 

The first party state that ‘in difficulty the peak is quite comparable 
with the Dent du Requin,’ but add that it is ‘ accessible on 
its S. side by a narrow and exposed ledge.’ 

Piz Bacun (3,249 m.=10,660 ft.) By THE N.W. Face.—Signor 
—Bonacossa and Herr W. von Rohden, June 3, 1909. From the 
small Bacun glacier (to the W. of the Albigna-Forno watershed) 
the first party scaled the broad snowy gully rather to the right 
(W.) of the summit. This gully is onlv easv when there is much 
snow. At the top of the gullv thev bore rather to the left (E.) and 
by a hard climb reached the W. aréte close to (but W. of) two great 
towers. The first was turned, but the second, which is split bv a 
yreat smooth cleft, the passage of which necessitates a verv long 
reach, had to be climbed over. The remainder of the aréte gives but 
little trouble, and soon passing the spot where the S. chimney route 
falls in the party quickly reached the summit. (No times yiven.)f 

Piz Bacun has now been climbed from every pot of the compass, 
the great S.W. aréte (which joins the W. aréte lugh up) alone remain- 
ing an unsolved problem. 

Ciua DEL LarGco (3,188 m.=10,460 ft.) By THE 8. Face anb 
N.W. ARETE.—Herren J. Heller and G. Miescher, August 3, 1909. 
From the depression between the Piz Bacun and the Cima del 
Largo (Forcola del Bacun) the first party followed the watershed N. 
for a few paces, and then descended (W.) over rocky steps and snow to 
a spot (presumably on the Bacun glacier) whence one can clearly 
see the immense precipitous rocky hollow lving between the scarped 
walls of the 8S. faces of the central and E. (or Lighest) summit of the 
Largo. A snow ribbon leads upwards (N.) into this angle. The 
first party climbed upwards a little to the left (W.) of the hollow by a 


* Jahresbericht A, A.-C., Zarich, vol. xiv, 1909, pp. 55-6. 
~ Tbid. pp. 49-50. 
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badly defined chimney, which gets gradually easier, to a smail hole 
in the face, roofed by a great overhanuing slab. Thev then climbed to 
the left (W.), and straddling a sharp projecting rock arrived at a sort of 
great cavern in the rocks, where the safety of the leading man was now 
assured. The leader had now to descend a little, and then traverse 
some distance to the night (E.) ; he could then perceive above him in 
the ridge a conspicuous boulder jutting out of some overhanging 
slabs. Towards this boulder the party then steered by means of 
narrow cracks seaming Vertical rocks. Below the aforementioned 
overhanging slabs they attained a second large cave with an outward 
shelving floor; by means of a push from the second man the leader 
was able to climb out of the cave bv its left (W.) edve over a steep 
slab some 7-10 ft. high ; then, still more to the W., a ditticult scramble 
over very steep slabs, lastly a little chimney, brought them to the 
summit ridge (N.W. aréte of the E. peak) just to the E. of the central 
summit. They then followed the verv sharp crest in an E. direction 
to a projecting shoulder; this was turned on the right (S.) by a very 
exposed traverse, passing over several awkward projecting bosses. 
Next they bore upwards towards a gap in the aréte by a diminu- 
tive crack about 10 ft. long, which is climbed by means of a handhold 
to the left and by jamming one’s fingers into the crack itself; a 
horizontal cleft is then reached, which brings one more easilv to the 
gap. This and the following are the hardest parts of the clinb. The 
next overhanging step in the ridge was impossible, owing to its iced 
condition, and had accordingly to be turned by means of a nearly 
horizontal but bent cleft in the rocks, which runs about E.; this 
cleft was attained with the assistance of a shoulder given to the 
leader, and a very difficult scramble then landed him in a little 
hollow under the aréte and on its 8. slope. The leader then threw 
up a rope-noose over a projecting splinter, and so effected the 
apparently highly dangerous manceuvre of regaining the aréte by 
climbing up the rope. Thence the steep and excessively narrow 
crest of the aréte was followed to the top. (No times given.)* 

This route, which 18 one of the most nerve-trying that can be 
imagined, 1s, in the ascent to the summit ridye, a mere variation of 
the ordinary—but seldoin-taken—route to the top of the central 
summit (c. 3,170 m.=10,401 ft.). The traverse of the three summits 
from E. to W., 1.e. in the opposite direction, had once been previously 
effected (Herren R. Bickler and H. Hoessli, August 18, 1906). On 
that occasion the greater part of the aréte was turned bv a descent 
of its S. slope for some 8U ft. and a traverse of a horizontal ledge ina W. 
direction, the ridge being regained W. of the bad bit described above. 

Pizzo ToRRONE OCCIDENTALE (3,364 m.=11,037 ft.) BY THE S.W. 
Face.—Signori Romano and Antonio Balabio and Mario de Benedetto, 
September 7, 1909. The first. party followed the ordinary route of the 
Italian slope of the Colle della Kasica (c. 3.240 m.) as faras the top of 
the first rocky step in the icy couloir leading to that col. They then 
turned to the right (N.E.) and bore away towards the precipitous and 


* Jahresbericht A. A.-C., Ziirich, vol. xiv. 1909, pp. 52- a 
VOL. XXV.—NO. CLXXXVIII. N 
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ill-defined gullvin the 8S.W. face of the Torrone Occidentale which leads 
diagonally upwards (from 8.W. to N.E.) to the great gap in the peak’s 
W. ae which is so conspicuous both from the Forno glacier and 
from the 8. Thev mounted first easy snow, then some smooth rocks, 
rather to the left (W.) of the gully which now appears to splay itself 
out into the face. Chmbing up a steep crack the party attained a 
species of cave, egress from which was only possible by a most 
difficult climb to the left (W.) over its overhanging roof. Some easy 
rocks were next scaled, followed by three wet and scarped slabs. 
Rasy red rocks were then mounted to a‘ balma? (ample ledge 4), 
from which a crevice and a horizontal ledge to the right (E.) brought 
them back to the here better defined main gully. The gully, how- 
ever, proved so dangerous from falling stones that the party bore to 
the left (W.) of it, and mounted by a little ice chimney furrowing a 
great vertical rocky step; having overcome this they reached a 
second step by a traverse to the right (K.). Climbing over a huge 
overhanging boulder thev bore away to the right (E.), and passing 
under great masses of icicles got into a cavern filled with ice. Hence 
they emerged bv a narrow aperture above, which brought them 
abore the step into the main gully leading to the gap in the W. aréte, 

which was now quickly attained. The aréte (Mr. Garwood’s party's 
route in 1891) was then followed to the top. The first party, starting 
from the Alhevi hut, took 74 hrs. to the top; the descent bv the 
eee route required 7 hrs. ‘The mountain was not in good con- 

ition, 

This route, judging by its appearance, must. always be dangerous 
as well as difficult. Iam indebted to Signor Romano Balabio for the 
above details, as well as for the account of the Punta Torelli-Cima 
Sant’ Anna traverse. EK. L. Strort. 


Silvretta Group. 


GARNERASPITZEN (2,843 m.=8,927 ft. and 2,859 m.=8,977 ft.).— 
On September 13, 1909, Dr. Blodig, Walter Clark and the writer left 
the Tiibinger Hiitte i in the Garneratal, Montafon, at 7.30 4.M., reached 
the Kessilpitze, 2,834 m., at 9.45, and follow ed the ridge eastwards 
towards the Plattenspitz, passing over two hitherto unclimbed 
points, 2,843 and 2,859, for which the names ‘ Westliche’ and 

Ostliche Garneraspitzen ’ are proposed, but failed to reach the 
Plattenspitze, owing to iced rocks and a snowstorm. 

SUDLICHE VALGRAGISSPITZE (2,790 m.=8,639 ft.), NORDLICHE 
VALGRAGISTURM (2,800 m.=8, 792 ft. ), SUDLICHE VALGRAGISTURM 
(2,790 m.=8,761 ft.).—On September 16 Dr. Blodig and the wniter, 
starting from the same hut at 5.50 a.M., reached the summit of the 
Gross Maderer, 2,825 m. in 1} hrs., and followed the aréte southwards 
over Valgragis, 2,784 m., and those new peaks: c. 2,750, c. 2,800 and 
c. 2,790, which we propose to call respectively ‘Siidliche V algragis- 
apitze,’ ‘ Nérdliche Valgragisturm’ and ‘Siidliche Valgragisturm.’ 
Our further progress was again stopped by the bad condition of the 
extremely jagged aréte before reaching a bold double crag rather 
higher than the others. 


— 
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SCpLIcHE PLATTENTURM (2,860 m.=8,980 ft.), NORDLICHE 
PLATTENTURM (2,865 m.=8,996 ft.).—September 17. After making 
the direct ascent of the Plattenspitze, 2,880 m., the same party 
attempted to complete the traverse of the aréte leading from the 
Plattenjoch to the Gross Maderer. They climbed two crags, c. 2,860 
and c. 2,865, which they propose to call Siidliche and Nérdliche 
Plattenturm, and were again turned back by the iced slabs of the 
twin peak. Both the above arétes afford first-rate rock sport and 
interesting views of the Silvretta group, kc. The Tubinger hut 
is bewirtschaftet and comfortable, 4 hrs. from Gaschurn with its 
admirably kept ‘ Post’ or ‘ Réssle.’ E. T. Compton. 


[There is a paper on this district in ‘Jahrbuch der S.A.-C.,’ vol. 
xxvill., and ‘Mitthellungen D. u. Oe. A.-V.,’ Nos. 3 and 4, 1910, also 
contain information as to other ascents from the Tiibinger hut which 
was only opened in 1908.] 


VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS. 


Apennines, 

1. Monte Carmo (1,669 m.=5,575 ft.)—During a long visit to 
Rome early this year the sight of the lovely and subtle outlines of 
the snowy Apennines and lower ranges often gladdened my eyes, 
and the mountains seemed to beckon to me, as mountains almost 
invariably do, to pay them a visit. Mr. Freshfield had given me 
some valuable information about the Gran Sasso d’ Italia (not 
itself visible from Rome) and other high mountain ranges, but as 
they were almost smothered in snow, I turned my attention to 
lower ranges. 

At an earlier visit I remembered noticing the grand situation of 
the Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino and the fine mountains 
behind. Baedeker shows that Monte Cairo is ascended from the 
monastery and that a guide can be found there. The shect of the 
Governmental map which I got in Rome showed that the summit 
of Monte Cairo is equidistant from both Monte Cassino and Rocca 
Secca, and that a long flattish ridge leads from the top towards the 
latter town. I spent a night at the monastery, where a monk 
procured me a guide. I pointed out the ridge to the latter, and 
soon a bargain was struck, that he was to lead me to the top of 
Monte Cairo and to carry my rucksack, and that I should guide him 
along the ridge and down to Rocca Secca. This worked very well. 
I had about an hour’s tramp on excellent snow on the ridge, whilst 
my companion, who wore sandals, skipped along merrily over the 
screes below, and parallel to, me. It was a most enjoyable ex- 
pedition, the details of which I am describing elsewhere, and the 
night spent at Rocca Secca gave me an opportunity of seeing well 
the picturesque old town, the birthplace of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
the ruined old castles which belonged to his family. 

We were about 11 hrs. on the way, but it could easily have been 
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done in 9 hours. The views were superb, and the descent to Rocca 
Secca through a well-wooded glen was really lovely. 

2. TRAVERSE OF MONTE Soracte.—We have all known the name 
of Monte Soracte since our school-davs, and manv A.C.s have not 
onlv admired it from Rome, but have also ascended it. Apparently, 
however, few have traversed the whole five, or seven, peaks of which 
the mountain consists. This traverse was recommended to me 
both by Mr. Tuckett and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. 

Electric tramcars now run between Rome and Civita Castellana. 
About halfway is the station of Oreste. A walk from here of about 
an hour through pastures and olive groves brings one to the hill 
town of Sant’ Oreste, and after }? hr. more the summit of Monte 
Soracte is reached. So far I had the advantage of the companion- 
ship of a retired Yale professor, who read Virgd to me. After 
parting from him I followed the northern ridge, This may be 
made as sporting a route as can be desired, by chmbing over 
the numerous hmestone pinnacles. J shirked many, but finally 
descended the steep and bare N.W. face, which afforded me an 
excellent climb. Thence a walk of several miles brought me to the 
most interesting citv of Civita Castellana, where I spent most of the 
following day in exploring one of the five neighbouring ravines and 
photographing Etruscan tombs and other interesting objects. 

There are many other mountain expeditions which can be and 
made from Rome which are equally as interesting as the two whic 
I so briefly describe, but which I so strongly recommend to moun- 
taineers staying in Rome who, possibly, would relish a change to 
the hills from the usual sightseeing. Wat. Cecty SLINGSBY. 


Mont Blane Group. 


Cot DES NANTILLONS (3,289 m.=10,327 ft.) FRow THE MER DE 
FLACE! AN ATTEMPT.—In an interesting paper in the‘ Alpine Journal,’ 
vol. xxii. p. 353, Mr. Broome discusses the history of this pass and 
of its two crossings from W. to KE. One passage was by Mr. Seymour 
Hoare’s party * in 1875, one by Mr. Broome himself in 1904. As will 
be seen from the illustration, reproduced from his paper, p. 302, 
two big couloirs descend on either side of the point which marks the 
summit of the pass and the head of the Glacier des Nantillons. 
By the southern of these Mr. Hoare descended. Mr. Broome’s 
descent started from high up on the ridge of the Aig. de Blaitiére 
and descended the face of that peak exclusivelv. 

Ia the course of some exploration of these faces in 1909, from a 
camp beside the Mer de Glace, Donald Robertson, Mallory, Knubel, 
a porter and myself found ourselves on the morning of August 18 
at the foot of the northern of these two great couloirs. The first 
few hundred feet were none too easy ; then the couloir looked im- 
practicable and Knubel attacked a desperate-looking cleft, which 
appeared to lead up to the foot of a subordinate gully that ended 


* Piorveers of Alps, pe T3 Alpine Journal, vol. viii. p. db. 
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100 ft. above us on the 8S. wall. Two of us managed to shove him 
into the sloping bottom of the cleft. For some 40 ft. he then 
appeared to rely principally upon jamming his axe into a narrow 
crack, and holding himself, with shoulder and foot braced across 
between the outward sloping walls of the cleft, until the axe could 
be reinserted. 50 ft. up he managed to break out to the left, 
and about 90 ft. above us found a good platform and belay. The 
others ascended on the rope up the slabs ; but in order to fetch his 
abandoned axe, as well as to gauge the climb, I followed up the 
crack, using the rope. I should say that for over 30 ft. it is 25 per 
cent. harder than the worst portion of the Grépon crack. Above 
this we followed up difficult but attractive slabs on the edge of the 
ridge between the subordinate gully and the couloir. Early in the 
afternoon, however, the weather broke, a hopeless hailstorm set in, 
and in 20 min. the slabs were racing with icy water. Direct 
ascent became impracticable. We descended some distance and 
traversed back into the couloir; that too was a rushing waterfall. 
We marked a likely way up the slabs on our left, but the clouds 
and rain prevented us from seeing whether worse followed above. 
Very reluctantly we were forced to face the formidable descent. 
Chamonix slabs, with their dry pleasant ‘ wrinkle’ holds, make 
dangerous work when slimy and clull with hail and streaming 
water. For practically all the descent we depended upon ‘ doubled ’ 
ropes round every contrivable excrescence. At one point we had 
to jam for 10 ft. down the centre of a narrow pipe of waterfall. 
Robertson and Mallory led the descent, climbing with excellent 
suretv. The example steadied the nerves of the somewhat over- 
wrought professionals. The 100 ft. of ‘ Knubel crack’ looked 
very formidable. Fortunately we had plenty of rope, and with the 
help of some 300 ft. of it we lowered ourselves severally, like 
nest-cragsmen, to the foot. The remaining difficulties seemed light 
in comparison, and we raced drenched but cheerful down through 
the storm to Chamonix. A weck later, after a fine traverse of the 
Grépon, we looked down from the Col des Nantillons and identified 
our turning-point. It was tragic to note that we had been turned 
back only some 500 ft. below the col, with the difficulties apparently 
over. 

This failure is recorded primarily to make mention of Knubel’s 
extraordinary climb, the most technically remarkable feat upon 
drv rocks that I have ever seen; and, secondly, because I have some 
doubts whether a successful ascent by this line will soon be recounted. 

G. W. Y. 
Bernese Oberland. 


DaMMASTOCK (3,633 m.=11,920 ft.)—On July 24, 1909, Messrs. 
J. P. Farrar, H. V. Reade and I left the Géschener Alp to traverse 
the Dammastock to Handegg; but it was not until the third attempt 
on July 28, and after sleeping out for two nights, that the unfavour- 
able conditions of last summer allowed us to start the climb. We 
made a good bivouac on the grass slopes of the S. spur of the 
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Moostock and close to the Damma glacier, thereby saving nearly 
2 hs. in time and an uncomfortable stumble in the dark up an 
ill-defined track. 

From our bivouac we descended in 5 min. to the stream and 
bore almost due W. direct for the peak, up easv rocks and over 
gentle slopes of dry glacier, having on our net hand or N. side the 
ridge which joins the Schneestock to the Moostock. In 3 hrs. 
35 min. we reached the ridge of snow which, higher up, forms the 
S. bank of the great couloir which seams the E. face between the 
southern summit of the Dammastock (3,633 m.) and the point 
immediately to the N. (3,624 m.). Twenty minutes up this ridge 
brought us to the edge of the couloir, Which we expected might give 
us some trouble. It was roughly 50 vards wide, full of snow, and 
with a deeply cut V-shaped channel in the middle, whilst a cornice 
could be seen crowning the aréte at its head a great distance above. 
The snow in the couloir was good—about the only place on the whole 
expedition where it was good—and we were all across in 30 min, 
seeing no sign of anvthing falling. This couloir must, however, 
be dangerous at times, and later in the season it mav be ice and 
need a lot of work. Once across it, we climbed in 5O min. up rocks 
difficult in one place, to the crest of the great E. buttress eee 
tothe northernsummit. This gave us 2 lirs. of good climbing, mostly 
big slabs of sound rock, with here and there a difficult corner and 
pitch, The time taken from the bivouac to the N. summit, from 
which we reached in a few minutes the southern or highest point, 
was 7 hrs. 55 min., inclusive of halts. 

The weather, which had looked threatening for some time, now 
became distinctly bad, a strong W. wind blowing, snow beginning 
to fall, and nothing to be seen. We accordingly laid our course by 
compass for the Trifthmmi. The weather grew worse and worse, 
until after 2 hours’ careful steering by compass in thick mist and 
snow a welcome rift in the clouds showed us the Trifthmmi, which 
was reached in 2 hrs, 40 min. from the summit. A= tremendous 
gale was now blowing, and we were glad to shelter a little under the 
rocks that guard the pass. It had been the intention of the pany 
to follow the ridge to the Thieralplistock, descend the Alph glacier 
to the Gelmersee, and so to Handegy. Under the bad conditions 
then prevailing we doubted the practicability of this route, and 
the idea of passing a night out on the slopes of the Thieralplistock 
being distasteful, discretion gained the day. Turning our backs 
on the gale, we went straight down the Rhone glacier, crossed the 
Navelisgritli to the Grimsel, and, pursued to the last by a per- 
sistent downpour, reached the Handegg at 10 P.M. 

Even as carried out the expedition 1s a fine one, and if combined 
with the traverse of the Thieralplistock must be reckoned as first- 
rate. The route gives good climbing up the E. ridge of the Dam- 
mastock, it shows much country, ae ce the head of the Rhone 
glacier and part of the great watershed between the Mediterranean 
and North Sea waters. 

The whole expedition with halts took us 18 hrs. 20 muin., 
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actual going 164 hrs. In good conditions and by crossing the 
Thieralplistock instead of descending to the Grimsel, the time 
required should be much less. 

The Gelmersee, which we visited another day, is most exquisitely 
situated in a romantic hollow in the hills immediately opposite 
Handegy, and is well worth a visit. A steep and almost drv water- 
course, the so-called ‘ Katzenweg,’ leads down from the lake 
towards Handege; but though this proved a delightful afternoon’s 
scramble from the hotel, it would prove awkward to descend in the 
dark at the end of a long day. A good path descends from the 5S. 
end of the lake and reaches the Grimsel road above the Hellamad 
bridge. Gro. BE. Gask. 


THE Gross ScHRECKHORN (4,080 m.= 13,386 ft.) BY THE S.W. 
ARETE.—August 20, 1909. Dr. Th. Thomas (of Paris), with Auguste 
Blane and Jacomin (both of Bonneval-sur-Arc). 

From the Schwarzegg Club hut the party mounted by the usual 
Schreckhorn route to the S. foot of the S.W. aréte of the peak. 
They then bore ]., and, instead of climbing the rocky spur to the crest 
of the S.W. aréte of the peak, preferred to mount the rocks of the 
8. slope of the S.W. aréte till on a level with the great snowy gully 
that descends to the r. of the aforesaid rocky spur and from the 
. small platform on the 8.W. aréte. In order to gam this snow gully 
the party had to traverse some steep rocks, which were rather 
hard. Then the gully was mounted to the shoulder on the S.W. 
aréte, and that aréte followed to the top—there were some bad 
bits, but the rocks were dry and very firm. Thetime taken from 
the Club hut to the top of the peak was 63 hours, halts included. 

The descent was made by the N.W. aréte (then covered with much 
powdery and unstable snow), and Grindelwald gained by the Lauter- 
aarsattel. 


[This would seem to be the third party which has taken this route, 
the first having been that of Messrs. Wicks, Bradby, and Claude 
Wilson, on the ascent, in 1902 (°A. J.’ vol. xxi. pp. 269, 501-2), 
and the second, Messrs. Greenwood, Ling, and Raeburn, on the 
descent, in 1906 (zbzd. vol. xxin, pp. 342 and 437-8). ] 


ALPINE NOTES, 


‘THe ALPINE GuipE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, | of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘Tse ALPINE GuIpE, THE CENTRAL ALPps. Part ].—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
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Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those nae of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and Rhine valle VS 


ASSOCIATION OF BritisH MreMBERS OF THE S.A.C.—A general 
meeting of this Society is to be held at the Alpine Club rooms on 
June 9, at 8.15 p.M., when a resolution in support. of the proposal 
to present a Club hut to the Swiss from the British will be submitted. 
Donations amounting to over 1601, have been received, but the total 
sum required ts o00L, Further donations can be sent to the treasurer, 


C. King-Church, Chive Lodge, Albury, near Guildford. The Asso- 


ciation has already proposed 150 new candidates for the S.A.C. 


ITrauian ALPINE CLuB, Turtn Srctiox.—The subscription, 1&s., 
can in future be paid to C. J. Hambro & Son, 70 Old Broad Street, 
E.C., for account of G. Donn & Co., Bankers, Turin. 


Swiss NATIONAL Park.—It is proposed to acquire the Val Cluoza, 
near Zernetz, in the Engadine, to serve as a sanctuary for plants 
and animals and to form the nucleus for a Swiss National Park, 
For this purpose the Schweizerische Bund fiir Naturschutz, or Swiss 
Society for the Protection of Nature, has been formed, its address 
being 22 Spitalstrasse, Bale. 

About 1,000/. will be required, as the area to be acquired is about 
5,500 acres 

The President is Dr. Paul Sarasin, and the annual subscription is 
1 fr., but of course larger donations will be very acceptable. 


INN ON THE Cot pu GEANT.—Our readers will hear with regret of 
the death at Courmayeur in March of Louis Bareux, for eleven years 
the gardien of this Inn. 

He was a well-known personave in his valley, had been guide-chef 
of Courmaveur, and wasalwavs keenly interested in the progress of 
his native place. His warm welcome will be missed by many of us. 


Monte Viso. By THE E. Face.—Ball’s Alpine Guide, ‘ The 
Western Alps,’ states: ‘The route up the E. face seems to offer no 
very serious difficulties and to be quite safe.’ 

About two hours from the hut it is necessary to traverse the E. 
face diavonally under the ‘tourion 8S. Robert.’ Here the way 1s 
blocked by a serious difliculty in the shape of a chimney filled with 
a tongue of very steep ice, the rocks being normally glazed owing to 
dripping water. 

We were informed by C. Perotti (the local guide who keeps the 
hut) that the ice chimney was always diflicult and sometimes in- 
superable. WILLOUGHBY JARDINE. 


New ZEALAND ALPs.—Mr. Malcolm Ross writes: ‘ Captain Head 
(from England) has just made the first ascent of Mount Aspiring, & 
very interesting mountain near Lake Wanaka, while Earl (a member 
of the Club) and Head have just made the ascent of Mount Sefton. 
This is the second ascent. Thev did not take Fitzyerald’s route, 
but went over into the Copeland Valley, and climbed from the west. 


— 
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This should have been an extremely interesting climb, and I expect 
Earl will have some good material—both descriptive and photo- 
graphic—for the ‘ Journal.’ 


AEADEMISCHE ALPEN-CLUB, ZcuRIcH.—This small but most 
energetic Club, which consists of 2 honorary members, 34 ordinary 
and extraordinary members, and 77 ‘old gentlemen,’ has a marvellous 
record for last season. The forty-five members who sent in reports 
had collectively ascended 339 summits and crossed 95 passes. Of 
the ascents 410 were new, whilst the percentage of expeditions 
with guides was under 1 per cent. of the whole. 

It is amusing to note that the ‘old gentlemen’ include such 
redoubtable names as V. A. Fynn, Dr. Helbling, Prof. Dr. Paulcke, 
and Dr. Herzog. One wonders what Is expected of the voung gentle- 
men who constitute the ordinary members! The Club owns two 
huts—the Mischabel hut and the Windvillen hut in the Maderaner 
Thal, rebuilt last year. One most willingly echoes the words with 


which the Report closes, ‘Heil A.A.C.Z. !’ 


CorReEcTIons IN FEBRUARY ‘ALPINE JOURNAL.’—In the article 
* Between the Inn and the Adda,’ p. 7, line 35 should read ‘ Torrone 
Orientale first climbed by Herren Rzewuski and Paulcke.’ P. 12, 
line 4, for ‘Mounte Nissone’ read ‘Monte Sissone.’ Onthe illustra- 
tion facing p. 4 for ‘Giissfeldt Sattie’ read ‘Gussfeldt Sattel.’ 
P.19, line 8, for ‘ Porcellizzo-Codera watershed’ read ‘ Bagni-Codera 
watershed ’; and line 16, for ‘ we crossed the watershed between the 
Porcellizzo and Ratti valleys’ read ‘the Bagni and Ratti 
valleys.’ | 

In the illustration, ‘ The Bondasca Peaks from the Marcio,’ which 
faces p. 21, the present Ferro Centrale is the lower (E.) peak of that 
summit; Ferro Centrale (highest W. peak) should be where Ferro 
Occidentale now is. Place now occupied by Passo del Ferro is not 
a col; Passo del Ferro should be where Passo di Bondo now 1s. 
Ferro Occidentale should be where 3223 m. now is; 3323 m. should 
be the next tooth to the right (W.), now nameless. And between 
that tooth and the present 3323 m. (really the Ferro Occidentale) 
lies the Passo di Bondo, therefore the place that col should occupy 
is (on the photo) practically invisible. 


Map OF THE GRAND Parapis Group (THE ‘CaRTA TopoGRAFICA 
DEL GRUPPO DEL GRAN PaRabDIso’).—Climbers may be glad to know 
that this excellent map (published by the Turn and Aosta sections 
of the Italian Alpine Club) may be obtained from the secretary of the 
Turin Section C.A.1., Via Monte di Picta, Torino, at a cost of four 
francs (postage DU centimes). Members of the C.A.I. may obtain it 
for two francs. 


New Vo_LuMeEs OF THE ‘CuimbBers’ Guives’ Srries.—We learn 
that in June Mr. BE. L. Strutt will publish his ‘ Bernina Climbers’ 
Guide.” This includes the entire region between Chiavenna and 
the Bernina Pass, and for reasons of practical convenience is divided 
into two parts. Part 1. describes the Masino—Bregagha district 
(W. of the Muretto Pass) and is accompanied by a revised edition of 
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Dr. Claude Wilson’s excellent map. originally published in our own 
pages (vol. xxiv., to face p. 392). Part n. takes in the Bernina Alps 
proper between the Muretto and the Bernina Passes, and has an 
appendix deseribing various other favounte chmbs round St. Moritz 
and Pontresina, such as the Trais Fluors, the Zwei Schwestern. and 
the Piz Julier. We understand that Mr. Strutt is thinking of pre- 
paring several other volumes, in order to complete his description of 
the ranges round or near the Engadine. One (or two) would take in 
the region from the Spliigen Pass to the further end of the Silvretta 
district, while another would comprise the region between the 
Bernina Pass and the Reschen Scheideck-Stelvio Passes, of which 
Livigno is perhaps the best known bit. 


BRUNEGGHORN (a correction).—In vol. vui. of the ‘ Alpine 
Journal’ (p. 108), amongst ‘ New Expeditions,’ a note of mine occurs 
having reference to an expedition made on July 29, 1876, by Messrs. 
F. Gardiner, A. Cust and myself (accompanied by three yuides) to the 
summit of the Biesjoch, from which point of vantage two of us, 
including myself, ascended the Brunegzhorn in forty-five minutes 
from the Joc h, and thence descended on to the Bruneggjoch, on the 
northern side of our peak, returning into the Zermatt Vallev, at 
Herbrigen. Mr. F. Gardiner alludes to this dehghtful traverse in his 
article entitled ‘ Expeditions round Zermatt and the Riffel in 1876,’ 
on p. 381 of the same volume of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ 

But, in the ‘ Zermatt Pocket Book,’ 188] (p. 130), as well as in his 
. Climbers’ Guide to the Central Pennine Alps,’ 1890 (p. 119), Sir 
W. M. Conway gives our ascent of the peak as having been made 
from the Bruneggjoch ; and Signor L. Vaccarone in his ‘ Statistica 
delle Prime Ascensione nelle Alpi Occidentah’ (3 Ed., 1890, pp. 96, 
97) adopts the mistake. 

On p. 209 of ‘ A. J.,’ vol. i1., the ascent of the Brunegghorn appears 
amongst the New Expeditions of 1865—from the Randa side té 
the Biesjoch—as having been made by Messrs. G. F. Cobb, W. D. 
Rawlins and KR. B. Townsend, with Francois Dévouassoud of 
Chamonix and Antoine Clément of Champérv (on September 19, 
1865), and an ‘ N.B.’ at the foot of this note informs us that ‘ it 1s 
said that the Brunegzhorn was ascended some time ago by the curé 
of St. Niklaus, but there is no known account of his ascent.’ 

On p. 129 of the * Zermatt Pocket Book,’ the first ascent of the 
peak is attributed to Hieronymus Brantschen (reference being made 
to Studer, iit, 199, cf. ii, 83), from the Biesjoch; while Signor L. 
Vaccarone (in 1890), when attributing the first ascent to Mr. Cobb 
and his party in 1865 from the Biesjoch, adds ‘Si attribuisce la 
prima salita al paroco di St. Niklaus.’ F. T. WETHERED. 


THe ANNUAL DINNER OF THE LADIES’ ALPINE CLUB will take 
place on December 7 at the Great Central Hotel, London. 


Tue First ASCENT OF THE FINSTERAARHORN BY A TRAVELLER.— 
This took place, as is well known, in 1842, and was effected by 
Herr J. Sulger (of Basel), with Hans Jaun (of Meiringen) as his 
chief guide. This date is fifteen years earlier than the famous 
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expedition 1 in 1857, so vividly described by J. F. Hardy in the first 
series of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ It was therefore with joyful 
though legitimate SUTprise that in 1908 (sixty-six years after the 
climb ') the Basel Section of the Swiss Alpine Club ascertained that 
Herr Sulger is still alive at the advanced age of over ninety vears, 
and persuaded him to allow the Section to print (1909) in its forty- 
sixth annual report (‘ Jahresbericht ’), pp. 3-15, the original account 
of this memorable ascent. As might be expected the narrative is 
an historical document of the very highest class, and should be 
studied by everyone interested in Alpine history. A shorter notice of 
the 1842 ascent was published in 1842 in a Bernese ‘paper, and thence 
reprinted in vol. xxvi. (pp. 419-422) of the S.A.C. ‘Jahrbuch.’ But 
that given to the world in 1909 is much more detailed. It may be 
noted that as far back as 1864 the impressions left: by the same 
ascent on the mind of the leading guide of 1842, Hans Jaun (who 
died in 1860), were given to the world. These are hidden away, amid 
scientific papers, in vol. v. part 1. (pp. 360-372) of Dollfus- Ausset’s 
‘Matériaux pour |’Etude des Glaciers ’ (Strasburg), though most of 
the Alpine narratives are contained in vol. iv. of the same work, 
entitled ‘ Ascensions dans les Hautes Réyvions des Alpes.’ Hans 
Jaun’s recollections of his Alpine career extend from 1841 to 1857, 
and are most entertaining and very brightly written. Not merely 
do they supplement the notices published by some of his * Herren,’ 
but they are of great historical importance, as will be shown bv the 
following list of climbs effected and described by him: in 18£1, the 
Jungfrau (with Desor and Forbes); in 1842, the Finsteraarhorn 
twice (once with Andreas Abplanalp and once with Herr Sulger) ; 
in 1844, the first ascent of the Hash Jungfrau (with his comrade, 
Melchior Bannholzer), in the Wetterhorn group; in 1845, the first 
ascent (with Mr. Speer) of the Mittelhorn, in the same group ; 1n 1854, 
the Hasli Jungfrau, from Rosenlawi (with Mr. Kardley Blackwell) ; : 
in 1855, the attempt on the Minch by the Countess Dora d’Istria 
{this narrative is particularly amusing and spicy); in 1857, the 
Finsteraarhorn (with Mr. Hardy’s party), and the crossing of 
the Strahlegg (with W. and St. John Mathews); and, finally, 
also in 1857, the crossing of the Mitteljoch and of the Lauteraar- 
sattel (with Mr. A. P. Whately) from Rosenlaui to the Grimsel. The 
early history of climbing in the Bernese Oberland is thus greatly 
enriched by these narratives of Herr Sulger and his leading guide, 
and one hopes that other narratives of a similar kind may be 
brought to light some day. W. A. B. Coo.ipGeE, 


ALPINE Rores.—In view of several recent accidents, some experi- 
ments are being made on behalf of the Club as to the safe loads of 
the various ropes now generally used. 

It is hoped that these may lead to the designing of a rope of 
much increased strength without any increase in price or weight. 

The experiments may be completed early in July and possibly 
some of the new ropes be available for this climbing season. 

Further information may be available about J uly 5 on application 
to the Honorary Secretary. 
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Five Months in the Himalaya By A. L. Mumm. A record of mountain 
travel in Garwhal and Kashmir. London: Arnold. 1900, 


The little volume which in 1788 served asa guide book to English 
travellers in the Alps, and indicated to them * The Regular Round’ 
of that date, described Mont Blanc as ‘the loftiest point of the 
three ancient continents.’ Even in the school davs of some still 
alive the Andes were held to be higher than the Himalava. Our 
knowledge of that mighty chain, or series of chains, has vastly grown 
in the last half- -century, and is still growing. Only in the last few 
months Dr. Lonystaff has discovered an entirely new mountain, 
certainly among the six highest in the world, and possibly a rival of 
Mount Everest, for the final measurement of which we wait eagerly ; 
for it is in British territory, and even Lord Mortev is not likely to 
bar the approaches to it. 

No one who has watched and to some extent promoted the pro- 
gress of mountaineermg (in the old sense of the word) for the last. 
fifty years can fail to realise the great advance that has been made 
not only in extending our knowledge of the High Places on the 

earth’s surface, but also i in raising the altitude attainable by human 
energy and endurance. It is not so many years since that many 
persons, otherwise quite reasonable, thought it absurd to pretend 
that human beings could eamp at over 20,000 ft. or climb to 24,000 ft. 
Now by the feats of the Duke of the Abruzzi and Dr. Longstaff and of 
their predecessors, the Anglo-Nwiss-Austrian party who camped so 
long under K?, the young Norw egians who chinbed Kabru, the Work- 
mans, Sir M. Conway, and others, the manlevel, if the Ladies’ Alpine 
Club will allow us the phrase, has been definitely lifted to 25,000 ft. 
It will go higher. 
The substantial volume under notice is a full record of the serious 
campaign undertaken in 1907 by Major Bruce, Dr. Longstaff, and 
Mr. Mumm, with Alpine guides, in the Garwhal and Kumaon 
Himalaya. 

In Mr. Mumm, who acts as chronicler of the expedition, we come 
across an unusual type of traveller—or at anv rate of climber. The 
late Hon. Secretary of the Alpine Club has been pleased to picture 
himself as a ‘ middle-aged and unenterprising’ citizen, a pensive 
and introspective philosopher, who has found himself committed to 
a strange and in some respects fascinating adventure in company 
with comrades of abnormal energy, whose equanimity even ‘ rebus 
in arduis’ recalls to him the Horatian maxim, All who have taken 
part in the prolonged hardships and vicissitudes of an exploring 
party in a wild region know that in the strenuous jovs of the 
campaign there are interludes of physical distress, of moral weak- 
ness or irritability, that our moods are apt to ditter from, and our 
desires are not always identical with, those of our companions. 
In most books of travel such incidents tind little place, but in 
Mr. Mutuim’s narrative they are indicated with a discreet and 
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modest touch which puts the reader into full sympathy with the 
explorers, and creates in him a Pickwickian interest in the indi- 
viduals whose fortunes and misfortunes are so modestly and 
pleasantly described. 

The climbers were not without their share of ill-luck, for Major 
Bruce suffered from a strained knee, Mr. Mumm from indisposition, 
partly caused by altitude, and one of the Gurkhas from frost-bite. 
But, despite all vicissitudes, their journey was crowned by a great 
success in the conquest of Trisul (23,406 ft.) by Dr. Lonystaff. This 
fine victory has been already recorded and commented on in these 
pages. We turn therefore to more general reflections on the climbing 
undertaken. In doing so we shall not attempt to grapple with the 
orographic details into which Mr. Mumm enters with some minute- 
ness, and which cannot easily be followed without the aid of the ex- 
cellent map attached to his volume. One of the great differences 
between alpine exploration in the old davs and that now undertaken 
in more distant regions is the difficulty of shifting a base. The cross- 
ing, or inventing, of passes is perhaps the most fascinating form of 
exploration in a new country. But in the Himalaya it is rendered 
difficult by the breadth of the snows and the absence of villages. 
Mr. Mumm suggests with reason that a large party of mountaineers, 
working in two sections on either side of the ridge attacked, would 
have great advantages. The fault in his own tour, he hints, was 
trying to cover too much ground, and he recommends his successors 
to concentrate themselves on one or two adjacent groups or glacier 
basins. In so doing they will gain invaluable help from the mass of 
accurate information furnished in the pages before us. It must not 
be inferred from the above comment that the volume is too full of 
topography to be attractive to the general reader. The easv flow 
of its picturesque and, we need hardly add, well-written narrative 
can be followed with interest bv all who have not lost their taste 
for tales of climbing and exploration. 

Signor Sella’s and Dr. Longstaff’s photographs, with the copious 
illustrations to this volume, may suggest a comparison between the 
three chicf Himalavan districts opened up of late to mountaineers— 
Sikhim, Kumaon, and the Karakoram. Inthe Karakoram we see grim 
solitudes, rows of towers and spires and obelisks of naked granite 
leading 1n avenues twenty miles long to the storehouses of the snows ; 
the vallevs are trenches choked by the greatest ice streams outside 
the polar circles. It 1s a region of appalling desolation, where the 
only sounds are the groans of the glacier and the roar of the avalanches 
In Sikhim we are no longer in the heart of the wilderness, but. on 
its utmost verge. Vallevs clothed in all the luxuriance of sub- 
tropical ferns and flowers, and separated only by grassy ridges, 
lead up to the pastures of the yak. Resplendent snow peaks 
group themselves in ever-shifting combinations, while far above all, 
hung between earth and heaven, shines the great white throne of 
Kanchenjunga, 27,000 feet above the shadowy depths of the Teesta. 

In Kumaon the scentrv as a whole has neither the intense savagery 
of the Karakoram nor the romantic and varied sublimity, softened 
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by woods and pastures, of Sikhim. The mountain region is a series 
of ridges and furrows, the slopes of which are pitched at very high 
angles. The valleys are excessively narrow, mere gorges, some- 
times inaccessible. The ridges are very steep, and the crests that 
rise from them proportionately formidable. Thereare noble peaks— 
Nanda Devi is a magnificent spire—but they seem hardly to show 
the individual character of the great attendants of Kanchenjunga, 
Siniolchum and Jannu and Kabru. Possibly it is because they are 
more crowded. The chief drawback, scenic and practical, to the 
district would appear to be the gorge-like glens. There is nothing in 
climbing so wearisome as the traverse of a pathless hillside : a hill 
must have a top ; aslope may be never-ending. Of this Mr. Mumm’s 
party had many tedious and aggravating experiences; indeed they 
never succeeded in getting into the upper glacier basin under the 
eaks of Nanda Devi. 

The final chapters deal with excursions to the ranges round the 
Vale of Kashmir, an ascent of Haramukh (16.904 ft.), and a 
visit to the Khagan district, which 1s recommended ag an available 
training ground for the Anglo-Indian Alpine Club of the future. 

Mr. Mumm’s book is fully illustrated, and many of the plates, 
particularly the panorama from the Kuari Pass, do justice to the 

andeur of the scenery. But we cannot praise them as a whole. 

he process adopted fails in aerial effect and perspective ; the fore- 
grounds are often harsh and dull in tone, the ‘ance faint or 
effaced. It would be well if English authors and publishers would 
keep before their eves the illustrations to M. de Déchv’s ‘Caucasus,’ 
which supply a shining example of the artistic results that can be 
obtained from a climber’s photographs without any illegitimate 
‘improvement.’ The small plates in Mr. Mumm’s volume are 
printed on India paper. It would have been well had titles been 
given to them ; it is not always easy to learn from the text what they 
represent, and a frequent reference to the table of contents becomes 
Bonus. A few added names of peaks on the panoramas would 
also have been of assistance to the enquiring reader. 


The Bernese Oberland. Vol. i. partii. A new edition, by W. A. B. Coolidge. 10s. 
(London: Fisher Unwin. 1910.) (Conway & Cuolidye’s * Climbers’ Guides.’) 
The first edition of this volume contained 160 pages. The 

new edition, in two parts, contains 1o1-+ 210 = 361 pages, and 

is a fresh monument to the prodigious industry and knowledge 
of the greatest living master of Alpine literature. The part now 
reviewed contains monographs of the Blumlis Alp, the Bietsch- 
horn, and the Aletschhorn groups. Not only are the various 
routes up the peaks fully described but the history of each peak 
is given in great detail. One very interesting discovery has eck 
lately made by Mr. Coolidge—namely, the line actually followed on 
the first ascent of the Bietschhorn by its E. face, the accounts of 
which by the late Mr. J. O. Maund and by Mr. C. T. Dent have 
fascinated—and puzzled—mountaineers for many years past. The 
subject was treated at some length in the ‘Alpine Journal, vol. xxiv. 
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pp. 87-89, but Mr. Coolidge is now able to show that the line of the 
ascent of 1878 was the same, except in the lower part, as that taken 
by Herr v. Kuffner on the second ascent fourteen years later. The 
uestion is fully treated on pp. 85-86, and isa very interesting side- 
hight on Alpine history, as well as an instance of that minute 
criticism which 1s nowadays brought to bear upon Alpine topo- 
graphy without, it 1s te be hoped, any sacrifice of that exquisite 
jove de vivre touch which is so characteristic of the chronicles of 
the earlier days of the Alpine Club. The book is remarkable for 
its extreme accuracy, and of course is absolutely indispensable to 
any serious mountaineer. The author at his home in Grindelwald 
is the focus to which streams from all quarters information upon 
every possible mountain subject. He slices us all under a great 
obligation by collecting and issuing in such a suitable form all this 
material. J.P. F. 


awe ee ons —— _ _ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, February 1, 1910, Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, in the 
chair. 

The following candidates were ballotted for and elected members 
of the Club: Messrs. T. G. W. Fowler, H. O. Jones, J. C. Muir, 
H. R. Roger-Smith, P. Scoones, H. S. Tucker, R. V. Vernon, B. W. 
Watson. 

The PRESIDENT reported that the following members had died 
during the Pihgee 1909, in addition to those mentioned at the December 
meeting : Messrs. S. G. Buxton, T. C. Paris, H. Preston-Thomas, 
Rev. T. J. Prout, Lord Monkswell, and Colonel R. Lord. News had 
also been received of the death of a former member, the Right Rev. 
Wm. Awdry, Bishop of Tokio. An expression of sympathy had 
been conveyed to the Italian Alpine Club on the death of Comm. 
Antonio Grober, who had been President of that Club for nineteen 
aati Reference was made to the death of the well-known guide 

aniel Maquignaz, of Valtournanche. The PRESIDENT also announced 
that Miss Mary Vaux, of Philadelphia, had presented to the Club an 
interesting panorama of the Mount Assiniboine range, in the Canadian 
Rockies, and that Monsieur Loppe had presented three rare certifi- 
cates of ascents of the Buet, of the Col du Géant, and of Mont Blanc. 
A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. H. E. M. Stuttfield on his 
resignation of the position of Honorary Librarian. 

r. W. N. Lina read a paper on ‘ A Traverse of Monte Rosa and 
other Expeditions,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. Raf 

Captain Farrar said: ‘I have hstened with great interest to 
Mr. ling’s paper. It is a fitting parallel to the paper on the Dent 
Blanche by Mr. Raeburn, which was one of the best papers I have 
seen in the “Journal.” These two men worthily uphold the high 
standard of mountaineering which this Club expects from its 
members: they know what they are going to do, and they do it ina 
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serious and workmanlike manner. This eastern face of Monte Rosa 
always makes on one a profound impression. It seems to me to 
- have moreover a very human interest, for it is at once a monument 
to the powers and to the fate of a fine mountaineer, Ferdinand 
Imseng. I have followed him on two of the four great expeditions 
upon which his fame is mainly based, viz. the Nord-End from 
Macugnaga and the Weisshorn from Zinal, and I never go to 
Macugnaga but I halt a moment at the churchyard where he lies. 
The Nord-End 1s safe, as you are mainlv ona rock ridyve. I did it 
late in September 1897, and we were all dav aloneside the Marinelli 
couloir, and never saw anvthing fall. Twas with Daniel Maquienaz, 
who had never seen that face of the mountain, yet he led me all day 
without a check, as if he were on the Matterhorn itself. We guided 
people who have served under great masters have that advantage 
over Ling and others, and it 1s the more to their credit when they do 
those things without similar help.’ 

Sir Martin Conway said: ‘I used to interest mvself greatly in 
this face of Monte Rosa and its continuation to the Weissthor. 
When first I paid attention to the whole question the routes were 
in such chaos that no one knew what had been done and what had 
not been done. My designs on the east face never materialised. 
The only ascent I have made in that direction was one that has not 
been repeated, the crossing of a pass at the foot of the Jagerhorn 
towards the north—a verv interesting pass. Stones fall down nearly 
the whole of this face. I have been at the bottom of the Marinelli 
couloir often, but I never saw anvthing come down. It seems to be 
quiet for a long time; so I was told by a shepherd who was looking 
after his sheep in full view of it. I can only sav how much pleasure 
this paper, and the excellent views that we have seen, have viven me, 
and return mv share of thanks to the reader of it for the pleasure he 
has given us.’ 

Mr. Brapsy said : ‘ I crossed the Cima di Jazzi three or four years 
ago from Macugnaga to Zermatt. The weather was very bad. As 
a matter of fact the ridge is not difficult; it is easv in good weather 
and a pleasant climb. We found snow where there ought to have 
been rocks, and eame in for a storm of snow and wind. When we 
arrived at the top of the Cima di Jazzi we could scarcelv see each 
other, and had to come down entirely by compass. I never realised 
before how difficult it is to steer straight by compass. We meant to 
come by the Gorner Glacier, and we found ourselves on the Findelen 
Glacier. Ling and Raeburn climb two on @ rope. During that 
season I climbed two on a rope with Dr. Wilson. There 1s one thing 
to be said for that : vou feel as safe with two as with three, and feeling 
goes along wav inthese things. Travelling with one man who knows 
vour ways, and vou his, vou get on well together. But two things 
may occur to one: if vou happen to fall into 4 crevasse with one man 
alone you would wish that there were two: and if an accident did 
happen, vou would be bound to leave the other man alone, perhaps 
for twenty-four hours, before anv one could reach him. But except 
for those two things it is a very charming way of climbing.’ 


-_ 
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Mr. Reape said: ‘I would hike to recommend to those who think 
the Monte Rosa expedition too big, to try one we made the vear before 
last, for it completely circumscribes the main mass of Monte Rosa. 
The first davis overthe New Weissthor from the Riffel to the Belvédeére 
above Macugnaga ; the second day over the Colle delle Loccie, which 
lies on the aréte dividing the E. and S. faces of Monte Rosa, to the 
Sesia hut; the third dav over the main chain by the Sesia Joch. 
The Sesia Joch is one of the highest passes of the Alps, and used to 
have an evil reputation. However it is not at all dangerous, nor 
difficult, though it is very steep. Any expedition on the south 
face of Monte Rosa must be a fine one, and this tour is, I 
should think, next best to the ascent from Macugnaya described 
to-night.’ 

Sir Epwarp Davipson said : ‘I should hke to say one word, if I 
mav, in favour of a verv fine pass from Macuynaga to Zermatt over 
this eastern wall, which may be crossed by members no longer 
possessing the phvsical powers of the reader of the paper. That is 
the Old Weissthor Pass, which is not now used; at any rate for some 
years past I have not heard of any passage of it in this direction. It 
ls a very fine rock-climb, and is not too long. It was said at one 
time to be dangerous from falling stones, but I do not think it is so 
if the right wav is chosen and proper precautions taken. Sir Martin 
is, 1 think, of the same opinion. The east face of Monte Rosais one of 
the most stupendous sights that can be seenin the Alps. Some of us 
cannot now follow in the footsteps of the gentleman who read the 
paper, but most of us can go to the top of the Ludwigshohe, one of the 
minor peaks of Monte Rosa, which 1s unduly neglected, but which 
commands a magnificent view of this great cirque from a point of 
peculiar vantage. I can strongly recommend this ascent, which 
can be combined with others, as time and inclination may dictate. 
I should also like to say a word in appreciation of the very great 
Italian guide who has passed awav from us since we last met. With 
the exception of Captain Farrar I think I have been more than any 
other member of our Club with Daniel Maquignaz, and I feel that if 
Ido not pav some small tribute to the memory of this great moun- 
taigpeer—certainlv the first Italian wuide of his generation, a most 
worthy successor to his uncle and to Jean Antoine Carrel, a man 
recognised fur years past on the Italian side of the Matterhorn as 
the leading spirit of the valley—I should be failing in what is due 
to a very old friend and to a verv remarkable personality, and one 
of the greatest rock-climbers ever known. I recollect that Christian 
Klucker, who was an extremely fine cragsman himself, and if a 
rather severe certainly a most competent critic, once said to me 
(it was, I believe, in 1894, after we three had ascended the Grépon 
together, under verv difficult conditions) that Alfred Simond was, he 
thought, the best granite rock climber he knew, and then added, 
** Aber Daniel kommt ihm sehr, sehr wenig nach” —a most 
generous and Just testimonial from one great guide to another of 
different race. On crevassed snowfields or in a complicated icefall 
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Daniel was like a well-bred hound, the tvpical “bon chien qui 
chassait de race.”’ He had, as Monsieur Loppé once happily ex- 
pressed it, “le vrai instinct des glaciers.”” He was perhaps not quite 
such a great step-cutter as some few others, but taken all inal] he was 
a great master of his craft who has been scarcely, if ever, surpassed.’ 

Dr. WILLIAMSON said: ‘I consider mvself verv fortunate in that 
during my last two seasons I climbed with such a master of the craft 
as Daniel Maquignaz. To be with him on a difficult climb was the 
best Sractieal lesan in mountaineering that one could have. A really 
great guide like him differs from others in that his judgment never 
seems to falter at a difticult place.’ 

Mr. JARDINE said : ‘I wish to ask the reader of the paper whether 
the gendarme he mentioned between the Wellenkuppe and the Gabel- 
horn can be crossed over. I was taken under it, which was dificult. 
I understood the reader to say that he had crossed it.’ 

The PRESIDENT, in moving a vote of thanks to the reader of the 
paper, said that Mr. Ling’s interesting description of the ascent of 
the east face of Monte Rosa indicated that, under the conditions they 
had encountered, he and Mr. Raeburn had accomplished a severe 
climb, the ascent of less than 5,000 feet from the Marinelli hut to 
the summit having given them fourteen hours of hard work. The 
details of the previous ascents of the same face recapitulated by 
Mr. Ling suggested that the time of ten hours, given by Conwav’s 
‘Guide,’ was possible only under very favourable conditions. 
Messrs. Ling and Raeburn were to be convratulated on having 
made an exceedingly fine expedition. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to 
Mr. Ling. 

In reply to Mr. Jardine Mr. Line said that they did not cross the 
gendarme on the Wellenkuppe-Obergabelhorn ridge over the top, 
but by the face, and added that as far as he was aware the gendarme 
itself had never been climbed. 

Sir Epwarp Davipson, however, mentioned that he had, with the 
aid of Daniel Maquignaz, traversed over the top of it in 1899, and 
that this had since been done to his knowledge on other occasions. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, March 1, 1910, Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, in the 
chair. 

The PRESIDENT said : I am extremely sorry to have to report the 
death of Mr. A. J. Butler. He was, as vou know, editor of the * Alpine 
Journal’ from 1890 to 1893, and had rendered the Club many 
valuable services during his membership of twenty-three years 
Although his health had been’ failing for the last three vears, he had 
borne up against his illness in a marvellous manner, had maintained 
his interest in the Club to the last, and attended the meetings until 
quite recently. . 

Mr. Lear said: I think we shall all miss Mr. Butler, who was 
amongst us so recently. He was a faithful and old friend of the 
Club. Personally I knew him for many years in connection with a 
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certain Cambridge Club, the ‘ Apostles.” He was a typical ‘ apostle’ 
delighting in close intellectual talk with other minds. He had 
always a play of wit. and was ever searching for truth. For those 
reasons he was ever the best of company, though he shone more in 
close intimacy than in public, and endeared himself to all who knew 
him closely. His failing health was for some time painfully evident 
to all his friends, but no one could fail to recoynise the courage with 
which he faced it. While regretting his loss we mav derive some 
comfort from the fact that he retained his spirits to the end, and that 
he has gone to his death with verv little suffering. Iam sure that we 
should all wish that the condolences of the Club should be sent to 
his family. He was a very good friend to us. 

The PrRestDENT announced that Mr. W. W. Simpson had presented 
to the Club a copy of the royal folio plates of Brockedon’s * Passes 
of the Alps,’ of which it is believed that only twelve copies were issued 
at the price of 70 guineas each. 

Mr. ees wished to inquire what decision the Committee had 
come to with reyard to a proposal made last year as to publishing 
plates of some of the leading photographs shown at the May exhibi- 
tions of the Club. 

The PRESIDENT replied that the Committee had gone very care- 
fully into the matter, and had careful estimates made as to the 
probable cost, and that having found that a sale of 500 copies at 
5s. each would be required to cover the cost, they were not 
prepared to suggest that the Club should do anvthing in the matter. 

Mr. C. D. Rowertson read a paper on ‘ Alpine Humour.’ 

Mr. Haskett-SMITH thought it was dithcult to define Alpine 
humour. Certainly it must have an element of incongruity. It must 
also have local colouring and also some technical flavour about it. 
He wished to congratulate Mr. Robertson on his excellent paper. 

Mr. Mum said : I also wish to congratulate Mr. Robertson on the 
happy way in which he treated the subject. I thought of it more 
from the literary side, and made a select list of alpine humorists, at 
the head of which I placed Daudet and Willink. I may quote a 
remark made by Séemiond, one of Mr. Whvmper’s guides in Dauphine, 
as a humorous statement, not meant probably to be funny, * As to 
fleas, I do not pretend to be different to anvone else : I have them 

Messrs. WILLINK, C. Witsoy, C. SCHUSTER and the PRESIDENT 
also took part inthe discussion, and the proceedings closed with a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Robertson for his paper. 

The PRESIDENT then called on Mr. Young to subnut his motion, of 
which due notice had been given. 

Mr. WINTHROP YOUNG moved that * The Alpine Club is in favour 
of the adoption of a distinctive emblem which can be used by 
members. The following statement represents the purport of his 
speech : 

Since the motion to adopt a badge or colour was last considered the 
constitution of the Club and the circumstances under which moun- 
taineers climb have radically altered. 

0 2 
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In the early davs of the Club mountaineers were few ; thev all 
knew one another ; practically none but mountaineers were met with 
in the high Alps; no foreign clubs existed, and, with the exception 
of the members of the Alpine Club, climbers in the Alps were hardly 
to seek. A method of recognition was not needed. 

The Club now contains some 700 members. They are scattered 
over Britain. The large majority never meet, and it 1s doubtful if 
any individual could claim to know even a seventh of his fellow- 
members by sight. 

The object of such a Club is to further mountaineering, as at once 
the most serious and intimate of active sports, by offering a common 
ground for acquaintance, for mutual assistance, and for intercourse 
to those who climb in the Alps. That the Club falls far short of this 
ideal is but too plain to all who have begun or prosecuted their 
mountaineering in the Alps in recent vears. 

The Alps are crowded, up to their huts and highest hotels, by 
innumerable of our non-climbing or ‘ Baedeker ’-climbing com- 
patriots, and by yet more from America. Members of the Club, if 
their orbits cross for a night or so at one of the numerous centres, 
have no means of recognition. They can rarely, without intrusive- 
ness, discover one another's names. Even if they do, few are 
provided with a hist for reference. In the fear of seeming assertive 
or discourteously ignorant, mention of membership is instinctively 
avoided, and our national reticence is by so much the more intensi- 
fied. Consequently the younger members of the Club or those whose 
residence gives them no opportunity for attending meetings mav, 
and in many instances which have been cited actually do visit the 
Alps year after year without ever meeting consciously another 
member, or getting any benefit or amenity from their membership. 
Be it remembered that the great mass of Englishmen, who will be 
the last to assert to a stranger their membership, say cof the Leander, 
M.C.C., or Guards’ Clubs, are ready enough in prac tice to wear the 
Club colours, and to greet others similarly distinguished. It is the 
first step, the finding the ground of common interest, that presents 
all] the difficulty to our national character, which is sociable enough 
under its surface. And in the Alps the meetings are so brief, the 
mass of non-members and foreigners so much in the majority, that 
this first step assumes verv large proportions, and is, as a matter of 
experience, very rarely surmounted. 

Our senior members, and more especially those resident in London, 
feel no such check. Their names, or their guides, precede them, 
and every centre offers them sutticient old acquaintances. The 
whole weight falls upon the vounger or less known climbers. They 
have no means of recognising one another, no method, except 
uncongenial assertion, to make their membership known to older 
members, even if they discover their names. We hear, constantly, 
anecdotes of the géne this produces. : 

On the ground, therefore, of fulfilling the social function of the 
Club, of doing for members all over England what the ‘ Informal 
Meetings ’ have been found to do for a number of London residents, 
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some means of identification in the Alps, as among ourselves, is surely 
indicated ? * 

A second and very urgent consideration is our relationship with 
foreign climbers. From them we hear on all sides, and from all 
nationalities, year after year, the same protest. ‘It is all very 
well for you to consider yourselves too exclusive and too dignified 
for a recognition mark, but what is the effect ? We foreigners 
cannot distinguish you in huts, hotels, or on peaks, from the crowds 
of British and American tourists, Polytechnics perhaps. We should 
like to greet the Alpine Club men as fellow mountaineers, to give 
them the courteous treatment due to the first of Clubs, but how 
are we todoso? For us you must remain, and of your own choice, 
indistinguishable from the “ circular ” tourists who form your great 
majority.’ 

This again, and it might be illustrated by many actual cases, 
affects principally the younger or less known members, the majority 
of the Club. 

A third consideration, to which I attach great importance, is our 
relationship with the guides, with the hut-keepers, hotel-keepers, &c. 
Their difficulty is the same as that of the forciaa climbers : they 
cannot distinguish us from the mass of tourists with no especial 
claims upon their consideration. But their difficulty is of more 
importance, as it concerns the actual comfort of climbers more 
nearlv. Anyone who has climbed in the Alps of recent years will 
have had forced upon his notice the difference of considerate treat- 
ment in the huts, of confidence in his financial capacity to pay 
pace or hotels, of comradeship as contrasted with an apathetic 

usiness connection, which the fact of his being known as an English 
Alpine Club climber produces—when it is known. To be known to 
beloue to the Club secures us consideration. The mass of us do not 
like to have to affirm it continually. It is again a case of the 
difference of proclaiming ‘I am in the Guards!’ or of wearing the 
red and black as a sociable distinction. 

To be known to belong to the Club confers on each individual the 
dignity of the Club. It will also develop the sense of responsibility. 
Those who have ever had to do with the organisation of any collec- 
tive body of human beings, soldiers, sailors, sporting clubs, social 
clubs, hunts, &c., know well that the first essential towards giving 
each individual a sense of responsibility for the whole is to let it be 
apparent, by some outward sign, that he represents the whole. The 
point is too obvious to emphasise. Our Club has always stood for 
certain very distinct and very widely proven traditions of moun- 
taineering. There is danger of these being lost sight of in our 


fo ee se re 


* The ‘ card,’ as issued by the Roval Geographical Society, which Mr. Fresh- 
field advocates, is not a case in point. Explorers necessarily have no common 
meeting-ground. The ‘card’ is an official passport for ofhcial use. For social 
purposes it would be as easy for a modest Briton to proclaim his membership 
aloud as to lead perpetually A.C. cards from his pocket on the,chance of the 
suit being followed ! 
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present heterogeneous organisation. The best means of ensuring 
their knowledge by younger members and their continuance in 
practice is to secure increased recognition and intercourse among 
members, senior and junior, and to promote the sense of responsi- 
bility for these traditions by encouraging the wearing of a visible 
public evidence of membership. Public opinion cannot exist 
without mutual recognition as a preliminary to communication. 

To sum up, the reasons which have induced us to support the 
selection of a mark of identification, either badge or colour, or both, 
are :— 

1. It will tend to promote readier intercourse and establish possi- 
bilities of mutual assistance among members ; and s8o restore to the 
Club something of the unity which now only survives among those 
who frequent the London meetings. 

2. It will go far to ameliorate our relations with foreign climbers. 

3. It will secure our better treatment in huts and hotels and from 
guides. 

4. It will increase the individual sense of responsibility for our 
great mountaineering traditions. 

And what are the arguments against it? May I sum them up 
ee with as brief a reply ? 

‘The proposal was rejected in the past as unnecessary.’ 

The conditions of the Club and of climbing have completely 
altered. Then it would have been socially useless to the Club and 
aggressive to foreigners. Now it may help to prevent the social 
disintegration of the Club and would be welcomed by foreign 
at 

2. ‘ It is ridiculous to wear decorations or colours.’ 

Experience shows that the nerwness alone offends our taste. It is 
thought quite natural to wear a recognised club colour. 

The same argument was recently used against the creation of the 
Old Etonian colour, which has now become one of the best known 
in the Empire. The same argument might be used against the 
Leander button and ribbon ; a Club which has an entrance qualifica- 
tion like our own, and occupies, internationally in the rowing world, 
& position very similar to ours in the mountaineering. On the rivers, 
not only of England but of Holland and Germany, ‘the ribbon marks 
the wearer out for special consideration as a qualitied oarsman, 
and as one to whose opinion difhiculties may be deferred. The dignity 
of the Club makes the dignity of the colour or badge. Ours is 
admittedly the premier mountaineering club. 

3. It has been said that ‘ however rivht in our own country, it is 
absurd to wear our colours abroad.’ 

The Alps are the home country for Alpine climbers. As well argue 
that a member of the Meath Hunt should not wear his * Hunt 
Button’ when he hunts with the Meath in Ireland, because he 
happens to reside in London! The fact that we climb in Switzerland 
should make us all the less ready to run counter to the local feeling 
which resents our present ‘lofty anonymity.’ And it must be re- 
membered that our ‘ exclusiveness,’ or superiority, is only perce p- 
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tible to our own self-satisfaction at home. In the Alps the foreigner, 
the guide, and even our unwitting fellow members, ase us and pass 
us by, if we are unknown personally to them, with the mass of our 
less responsibly-mannered tourist compatriots. 

4. ‘It should be sufficient for us to join the foreign clubs and get 
the privileges involved in wearing their badges.’ 

We are ready to support foreign clubs both financially and by 
our good will, but most of us would prefer to derive our dignity and 
owe any consideration we may receive to the recognised position of 
our own. 

5. ‘ Many individuals have no wish to wear any colour or mark, 
from personal preference.’ 

As in the case of all club marks or colours, the wearing of it will 
be, of course, absolutelv optional. 

Finally, it is suggested for the consideration of members that 
this is a proposal whose benefit will be felt: primarily by those of the 
Club who visit the Alps or still climb regularly ; and it is hoped that, 
in voting, the advantage which will be derived by the younger, the 
less seen but not the less active, or less considerable sections of our 
Club, from a readier mutual recognition and a more considerate 
external treatment, will be carefully weighed against the vague 
feeling of personal prejudice that the word badge or colour by itself 
inevitably excites. 

Dr. LonestaFF seconded the motion. He said: On several 
occasions when climbing without guides I should have been glad to 
have had a badge. I belong to the C.A.I., and when in club huts 
with Italians I wear the badge and find it most useful. All the 
arguments stated in favour of a badge I agree with, and there are 
other arguments also, though as a liberal-minded man myself I am 
usually against all innovations. 

The PRESIDENT read a letter from Mr. C. Pilkington in which he 
suggested that the matter should not be decided by the Meeting but 
referred to the whole Club for decision. 

Mr. G. L. Stewart supported Mr. Young’s proposal, but preferred 
a colour to a badge. He pointed out that existing badges worn 
in the Alps were those of Clubs giving each other’s members reciprocal 
rights, and considered the wearing of a badge of our own in their 
huts would be adversely criticised by them as claiming rights to 
which we had no title. He believed that members of foreign Alpine 
clubs, next to seeing us wear their badge, would welcome our using 
some other kind of distinction of our own. He referred to Mr. 
J. A. B. B. Bruce’s recent efforts to increase our membership of the 
S.A.C., and thought it was the duty of our members to belong to it, 
or one of the other foreign Alpine clubs, and so obtain their reciprocal 
rights and the use of a badge. 

Mr. Wo.tiasTon said: I agree with Mr. Young and his excellent 
reasons. A badge would be very useful for the vounyer members 
of the Club. If one comes across another climber one shows a 
certain aloofness, but with a badve, if he were a member of the 
Alpine Club, you would recognise each other at once. 
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Mr. READE said : I strongly support the motion. One's experiences 
in the Alps support what Mr. Young has said. Of course it is said 
not to be English to proclaim oneself in this wav. Every other 
climbing club has some badge, and it may be somewhat resented by 
the other clubs that we hide our identity. One need not be afraid 
that people will use the badge for advertisement. By the time that 
a man has been elected a member of this Club he has a certain 
responsibility and experience. If vou meet an Englishman in the 
Alps, it is a somewhat delicate matter to ask him if he 1s a member 
of the Club. 

Mr. SPENCER said : Several crack hunts wear a hunt button after 
a proof of qualification, and it is worn with a sense of privilege 
accorded. I support the motion. 

Mr. Dovueias FRESHFIELD opposed the motion. The following 
statement represents with some omissions and additions the gist and 
purport of his remarks :-— 

The suggestion that the Alpine Club should adopt and authorise its 
members to wear a distinctive emblem of the nature of a badge, or a 
ribbon, has, I believe, twice previously been brought before us and 
laughed out of court. It appears to me to be a proposal contrary 
to the natural, or inherited, instincts of Englishmen, and alien to the 
spirit and traditions of this Club. It is, of course, the fact that 
sportsmen and athletes in our country often assume distinctive 
dresses or ribbons, and that among the younger generation there 
has been lately what may almost be termed a craze for wearing 
colours. But this seems to me no argument for men of mature years 
wearing a self-bestowed badge or ribbon, and wearing it, moreover, 
in foreign countries. Even at home and in the case of orders given 
for public services the average Englishman is averse to wearing 
them except on official occasions. Very good cause, therefore, 
ought to be shown before we ask our members to make themselves 
& conspicuous exception to a national habit, which has almost 
attained to the dignity of arule. I cannot consider that such cause 
has been shown. I have listened with care to Mr. Youny’s argument. 
He alleges, among other considerations, that a badge would serve 
as a financial guarantee, that it might obtain members special 
concessions in hotels and better treatment in club huts, that it 
would facilitate social relations by serving in the place of an intro- 
duction, that it would be helpful to both parties in negotiations with 
guides, and lastly that it would please foreign climbers. 

It appears to me that all these aims might be attained as well— 
or nearly as well—by a simple step which would not be distasteful, 
as an emblem would be, to a certain portion of the Club. The 
wearing of such an ornament could not be made compulsory, and 
many members would undoubtedly abstain from using it. I can 
see, however, no objection to every ‘member being supplied annually 
with a card which would serve as a certificate of membership. Such 
cards are in use in several foreign Alpine Clubs, and in our own 
Royal Geographical Society. They could be exhibited whenever 
desirable, to money-changers, hotel-keepers, hut-yuardians, guides, 
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or others. Members who found this suggestion inadequate for social 
ends might well resort to a practice common in the youth of the Club, 
and add on arrival the letters A.C. to their names in the Hotel Book. 

Finally, I cannot think that we are called on to change our tradi- 
tions, or to abandon our habitual modesty, in order to please certain 
foreigners. A foreign climber who is a gentleman will always be 
courteous to an Englishman who meets him halfway. Those of a 
different sort would not, according to my experience, modify their 
demeanour even though they knew the person they were addressing 
to be the President of our Club. 

I should like to add that a proposal similar to Mr. Young’s was 
made a few vears ago in the Roval Geographical Society, and rejected 
by the Council with the approval of the Fellows. In that body the 
ticket of membership has been found to answer all purposes. On 
the whole, therefore, the motion before us fails to justify itself to my 
taste or to my judgment, and I trust it may not be adopted. 

Mr. J. A. B. Bruce said: I think Mr. Pilkington’s letter is well 
worth the consideration of the meeting. I do not agree with Mr. 
Freshfield in thinking that Englishmen do not care about decora- 
tions. Thereis much to be said for Mr. Young’s proposal. There are 
laws in most countries about wearing foreiyn badges, and perhaps 
we ought to consider whether the Swiss would like to see us wearing 
a foreign badge. The best way to treat this matter would be to 
refer it to a referendum of the Club. 

Mr. Corry said: One point distinguishing this Club from other 
similar clubs is that it 1s a social club, and not a Verein, and [ 
think that for that reason a badge would not be suitable. 

Mr. Brapby said : It seems to me that people wear badges to show 
that they are better than others. The lower the standard of educa- 
tion the greater the desire for badges. What we ought to consider 
is whether the badge would add to the dignity of the club. It is 
useful to make introductions, but after all the only introduction vou 
wish in the Alps is that you climb. If the Club agrees to the resolu- 
tion, we ought all to wear the badge, but I think ‘that it is unneces- 
sary. 

Dr. SavaGE said: I think strongly with Mr. Freshfield. I think 
the badge would not add additional dignity to the individual or to 
the Club. Tobe known to be a member of the Alpine Club is often 
to be asked to take part in expeditions in which you have no desire 
to take part. 

Mr. C. ScHUSTER said: There is nothing whatever in the motion 
that lays any obligation on any member to wear a badge if the 
motion were carried. At the same time, if the Club ayrees to a 
badge or colour or other distinctive mark, it would be a misfortune 
if everyone did not wear it. Of course we are bound to consider 
whether it is likely to add to the prestige of the Club. I have long 
been hesitating as to this, and it is only after very prolonged con- 
sideration that I have come, with some reluctance, to be in favour 
of the motion. It cannot add to the dignity of the Club if the 
older members do not wear it. It is all very well for older members 
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to remain solitary and magnificent. The thing is proposed for the 
sake of the Club and for the younger members. The older members 
are thinking of the time when thev were reallv all well known in the 
Alps; when you might be certain at anv mountain hut that the 
majority of those there were Englishmen and probably members of 
the Club. It is becoming a fact rather different now. The prestige 
of the Club has to be considered. The members of foreign clubs are 
inclined to say, ‘ Why is it that, being members of what claims to be 
the premier Club, vou hide your light under a bushel?’ They have 
a respect for this Club as the premier in time of birth and reputation 
and greatness of performance. In not acknowledging kinship, we are 
affecting a superiority to them and tothe sport. Members of foreign 
clubs shrink from Englishmen until thev justify their nationality by 
performance. They do not receive an Englishman merely as an 
Englishman. The Club is growing verv big, and it is impossible 
even to know those who vear by year join it. Weshould have some 
way of keeping up with the new members. 

Mr. Dent said: I think it would be a pity if this meeting came to 
anv decision, and therefore I should like to move as an amendment 
what Mr. Pilkington has suggested, that this question, on which 
there is evidently considerable difference of opinion, should be referred 
to the Club as a whole. I voted against such a suggestion twenty- 
B1X years ago, and the arguments then were nearly the same as those 
used to-night. I consider that the matter should be referred to the 
Club by the Committee, and that the Committee in doing so state 
that such is the desire of this meeting, and that the Committee express 
no opinion in regard to the matter. I therefore move as an amend- 
ment— 

‘That a poll of the members be taken to ascertain whether the 
Alpine Club is in favour of the adoption of a distinctive emblem 
which can be used by members.’ 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. FRESHFIELD. 

Captain Farrar said : The objection to referring the matter to the 
Club seems to me that those who do not come to the Alps will vote 
against the suggestion, and the others will be overruled. I know a 
great deal about foreign clubs, and I feel certain that the adoption 
of some badge will be well received by foreign clubs. Thev look on 
us as Very stand-off people. A badge is useful in making us known 
to other people. I should be very glad to wear some indication of 
membership. 

Mr. JAMES said: I think that we ought to wear a badge. As manv 
members who under the amendment will be asked to vote have not 
heard what has been said to-night, I should like to propose that some 
report be sent to them when they are asked to vote. 

Mr. Symons said: I came to the meeting without any decided 
opinions. I do not see whv we should hide ourselves from members 
of foreign clubs, but I think it would be a pity if the suggestion 
was carried bv a bare majority. 

The amendment was then put and carried by a majority. 

It was then put as a substantive motion and carried. 
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A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, April 5, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, 
in the chair. 

The PrRestDEnNT said: For the second time in a little more than 
two years we have undergone the bitter experience of losing a 
member by an accident on the mountains, and the second accident, 
like the first, has cut short a career of brilliant promise at a moment 
when no one realised that there was any actual danger. The mis- 
fortune is not less distressing when we remember that only a month 
ago Mr. Robertson was here amongst us and gave us the pleasure of 
hearing & most excellent paper. Although he had been a member 
only two years, he had made manv friends amongst us : his delightful 
personality and disposition won the sympathy and affection of 
evervone who knew him ; indeed it was impossible not to like him, 
and he was as popular outside the Club as in it. We have lost a 
member whom we should alwavs have been proud to have in the 
Club had he lived, and we feel the deepest sympathy with his family 
and also with those companions to whom fell the sore trial of seeing 
so valuable a life sacrificed. 

Mr. C. Scuvuster said: The member of the Club who above all 
others would most appropriately have said a word to-night on Mr. 
Robertson is absent, and it was suggested to me as I came into the 
room that I might on behalf of his friends express their sense of loss 
thev feel at his death. It is almost impossible speaking on these 
occasions to express really what one feels. One stands so near the 
danger of running off into mere rhetoric, and that would not be 
appropriate to his life or thoughts or to the circumstances of his 
death. He was educated at Eton, and then at Trinity College, 
Cambndge, and then became Clerk to the Treasury, where lis 
colleagues expected a great future for him. He was a very fine 
climber ; he was, as Mr. Woolley said, devoted to the Alps, and being 
still a very young man he never in conversation hesitated for a single | 
moment to lay stress on the dutv of keeping the rules and guarding 
the lives of oneself and of one’s party : vet he was prepared to go , 
sometimes further than some of us as to the necessity of incurring the 
risk of the extreme penalty. He was more than all that. He was 
a most attractive companion, he was to those who had the benefit of 
his friendship a true friend, a very true friend, and his loss is a great 
loss to the Club, and with regard to those with whom he was more 
closely associated in climbing, his loss will make a difference. I do 
not think we shall look on the Alps in future in quite the same way 
that we have. We shall feel that his spirit has passed away lke the 
spirits of others before him to sanctify for us the hills on which we 
climb. 

Sir Epwarp Davipson said: As one of the senior members of the 
Club who greatly prized the friendship of the late Mr. Robertson, 
and will ever cherish his memory, I should like to associate myself 
with every word so truly, so feelinuly and so gracefully said by 
Mr. Schuster. As an appropriate tribute to our loss paid as it should 
be in this room I feel that there is nothing to add to it. His death is 
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a great loss to the Club present and prospective, a greater loss to the 
Civil Service of the country, in which I do not hesitate to sav he 
would one day have risen to the verv highest place. How that loss 
came about is inscrutable to us. Those whom the gods love die 
young. That was surely so in his case. He has left behind in the 
Club and outside not an enemy, only the sweetest memories. 

The PRESIDENT made the following statement: I have to make 
an announcement regarding the British Antarctic expedition of 1910. 

It has been represented to Captain R. Scott that the success of his 
expedition might be furthered if he took with him a good Alpine 
guide proficient in ice-work. 

It will be remembered that Sir BE. Shackleton’s partv had several 
narrow escapes on the Beardmore Glacier, and eventually lost their 
last pony in a crevasse. It is conceivable that the assistance of an 
Alpine guide, by preventing this accident and by saving much 
valuable time on the glacier, might have turned the scale and enabled 
the expedition to carry out the complete programme. 

Captain Scott is, therefore, desirous a taking out a guide if the 
right man can be found, and if the expense is not too great. 

As it seems consistent with the objects of the Alpine Club that it 
should help to promote the exploration of the mountainous region of 
the Antarctic continent, the Committee have sanctioned an appeal to 
the members of the Club for subscriptions to enable Captain Scott 
to secure the services of a suitable Alpine guide to accompany the 
expedition. 

The accounts of the Club for 1909 were presented by the Hon. 
Secretary and unanimously passed. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Auditors. 

The PRESIDENT announced the result of the post-card vote with 
regard to the adoption of a distinctive emblem to is used by members 
ofthe Alpine Club. He stated that 265 votes had been received in 
favour and 138 against. 

Sir Epwarp Davipson thereupon moved that it be referred to 
the Committee to select such an emblem. This. was seconded by 
Mr. SHEA and carried. 

Mr. Broke asked if the selection would be submitted to the Club 
for their approval or not ? 

The PRESIDENT said that the matter would be submitted to the 
Club before it was adopted. 

Dr. O. K. WILLIAMson read a paper entitled ‘ The Sudlenzspitze 
from the Fee Glacier and other Climbs on the Saas Grat,’ which was 
illustrated by lantern slides. Messrs. Symons, Broome, and the 
President took part in the discussion ; and a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Williamson for his paper. 


forrigenda, 


Page 138, lines 9,10, fur ‘a grand-nephew of Prince Bismarck’ read ‘related 
to the families of von Rabe and Bismarck.’ 
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THE Birps OF THE ALPs. 
By F. W. HEADLEY. 


(Read before the Alpine Club, May 2, 1910.) 


T one time I held the view to which, I believe, many moun- 
taineers, even when they grow ‘shorter in wind as in 
memory long.’ yet affectionately cling, that the Alps exist 
simply and svlely for the purpose of being climbed. I have 
no wish to attempt the Herculean task of overthrowing that 
theory. I am merely going to put in a plea for an unappre- 
ciated by-product of the Alps—viz., the birds. I have often 
heard it maintained that there are no birds in the Alps, or so 
few that thev are not worth looking for or talking about. This 
notion I wish to combat. The fact is that 1f vou start with 
the view that a thing does not exist, it is very likely that you 
will never see it. In reality there are a number of birds to be 
seen in the Alps at all seasons. Even in winter, and at no mean 
altitude, there are still not a few who somehow manage to tind 
food though the ground is under snow and the thermometer 
well below freezing point. 

We may divide birds into classes on a very simple principle, 
the principle adopted with regard to plants by a dealer in 
botanical specimens at Pontresina ; according to this authority 
flowers were either good or bad: the good tlowers grew on the 
mountains, the bad ones were the product of the valleys. The 
principle was sound though the nomenclature was remarkable. 
We may adopt this plan for classifying the birds of the Alps, 
and for our present purpose we may elininate any birds 
which belong definitely to the plains. We begin, then, with the 
birds of the lower mountain valleys, for example, about the 
lake of Geneva, and up the valley beyond, say to Brigue. 
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These I should describe, not as bad but, as only rather good ; 
I would not speak of any bird as bad. ‘Then come other birds 
that may be seen up to a height of seven or eight thousand feet 
above the sea-level, and lastly there are a few whose favourite 
haunts are above the snow line. ‘There is, of course, much 
complication in the case of birds. ‘The individual bird has 
mobility, and the individual plant has none. Moreover, there 
are many birds, which without being in the usual sense migrants, 
yet descend to rather lower levels in autumn and ascend again 
when spring comes and the mountains are more hospitable. 

I propose now to start from the lake of Geneva, early in 
August, and point out some of the birds that one may hope to 
see there. And first I select one that is unfortunately rare, the 
osprey or fish eagle, much more often to be seen on other lakes, 
e.g. on the lake of Lucerne. ‘The red kite, the next I take, 
is generally to be seen at the upper end, near Villeneuve. 
It can easily be distinguished from other birds of prev by its 
divided tail. In the valley just above the lake there are 
kestrel hawks, carrion crows, Jays, magpies, green woodpeckers, 
red-backed shrikes (butcher birds), redstarts, white wagtails, 
nuthatches, tree-creepers, wrynecks, meadow  pipits, tiv 
catchers, linnets, goldtinches, chattinches, at least four kinds of 
tit, kingfishers, wild ducks. The house-sparrow is almost 
ubiquitous, and 1s at home at quite respectable altitudes. 
If we go up aside valley, e.g. from Sion to Arolla, we shall tind 
that a number of these birds are still to be seen: the different 
classes have a great deal of over-lap. The house-martin nests 
in cliffs just below Evolena. In the valley below he is usually 
a house-imartin properly so-called, fixing his nest sometimes 
even against the almost smooth wood of houses built in chalet 
style—a tine masonic feat. We ascend a good deal above 
Sion before we get rid of the carrion crow and the jay, and the 
kestrel 1s often seen at considerable altitudes. Birds that we 
did not see lower down begin to show themselves—an occa- 
sional nightingale, the common swift, and the Alpine swift, 
a bird of majestic flight. When we reach Arolla there 1s much 
to be seen among the pine trees close to the hotels: there are 
chaffinches, nuthatches, tits in plenty, mistle thrushes, great 
spotted woodpeckers, and nutcrackers. ‘The nutcracker is a 
very familiar bird at Arolla. It is his habit to pull oft a cone, 
retire with it to a favourite perch, and there pick out every 
single seed and eat it. Like the greatest of the Caesars, the 
nutcracker holds that nothing is done as long as anything 
remains to be done. Sometimes a number of small birds may 
be seen busily occupied on a single pine-tree. I once noticed 
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representatives of four species all on the same tree, and the 
number of individuals was astonishing. Among them were the 
familiar great tit and the mountain form of the marsh tit. 
The latter is markedly different in plumage from the common 
British marsh tit, for the black both on the nape and the chin 
extends some way lowerdown. And yet we cannot say that its 
special plumage is In any way an adaptation. Birds of the 
same species have often a way of forming separate races which 
keep apart, and sometimes these races are characterised by 
recognisable external differences ; sometimes there is nothing 
by which to distinguish them. 

Walking by the streams, especially the smaller ones that have 
no glacier water and are rich in weeds, we find water ouzels. 
Sometimes there 1s some bird music. Though August is not 
at all a good month for hearing the songs of birds, yet at 
Arolla they were not by any means all of them silent. There, 
or not much lower down, the wren was frequently in evidence. 
Between Arolla and Evolena the chiffchaff, the willow-warbler, 
and the blackcap (by some counted the finest of all our song- 
sters) were to be heard. The wryneck I had heard before I 
ascended from the Rhone Valley. Here we have what to me 
is @ very interesting thing. ‘These birds have acquired the 
power of song as a means of winning mates—this is the generally 
accepted theory, and probably it is true. But having once 
attained the power of song to meet a detinite need, they take a 
pleasure in its exercise when there is nothing to be gained by it. 
In the same way the spirit of combativeness is essential to men 
if they are to hold their own in the struggle for existence. 
But having once got this combative spirit, they go out of 
their way to find obstacles, mountains or other, in order that 
they may have the pleasure of overcoming them. 

Before going higher above Arolla to see what birds are to be 
discovered, I will mention a few that may be found at this or, 
some of them, at higher altitudes, though I have not myself 
happened to see them in this particular valley. There is the 
sand martin, and, to be distinguished from it by white spots on 
its outspread tail, there is the crag martin. ‘There is the grey 
wagtail with its very long tail, the loveliest to my mind of all 
the common wagtails, and there is not one of them that is not 
handsome. The tack-tack of the ring ouzel may be heard on the 
high grass slopes, and when he is inspected it will be found that 
he belongs to a separate mountain race having some white on 
the wing and also below it. Probably on sunny grass slopes 
the sweet little song of the Alpine accentor will be audible, and 
among the fir trees may be the fire-crested wren as well as the 
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golden-crested. There may be also the quaint crossbill, who 
sometimes miles a fir cone as thoroughly as a nutcracker. 
He is curiously parrot-like, and often to be seen clinging head 
downwards to the pine-shoots. One may have the luck to see 
the black woodpecker, a noble bird with a crown of crimson. 
The black woodpecker is now very rare, partly owing to the 
fact that so-called ornithologists and sportsmen have made a 
set at it. Too often this splendid bird and others, also un- 
happily rare, are to be seen, not upon the mountains or in the 
forests, but in the salles a manger of hotels, where with glassy 
eves they watch the long-drawn-out banquets of the lords of 
the earth. In Switzerland the law protects birds that require 
protection, and the penalties for its violation are severe. Still 
it is very difficult to come down on a particular offender. What 
is wanted is the support of the men of enlightenment who spend 
their holidays in the Alps. Were it known that in the eyes of 
members of Alpine Clubs, whether British or foreign, one bird 
on the mountains or in the forests 1s better than twenty in 
the glass case, the enforcement of the law would be easier. 
After this digression to other vallevs I go back to Arolla 
and from there ascend, sav, a thousand feet or more—a sunny 
slope is the most promising place—to see what birds are to be 
found. There are sure to be water-pipits with hghtish-brown 
plumage and blackish-brown legs. And it would be very odd 
if no black redstarts—their red-brown tails conspicuous as they 
rise—were to be seen. Unfortunately in August these hand- 
some birds are not at their best. Then there is the wheatear, 
@ very neat and shapely bird, recognisable by his white tail, 
which he displays when he tlies. Perhaps some red-legged 
partridges may get up. If we have luck we may see the wall- 
creeper, one of the most beautiful of all birds. The wall- 
creeper finds his food in perpendicular rock surfaces that have 
not been so absolutely baked by the sun that all their insect 
inhabitants have been killed. He can find claw-hold in the 
most impossible places, but if ever he feels the least msecure, 
he half lifts his wings as if to tloat himself upon the air, and this 
habit gives him the look of a buttertly, and a very lovely one. 
His feet, like those of his near relative the tree-creeper, are 
specially adapted for climbing. By way of contrast I have 
put together the feet of a woodpecker and a tree-creeper, 
each wonderfully adapted to a similar environment and mode 
of life, and vet verv different from one another, for the wood- 
pecker has two backward-pointing toes to support lim, 
while the tree-creeper has only one, but that one very strong 
and armed with an enormous claw. In adaptations it is often 
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not so much the nicety of adjustment to particular circum- 
stances that fills us with astonishment as the etticiency of the 
machinery. 

I now ascend another stage to see the birds of the high 
mountains. There are not many of them, but they make up 
for their want of numbers by their beauty or their grandeur, 
or by the strangeness of their habits or of their habitat. There 
is the snowfinch, whose plumage when he tlies shows that the 
mountains are his home. There is the ptarmigan, a remarkable 
instance of protective coloration, for by a special moult he puts 
on & special winter dress. The blackcock, on the other hand, 
has no special winter dress, but in the Alps, during a great 
part of the day, he buries himself beneath the snow and so 
requires none. In the morning and late afternoon he tinds 
berries enough to satisfy him. Then there is the Alpine 
chough, often to be seen in flocks above the snowline and often 
also below it. Sometimes a few individuals will keep near a 
hut, and pick up scraps that fall from the mountaineer’s table. 
The ery of the Alpine chough 1s a rapid succession of rather 
shrill and not harsh notes, very different from that of the 
Cornish chough. 

The great birds of prey next demand our attention. Unfor- 
tunately most of them are by no means common. Indeed, the 
Limmergeyer is extinct, according to most authorities, in the 
Alps. No longer does he prey upon lambs, foxes, hares, no 
longer does he carry aloft into the air the bones of dead cattle, 
and then drop them upon the rocks in order to break them and 
so get at the marrow, his favourite article of diet. The griffon 
vulture, so common in some parts of Spain, seems never to 
have been common in the Alps. But the golden eagle may 
be seen, the golden eagle, the king of all the birds of the Alps, 
and there are also the white-tailed eagle and, occasionally, the 
peregrine falcon, to say nothing of the buzzard and the kestrel, 
the last two quite common Alpine birds. It is impossible to 
talk of these noble birds without saying something about 
soaring tlight—of flight, that 1s, without a motion of the wings. 
But it will be best first to speak of the smaller feats of the 
chough. He in his small way is clever at getting the wind 
to help him. When it is blowing directly against a steep cliff, 
with the result that it gets an upward incline, he will tly to the 
base. The wind then lifts him like a feather : he is carried to the 
top of the clitf and having thus attained altitude, he floats down 
on a gentle incline towards his destination. Sea gulls may 
often be seen doing the same thing. But sometimes the chough 
actually soars, circling round with out-stretched wings held 
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stiff, and rising to some altitude. But such soaring is but a 
puny feat compared with that of the eagle or even the buzzard. 
However, whether on a small scale or a great, the principle 
is always the same: there must always, I believe, be an up- 
current. Hence the frequency of soaring in a mountain 
country, where the wind must commonly have either an upward 
or a downward trend. When it meets a cliff it must of necessity 
be deflected upwards. Over plains, too, there are up-currents, 
when through contact with the heated surface the air grows 
hot and rises in columns. But this can happen only in fine 
weather when the sun has great power. Among mountains, on 
the other hand, up-currents are always possible, and conse- 
quently soaring may occasionally be seen when the weather is 
cold and rainy. On an up-current the soaring eagle poises 
holding his wings fully extended and spreading out his great 
flight feathers like so many fingers—byv that means, I believe, 
increasing his stability. Sometimes the up-current is so strong 
that the feathers bend upwards in spite of the fact that their 
natural bend is downwards. There is no need to remind 
mountaineers that the velocitv of the wind increases with 
altitude, but in this upward bending of the feathers we have 
evidence, not only of a stiff breeze, but of a stiff breeze with an 
upward incline. The circling movement, too, may be verv 
simply explained. The soaring eagle, when high above the 
mountain tops he describes his majestic spirals, is well aware— 
he has learnt it by experience—that there are down-currents 
not far off, and consequently he continues circling in order to 
keep within the region of the up-current. Sometimes when the 
wind blows at right angles to a mountain ridge that presents a 
steep face, it may take an upward incline some time before it 
reaches the ndge. This gives an eagle an opportunity of which 
he is very ready to avail himself, to sail straight ahead, main- 
taining the horizontal, or even rising, without giving one beat 
of his wings. This feat I once saw two eagles perform on a 
grand scale : they covered a distance of quite a mile and a half, 
and then, returning, repeated their splendid performance. 

It is worth while watching a soaring bird through a field-glass ; 
a telescope is still better, but the smallness of the field makes 
it difficult to use. Such points as the spreading of the great 
flight-feathers and, sometimes, their bending upward can be 
made out. The camera detects a similar up-turning of the 
wing feathers of the pigeon when it is flying with great vigour. 
But in this case the bending is, of course, due to the velocity 
with which the bird is driving his wing through the air, not to 
the strength of the wind. 
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I have now tried to give some idea of what, in the way of 
bird life, may be seen in August in the Rhone Valley, in the 
Arolla Valley, and, higher still, above Arolla, throwing in some 
conspicuous birds which, for whatever reason, are not repre- 
sented there, or which I myself have not happened to see there. 
As to the number of species, in 1908, from Sion upwards, I saw 
thirty-five. In 1909, during the three weeks beginning with 
Aucust 28, I saw sixty-four species, chiefly in the Oberland, 
but some of them on the Simplon Pass. This is a complete 
answer to those who say that the Alps, as far as birds are con- 
cerned, are a complete desert. There is food in plenty, and, as 
a general rule, it may be laid down that where there is anything 
worth eating hungry animals will come to eat it. The food 
supply in the Alps includes a profusion of berries, a good supply 
of beetles, snails, grasshoppers, large ants in places, spiders, 
flies, and butterflies. Nor need the hawks and their kin go 
hungry. There is feathered prey in plenty, and, besides this, 
there are available lizards, field mice, weasels, mountain hares, 
marmots, young chamois—a great deal that an eagle might 
pick up even if he respected the lambs and the birds. 

I wish now to say something about bird life in the Alps in 
winter. Mv own experience is limited to Chateau d’Oex and 
the Rhone Valley (including some of the slopes that overlook 
it up to five thousand feet above the sea level). What I saw 
there surprised me very much. Beginning at Lausanne and 
working upwards I found no fewer than thirty-nine species of 
birds, in spite of the fact that the ground was frozen hard even 
close by the lake. There were, among the number, wood- 
peckers in plenty, the common green woodpecker and the 
greater spotted. There were robins, bulltinches, goldfinches, 
blackbirds, mistle thrushes, fieldfares, jays, magpies, crows, 
ravens. We have, to begin with, to get rid of the idea that 
birds mind severe cold. Their normal temperature is very 
high, in some cases as high as 110° F., and their vigorous 
circulation enables them to treat frost with contempt, if only 
they have plenty of food. It was a grand sight on a cold 
January day to see the water-ouzel standing in freezing water 
at the edge of the Rhone and singing to his heart’s content. 
As long as the water is not frozen and he can get at molluscs 
and other live things that are found in the mud or that cling to 
the water weeds, he can hold his own. On getting up to Villars, 
which 1s close upon four thousand feet above the sea level, and 
which was deep in snow, I found still a good show of birds, 
among them crows, magpies, jays, Alpine accentors, and even 
some way above Villars there were the crested and other tits, 
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and the golden-crested and fire-crested wrens. Now the 
golden-crested wrens that nest in the far north all flock towards 
the west and south in autump, and yet in the Alps there were 
some of this same species making light of the cold nearly 
five thousand feet above the sea level. This fact brings 
out very clearly why it is that birds are obliged to leave the 
far north in autumn. The days are so short then that the sun 
sets before they have had time to get a satisfactory meal, 
whereas in the Alps the gold-crests have a good long dav during 
which to pick about for food in the crevices of the bark of the 
fir trees. But what of the heldfares and blackbirds, the javs, 
the magpies, and the crows? A good ornithologist has come 
to the conclusion that they are dependent on the human 
inhabitants, as if a bird that has had a few crumbs im the 
morning could get along all day without stoking up again ! 
The fieldfare is particularly fond of Juniper berries and is well 
provided for. ‘The jay and the blackbird are ready enough 
to be vegetarians, and it must be remembered that there are 
bilberries enough and to spare preserved by the frost. Flesh- 
eaters like the carrion crow and the magpie are said to con- 
descend to fruit and berries on occasion. But probably there 
is generally carrion available, and it must be remembered that 
there are always steep slopes where the snow lies very thin, 
and when this sparse coating melts in the sun, there are soft 
bits of ground from which grubs of various kinds mav be 
unearthed. There are also bare patches where the incline is 
too steep for the snow to hie at all, and there birds can tind the 
small snails of which one sees so many, if one looks for them, 
on grass slopes in the Alps. Snails, I behleve, are the preat 
resource of the Alpine chough whether in summer or winter, 
but he is far too sensible a bird to tie himself down to so limited 
a diet. However, granting that snails are plentiful and that 
miscellaneous grubs may be dug up on steep sunny slopes, it 13 
nevertheless wonderful that the great tlocks of choughs that 
were to be seen at Chateau d’Oex and above Nierre when [ was 
there in January 1909 were able to find a sufticiency of food. 
Though the Alps are by no means denuded of birds in winter, 
yet the greater number retreat to lands where food is more 
easily obtainable and return again in spring. The redstarts, 
many of them, go to Abyssinia. The blue-headed wagtails— 
in Switzerland they are the common form of the vellow wagtail 
—pass the winter often as far south as Cape Colony. It gives 
an additional interest to the common swallow to think that he 
has wintered somewhere in Africa, certainly south of the 
Sahara, possibly as far south as Natal. By what routes do 
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they reach their breeding quarters? Do they fly over the 
snow passes, making light of mountain barriers, or do they 
potter along the Rhone Valley till at length they reach the 
upper waters of the stream, and thence distribute themselves 
over the rest of Switzerland ? I have myself obtained a little 
evidence on this question. I have twice been to the Camargue, 
the flat country that lies between the two mouths of the Rhone, 
a land of vast so-called ponds, of marshes, of tlamingoes and 
other remarkable water-birds, of gnats innumerable, of green 
frogs, and—to put what is most important to us last—of birds 
of passage in great numbers. At the end of April 1909 there 
were swallows enough there to people all Europe. I saw them 
flying up and down over the Rhone making a hearty meal, 
preparatory, I believe, to a migratory tlivht northward. This 
year, earlier in April, I found many other species of migrants 
plentifully represented. The swallows were few in number, 
and those few seemed to have settled down in their nesting 
quarters. The swallows that we see in more northern climes 
apparently keep apart from these southerners. ‘They arrive 
later on the southern coast; the hot regions which are the 
summer home of their kin are to them but a land of passage. 

I found evidence of the northward-moving stream of migrants 
at Avignon, at Culoz (on the Rhone, above Lyons) and at 
Bellegarde higher up. And the valley above the Lake of 
Geneva, instead of being sultry and generally abominable, as 
we know it in August, was beginning to be alive with flowers 
and birds and to ring with music. But though great numbers, 
choosing the path of least resistance, follow the course of the 
great river, there are many also which cross the passes. They 
prefer, of course, an easy route—we may take that for granted. 
But when, for whatever reason, they have once adopted a 
particular line they adhere to it with an ultra-Chinese 
conservatism. 

When I reached Brigue last April I found some dozen swifts 
already arrived there, and I had seen none on my way up the 
Rhone Valley from the Camargue. This is no proof that thev 
had come over the Simplon, but it suggests that view. If there 
had been a great number of migrants at Brigue—more than 
were to be found near Villeneuve—there would have been 
strong evidence in favour of the Simplon route. But, though 
migrants were fairly represented at Brigue, their numbers and 
variety were not sufficient to enable me to make much of this 
argument. Here I may point out how diflicult it is to see 
anything of actual migration. As a rule it goes on at night at 
such an altitude that it is altogether beyond our power of 
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vision. What we see are the pauses when the birds descend to 
feed and rest or when bad weather checks them. 

Making my way to Andermatt ria the Simplon, the Lago 
Maggiore, and the St. Gotthard, I obtained better evidence of 
the crossing of high passes by migrants than I had been able to 
get at Brigue. There were white wagtails, pied flycatchers, 
swallows, sand martins, wheatears, skvlarks, willow-warblers. 
whinchats, ortolans, whitethroats (the greater and the lesser), 
black redstarts, common redstarts, one spotted crake, one 
snipe, one hoopoe, and several cuckvos. In all there were over 
twenty kinds of birds which do not winter at Andermatt. It 
was a very striking scene. In most places snow was lying. 
Only some patches of ground were bare, either just near the 
stream or on the hills surrounding the vallev where the slope 
was steep and, in consequence, the snow had not lain deep. 
Water pipits were everywhere, rising in air and giving forth 
their lively, if not very musical, songs. There were choughs, 
snowfinches, and kestrels in fair numbers. The cuckoo might 
occasionally be heard telling his name to all the mountains 
from one or other of the too small woods, even when there was 
fresh snow on the trees. The skvlarks sang with their usual 
zest, sometimes even when snow was falling fast. It is true 
the hoopoe did not seem very vigorous ; he may well have 
thought that he had arrived a little too soon. After four davs 
at Andermatt I went down to Fluelen wondering whether there 
would be more migrants there than at Andermatt. It turned 
out that there were markedly fewer, and I counted this as very 
definite evidence that the migrants I had seen at Andermatt had 
come over the St. Gotthard, and had not ascended the valley 
from Fluelen. Had they come ria Fluelen, no doubt they 
would have left representatives there, as the place 1s eminently 
suitable for their summer home. At Fluelen I found only 
willow-wrens, chiffchaffs, swallows, whinchats, blue-headed 
wagtails, white wagtails, tree pipits, wheatears, black red- 
starts, starlings, one cuckoo. The starlings may well have 
reached Fluelen via Andermatt, for I was told there that they 
had come and gone. ‘Two or possibly three of the other species 
seen at Fluelen I had failed to find at Andermatt, but, of 
course, no one would maintain that all the migrants who spend 
the summer at Fluelen have come northward over the 
St. Gotthard. 

There is other evidence of the crossing of the St. Gotthard 
by migrants. Swallows have been found dead in the snow 
above the pass, and Mr. Ward Fowler saw swallows in Sep- 
tember, instead of continuing their journey westward towards 
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the Furka Pass, turning suddenly southward near Andermatt. 
I myself in September have seen white wagtails at Hospen- 
tha] (just above Andermatt and at the foot of the St. Gotthard) 
turning southward and steering direct for Italy. The fact is 
that for some birds of strong flight which for mere sport ascend 
higher than the highest of Alpine passes it is a matter of no 
difficulty to pop over the Alps. Of all migrants perhaps the 
strongest on the wing 1s the Alpine swift, and when I hear his 
wild cries as he sweeps hither and thither overhead, he seems to 
me to be laughing at gravitation. But, probably, many birds, 
that in their day-to-day life are mere potterers, cross high 
passes, and to me it is a wonderful thing that such a bird as the 
redstart should, with no preliminary training, start on a voyage 
for Africa—for Central Africa—beginning with a mountain 
pass. The case of the hoopoe is much more astonishing, for it is 
extremely feeble of flight. And anyone who had always thought 
of moorhens as frequenting the same pond or the same stream 
from year’s end to year’s end and making but little use of their 
wings, would be surprised bevond measure to see one of them 
using the Andermatt valley as a resting-place on a long migra- 
tory journey. However much we may wonder at the fact, 
there is evidence that moorhens do, hke the coots, make long 
voyages ; those of them whose summer home is in lands which in 
winter are made uninhabitable for them by long and severe 
frost. Instudying migration we must be prepared for surprises. 

Here I bring to an end my account of the birds of the Alps: 
a very brief and incomplete account of their numbers ; their 
beauty ; their soaring ; their mode of life in what might, on first 
thoughts, seem an hospitable country ; the migrations of those 
that cannot face an Alpine winter. I hope that they may 
come to take a humble second place in the thoughts of some 
keen mountaineers. And, possibly, some lovers of rocks and ice, 
when they find at length that high peaks are no longer for them, 
mav discover that this by-product of the Alps can inspire as 
warm an affection as the mountains themselves. 


THREE NEW ASCENTS IN THE SELKIRES. 
By HOWARD PALMER, of the American Alpine Club, 


HEN one considers the varied attractions of the Selkirks— 
their accessibility, their topographical variety, and their 

Virgin tracts of splendid alpine territorv—it is surprising to 
find how little in the w av of mountain exploration has been 
accomplished there. Climbing as such began half a decade 
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earlier than in the Rockies (indeed, the complexity of the 
system necessitated manv ascents by the railroad survevors), 
and the glacial and other features of scenic interest were 
widely known long before the pioneer had discovered their 
equals in the range across the Columbia ; vet to-day the Rockies 
are mapped continuously for a distance of about one hundred 
and fifty miles, while the Selkirks as a@ range are practically a 
topographical blank. 

That this is due in a considerable degree to the difficulty of 
travel there can be Ihttle doubt. No well-worn Indian trails 
traverse the Selkirk fastnesses such as are commonly found 
in the Rockies, making long marches feasible. On the contrary, 
deep, forest-choked vallevs, filled with an unbehevable tangle 
of undergrowth, sever the mountain groups, so that horses are 
usually out of the question, and transportation otherwise, 
either above or below timber-line, becomes a serious problem. 
The climate also is moist and variable. Yet, notwithstanding, 
the conditions are no worse than others that elsewhere have 
proved insufficient to exclude the determined explorer from 
regions even less worthy of investigation. The truth is that 
the opportunities offered by the Selkirks to the ‘ wanderer... 
who loves to be where no human being has been before, who 
delights in gnpping rocks that have previously never 
the touch of human fingers . . . who attempts new ascents ' 
have not been appreciated as widely as they deserve.f Nothing 
short of an ascent of one of the highest summits can give an 
adequate idea of the extent and grandeur of the range. 

In referring generally to the ground that has been covered 
by mountaineering parties, it will be convenient to regard the 
system in two main divisions—one extending north from the 
Canadian Pacitic Railroad to the Coluinlaa. river, and com- 
prised within its ‘ Big Bend,’ the other south to the international 
boundary. 

The northerly section, embracing some 2,000 square miles, 
is the sinaller of the two. It 1s unmapped in detail and almost 
entirely unexplored. Though from a distance many Interesting 
massifs are visible, and three conspicuous summits indent 
the heavens at a height of over 10,500 ft., no ascents of im- 
portance have been made, and, with the exception of Mt. Sir 
Sandford, the peaks are even nameless. This fine mountain 
was tnangulated by the Government Survey at 11,634 ft., 
making it the highest yet determined im the range. 
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The section to the 8., on the contrary, is accurately known 
for some distance. Here a larger proportion of the area is 
above timber-line and consequently is more easily traversed. 
The main chain, for a distance of twenty miles, is not cut 
by a single timbered valley, so it is readily seen why the early 
explorers turned their steps in this direction. First of these 
came the Rev. W. 5S. Green in 1888; * then two years later 
Herr Huber and Herr Sulzer, 5.A.C.,f who joined Messrs. 
Topham and Forster { of the Alpine Club in an expedition still 
further to the 8. In 1902 the Government Survey entered the 
region under the direction of Mr. Arthur O. Wheeler, an 
honorary member of the Alpine Club, and from data then 
obtained the present very excellent map § of this section was 
prepared. 

In consequence of these expeditions and lesser ones inspired 
by them, most of the prominent summits within the limits of 
the territory covered, including the highest, had been ascended 
by 1908. Yet three of importance flung their lofty battlements 
skyward still untouched by human fvot, adding this further 
attraction to a region already well supphed. The peaks 
referred to are Mt. Kilpatrick, Mt. Augustine, and Mt. Cyprian, 
lying about ten miles S. of Glacier station in the ranges just 
bevond the Dawson group. Glacier, situated mght in the 
shadow of Sir Donald, nearly at the summit of the range, 13 
the climbing centre for the Selkirks, and with its charming hotel 
furnishes exceedingly comfortable headquarters for excursions 
in the vicinity. 

In 1908 Messrs. E. W. D. Holwav and F. I. Butters, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., invited the writer to Join them in a trip 
into this neighbourhood to reconnoitre the virgin stronghold 
and ascertain the chances for a successful assault. Failing in 
this, we hoped at least to make a few ascents in the Dawson 
Range. The plan involved transporting an outtit for a week 
by pack-harness over the two intervening ranges 8. of the 
hotel cia the Asulkan and Donkin Passes, and then establishing 
@ base camp on the flanks of the Bishop’s Range. This we 
decided to do ourselves rather than endure the delay and 
uncertainty of trying to obtain porters from Golden or Revel- 
stoke. 

Our outfit included a 5x8 ft. oiled silk “ A’ tent with round 


* Proceedings Royal Geographical Society, March 1889, p. 153. 

1 Schweizer Alpenclub Jahrbuch, 1890-91, Vol. xxvi. pp. 258-302. 
¢ Alpine Journal, May 1891, vol. xv. p. 418. 

§ Selkirk Ranye, by A. O. Wheeler, vol. ii. 
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ends, weighing seven pounds; two Johnson sleeping-bags 
with blankets that laced up so as to form one bag large enough 
for three ; an aluminium cooking outfit and dishes, axes, ropes, 
provisions, cameras, &c., averaging in all forty-five pounds 
per man. 

We started from Glacier House at 9 a.m. on July 29 and 
followed the trail up the Asulkan Valley—a gem of mountain 
scenery. Giant firs and spruces rose majestically on either 
hand, spared the havoc of spring avalanches by some obstruc- 
tion above. Further on we came to clearings where numberless 
streams dashed down over rocky walls in sparkling cascades. 
We were never out of hearing of their lively music unless indeed 
the powerful roar of the Asulkan torrent at our feet drowned 
all else. 

In about two hours we reached the steep moraine below 
the Asulkan Pass, where real work commenced, and we realised 
that climbing with packs 1s not unalloved pleasure. It took 
us an hour to reach the ice, and then, after a lunch, we set out 
towards the summit over its easier gradient. Numerous 
crevasses, thinly bridged, necessitated constant punching, so 
that two hours sped by before we arrived at the pass, 8,600 ft. 
above the Glacier House. But what a magnificent display 
of mountain scenery rewarded us from across the valley ! 
‘he towering massifs of the Dawson Range, powdered with 
freshly fallen snow, and glistening in the heht of the afternoon 
sun, formed a picture of almost unearthly loveliness. 

At the left rose the majestic mass of Mt. Fox with its blunt 
peak piercing the heavens at 10,576 ft. Next came the principal 
peak of Mt. Dawson (11,113 ft.); then the wedge-shaped 
Feuz peak, and still further to the W., the lower Michel peak 
above Donkin Pass. Directly toward us tlowed the Dawson 
glacier, one branch emerging from behind Mt. Fox, fed by the 
snows of Mt. Dawson ; the other, the Donkin glacier, descend- 
ing from the slopes of Donkin Pass and Mt. Donkin (9,694 ft.). 
It lacked but little of joming the Geikie glacier that we knew 
filled the gorge-like valley at our feet, as yet hidden from us by 
@ projecting buttress. 

After a short halt we resumed our way down the southern 
slopes of the pass. First we had welcome glissades over snow 
that ended only too soon in a@ profusion of alpine tlowers. 
Then the angle steepened, and clumps of alders and outcrops 
of finely split shale that broke into cliffs a little lower replaced 
the verdant alps. In places we had to sit down and slide 
blindly through them, getting what hold we could from the 
branches, and trusting to luck that there were no drops below. 
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In about two hours we reached the glacier, 2,800 ft. beneath 
the pass and, crossing the smooth ice, came upon a little rock- 
strewn flat between the Dawson and Geikie moraines, where we 
pitched our tent, at an altitude of 5,100 ft. 

Here we spent the following week, ascending Mts. Donkin, 
Fox, and Selwyn, and prospecting the route over Donkin Pass 
(8,556 ft.). We found conditions favourable for crossing this 
with the packs, so after a flying trip to the Glacier House for 
additional supplies we set out towards it August 10. Our 
heavy loads gave us more trouble than the glacier, but by 
steady plodding we arrived at the bergschrund in four hours. 
This luckily had a large snow ball wedged between its jaws that 
made a convenient platform for attacking the steep snow wall 
ofits upper lip. We cut steps and handholds as high as possible 
and then drove two ice-axes horizontally into the snow. ‘These 
proved firm enough to support the lightest member of the party, 
who managed by dint of some acrobatic balancing to reach 
above the lip and plant the third axe vertically in the firm 
snow there. With this fairly secure upper hold, he worked 
himself on to the slope above, whence he aided the others in 
following him with the packs. 

Above the bergschrund the slope steepened to perhaps 50°, 
running up several hundred feet at this angle to the col. Ice 
soon replaced the snow, forcing us to do some step-cutting. 
We were directly beneath a snow cornice, and its insecure 
appearance, I suspect, was chietly responsible for the unusually 
slow progress we seemed to be making. About half-way to the 
pass we left the ice for some slatv outcrops of vertical strata, 
whose sharp and brittle edges furnished most unsatisfactory 
holds. Crevices that otherwise would have served us were now 
choked with scree, and this, cemented by frozen mud, gave 
footing like the side of a moraine. Notwithstanding, we 
gradually crept upwards, and in two hours stood on the pass. 
Packs were slipped off and a few moments of well-earned rest 
devoted to enjoying the inspiring prospect. 

In the distance to the 8.W. rose the graceful mass of Mt. 
P urity (10,457 ft.), one of the most beautiful snow peaks in the 
Selkirks and a fitting climax to its serrated glacier-laden 
chain, whose spotless snows, brilliantly lighted by the afternoon 
Sun and outlined against a sky of purest blue, formed a veritable 
fairy land of alpine architecture. 

In sombre contrast were the jagged, black buttresses of 
the Bishop’s Range just across the valley to the $.E. Here 
Mt. Cyprian with its glacier-scarred precipices was most 
prominent, nearly concealing the loftier Mt. Augustine beyond. 
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At our feet in a straight white band stretched the Bishop’s 
glacier, flowing in a westerly direction parallel to the range. 

The descent to the ice was easy, and after crossing the boiling 
torrent below by a convenient snow bridge, we soon came 
upon a heathery meadow not far from a large rock slide. Here 
we pitched our tent near a bubbling brook and abundant 
firewood. The spot, though at an altitude of 6,350 ft., was 
not in every respect an ideal camp site, for a spur of the 
Bishop’s Range interposed a 1,200-ft. barrier on the 8. between 
us and the further valley where we expected to do most of 
our work. Still its advantages were so many that we recon- 
ciled ourselves to the task of doing these 1,200 ft. up and 
down as a ‘ warming-up ’ for each trip to the further valley, and 
to its repetition when returning at the end of the day. I 
believe in all we crossed the ridge five times. 


Mt. Cyprian (10,712 ft.). 


Next morning the weather looked threatening. A heavy 
layer of high stratus clouds obscured the sun and not a breath 
of air was stirring. ‘The summits, however, were clear, 80 we 
resolved to explore the barrier in order to find the easiest way 
over it. A short half-hour’s scramble on steep, rocky slopes 
brought us to the crest, only to be met by a threatening black 
cloud that was forming around Mt. Purity. Now and then 
thunder muttered. Though rather awkwardly placed for 
weathering a mountain storm, we were fairly caught, and must 
make the best of it, so we looked about to see what protection 
offered. Some distance bevond us, rising from the further 

valley, a spur jomed our ridge, carrving up a few straggling 
outposts from the forest. These promised some, if rather 
scanty, shelter, so we hurried towards them along the aréte. 
It was a rough and narrow pathway, sometimes nsing into 
shattered pinnacles, where our ice-axes displayed an activity 
as alurming as it was unusual. The metal heads discharged 
streams of crackling sparks and sent a tingling sensation 
through the hands that grasped them. We experimented a 
little and found that the effect was most marked when the 
axe was planted on a rock with its end higher than our heads. 
Upon stepping up beside it, the sparking from the axe ceased. 
and the discharge passed through our bodies making our 
hair rise vigorously. Needless to say we did not linger in 
these places, but pushed on and soon reached the buttress. 
Descending it for several hundred feet, we entered the trees 
just as the first hailstones fell. Rain presently followed, but 
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protected by a couple of hardy pines we built a fire and 
lunched in comfort, perfectly drv and warm. 

About two o’clock the clouds parted here and there, allow- 
ing shafts of sunlight to shoot through and illuminate crag 
and glacier. Evidently the worst was over for the present. 
Bidding farewell to our impromptu shelter, we started out to 
find a way down into the splendid gathering basin of the 
Black Glacier, whose glories the scattering mists were momen- 
tarily revealing to our eager gaze. From our coign of vantage 
its whole panorama lav extended before us. Walled in on the 
N. by the steep precipices of our ridge, which mounted rapidly 
to the peaks of the Bishops Range, it swept around to the 
S., merging into the rugged, ice-gouged slopes of the Purity 
Range, whose four large claciers met in the vallev bottom 
forming the so-called Black Glacier. High, well-detined 
moraines freighted on its broad back made a most interesting 
glacial study. Over the lofty col at the vallev’s head to the E., 
Mt. Wheeler was just visible, the second highest peak 8. of the 
railroad and 11,023 ft. m altitude. Nearer at hand and greatlv 
dwarting it. though about five hundred feet lower, Mt. Kil- 
patrick towered. Next came four nameless peaks, and then 
the range culininated fittingly in the majestic mass of Mt. 
Purity. 

After enjoving the scene for some moments, we continued our 
way along the slope. A belt of cliffs beneath us made the 
search for a W av down rather troublesome, but before long we 
came upon a curious gateway, whose rocky portals framed 

a striking view of the glacier. Just heneath, a wide gully 
ia and as it apparently offered a favourable lead we 
started down. Though steep at first, the slope gradually 
became gentler, and in about half an hour we found ourselves 
on the tloor of the basin beside the glacier. After following the 
moraine directly into the amphitheatre for about a mile, we 
took to the ice and pushed out toward its middle in order to get 
a better view of the peaks of Cvprian and Augustine, which 
soared so abruptly on our left that the lower cliffs nearly con- 
cealed them. When we had advanced sufticiently, the twin 
summits presented an impressive spectacle indeed. To the 
left towered the massive rocky dome of Cyprian, falling away 
towards us in sheer clitfs for fully two thousand feet. On the 
right the sharper and less svmmetrical spire of Augustine 
frowned down in equally rugged majesty from its bulwark of 
cliffs and buttresses. We studied them for nearly an hour 
through the glasses without result. The aréte of the dome 
above the col looked feasible enough, but how to reach it was 
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puzzling, since, lower down, a belt of cliffs rising perpen- 
dicularly above the ice for perhaps three hundred feet cut it 
off effectually. Nor was a solution offered by any of the 
gullies that scarred the cliff belt, for each of these at one 
point or another contained an impassable drop. The most 
eloquent tribute to the nature of the obstruction was the dis- 
couraging way in which the small streams fell straight to the 
glacier from the edge of this wall. 

Baffled by these unfavourable indications we started back, 
pausing now and then to study the profiles of the buttresses 
changing as we advanced. Suddenly one of the party ex- 
claimed ‘ Look at that,’ and directed our eager gaze to a 
narrow ledge leading out from an accessible talus fan horizon- 
tally across the face of a buttress to its outer edge, well above 
the impassable wall. Viewed end-on from our recent stand- 
point it had been entirely invisible. Our glass was at once 
turned toward the spot and its formation studied carefully. 
The ledge seemed to be continuous, and the buttress where it 
ended was well broken, offering, apparently, an excellent lead 
when attained. This possibility was clearly worth trying, 
and we hastened down the glacier with strong hopes for the 
morrow. 

But what a different aspect the magic of the morning sun 
gave the place! As we approached the beginning of the 
ascent we saw not a sign of our hoped-for way. Still it was 
preposterous for the mountain to have tricked three of us the 
previous afternoon, so we resolved to start up anvway. Leav- 
ing the glacier, we were soon scrambling over the seemingly 
interminable slopes of an enormous talus pile, strewn with 
great chunks of the mountain’s towering cliffs. Some were 
20 ft. square and 8 ft. thick, and we speculated on how they 
could roll so far and still remain whole. In the face of the 
clitf above us a gully opened, and near its mouth we finally 
made out the missing link of our path. Lying behind the 
buttress, the morning shadow had concealed it. 

As we approached, however, the difliculty of reaching it 
became apparent, for the cross-ledge joined the gully some 
distance above its mouth, and was inaccessible from where we 
stood. Unless we could reach it through the gully defeat 
stared us in the face—for the steep ledges on either hand 
otiered no foothold. The gully, or more properly chimney, 
sloped away from us, being divided into two sections by a kind 
of sharp, vertical mb—both full of loose stones. In fact, it 
was merely a fault between two harder strata. However, 
after careful negotiation, attended with clouds of dust and 
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numberless falling fragments, our leader worked himself up 
one section with the rope and anchored at the top. Then the 
others immediately followed, though not as easily as might be 
expected, for the holds were few and in the most awkward 
places. One of the party aptly remarked that he had to take 
it in the posture of a cat on the defensive, as they were mostly 
on the ceiling. 

The narrow connecting ledge beyond proved all that we 
anticipated, and upon traversing it we clambered directly up 
the buttress and then over interesting but not difficult ledges 
to the col. From here, after a short halt to enjov the im- 
pressive view of the Dawson Range, we continued over the 
broken slabs of the W. aréte to the summit. This was reached 
at 3.30 p.m. There was no sign of previous human presence, 
so we built a cairn to contain our names and record. 

The prospect was marvellously fine. Standing as we were 
at an altitude of 10,712 ft. (Dominion Survey) on the crest of 
the ridge separating the valleys of the Black and Bishop’s 
glaciers, no more commanding outlook could be desired. On 
the N. the southerly precipices of Mt. Dawson faced us; to 
the E. and nearer soared the pyramid of Mt. Augustine, 
seemingly as sharp and steep as Cleopatra’s Needle; further 
to the right came Mt. Wheeler, somewhat higher than our- 
selves, but built so deceptively that it did not appear so; 
next, but further off, the mteresting Battle Range rising crag 
on crag, bristling with glaciers, and tinallv, to the $8. Mt. Kil- 
patrick and the Purity Range glistening in they snowy mantles. 

We stayed on top until about 4 p.m. and then returned by 
the same route. Notwithstanding, darkness fell before we 
reached camp, giving us @ rough time among the boulders of 
the rock slide. But nothing mattered, now that we had 
subdued an unconquered giant of the range. That the tin of 
corned beef, devoured so eagerly, was no less than eighteen 
summers old, did not in the least disturb us. We had dis- 
covered it near by on the site of the Topham and Forster 
camp of 1890, undoubtedly abandoned by them at that time 
when the weather compelled their return to the Glacier House.* 
Besides this party and our own, the Government Survey of 
1902, previously referred to, was the only other that had 
crossed the Donkin Pass. As they also found a similar tin, 
along with a package of Swiss edge nails, leaving nothing 
themselves, the evidence would seem to be complete. The 

* Alpine Journal, May 1891, p. 421. 
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can was whole, and its contents in perfect condition, preserved 
by the great natural refrigerator in which it had lain.* 

Shortly after our ascent of Mt. Cvprian we went back to the 
Glacier House over both the Donkin and Asulkan Passes in 
one day, taking about 9 hrs. to the trip. We felt well satistied 
with the results of our summer’s work, and separated with 
the hope of returning again to the delightful country bevond 
the Dawson Range. 

‘The realisation of this hope was not long to be postponed. 
July 1909 found the same party again assembled in the old 
camp beyond Donkin Pass to test once more the defences of 
the Bishop’s and Purity Ranges. 

We had left Glacier House on July 18, and had spent the 
following four days in transporting our outtit over the passes 
to the camp. ‘This extremely slow time was due to the deser- 
tion of a packer whom we had engaged to help us in the pre- 
liminary work. During the second dav while we were on the 
pass he departed without notice, explaining his action in the 
following terse message scratched on a tlat stone : * Gone back ; 
the clim is to much for me.’ To have returned to Glacier for 
another would have taken as long as to do his work ourselves, 
so we became reconciled with as good grace as possible to 
relaying his share over Donkin Pass. We visited this three 
times before evervthing was safely gathered in camp bevond. 

To say ‘ safely ’ is a tritle inaccurate, for a cache of a spare 
tent, rucksack, bacon, biscuits, and a focussing eloth, left for 
one night under a ledge at the top of the pass (8,556 ft.) care- 
fully covered with large flat slabs of rock, was visited by a 
delegation of inquisitive mountain rats that plaved havoc 
with its contents. The tent was gnawed full of holes, the 
bacon and biscuits partly devoured, the rucksack rendered 
useless, and the focussing cloth pulled out and carried some 
distance down the mountain. These rodents are a great 
nuisance to the traveller when camping above timber-line in 
the Selkirks. Very active, numerous, and widespread, unless 
carefully guarded against they are hkely in the course of a 
few nights to make away with not only food but also anything 
and everything else in one’s outfit. At another place they 
pulled out a heavy metal tripod and moved it quite away 
from the rocky crevice where it had been left. We never 
departed from camp thereafter without hanging up everything 
in the tent well out of their reach. 


* Selkirk Range, by A. O. Wheeler, p. 101. 
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Mt. Kilpatrick (10,624 ft.). 


In the Purity Range, Mt. Kilpatrick bade fair to prove an 
interesting expedition, for next to Mt. Purity it is the most 
striking snow peak in the region. The trip would afford a 
good opportunity for studying the jagged cliffs of Mt. Augustine 
across the vallev, against which we harboured the blackest 
designs, so we picked it out for our first excursion. 

On July 18 the weather turned bad, and we had hail, rain, 
thunder and lightning, with intermittent snow flurries. The 
next morning, however, conditions looked better, so, after 
consuming a heartv breakfast of bacon, beans, and tea, we left 
camp at 6.30. The usual preliminary climb to the crest of 
the ridge occupied the next 45 mins. From here Kilpatrick 
showed up grandly, and we searched his glittering mantle for 
the best route through the crevasses. Clouds hovered about 
the summit, now parting and now thickening, but the sun was 
evidently not far behind them, so we pushed on without 
hesitation over the familiar route through the gateway, down 
the steep gullv, and along the moraine by the glacier. An 
hour and a half later we were roping up beneath the lowest 
ice-fall of the Kilpatrick branch of the Black Glacier, at an 
altitude of 7,300 ft. The angle was so gentle that we found 
it easy to walk directly up the face without cutting a step. 
Just above the first slant we struck the neve, where some care 
was needed in sounding for crevasses. However, we kept to 
a generally straight course toward the curious little sharp 
rock peak that guarded the western arcte of our goal, making 
good progress over the gently undulating snow. As we neared 
the pinnacle the glacier became more broken, and the crevasses 
correspondingly wider. In several places we had to cross 
bridges with extreme caution. The angle increased as well, 
and on one snow curtain we spent a breathless half-hour, 
breaking through the crust at each step and sinking to our 
knees in the loose snow beneath. At the small rock peak 
we kept to the left, as we had taken the other and apparently 
easier route the previous year, only to tind ourselves stranded 
on the col to the W. of the peak with no chance of reaching 
the main arete, except directly over its needle-like summit. 
The writer ascended this at the time and was not at all im- 
pressed with the prospect of the traverse. An _ ice-slope 
descended from the peak’s further side and formed the only 
connexion with the Kilpatrick aréte. The arcte, however, 
looked inviting, once the bergschrund was passed, so we were en- 
couraged to try the other way of reaching it on the present trip. 
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Soon we approached the first of the two well-marked berg- 
schrunds that guard Kilpatrick’s westerly arcte, and our 
precautions were accordingly doubled. The new snow fallen 
during the previous day’s storm had drifted deeply below the 
col and was in a dangerously dry and powdery state. Our 
axes sank in easily to their heads, making it dithcult to tell 
much from sounding. However, by mistrusting evervthing 
and stepping with the greatest care, we passed it safely at the 
point where the drift seemed thickest. Beyond this crevasse 
the snow improved, and we mounted rapidly, soon leaving the 
col below to the right. Gradually the slope of the glittering 
dome grew gentler, and presently the rocky spine of the arcte 
appeared above it, cut off from us by the bergschrund. At 
this point also the new snow had piled up, and not until after 
some search was a narrow bridge of solid older snow discovered, 
over which the party finally crossed. It was not wide enough 
to allow both feet to be put together, but one had to be placed 
ahead of the other with a kind of shuffling motion. The arte 
was attained just beyond at 11.15—550 ft. below the top. 
From here to the summit we experienced no difhculty worth 
mentioning. In some places the ledges were steep and the 
holds full of snow, but as it was always possible to tind a way 
around, they did not particularly delay us. 

At 12.40 we stepped upon the topmost point (10,624 ft.)— 
the crest of a huge mound of snow on the side towards Mt. 
Wheeler. Earlier in the season it apparently had been a 
cornice, but now the projecting portion had fallen off. After 
a hasty glance about us to make sure that we really were on 
top, we returned to the rocks for shelter from the cutting wind 
which howled across the slopes at a temperature of 40°. After 
working down the southern face for a short distance to tind 
something to sit on, it became so precipitous that we had to 
climb back and make the best of it near the top. We found 
no stoneman, so built a small one for an aluminium plate with 
our record. | 

The storm had cleared the air, giving us the finest possible 
outlook, and we enjoved it to the full while eating our lunch. 
Particularly superb was the view of the valley of the Battle 
Glaciers at our feet, with the remarkable range of the same 
name towering beyond. To the W., the magnificent over- 
hanging ice-clitfs of Mt. Puritv showed to better advantage 
than we had ever seen them before. 

After taking a number of photographs, at 3 o’clock we started 
down, following the same route all the way. The going was 
so much easier that we gained the foot of the ice-fall where 
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we first roped in the morning at about 5.30, saving 1} hrs. 
over the ascent. The small rock peak, which might appro- 
priately be called Mt. Kilpatrick, Jr., we found by levelling 
to be just 1,000 ft. lower than Kilpatrick itself. Camp was 
reached at 7.80 p.m., after an absence of 18 hrs., and we voted 
the expedition well worth the trouble it had cost. 

Kilpatrick is undoubtedly the finest snow climb to be had 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of the Glacier House, sur- 
passing even Mt. Purity, which we ascended later and found 
a very easy trip. It may be questioned whether a snow peak 
that is climbable without crossing a single crevasse or berg- 
schrund should be classed as of the first order.* We found 
Mt. Kilpatrick in good condition, with just about the right 
amount of snow. Later im the year our route would present 
much greater and possibly insuperable obstacles owing to the 
size of the crevasses and bergschrunds, but doubtless others 
could be found. 


Mt. Augustine (10,762 ft.). 


During the next few days we explored Purity Col (8,600 ft.) 
and ascended Mt. Dawson from the $.—both new expeditions. 
The latter, as with that to Kilpatrick, was undertaken largely 
to study the architecture of Mt. Augustine, which we were 
particularly anxious to attempt. We had seen it from every 
side the year before, without being able to discover a promising 
way of attack, but since then we had come to hope that the 
fault was ours rather than that of the peak. Subsequent 
observations, however, did not bear this out, but only con- 
firmed our earlier impression of the peak’s inaccessibility. 

In form, the mountain is a narrow, fin-shaped spire, with 
one ar¢cte running down steeply to the col below Cyprian Peak 
on the W., and another at a more gradual slope to a low peak 
on the E. Both these ar¢tes are difficult to reach, and more- 
over are broken in places by abrupt drops which appear in- 
surmountable when seen from below. The faces offer scarcely 
any more encouragement. Those to the N. are smooth and 
extremely steep, partly rock and partly crevassed glacier. 
That to the 8., though more broken and of a somewhat gentler 
average gradient, none the less rises in bold precipices near 
the top. Accordingly the simple process of exclusion left us 
to this face as the least of the three evils, and we chose it for 
our first attempt, not without misgiving. 


* Emil Huber in ‘Schiceizer Alpenclub Jahrbuch, vol. xxvi., 
1890-91, p. 276. 
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To offset these unusual difficulties we armed ourselves with 
a 40-ft. rope in addition to our usual 50-ft. length of Swiss 
linen and a pair of Indian moccasins. 

Starting from camp at 6.15 a.m. on July 28, an hour and a 
half later we halted below the eastern ice-fall of the Black 
Glacier before attempting the steep snow slope along its 
northern margin. Here we had tangible proof that the moun- 
tain was a stone-thrower, for a boulder about the size of a 
barrel came crashing down the face on our left, scattering 
fragments in every direction. None of them struck near us, 
but as there was nothing to prevent others from doing so, we 
lost no time in pushing on. The whole southern face of 
Augustine is rapidly disintegrating, and every ledge and cranny 
is filled with litter. 

Ascending diagonally across the snow, we made for the 
inner end of a kind of shelf that jutted out from the main mass 
of the mountain and supported part of the glacier. If we 
could get on to this by working our way up the corner, a long 
detour over the ice would be saved. From there it looked 
feasible to make the face of the mountain that dropped off in 
clits everywhere else. Just below the shelf the snow ended, 
forcing us to take to the rocks. These rose smooth and slimy, 
affording wretched holds. One of the party humorously 
termed the slope a ‘mud precipice.” But it was short and 
our nails were good, s9 we were soon on the shelf planning out 
our further advance. 

The peak was built up of comparatively thin, rocky slabs 
arranged in roughly semicircular layers somewhat lke the 
shingling of a roof. In many places the courses had broken 
off at the edges towards us, and our method of progression 
was to follow one course until an opening allowed us to pass 
through on to the back of the next. ‘This was repeated many 
times for the next 2 hrs. The higher we got, the steeper the 
strata tilted. At some points they broke out into ribs like 
the flutings of a column, though with serrated edges that 
gave us interesting climbing to follow. 

At a small snow patch near the easterly end of the summit 
arete we encountered a steep wall, scarred by a chimney for 
part of its height. As we believed that the arete mounted 
@ short distance above, 1t seemed advisable to pass it. Mr. 
Butters put on the moccasins and surmounted the chimney 
in short order. Then he disappeared behind a ledge, leaving 
us only a gradually shortening rope and a steady stream of 
pebbles to show what progress he was making. Finally a 
shout from above told us all was well, and the others followed 
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on the rope. We found the chimney simple enough, but the 
succeeding rock seemed destitute of holds. To make it with- 
out the assistance of a rope was indeed a neat bit of climbing. 
No fastening could be found for the rope in descending, so we 
unanimously agreed to try another way down. 

Our position proved to be further below the main arete than 
we had supposed, but still very favourable for an advance, 
since a broken ledge led upward to the left (W.) across the 
face, apparently ending in the summit ridge. If this promise 
were fulfilled no better way could be desired, so we at once 
proceeded to test it. After conducting us across several 
interesting couluirs and around some dizzy cliffs, the narrow 
shelf did bring us to the shattered summit arete. The previous 
climbing had led us to expect that this ridge would be sharp 
and none too secure, but we were hardly prepared for the 
splintered knife-edge that confronted us. Almost everything 
gave a little when touched. It seemed as if the slightest 
encouragement would send large portions of the scenery 
crashing to the glacier. In fact, a good deal did go down as a 
result of our efforts to find terra firma—perhaps even more 
than was strictly necessary, for every climber knows the 
fiendish pleasure in thus relieving his feelings at such places. 

The aréte was not entirely of rock. Here and there snow 
from the further face reached up and hung from it as a cornice. 
This aided us often in crossing deep gaps which otherwise we 
should have been forced to avoid by descending the face. At 
several points the aréete rose in low towers that required the 
same tactics to overcome. In getting duwn one of them over 
a@ smooth slab we had to use our spare rope, leaving it in 
position until our return. 

Soon we found ourselves at the place that we had picked 
out from below as the most dubious of all. It appeared as a 
sharp notch with a vertical edge just to the E. of the summit 
on the sky-line. This edge turned out to be nothing less than 
a practically sheer cliff rising 80 or 40 ft. above the place where 
the arete joined it. To the left a jagged rib jutted out pre- 
eipitously from the main mass of the peak, entirely precluding 
the chance of a traverse on that side, while to the right the 
smoothness of the face formed an equally effective obstacle. 
A way must be found directly up the wall from the aréte or 
we were beaten. On either side of the arete by the cliif, 
gullies descended, on the one hand almost straight down -to 
the Black Glacier, 2,000 ft. below, on the other a like distance 
to the Bishop’s Glacier. At the base of the wall, however, 
close inspection revealed a narrow shelf with a kind of smooth 
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lip projecting above it about waist-high, but somewhat bevond 
the edge of shelf. A little higher there were good holds until 
smooth reach was attained, but this we thought could be 
passed by wav of a chimney. 

Our leader, securely roped, carefully climbed down the snow, 
crossed the notch, and got on to the shelf; then, with a long 
reach out and over the smooth lip, found holds above and 
pulled himself up into a sheltered corner. After anchoring 
there he assisted the others in joining him. Next the smooth 
slab was turned to the left and the chimney negotiated. It 
contained a ‘ nose’ which required some gymnastic contortions 
to pass, but otherwise seemed designed for our purpose. The 
intervening distance to the top proved to be nothing but a 
short walk over sharp-edged fragments, and at 1.40 p.m. we 
arrived on the highest rocks. ‘The actual summit was the 
extreme edge of a low cornice that overhung the face toward 
Mt. Dawson, but several previous glimpses on that side had 
effectually dispelled all desire to look over. The day was 
perfect and our outlook correspondingly magniticent. The 
whole intricate system of the southern Selkirks lav extended 
before us, revealed to the finest detail. A particularly striking 
feature was Cyprian Peak, just beyond us to the W. Its 
rugged southern precipice seen nearly in profile looked par- 
ticularly forbidding. We were interested to find that our 
cairn built a year ago still occupied its highest point. 

We photographed, lunched and then built a similar cairn 
visible from Donkin Pass, in which we deposited a small 
circular aluminium plate with our names and the date. 

At 2.40 p.m. we started down. ‘The same route was followed 
except that we found an interesting couloir leading down to a 
steep snow slope bv which we avoided the wall and chimnev 
first mentioned. Then, instead of using ‘the mud precipice ’ 
below the glacial shelf, we struck out toward the middle of the 
glacier. Camp was reached at 9 o’clock after an absence of 
nearly 15 hrs. 

Mt. Augustine, though perhaps lacking striking individuality 
when seen from a distance, none the less furnishes climbing of 
moderate difficulty continuously from the start. In addition, 
there 1s the especially interesting bit of arete work near the 
summit—undoubtedly the peak’s most distinctive feature from 
a climber’s point of view. It surpassed anvthing of the kind 
that we found on Mts. Dawson or Sir Donald, and would hardly 
have been possible without the ropes. 

The following dav was spent quietly in camp recuperating 
from the fatigue of the climb and preparing for a return to the 
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Mr. Holway, however, unable to reconcile himself to 


wasting an entire day in inactivity, particularly such a fine 
one, made the ascent of Mt. Donkin alone during the latter 
part of the afternoon, directly from camp. 

On July 25, starting at 6.80 a.m., we retraced our steps to 
the Glacier House, arriving at 8 o’clock in the afternoon, well 
pleased at successfully completing a trip that reduced the 
number of virgin Selkirk summits by two. 


List oF NAMED SELKIRK PEAKS TRIANGULATED AT 
10,000 FEET AND OVER. 


Arranged in order of height, and compiled from ‘ The Selkirk Range,’ 
by A. O. Wheeler. 


Name 

Mt. Sir Sandford . 

Mt. Dawson . 

Mt. Wheeler . 

Mt. Selwyn . 

Feuz Peak (Mt. Dawson) 
Grand Mt. . 

Mt. Sir Donald 

Mt. Augustine 


Mt. Sugarloaf 
Mt. Cyprian . 


Beaver Mt. . 
Mt. Kilpatrick 


Mt. Fox... 
Mt. Duncan . 
Mt. Rogers 


Swiss Peak 
Mt. Purity 


Fleming Peak (Mt. Rogers). 


Grant Peak (Mt. Rogers) 


Mt. Bonney . 
Mt. Hermit 


Michel Peak (Mt. Dawson) . 


Height 
in feet 


. 11,634 
- 11,113 
. 11,023 
. 11,013 
. 10,982 
. 10,832 
. 10,808 
. 10,762 


~ 19,732 
. 10,712 


. 10,644 
. 10,624 


- 10.572 
. 10,548 
~ 10,536 


. 10,515 
. 10,457 


10,370 


- 10,216 


. 10,205 
. 10,194 


10,034 


Date First Ascent 
Unclimbed. 
Profs. Fav and Parker, 1899. 
Topographical Survey, 1902. 
Topham and Forster, 1890. 
Franzelin, 1908. 
Unclimbed. 
Huber and Sulzer, 1890. 
Holway, Butters and Palmer, 
1909. 
Huber, Topham and Forster, 
1890. 
Holway, Butters and Palmer, 
1908. 
Unclimbed. 
Holway, Butters and Palmer, 
1909. 
Topham, 1890. 
Unclimbed. 
Abbott, Thompson and Little, 
1896. 
Sulzer, 1890. 
Huber, Topham and Forster, 
1890. 
Miss Gertrude 
1904. 
Miss Gertrude E. Benham, 
1904. 
W.S. Green, 1888. 
Herdman, Grey and Gordon, 
1904. 
E. Franzelin, 1908?. 


E. Benham, 
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THe DiscrRazia. 
By CLAUDE WILSON. 


TN a paper on the Bregaglia Group, published in the ‘ Alpine 

Journal’ for February 1909, certain somewhat slighting 
remarks were made about the Disgrazia, and the mountain was 
further libelled by being misrepresented in the S.E. corner of an 
etched map which accompanied the paper. How incorrect 
were the few details therein portraved [ was unaware; thev 
were roughly copied from the Swiss and Italian maps, and 
were merely introduced to show the general position which the 
Disgrazia occupied in relation to the Bregaglia mountains 
proper. 

It was, however, with some sense of responsibility on 
my own part, that our partv (Wicks, Bradby, and myself) 
visited the Disgrazia region last Julv, and found out how 
unreliable, above the snow-line, were all the maps in general 
use; and though Count Lurani’s map is, like all lis work, 
excellent, it only takes in the 5.W. quarter of the mountain, 
and it ig moreover out of print. But the Itahan Government 
maps (1 in 50,000 and 1 in 100,000), which everybody uses, are 
most dithcult to interpret, and are singularly rich in detinite 
inaccuracies, considering that the mountain is perhaps the 
most notable of all the Alpine peaks which lie wholly in Itahan 
territory, and that it 1s quite easy to explore without even 
venturing upon snow or glacier. If it is in the Predarossa 
glen that the sins of commission are perhaps most glaring, it 
is in the Cassandra basin that the difticulties of interpretation— 
where, according to the dictum of a well-known authority, the 
delineation amounts to ‘little more than a smudge ’—reach 
their climax, and the northern glaciers fare but little better. The 
Siegfried map takes in the Disgrazia, and is as clear as daylight, 
but, as it is avowedly copied from the Itahan sources, the . 
errors are merely emphasised, and the ‘ smudges” are claritied 
more by a process of artistic conjecture than by one of actual 
observation. 

I had no thought, when starting out last summer, of drawing 
a map of the Disgrazia, but a glorious off-day at the Cecilia 
hut, with nothing whatever to do, gave me a chance, and the 
preposterous delineation on the existing maps of the immediate 
surroundings of the hut seemed to emphasise the need. Con- 
sequently I tind myself in the act of doing a further injustice to 
the Disgrazia, for I am verv sensible of serious shortcomings 
in the little map which accompanies this paper; but a large 
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number of faults have been corrected, and I have some hope 
that, above the snow-line, it may prove to be of use to moun- 
taineers. 

_ It ig not, however, alone in connection with its chartography 
that the Disgrazia is well used to misrepresentation. Its 
splendour as seen from the Muretto pass has been justly com- 
pared with the view of Monte Rosa from the Monte Moro; but 
no photograph conveying any idea of its beauty or its dignity 
exists, and no reasonably satisfactory representation is readily 
procurable, while picture postcards are sent far and wide 
which give the idea of something much less impressive than 1s 
supplied by a good view of Beachy Head. Most singular, too, 
is it that one of the verv few mistakes in Mr. Coolidge’s great 
book on ‘ The Alps’ (1908) hes in the description of the plate 
facing p. 835, which reads: ‘ The Monte della Disgrazia from 
the Fellaria Glacier,’ and which should read, ‘ The Piz Bernina 
from the Piz Roseg.’ * 

But perhaps the most striking misconception les in the 
derivation which has been universally attached to the name 
* Diserazia,’ and most of us have formed a more or less 
disparaging idea in this connection. ‘* The Mountain of 
I}! Omen’ was the transeription which last appeared in these 
pages,f and Captain Strutt, in his admirable ‘ Climber’s Guide,’ 
just published (1910), states, on Mr. Coolidge’s authority, that 
the name would seem to refer to a great landslip or similar 
catastrophe, at some remote period. But last summer we were 
told by the genial proprietor of the Masinobagni establishment 
that the true meaning of the name * Monte della Disgrazia’ is 
* The Mountain of Thanksgiving’ (Dis-Grazia—Say-thanks), the 
authority quoted being Count Lurani, and the name so inter- 
preted would be even more attractive than the old name, 
* Pizzo Bello,’ which seems largely to have died out of use. 
I much regret, however, that this charming translation will not 
hold good from a philological point of view. None the less 
would the usual conceptions appear to be founded on a singular 
string of coincidences and mistakes ; for though Count Lurani, 
to whom I referred the matter, disclaims the ‘ Mountain of 
Thanksgiving ’ as nothing more than a bad joke, yet he gives 
the following as what he believes to be the true derivation: It 


* Mr. Coolidge writes, ‘I regret this mistake, but desire to point 
out that I took the erroneous description from Signor V. Sella’s 
catalogue of his Photographs of the Hiyh Alps (p. 22), of which this 
view forms No. 318—taken August 24, 1886.’ 

T Alpine Journal, vol. xxiv. p. 552. 
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appears that in olden days the pastures below the Predarossa 
glacier belonged for many years to a family named Quaglio 
or Quagli, and that the name was locally contracted to ‘ Quai.’ 
‘The name Mont d’i Quai, intended only for the pastures of 
the alp, was interpreted by the Austrian engineers in the 
over-refined form of ‘‘ Monte dei Guaj,” the word guaigo being 
more or less a synonym of disgrazia (English, “ misfortune,” 
‘‘ disgrace ”’).’ 

The editor, at whose request these notes are penned, as an 
accompaniment to the map which he kindly desired should 
appear in the ‘ Journal,’ made a special request that some 
account of our experiences in the district should be chronicled, 
and he said that a paper was much enlivened by the recital of 
personal adventure. But my companions will agree with me 
that any detailed description of our wanderings last summer 
would prove tedious in the extreme. Heavy snow fell early in 
the month, and again in the middle, and the result was that 
though we always started early, and sometimes two or three 
hours before midnight, we never once felt the pleasant crunch 
produced by treading upon crisp hard snow. On the other hand, 
our already large experience of ankle-deep, knee-deep, and even 
waist-deep snow was very considerably enlarged, and we 
spent an amount of time on the mountain and its passes which 
doubtless marks a record of achievement, while our frequent 
halts enabled us to become well acquainted with its appearance 
from almost every point of view. Not only did we at last 
succeed in gaining its summit, but we crossed its ridges at five 
points above the snow-level, we visited all of its glens, and each 
of its four glaciers, and we spent three nights and one lovely 
day at the Cecilia hut. 

On one occasion we took five hours in ascending 2,000 feet 
of easy snow slope, and on two others had experiences almost 
equally exhausting and tedious; and while our recollection 
of these expeditions will always remain with us as a vivid 
memory, any recital of the details of adventure encountered 
would hardly make exciting reading. Tears of pity might 
be shed were our woe-begone condition made the subject of a 
word picture, and as it is no part of the object of these pages to 
add needlessly to the sum of the depressing emotions, I shall 
rather earn the thanks of the editor and his clientcle by drawing 
a veil over those painful hours than by indulging in a deserip- 
tion of experiences which must cause pain to every gentle 
reader. A better purpose will doubtless be served by making 
use of the small amount of space which is at all warranted 
in giving a short account of the general topography of the 
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mountain, and a few hints as to the accommodation available 
at the various villages in its vicinity. 

The Disgrazia has four glaciers, four faces, and four arétes, 
each of which terminates in a subsidiary peak of some import- 
ance—viz., the Pizzo Pioda, the Pizzo Ventina, the Pizzo 
Cassandra, and the Corno Bruciato. The main backbone of the 
mountain is formed by the N.W. and §.E. aretes. The S. 
arete joins the backbone at a point nearly equal in height to the 
actual summit, but about a quarter of a mile to the east, while 
the N. aréte runs up to the true top. Between the points 
where the N. and S. arétes join the backbone lies the jagged 
summit ridge, studded with the famed towers and gaps 
first traversed by Messrs. Pratt Barlow and Still in 1874.* 
This summit ridge is visible from the Predarossa and Ventina 
glens, but not from the two remaining glaciers, while the actual 
top is seen from three of the four glaciers, but not from the 
Cassandra basin. The stream from the Predarossa glacier 
runs into the Val Masino—the three remaining glaciers draining 
into the Val Malenco, a long valley which, starting at the 
Muretto Pass, skirts round the northern and eastern slopes of 
the Disgrazia, and joins the Valtellina at Sondrio. 

It is needless to describe the various routes by which the 
mountain has been climbed, as they are fully recorded in 
Captain Strutt’s new guide-book. It may, however, be said 
that at least ninety-nine out of every hundred ascents are made 
by the N.W. aréte or by the W. slopes of the great buttress which 
runs from the summit down towards the Predarossa glacier. 
The most convenient starting point for these routes is the 
Cecilia hut, situated at a height of 8,344 ft., on the W. bank of 
‘the Predarossa glacier. The hut is reached from the west 
either by the Val di Mello and Remoluzza pass, or by the 
Bisolo glen, which joins the Val Masino at Cattaeggio. The 
latter route is much to be preferred, for though the distance 
from San Martino is somewhat greater, the path is a good one, 
and the gradient easy. Even in descending from the hut the 
Bisolo route is the best, in spite of the fact that no conveyances 
are obtainable at Cattaeggio. If, however, the ascent or descent 
of the mountain is taken directly from or to San Martino or 
Muasinobagni, the route by the Val di Mello and thence by the 
little Pioda glacier is the obvious way, while the upper part of 
this route is also made use of by parties starting from the 
Forno hut, and crossing over the top of Monte Sissone. 

The Cecilia hut may also be reached from Chiesa, by a long 


* Alpine Journal, vol. viii. p. 20. 
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walk over the Cornarossa Pass, close to which is situated 
the dismantled Cornarossa hut. ‘The actual stonework of 
the hut is m very good condition, and it could be easily re- 
habilitated, and I understand that this 1s contemplated at 
an early date. The building is, however, one of the far too 
numerous needless huts with which the upper Alps are being 
bespattered, and it serves no purpose for which the Cecilia 
hut 1s not at least equally well placed. 

The ascent of the Disgrazia direct from Chiesa has not vet 
been made, but by crossing over the top of the Pizzo Cassandra, 
or by skirting its south base, a direct climb by the 8.E. aréte 
could be made, and would present no difficulties until the 
towers of the summit ridge were reached. Though this would 
be a rather long expedition, it would not be much more arduous 
than the climb taken direct from Masinobagni, whence the first 
ascent was made in 1862, and whence we made it last vear, 
having been previously repulsed by bad weather at the Cecilia 
hut. Had, however, the first party been willing to let Melchior 
have his way,* and start up the steep slopes immediately 
behind Chiesa, they would probably have made the first ascent 
by this route, which 1s only now, nearly fiftv vears later, being 
for the first time recommended both here and by Captain Strutt. 

The routes up the north side of the Disgrazia are two in 
number,f and the natural starting place for both 1s Chiareggio. 
The few parties who have made either of these climbs have slept 
at or near the Ventina chalets, but this 1s needless, and while 
the accommodation at the Chiareggio ‘douane’ is primitive, it 
is very superior to the filthy squalor of the chalets. 

As to other centres in the neighbourhood, while the 
inns at Cattaeggio and San Martino are of the roughest, the 
old bath establishment of Masinobagni is a model of unpre- 
tentious comfort and excellence, and the Hotel Malenco at 
Chiesa is one of the best hotels to be found in any Alpine 
valley. 


Mont Povurri: A Norte. 
By WM. ANDERTON BRIGG. 


R. LING’S article‘ A Traverse of the Dome de la Sache 
i and Mont Pourri’ ina recent number of the ‘ Journal,’ § 
describes the most usual and interesting route up this tine 
peak, but as they did not follow it all the way, a few more 


4 Alpine Journal, vol. i. p. 5. + Ibid. vol. xxv. p. 16. 
t Ibid. vol. viii. p. 20 and vol. xi. p. 245. 
$ Ibid. vol. xxiv. p 484. 
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details may be useful. When we climbed the peak in 1909, 
on our wav from Val d’Isere to Courmayeur, we had some 
difficulty in getting exact information on the spot, and 
found the French map wrong in some of its details and Ball’s 
‘ Guide’ rather vague. 

There is a very good monograph on the history and topo- 
graphy of the peak by M. René Godefroy in the ‘ Ann. de la 
S. des T. du Dauphiné,’* and the Tarentaise ‘ Climber’s Guide ’ 
which will be out, possiblv in June 1911, and certainly in June 
1912, will deal fully with the different routes. M. Godefroy 
has kindly allowed me to reproduce a corrected sketch map 
of the massif and to make use of his paper. The map of the 
French Etat-Major (gadan Or xntm, Tvpe, 1889, feuille 169 
ter, Tignes 5.-O. feuille 169 bis, Albertville S.-E.), though quite 
reliable in the lower regions, is incorrect as to the higher, 
especially those between Mt. Pourri and the Col du Mt. Pourri. 

The summit ridge from 8. to N. hes between the points 
Dome de la Sache (3,611 m.), Mt. Pourri (3,788 m.), Mt. Thuria 
(3,615 m.), and can be taken either from the N. or 8. 

If from the N., the best sleeping-places are, if coming from 
Bourg St. Maurice, the Chalets de |’Are, or a gite on the Uol du 
Mt. Pourri just at the top of the long scree couloir on the E. 
side (the Refuge in the Pissevieille Glen is no longer habit- 
able); 1f coming from Ste. Foy, the Thuria Chalets (1,874 m.) 
or the same gite. The two routes join at the Col du Mt. 
Pourni, or Grand Col as the guides call it, and lead up the Gl. 
du Col to Mt. Thuria (3,615 m.), thence along the summit 
ridge to Mt. Pourri, down the steep S. ridge to the Bréche 
Puiseux (the lowest poimt between the Mt. Pourri and the 
Dome de la Sache), where a descent can be made by the 8. 
Gl. de la Gurre to Les Brévieres, or the traverse continued 
to the Dome de la Sache (8,611 m.) and the descent made to 
Tignes. 

But as Mt. Blanc, the finest object in the panorama, hes to 
the N., 1t is better, and also more convenient, to traverse the 
Dome dela Sache—Mt. Pourri—Mt. Thuria ridge from 8. to N., 
sleeping at the Plagne Chalets, if coming up the Val d’Isere, or at 
the Granges des Marais, if coming down. 

[Mr. Raeburn thinks it would not be an excessive day to 
traverse the whole peak from Tignes or Les Brévieres to 
Ste. Foy in one day. | 

By this route the summits of the Dome de la Sache, Mt. Pourn, 
and Mt. Thuria will be traversed in turn and the descent made 
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to the Col du Mt. Pourri, whence Bourg St. Maurice is reached 
on the W. by the Pissevieille Glen or Ste. Foy on the E. by 
the Thuria Glen and Villaroger. 

The comparatively tame Dome de la Sache can, however, be 
omitted by sleeping at the Granges de Martin (2,165 m.) above 
Les Bréviéres, and Mt. Pourri climbed from the Breche Puiseux, 
and the descent made by the Mt. Thuria to Ste. Foy. 

The Déme de la Sache is climbed from the Plagne Chalets on 
the W. side of the Col de la Sache, or from the Granges des 
Marais on the E. side, the routes joining on the 5. arete of 
the Dome de la Sache, where the Gl. des Fraisses and the Gl. 
Supérieur de la Sache unite. 

From the Chalets de la Plagne (2,100 m.), 5 hrs. up from 
Landry, and reached by way of Peisey, Nancroit, Les Lanches, 
and the Rosuel hamlet, where the road crosses a marsh, and 
then, leaving the path to La Gura on the left, chmbs 8.E. by 
the lower N. slopes of the Mt. L’Ahet, covered with scanty 
vegetation, and higher up approaches the torrent, coming down 
to it by degrees and bends 8. to make use of the ledges of a 
rocky spur at the E. foot of the L’Aliet, and reaching the grassy 
basin of La Plagne crosses the stream bv a little bridge before 
reaching the chalets which lie near some big rocks. From the 
Chalets follow the Col du Palet footpath 8S. for some minutes, 
then mount, always bearing E., sloping rock-strewn meadows 
to the upper end of the glen which thrusts itself between the 
buttresses of the Dome de la Sache to the N. and the Rochers 
Rouges to the 8., looking towards the ridge of the Col de la 
Sache (2,838 m.). Mount almost on the level and close to the 
stream, in the direction of the Col, but, before reaching the 
foot of the slopes coming down from it, turn and face N. and 
climb, by débris or easy chimneys, a ledge of rocks, above which 
ig,@ fairly large basin, with heaped-up snow, separated by 
another rocky wall, lower than the last and easily turned on 
the night, from the bed of the Gl. des Fraisses (uncrevassed 
and easy), which follow to the snow saddle, uniting it to the 
Gl. de la Sache, where the route from the Granges des Marais 
is joined. 

From the Granges des Marais (2,172 m.), 14 hrs. up from 
Tignes by way of Villard-Strassiaz and a steep and badly kept 
narrow footpath which leads by cultivated land and ‘woods 
to the most important of the groups of scattered chalets. 
From the Chalets go N. and on the level, by the ea turn 
the nose of the rock ar¢te coming down from the point 2.550 m., 
and enter the Sachette Glen, a wild mountain combe shut 
in by the Grande Parei on the N., the ridges of the Col de la 
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Sache and la Sachette on thg W., and the bare aretes of the 
Rochers Rouges and Aig. Percée on the 8. <A footpath from 
Les Breviéres follows the left bank of the stream and then 
crosses it to mount 8. towards the Col de la Sachette. Quit 
this when it changes its direction, and continue towards the 
ridge which shuts in the glen, and reach the ndge by steep 
grass slopes and in places rocks, near the cairn marked 2,838 m. 
The arete, which from this point mounts due N. towards the 
Dome des Platieres, is jagged, but can be followed more or less 
along the crest, though more easily some paces down either side, 
except at one difficult place which is turned by a slope of big 
rocks on the W. slope. ‘The snow hog’s back covering the 
arete is thus reached, and the route from the Plagne Chalets 
joined. 

Bevond the glacier, the arete mounts towards the Dome des 
Platieres, which leave on the left, and taking the rocks of its 
S.E. face straight up, easily reach the depression in the ridge 
between the two Domes. The rock arete, piled up in big 
blocks (interestng but without any difficulty), rises fairly 
quickly towards the Dome de la Sache. At the top the Gl. 
des Platieres flows over it and forms a splendid corniche over- 
hanging on the 8. side. The summit is reached over snow, a 
few paces to the left of the corniche (44-5 hrs. from either 
sleeping-place). 

[Messrs. Raeburn and Ling in 1907 followed from Tignes a 
path by the side of the stream and slept in a miserable hovel in 
the Sachette Glen, 14 hr. above Tignes, and 6,850 ft. high. 
Leaving at 1.80 a.m. they followed a track (shown on the 
French map) towards the Col de la Sache for $ hr., and then, 
turning N. up screes and snow towards the rocks of the 8. face 
of the Dome de la Sache, mounted by a short ill-defined spur 
running down from this 5. face and scrambled up easy rocks 
and snow to the E. ridge, which was struck about 200 yds. W. 
of the summit, which they reached by the snowy crest in 5 hrs. 
from Tignes. | 

From the Dome de la Sache to the Breche Puiseuz.—Descend on 
to the arete running towards Mt. Pourri by fairly steep but 
short ice slope, which, further on, turns W. and plunges down 
into the basin of the Gl. des Plati¢res. The arete (snow cor- 
niced), which forms the upper boundary of the Gl. de la Savine, 
rises gently for a certain distance, and then sinks and rises again 
to cross a snowy point. Follow the edge of the glaciers, on the 
E. of where a snow slope runs down the W. face of the aréte, 
down to a fringe of rocks. Advance, without difficulty, either 
on the crest of snow or just below, on the slope to the W. of the 
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arete, or on the rocky ribs that crop out on the same side. 
Two little teeth close together rise on the arete, but are easily 
passed, and then comes snow as far as a rock point of no great 
height on the S. side, but very steep on the N., which is turned 
on the right. Near the ridge there may be a crevasse to cross. 
Below, the snow slope descends to the Breche Puiseux. The 
whole traverse, from the Dome de la Sache to this point, is on 
snow, unless use is made of the fringe of rocks on the W. slope. 

The Bréche Puiseux can also be reached direct from the 
Granges Martin (2,165 m.) on the E. side of the range. These 
chalets, or rather chalet, for there is only one, with sleeping 
accommodation for four or five on the earthen floor of the 
living-room, is reached from Les Brévieres in 1} hr. by cross- 
ing the Isére just above the village, and following a footpath 
to the N.W. From the Chalets mount N.W. bv pastures, 
and on reaching the Gl. de la Savine cross it just above its 
snout and a little W. of a conspicuous stone man. Thence go 
W., up on to and along the easv rocks between this glacier and 
the S. Gl. de la Gurre, until you can step on to the latter 
glacier, which cross to its N.W. corner and climb up to the 
Breche Puiseux by an easy rib of rock and snow bank (4 hrs.). — 

From the Bréche Puiseur to the Top of Mt. Pourrt.—All rock, 
and best to stick to the arete. First comes a row of aiguilles, 
set like the teeth of a saw, which are easily crossed, as the rocks 
are much fissured and broken. At this point the general line 
of the arete is not steep. From the Bréche the arete looks as 
if it might be very stiff half-way up, but it is nothing of the kind, 
and the rock is sound, with plenty of hand-holds. Following 
the arete, or the chimneys nearest to the W. side, the highest 
part of the aréte is reached, where the tinal crest, less steep, 
begins, and one is not tied to the crest. Between the 5. and W. 
aretes is a stretch of rock covered with boulders and screes, 
on which one can diverge to the left. Two secondary points 
come before the true summit (2 hrs. from the Bréche Puiseux, 
74 hrs. from either sleeping-place). 

From Mt. Pourrt to Mt. Thuria.a—The arete dominates at a 
great height the Gls. de la Gurre and des Roches, the first of 
which, for its whole leneth, lies very low at the foot of clitts, 
the other, rising greatly near the sumnnit, fringes the arete with 
& corniche overhanging the E. side. In the first part of the 
traverse, follow the snow slope a httle way down on the W. 
side, or on the steep rocks on the K. side below the corniche, 
and then the crest itself by aiguilles and firm rocks nearly level 
(1% hr.). 

[We thought this much worse than the 5. arete. There 
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are several gendarmes, one of which we tumed on the W. 
by a hand traverse, and the rocks generally are none too 
sound. The final tower (Mt. Thuna, 3,615 m.) we turned by 
a traverse on its E. face. ] 

[At this pomt Messrs. Raeburn and Ling turned off and 
followed the N.E. ndge leading to the Mont dela Gurre, by which 
Dr. Coolidge ascended in 1874, but they do not recommend it.] 

From Mt. Thuria to the Col du Mt. Pourrt.—The usual route 
leads W. by a short descent on to the Gl. du Col (incorrectly 
figured on the French map), which stretches in gentle slopes 
down from the foot of the Col des Roches, and descends the 
somewhat crevassed glacier, to the Col du Mt. Pourri (1 hr.), 
whence the Refuge can be seen in the Pissevieille Glen 
to the N.W. and Bourg St. Maurice reached that way in 
about 4 hrs.; but if bound for Ste. Foy strike E. to the head of 
the couloir of screes and snow, at the left bank of the glacier 
snout, where 1s the above-inentioned gite and a fine view of the 
peak. Descend by moraines and steep pastures, keeping the 
torrent on the right to the Chalets de Thuria (1,874 m.) in 1 hr. 
froin the Col, and Ste. Foy by footpaths in 1} hrs. (good accom- 
modation at the H. Mt. Iseran). 


Times (easy but not counting halts). 
Plagne or Marais Chalets to Dome de la Sache . — . 43-5 hrs. 


Dome de la Sache to Bréeche Puiseux . 2... 1} hrs. 
Martin Chalets to Bréche Puiseux a ee ee 4 hrs. 
Bréche Puiseux to Mt. Pourri - oe»  .  . 14-2 hrs, 
Mt. Pourri to Mt. Thuria et en ne 1 hr. 
Mt. Thuria to Col du Mt. Pourrh . . wt, $ hr. 
Col du Mt. Pourri to Bourg St. Maurice 2... 4 hrs, 
ditto to Thuria Chalets. ww, 1 hr. 
ditto to Ste. Foy a ee ee ee 1} hrs. 


IN) MEMORIAM. 
ALUIS POLLINGER (1844-1910). 


THE death of this famous guide, which occurred at his home at 
St. Nikolas on April 16, after a very short illness, has removed 
a remarkable personalitv that will be deeply and sincerely missed 
throughout the length and breadth of the Alps. 

Another name will have been removed from the honoured but 
sadly diminished roll of the surviving * Pioneers of the Alps,’ for 
if all the greater peaks had been conquered before he came to the 
front, nevertheless few guides have accomplished continuously so 
many dificult or important expeditions, and no guide, it can 
safely be said. has ever deserved better of mountaineers than the 
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subject of this notice, whose splendid career it falls to our lot briefly 
and inadequately to describe. 

Starting in the early seventies as a poor and almost unknown 
Saree he yet soon won his way to the very front rank not only of 
eading guides but also of the inhabitants of the Valais solely by 
force of his great skill, courage, and manly heart. Among foreign 
que of all nationalities no “guide was ever so warmly received ; 

om the lonely hamlet of La Bérarde to Sulden in Tirol his name 
was more than a mere household word, and the inhabitants of these 
distant villages and countless others will regret his untimely death 
almost as deeply as his own relations and friends of Switzerland. 

From the Maritimes to the Reschen-Scheideck Pollinger has 
been leading guide, invariably finding his own route, without local 
aid or assistance, in the most varied and difficult ascents. To 
enumerate even a few of these expeditions is beyond one’s power 
or space. With Mr. Stafford Anderson he may be said to have 
first attained his high reputation [also accomplishing many first- 
rate expeditions w ith Mrs. E. P. Jackson], with Mr. Max Schintz 
he still further enhanced it, and with his life-long friend, Mr. W. M. 
Baker, did he travel longest. With that gentleman he accom- 
pale in what might have been thought his declining years, the 
ourth and last crossing of the Col du Lion [July 16, 1900}, dis- 

laying skill and resolution which few if any mountaineers could 
have equalled. In 1875 he had broken up what might be called 
the ‘monopolv’ of the Matterhorn, guiding strangers up it for 
20 francs, and in 1902 he accomplished | his hundredth ascent: of that 
peak. In 1906 he led a weak party in the traverse of the most 
dificult peaks of the Dauphine; he was working hard up to the 
end of September, 1909, his last expedition being the crossing of 
the Ulrichshorn from the Mischabel hut to St. Nikolas, in company 
with Mr. Cyril Hartree. 

The most important new expeditions accomplished by Pollinger 
of which any trace can be found—unfortunately one of his best 
and most valued patrons is well known nerer to have recorded any 
of their numerous climbs—appear to have been accomplished after 
1876. Thev include: 

1877. Weisshorn by 8.E. face and S., ‘Schalligrat’ aréte, Gross 
Nesthorn by E. aréte. 

1878. Balfrinhorn from 8. va Balfrinjoch; Dom from the 
Kien glacier. 

1881. R&teau by §.E. face, and various first ascents between the 
Turtmann valley and St. Nikolas. 

1882. Fifre from the 8., Atisser Barrhorn; Dent Blanche—a 
mountain he knew as no one has ever known it—bv E. ar¢te or 
Vier Esel Grat, as the party themselves nicknamed it: Mont Collon 
by the difficult S.8.E. buttress ; Taschhorn by the 8.E. tace. 

1883. Gross Schreckhorn by the W. aréte. 

In 1884 he descended the W. (Ferpécle) aréte of the Dent Blanche 
after a dreadful night spent near the summit, subsequently also 
making the first ascent by the same ridge. In the same year he 
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also led his party up the Breithorn trom the Schwarzthor, and 
the Eiger from the Bergli. In 1886 he accomplished the Viescher- 
horn by the Zasenberg aréte; in 1888 he created an important and 
safe variation of the 8.E. face route of Piz Roseg, and was leader 
in the ascent of the Dent d’Hérens by the S.E. face and E. aréte ; 
in 1892 he stormed Piz Morteratsch hy an unrecorded route, the 
N.E. aréte; and in 1907 made the only ascent of the Pic Sans Nom 
(Dauphiné) from the Col du Pelvoux. Perhaps his strangest 
expedition during these years was his ascent of the Weisshorn 
(in 1883 with Mr. Harold Topham) from Interlaken! The entire 
distance was accomplished on foot. 

It is verv dificult to say in which particular branch of his craft 
he most excelled. He mav safely be declared to have invented— 
in Switzerland at any rate—the modern method of descending 
dificult rocks by using the doubled spare rope. His icemanship 
was remarkable and was perhaps best displayed when leading 
thronzh an intricate and unknown ice fall. He was a quick and 
finished step-cutter, but on very steep slopes he possessed the 
extraordinary faculty of walking up without anv visible means of 
support for the foot, a power which some of his friends occasionally 
found rather perplexing to themselves. No guide ever showed 
a keener sense of humour or more thoroughlv enjoyed the ridiculous 
side of life. He looked after his emplovers’ comfort as carefully in 
the valley or hotel as on the mountain side. 

Pollinger’s appearance 1s too well known for lengthy description. 
Well over 6 feet in height, his splendid physique and handsome 
kindly face always attracted attention; to the dav of his death 
his thick brown hair and beard showed never a streak of grey. His 
voice wus not the least charming feature of a great and noble 
personality. He lived and died the very personification of a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

His skill has descended in its fullest measure to his three eldest 
sons, and will in due course doubtless be handed down to his younger 
children, when it comes to their turn to follow 1 in their great father’s 
footsteps. The most famous and best ‘school’ of modern guides, 
the Pollinger-Lochmatter family, was founded bv Alois, and will 
always remain an unsurpassed and unsurpassable standard for 
Switzerland and the Alps. 

Let the rising generation of Alpine guides ever look back to the 
honoured memory of Alois Pollinger as a glorious example of all 
that is best and noblest in their difficult profession. W. M. B. 

E. L. 8. 


THE ALPINE CLUB ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION IN 1910. 


THE collection of photographs exhibited at the Club, in May, 
contained many excellent specimens of Alpine art, and quite main- 
tained the high standard of tormer exhibitions. The telephotographs, 
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indeed, showed a decided advance, both in definition and in pictorial 
effect, although the want of a near foreground must still be regarded 
as a drawback. 

Most of the exhibits naturally dealt with scenes in the Swiss 
Alps: the mountains to which the photographers seem to have 
paid most attention—after the Matterhorn—being Mont Blanc, 
the Dent Blanche, the Tour Noire and Mont Dolent. Mr. N.S 
Done’s view of the latter peaks was verv fine, while Mr. R. O. P. 
Paddison was especially fortunate in the mist effect which he had 
secured on the Tour Noire. 

Mr. Alfred Holmes exhibited some beautiful views of mountain 
mists, but perhaps his most striking picture, seen with the after- 
noon sun shining full on it, was the Grand Combin, its snowfields 
being well rendered bv the pearly-grey tone of the print. 

Dr. Wilhamson showed an excellent view of the Weissmies and 
Portienurat from the Layuinhorn; and Dr. Swan’s telephotos of 
the Jungfrau from the Mannlichen, and the storm on the Roseg 
glacier, were both fine atmospheric records, although the shadows 
in the former seemed somewhat too dark. 

In his ‘Glimpse at the Matterhorn,’ Mr. E. D. Murray had 
caught one of those curious resemblances which occasionally startle 
us in the Alps—the shape of the rock in the foreground being the 
image of the distant peak. Huis view outside the Bergh Hut was 
also very striking. Two other interesting bits of detail were Mr. 
C. F. Bennett's ‘On the Rocher Whymper, Grandes Jorasses,’ and 
Mr. E. T. Busk’s ‘ On the Gorner Glacier.’ 

Most of the views, however, were panoramic, Mr. W. T. Lister’s 
view from the Bortelhorn being one of rare beauty ; while Mr. C. T. 
Holland’s * Pennine Giants ’ was also very fine. 

Miss Venables showed some excellent views of the Jungfrau and 
Aletschhorn ; and several] interesting scenes in the Dauphiné were 
contributed by Miss King, whose view on the Hohstiegen, Saas Fee, 
was also very pleasing. * A Poser,’-by Mrs. Henrici, must have set 
cragsmen thinking. 

Dr. Roger-Smith’s photograph of the Matterhorn from the Zinal 
Rothhorn confirmed our opinion that the latter peak is the best 
view point in the neighbourhood of Zermatt. 

The Eastern Alps were represented by Mr. E. A. Broome, who 
exhibited a pleasing sepia study of Antelao, with a foreground of 
flowers, and also a fine vlimpse of the Tofana di Razes, standing up 
behind the pine trees. But, as usual, the cameras had been busiest 
in the Zermatt district. 

A beautiful view of the Ober-Gabelhorn, flanked by the steep 
snow slope of the Trifthorn, was shown by Mr. 8S. G. Reid: and 
there were effective pictures of the Matterhorn and Dent d’Herens 
from the Italian side bv the Rev. James Dawson, besides a striking 
view of the Nord End of the Breithorn by Mr. E. de Quincey, 
and a pleasing study in brown of an Evening at the Montanvert by 
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Mr. C. Lord dealt with lower heights, but for pictorial effect his 
‘ Alpine Valley ’ was unsurpassed. 

Some of the exhibitors had gone further afield, several having 
been drawn by the charms of the Canadian Rockies. Mr. Mumm 

ave some interesting views of Mount Robson—the Canadian 

atterhorn ; and several attractive views of the mountain, lake 
and forest scenery in the neighbourhood of Lake O’Hara were 
contributed by Mrs. Dixon and Miss Phyllis Dixon. Mr. Hastings 
also showed some interesting views of Mount Robson and the 
“Moose Valley Glacier, but was at his best in his Swiss pictures of 
the Stein and Brenva glaciers. 

The Himalayas were also well represented, Mr. D. W. Freshfield . 
exhibiting some beautiful views of K. 2 in sun and shadow, close 
to which were Dr. Longstati’s Saltoro Spires and Saltoro Pass, 
striking bits of Himalavan rock and glacier scenery ; while Mrs. 
‘Schuster’s Gorge of the Indus and Nanga Parbat were also 
admirable. 

The volcanic scenes in which Dr. Tempest Anderson delights 
attracted much attention, especially the crater of Kilauea, Hawaii, 
with the incandescent fountain and cracks in the moving lava 
crust, photographed by their own hight ; and he was equally suc- 
cessful in his ‘ O’Hara ‘Camp’ in the Canadian Rockies. 

The Rev. H. E. Newton gave several examples of New Zealand 
mountain scenery, of which the Pérouse Glacier deserves special 
mention. | 

In most cases the photographs were printed in ordinary black 
and brown tones—the latter very effective for rocks but hardlv 
suitable for snow and cloud. Green tones were adopted with effect 
by Mr. V. H. Gatty in his ‘Sea of Summits’ in the Pyrenees, and 
by the Rev. A. V. Valentine Richards in his ‘ Morning View over 
Italv,’ and also by Mr. R. C. R. Nevill in his ‘Dent Blanche from 
the Col de Bertol.’ Some striking effects of forest and glacier scenery 
were also obtained in this way by the Rev. F. C. Bainbridye- Bell 
in his ‘ View on the Findelen Path,’ and by Mr. E. J. Garw ‘ood in 
his ‘Seracs on the Mer de Glace.’ In other cases, there seemed to 
be a tendency to make the prints too dark. 

Besides the enlargements, there were several beautifully coloured 
lantern slides of the Japanese Alps, exhibited by the Rev. Walter 
Weston, and an autochrome of the Matterhorn by Mr. E. de Quincey. 

We do not remember seeing so manv beautiful mist and cloud 
effects in any previous collection, and yet no want of sharpness 
was to be observed in these pictures. Indeed, one of the noticeable 
features of the exhibition was the detail to be seen in all the moun- 
tain views : showing that mountain photographers, at least, realise 
that it is better to rely for effect on a faithful reproduction of nature 
rather than to attempt to create an impression by throwing a view 
out of focus. 

Altogether, Mr. Spencer and the Committee are to be conyratu- 
lated on the success which has attended their labours. 
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THE LADIES’ ALPINE CLUB MOUNTAINEERING 
EQUIPMENT EXHIBITION. 


AN exhibition of mountaineering equipment was held by the Ladies’ 
Alpine Club at their new rooms at the Great Central Hotel from 
May 2 to 7. 

Although primarily intended to illustrate articles for the use of 
ladies, a fair number of novelties of interest to the sterner sex were 
to be seen. 

Amongst the exhibits by members and their friends we specially 
noticed the following :— 

An eider-down sleeping bag, 6 ft. 6 in. in length and weighing only 
3 lb., lent by Mr. R. W. Lloyd. This is the most useful and portable 
sleeping bag we have seen. It is manufactured by Messrs. Heal & 
Son, of 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 

Mr. Andrews lent a silk sleeping tent of uselul design which 18 
sufficiently light to roll up in a rucksac. 

The Hon. Mrs. C. G. Bruce exhibited a apecalle designed light 
travelling trunk with a metal frame covered with Willesden canvas, 
capable of withstanding much rough wear. 

Countess Lewenhaupt and Miss Venables sent specimens of 
clothing, gloves and mittens of special design. 

Miss Broome was represented by a wine and sandwich case of the 
usual hunting pattern. 

Amongst Mrs. Nettleton’s exhibits a string rucksac appealed to 
us as a very serviceable adjunct to minor expeditions. This lady 
also sent the only pair of kletterschuhen in the exhibition. 

Miss C. M. Sanders showed a neat ttle leather case holding a 
No. 3 Brownie camera, a Conway’s guide, a Siegfried map, and a 
small metal sandwich case. Altogether a very compact and useful 
little article. 

The trade exhibits appeared to be of a remarkably good and 
serviceable character. 

Messrs. Thomas & Son (6 Brook Street) showed a climbing costume 
of Scotch tweed which attracted considerable attention. The Norfolk 
coat has a pleat in the back to allow freedom to the arms, two pleats 
in front, two pockets outside, and one inside breast- -pocket. It is 
lined with silk, and has blastic wind cuffs. 

The knickerbocker breeches lace at the knee, with an additional 
thickness of cloth under the laces to protect the knee. 

The skirt, of registered design, buttons down the front, and 1s 
doubled about nine inches at bottom. By an ingenious device this 
skirt is convertible into a cape, and his a very smart appearance as 
such. The strap round the waist forms the collar-band of the 
cape, and is shortened by buttoning up a pleat to make it fit the 
shoulders. 

A soft leather bonnet made of gazelle skin, with the hair outside, 
appeared to be a most useful and comfortable head covering for 
climbing in a wind. 
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Messrs. Burberry (31 Havmarket) exhibited specimens of their 
Gabardine wind and weather proof garments, which are too well 
known to need comment. 

A very becoming waterproof scarf or motor veil was an attractive 
novelty. 

Messrs. Jaeger’s exhibit comprised a serviceable double-breasted 
sweater with high neck, sleeved waistcoats, moccasins, and a throat 
and chest protector which buttons round the neck and hangs down 
over the chest. All their goods appear very warm and eminently 
suitable for serious mountaineering expeditions. 

Mr. J. 8S. Carter (16 South Molton Street) exhibited specimens of 
the boots for which he has for so many years been celebrated. A new 
method of nailing with ring clinkers attracted our attention. An 
ad collapsible sandwich tin was also shown by him. 

r. G. W. Norman (3 Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor Gardens) 
also showed boots of high-class workmanship. 

Mr. H. Heath (105-9 Oxford Street) exhibited smart waterproof 
hats of silk plush which were very effective and folded up lke 
Panama hats. 

Messrs. Hill & Son (4 Haymarket) sent, besides axes and nails for 
boots, an aluminium cooking stove with two cups. 

Very light cameras, aneroids, and snow spectacles of a special 
shade of orange tint were sent by Messrs. Se (54 Haymarket). 

Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome & Co. contributed tabloids, ‘Hazeline’ 
cream, as well as photographic outfit. . 

Messrs. Fortnum & Mason, besides showing their tinned meats 
and preserves, kindly loaned a fitted rucksac, a hut pillow, and 
a capital ‘ hold-all ’ with large pockets. They are now manufacturing 
these latter articles. 

Mr. B. Edgington sent specimens of the well-known Mummery and 
Whymper Alpine tents. 

Possibly the most interesting exhibit in the room from a man’s 
point of view was that of Mr. W. Bill (93 New Bond Street), who 
displaved a large variety of genuine peasant-made homespuns, 
suitable for the roughest of hard wear. Many of these are of the 
closest texture and of great strength, and were considered the beau 
ideal for men’s mountaineering clothing. 
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Tue following additions have been made to the Library since 
April :— 
Club Publications. 
Akad. A.-V. Berlin. V. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 31. 1908 
Bemerkenswerte Touren :—&A. Bauer, Hochkalter, I. Aufst. direkt v. 
Blaueis : O. Hahn, Kuchelsp. v. Siiden: P. Reuschel, allein, Aig. Mar- 
brées, I. Gratiibergang: A. Endell, Balaitous: A. v. Martin, Cubrina, 
Aufst. N.-Wand: Elisenturm, I. Abst. n. Westen: Tatrasp. ete. : 
Krotenseesp., I. Abst. N.-Wand: Gelber Turm, N.W.-Grat. 
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Akadem. Alpenklub Bern. Jahresberichte III. u. IV. 8vo. 1908, 1909 
New ascents recorded : 
1908 : O. Hug, Tour Salliéres i. d. N.-Grat : Dent Favre, Nordwand : 
Gr. Muveran, S.W.-Grat: Trav. v. Lion d’Argentizre z. Col d. 
Essets ; .1. Hitz, Galenspitz. 
1909: W. Baumgartner, Nischletenhoérnli ; 7h. Montigel, Galensattel 
v. Osten; Fr. Miiller, Niklaussp. : Hubenstock. 
Innsbruck. 17. Jahresbericht iiber das Klubjahr 1909-10. 
8vo, pp. 88. 1919 
This contains : 
F. Hohenleitner, Der aussere Sulztalkamm. 
Bibliothek- Katalog. 
Neue Turen: S. Zangerle, Hochplattig, ti.d. S.W.-Grat: G. Kiene, 
Trettachsp. iid. N.Wand: W. Hammer, Valbellsp. ti.d. N.-Grat : 
R. Heuberger, Weisseesp. ti.d. N.-Wand: Frankfurtersp, tid. N.- 
Grat: S. Hohenleitner, Loibiskogel v. Osten: Reiserkogel tid. N.W.- 
Grat: Kesselsp. i.d. N.-Wand : W. Nothdurft, Bachfallenkopf ii.d. W.- 
Flanke : Larstigsp. ii.d. N.-Grat. 
Alpine Club of Canada, Fifth Annual Camp, 1910. 8vo, pp. 10. 1910 
To be held in Consolation Valley. 
Appalachian Mountain Club. Club-badge, brooch in gold. 
Snow-shoe Section. Suggestions for winter equipment. 8vo, pp. 25. 1908 
— Suggestions as to walking trip equipment with a woman’s camping list 
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and notes on alpine outtit. n.d 
8vo, pp. 8. 
Sugyestions as to outfit for tramping and camping. n.d. 
8vo, pp. 11. 
—— Register for 1910. 8vo, pp. 95. 1910 
C.A.F. 4e congrés international de Ski, Pau-Eaux-Bonnes. 1910 
8vo, pp. 8. 
C.A.I. Guide e portatori riconosciuti dal C.A.I. 1910 


Large folio sheet. 

— Biella. Concours de Photographes, juin 1910. 
Notices in French and Italian. 

— —— La Sezione negli anni 1895-1901. 8vo, pp. 47. 1901 
— —— La Sezione negli anni 1902-1908. 8vo, pp. 43. 1909 
— Bologna: see L’Apennino bolognese. 
—— Enza: see La montagna fra la Secchia e |’ Enza. 
—— Firenze. Nemesio Fatichi. Commemorazione tenuta dal Prof. Dott. 


Giotto Dainelli . . . 18 dicembre 1900... Firenze, Spinelli, 1910 
8vo, pp. 27. 
—— Sezione Ligure, Genoa. Annuario per il 1910. 8vo, pp. 59. 1910 
—— Milano. Pro Capanne Val Masino. Capanna Badile, Capanna Cecilia, 
Capanna Fco <Allievi. 1009 


‘Three cards, each with map, view, and particulars of ascents, tariffs, 
etc., in connexion with the huts. 20c. each. 

Climbers’ Club. Rules, List of Members and Officers. S8vo, pp. 16. 1910 

Club alpino accademico italiano. Annuario II. 1909 
8vo, pp. 26. 

New ascents in 1908 and 1909 :—E. Garrune, Colle Grober : G. Dumontel, 
Aig. de Lenaye, disecsa pel W.: Gran Fillar: A. Berti, Pta Maria: 
Torrione Carducei : Cridola dal Sud. 

Deutscher Gebirgsverein fiir das Jeschken und Isergebirge. 20. Jahrbuch. 
und Festschrift. Reichenberg, Sticpel, 1910 
8vo, pp. 183: ill. 

D.u.0e.A.-V. Kalendar fiir das Jahr 1910. Svo, pp. 286. 

Munchen, Lindauer, 1910. M. 2 

—— Allgau-Immenstadt. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 8. 1904 

Catalog der Bibliothek. 8vo, pp. 11. LS05 

Jvahres-Berichte 1906-9. 8vo. 1907-1910 


—— 
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D.u.00e.A.-V., Asch. 32. Jahresbericht, 1909. 8vo, pp. 20. 1910 
—— Bamberg. Jahres-Bericht pro 1909. 8vo, pp. 48. 1910 
—— Bayerland. xiv. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 127. Miinchen, 1910 


The following new ascents :—C. Holzhammer, Marchsp., Siidwand : 


F. Baumann, Ackerisp., Siidschlucht: G. Herold, Razor, Ostwand : 
E. Christa, Taschhorn, fihrerlose Gratiibergang: W. v. Redwttz. 
Gliegerkarsp., Siidwand: H. Hannemann, Birkkarsp., Norden z. 
Ostgrat: C. Holzhammer, Wormer, Nordostwand: J. Nteberl, Ross- 
kopf, N-Wand: F. Becker, Corno d. Tre Signori, S-W-Wand : B. Piaz, 
Pala di Mezzodi, S-W-Wand: W. Schmidkunz, Cima dell’Auta, 
Marmolata: P. le Cline: A. Bonacossa, Weisshorn, S-Grat: Furkli- 
horn, N-Grat: Maderaner Schwarzstockli, N-O-Kante: Wind- 
gallen-Schwarzhorn, S-Wand : various in Bernina Group: H. Pfann, 
Gdes Jorasses, S-Wand : Mont Blanc, S-W-Grat d. Bosses du Droma- 


daire. 
—— — Anwendung des Seiles. 5. Aufl. 8vo, pp. 18: ill. Miinchen, 1910 
—— Bayreuth. Jahresbericht fiir 1909. 8vo, pp. 8. 1910 
—— Berchtesgaden. Jahres-Bericht 1908 u 19U% 8vo, pp. 36. 1910 
— Berggeist, Miinchen. X. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 28. 1910 


New expeditions: P. Ass’n, Manndl, I. Durchkletterung d. N-Wand : 


A. Barth, Kl. Riffelwandsp., I. Erst. ti. d. W-Wand: A. Schmid, 
Zundernképfe, I. Durchkletterung d. O-Wand: Westgipfel Parten- 
kirchen-Dreitorsp., I. Erst. i. d. W-Grat: W. Winkler, Glocknerwand, 
Aufst. i. d. S-O-Grat: dA. Bonacossa, Pta di Cignana, I. Aufst. i. d. 
N-Grat. 


—— Berlin. Jahresbericht fiir 1909. 8vo, pp. 198. 1910 


Contains: LZ. Treptow, Hochfeiler vom Schlegeiskees und Mésele vom 


Wazeggkees: K. Endell, Wancdertage in den Pyreniden : G. Christophe, 
Dolomitenwanderung: H. Erler, Drei Nachte am Weisshorn: also a 
list of first ascents in the Eastern Alps. 


—— Bonn. Bericht iiber die Tatigkeit der Scktion im Jahre 1909. 


Svo, pp. 14. 1910 
——  Bozen. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 4. 1910 
—— Jahresbericht fiir 1009. 8vo, pp. 55. 1910 
——— Braunschweig. Bericht fiir die Jahre 1908 u. 1909. 1910 


8vo, pp. 38: map, frontispiece. 


—— Frankfurt a. Oder. Bericht zum 25jahrigen Bestchen der Sektion, 1885- 


1910. 

8vo, pp. 43: maps, plates. 1910 
—— Garmisch-Partenkirchen. Jahres-Berichte 1907-1909. 8vo. 1908-1910 
—  Gleiwitz. Tatigkeitsbericht 12. u. 15. 8vo. 1907, 1910 

Contains library catalogue. 

— Hagen. Jahres-Bericht fiir 1907 u. 1908. 8vo, pp. 24. 1910 
—— Halberstadt. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 6. 1909 
—— —— I. Jahresbericht. &8vo, pp. 8. 1910 
— Hamburg. 31. Jahresbericht. S8vo, pp. 46. 1910 
——- Hannover. Festschrift zum 25jahrigen Besteben der Sektion Hannover 

des Deutschen u. Oesterreichischen Alpenvercins. 1910 


4to, pp. 108: col. and other ill 


This contains among other articles : 


C. Arnold, Geschichte der Sektion. 

Die Hannover’sche Hiitte. 

Das Kaiserin Elisabethhaus auf d. Bechergipfel. 
—— Die Wegbauen der Sektion. 

E. Grelle, Unser erster Besuch d. Ankogelgebietes. 


—— Heidelberg. Jahres-Bericht fiir 1909. 8vo, pp. 16. 1910 
—— — Col. p.c. of Heildelberger Hiitte im Fimbertal mit Fluchthorn. 

—— “Jung-Leipzig”’ in Leipzig. Satzung. Svo, pp. 6. 1910 
—— — Bibliothek. 4to, pp. 2. 1910 


—— Kossen. Satzung. 8vo, pp. 6. 1910 
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D.u.0e.A.-V., Landau, Pfalz. 10. 11. u. 12. Rechnungs-Abschluss u. Mit- 


glieder-Verzeichnis, 1907-9. 4to. 1908-1910 
—— Lichtenfels. Satzunczen. 8vo, pp. 8. 1909 
—— Magdeburg. 26. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 29. 1910 


—— Manner-Turn-Verein Miinchen. 3.-7. Jahresberichte. 8vo. 1906-1910 
—— Meissner Hochland, Miinchen. Jahresberichte 1908 u. 1909.  Svo. 


1909, 1910 

—— Mittleres Unterinnthal. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 4. 1886 
—— Miinchen. Akadem. Alpenverein. xvii. Jahresbericht, 1908/1909. 

8vo, pp. 80. 1910 


Among the new ascents are the following :— 

W. Engelhardt, I. Erst. i. d. N.-Grat d. Gramaiser Schafkarsp. : 
Torsp., I. Uebergang: Mittagsp., I. Erst.: Z. v. Rogrster, I. Erst. 
N.-Wand, Saxerwand: C. Guirtler, Jungfernkarkopf, I. Erst. N.- 
Wand : Oefelekopf, I. Erst. O.-Grat : J. Nieberl, Seekarlsp., 8. Erst. 
N.-Wand: Rosskopf, 1. Erst. N.-Wand: G. Leuche, Mauksp., I. 
Erst. S.-Grat : R. Grossmann, P. Lais, I. Erst 8.-Grat: P. la Monate, 
I. Erst.: G. A. Guyer, Grindelw. Grinhorn v. S.-W. : W. Ainescherf, 
Aig. de la Bérarde, N.-W.-Grat. 


—— Nordmiahren. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 6. 1909 
—— Oberland, Miinchen. XI. Jahresbericht fiir 1909. 8vo, pp. 1910 
—— Offenbach a. M. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 14. 1909 
— Prag. Jahres-Bericht fiir 1909. 8vo, pp. 38. 1910 
— Recklinghausen. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 9. 1910 
— Biicher- u. Kartensammlung. 8svo, pp. 7. 1909 
—— Reichenau. Satzungen. S8vo, pp. 4. 1910 
—_—— Bericht i. d. 24. Vereinsjahr, 1909. 8vo, pp. 32: map. 1910 
—— Reichenbach, Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 10. 1905 
—— (Bucherverzeichnis). p. 1. 1009 
—— Rheinland. Jahresbericht tiber das Jahr 1909. 1910 
8vo, pp. 6U. 


Contains rules and list of members. 
Fernblick von der Kolner-Hutte am Tschagerjoch. Aufgenommen 


————— 


von E. T. Compton. 1905 
—— Starkenburg in Darmstadt. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 4. 1885 
— Bericht fiir 1906-8.  8vo, pp. 27. 1909 
—— Festschrift. 8vo, pp. 51: 3 plates. 1909 
—— Strassburg. Sektion Strassburg, 1885-1910. 1910 


8vo, pp. 73: maps, plates. 
This contains :— 
R. Blaum, Auf die Scesaplana : Fine Hohenwanderung. 
W. v. Seidlitz, Der Aufbau d. Gebirges in d. Umyebung d. Strass- 
burger Hutte. 


—— Teplitz-Nordbohmen. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 4. 1886 
—— Tubingen. Jahres-Bericht fiir 1909. 8vo, pp. 20. 1910 
—— Turnverein Ntirnberg. Jahres-Bericht. 8vo, pp. 8. 1910 
—— Wanderfreunde, Nirmberg. Satzungen und Huttenordnung. 1910 
8vo, pp. 10. 
—— Warnsdorf. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 4. 1909 
—— —— Bucher-Verzeichnis. 8vo, pp. 4. 1907 
— Berichte, 1002-9.  8vo. 1904-1910 
—— Weiler im Allgau, Jahresbericht 1909. 8vo, pp. 15. 1910 


Gruppo lombardo alpinisti senza guide (G.L.A.S.G.) Monogratic illustrate, 
edite per cura del G.L.A.N.G. 9 Alpi Centrali, vol. 2, N. 1. Corno del 
Dente. Dolomite bresciane. W. Laeng. 
8vo, pp. 7, ill. Brescia, Tip. “ Luzzago,” 1910 

The Ladies’ Alpine Club, London. Rules and list of members. London, 1910 
Small 8vo, pp. 18. 

** Ladies are eligible for membership of the Club who, in the opinion of 
the Committee, have shown a practical knowledge of mountaincering, 
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or have contributed to the science, art or literature of mountain 
regions.” 
There are 48 members. Address, Great Central Hotel, London. 
The Mountain Club Annual. Published by the Cape Town Section. No. 13. 
1909-1910. 8vo, pp. 105: plates. 1910 
Contains ;— 
Wild flowers protection Act. 
A. W. Norman, An ascent of the Matroosberg. 
G. T. Amphlett, Croda da Lago. 
K. Cameron, Rambles about the Peninsula. 
A. Hoernli, Ascent of the Breithorn. 
M. Webb, The Upper Sneewkop. 
T. M. Amphl-tt, Peak Formosa. 
G. E. Benham, Ascent of Kilimanjaro, 1909. 
A. M. Thorpe, Victoria Peak. 
F. Weerts, Wynberg Caves. 
A. Jurgens, Ascent of Simonsberg. 
G. F. Travers-Jackson, ‘Two new routes up Table Mountain. 
E. de Beer, Mountain equipment. 
Mountain Club, S. Africa. Badge, in silver. 
Presented by G. F. Travers-Jackson, Esq. 
Norske Turistforening. Aarboz for 1910. Utgit af H. Horn. 
8vo, pp. 261 : xxvii, ill. Kristiania, Grondahl, 1910 
This contains, inter alia :— 
A. F. Bryn, Nyt og gammelt fra Corsica. 
C. Slingsby, Vetti to Turtcgrg. 
E. Ullén, Bergbestigningen som sport. 
Kort veiledning i braevandring og klatring. 


Oo. T.-Klub, Dresden (D.u.Ve. Touristen-Klub). Bericht 1905-6. 1906 
8vo, pp. 72. 
Bericht 1906;1907. 8vo, pp. 28. 1907 
—— Bericht iiber 1909. 8vo, pp. 58: col. plate. 1910 
S.A.C. Aarau. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 8. 1905 


— Tourenprogramm pro 1910. 
—— Association of British Members of the Swiss Alpine Club. Report of 
Speeches at the Dinner . . . on Wednesday, December 8th, 1909. 
8vo, pp. 49. (London, 1910) 
Contents : Objects of the Association : Speeches at the Dinner: Letters 
from President, Swiss Alpine Club, etc. : Subscribers to Club hut fund. 
Copies of this may be had gratis on application to Assistant Secretary, 
23 Savile Row, London. 
—— Basel. Jahresbericht pro 1908. 46. Vercinsjahr. Basel, 1909 
8vo, pp. 54: plate. Beilage; R. Sulyer, Ersteigung d. Finsteraarhorns, 
6. September 1842. 
Jahresbericht pro 1909. 47. Vereinsjahr. Basel, 1910 
8vo, pp. 64: plate. 
Beilage : Aus der Geschichte der Grafen v. Tierstein, v. Dr Carl Roth. 
—— Bern; see D.ibi, Dr H. 
—— Chaux-de-Fonds. Bulletin annuel, N. 18, 1909. 8vo, pp. 123: plates. 
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1910 

—— Diablerets. Panorama de Chasseron, publié sous les auspices de la 
Section . . . dessiné d’aprés nature par Ls. Jaccard-Lenoir. 1894 
—— Sektion “ Kamor” in Rheineck. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 8. 1907 
—— Touren-Reglement. 8vo, pp. 4. 1909 
— Tourenprogram. 1910 
—— Sektion Leventina, Bellinzona. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 3. 1904 
—— Sous-Section Moleson. Statuts. Ms. 1910 
—— Montreux. Statuts. 8vo, pp. 8. 1906 
—— Pilatus, Luzern. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 7. Luzern, 1910 


Program der Sektion-Austluge. 1910 
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S.A.C. Rossberg. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 6. 1907 
—— —— Touren-Programm und Mitglieder-Verzeichnis. 1910 
——- Santis, Herisau. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 7. 1906 
—— Sektionstouren fiir das Jahr 1910. 
—— Thurgau. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 4. 1910 
—— Uto. Jahresbericht 1909-10. 8vo, pp. 48. 1910 
Ski Clubs :— 
Akadem. Ski-Club Karlsruhe. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 7. 1908 
Jahresbericht 1908/09. 8vo, pp. 7. 1909 
Alpen-Skiverein, Wien : see Zdarskv, M., 1909. 
Club Alpiner Skilaufer, Miinchen. Satzung. 8vo, pp. 15. 1907 
—— Jahresberichte I.-III. 8vo. 1907-1909 
Deutscher Ski-Verband. Satzung.” 2. Aufl. 8vo, pp. 15. 1909 
Dresdner Ski-Club. Winterliste 1909/10. 
National Ski Association of America. The Ski Sport. 1909 


8vo, pp. 53: ill. 
This contains the rules of the Association and much information 
on the various American Clubs. 
Schneeschuh-Verein Miinchen 1898. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 10. n.d. 


7 Ski-Verband Sachsen, Dresden. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 16. n.d. 
Svaz lyzaru v kralovstvi Ceském. Union of Ski-Clubs in Bohemia, 
Prag. Rules. 4to, pp. 4 1909 
Verband der Schilaufer Karntens, Statuten. Klagenfurt, 1908 

8vo, pp. 15. 


Verband deutscher Wintersportvereine in Bohmen, Satzungen. n.d. 
Folio, pp. 8. Lithogr. 


Verein Ski-Hiitte, Karlsruhe. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 7. 1908 
Societe alpine du Caucase a Piatigorsk. Annuaire (in Russian) no. 2, 1904-7. 
Roy. 8vo, pp. 148: map, plates. Piatigorsk, 1908 
Yearbook. No. 3, for 1908-9 (in Russian). 1910 

8vo, pp. 130: ill. 
Svenska uristforeningen. Arsskrift. 1910 


8vo, pp. vili, 462: plates. 
Inter alia contains the history of the Society. 
Ungarischer Karpathenverein. Jahrbuch. xxxvii. Jahrgang. 1910 
8vo, pp. 231 : plates. 
Among the articles are :— 
Tihamer Szafika, Erste Besteigung d. Karfunkelturmes. 
Emma Lévy, Ein Ausflug in d. Rodnaer Alpen. 
L. K. Horn, Die Nordwand der Csorberspitze und der Hlinszkaturm. 
R. v. Komarnicki, Nordwestgrat d. Eistalersp. 
I. Barcza, In d. Hohen Tatra. 
Unione alpinistica Torre Pellice. Statuto, Itinerari, Elenco diSoci, ecc. Anno 


di vita III. 8vo, pp. 39. 1903 
Bollettino, V anno socictario. 8vo, pp. 56: ill 1905 
Bollettino, V1 anno societario. 8vo, pp. 32. 1906 

— X° Bollettino societario. 8vo, pp. 3l. 1910 
Unione escursionisti, Torino. Itinerari, Programma, 1909. 1909 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 45. 

— Statutoe Programma. Sm. 8vo, pp. 57. 1910 


New Books, etc. 


Abruzzi, Duca degli. Viaggio di esplorazione nei Monti del Karakoram. 

Conferenza letta da §.A.R. il Principe Luigi Amadeo di Savoia,- Duca 

degli Abruzzi, in Torino il 16 Febbraio 1910. C.A.L., Torino, 1910 

8vo, pp. 46: map, plates. 

Esplorazione nei Monte del Karakoram. Reprinted from Boll. Sce. geogr. 

ital. Roma, fase. iv, pp. 435-469. 1910 
8vo, pp. 37; maps, plates. 
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Abruzzo. Guide regionale illustrato, edite dalla Direzione generale delle 
ferrovie d. Stato col concorso del Touring Club Italiano. 


Imp. 8vo, pp. 112: ill Roma, Cellini [1909] 
Alpentuuren. NVeeiceines fir Alpentouren und Sommerrteisen. 
8vo, pp. 24: ill. Wien, Freytag & Berndt, 1910 
A list of books, maps, etc. 
Alpines Biicherverzeichnis. 3. Aufl. Miinchen, Lindauer, 1910 


8vo, pp. 139. 

Andrews, E.C. Corrasion by gravity streams with applications to the ice 
flood hypothesis. In Journ. and Proc. Roy. Soc. N.S.Wales, vol. 43. 
8vo, pp. 204-330. Sydney, November 1909 

Baedeker, Karl. Siidbayern, Tirol und Salzburg. Ober- und Nieder- 

Usterreich, Steiermark, Karnten und Krain. Handbuch fiir Reisende. 

34. Aufl. Leipzig, 1910. M. 8 

8vo, pp. xxviii, 676: maps, plans. 

Le sud-est de la France du Jura a la Méditerranée y compris le Corse. 

9me édition. Leipzig, Baedeker ; Paris, Ollendorff, 1910. 6/- 
8vo, pp. xxxvi, 547 : maps, etc. 

Barnicoa., C. A. The newest trans-continental railway (Trans-Andine). 

In Travel & Exploration, London, vol. 3, no. 17. May, 1910 
8vo, pp. 289-297 : ill. 

Barrington, R. M. Henry Chichester Hart, in memoriam. In The Irish 
Naturalist, vol. xvii, no. 1. Dublin, Eason, December 1908 
8vo, pp. 249-254 : portrait. 

Bayerer, br Carl. Die erste Hilfeleistung im Hochgebirge. In Ausriistung 
fiir Bergsport, Metzeler & Co. Miinchen, 1909 
Obl. 4to, pp. 95-100: ill. 

Beraldi, Henri. Balaitous et Pelvoux, II. Un officier géodésien aux Pyrénées 
en 1786-1795. Les premitres ascensions du Grand Pelvoux par le Capi- 
taine Durand. Paris, 1910 
Folio pp. 228: maps. 

Bernard: see France, 1909. 

Biend], H. Innsbruck-Bozen: Innsbruck-Konstanz, 1910: see Hendschels 
Luginsland. 

Biend!, Hans, und Otto Langl. Das Sextental und seine Berge. 2. revidierte 
und erweiterte Aufl. Hsg v. Verschoncrungsverein in Sexten. 
8vo, pp. 78: ill. Briinn, Rohrer, 1910 

Black’s Geographical Pictures: see Views, 1909. - 

Bonnin, R. Le Chemin de fer de Christiania 4 Bergen. In La Nature, Paris. 
4to, pp. 408-413: ill. 28 mai 1910 

Booms, A.S. H. Zwitserland. Serie: De Hollander op reis. 
8vo, pp. 145: maps. Amsterdam, Holkema & Warendorf [1909] 

Bradley, A.G. The English Lakes. Described by A. G. Bradley. Pictured 
by E. W. Haslehust. London, ete., Blackie, 1910. 2e. 
8vo, pp. 56: 12 col. plates. A volume of ‘ Beautiful England ’ series. 

Pleasant pictures, full of light. 

Brocherel, J. Comment se forment, comment sévissent les Avalanches. In 
Le tour du Monde, N.S., l4e année, no. 21. 23 mai 1908 
4to, pp. 161-164: il 

de la Brosse, R.: see France, 1909. 

Browne, B. The Parker expedition to Mt. McKinley. 

In Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc. vol. xlii, no. 4. April, 1910 
8vo, pp. 267-9. 
Describes plans of an expedition leaving New York in April. 

Browne, E.C. M. On the shores of Manasarowar. Adventures of two ladies 
in Tibet. In Travel and Exploration, London, vol. 3, no. 17. May, 1910 
8vo, pp. 298-304 : ill. 

Browning, Oscar, Memories of sixty years at Eton, Cambridge and elsewhere. 
(2nd edition.) London, Lane, 1910. 14s. nett 
8vo, pp. xii, 364: 5 portraits of the author. 
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This contains many notes on alpine climbing, including the account of 
the search for Mont Iseran made by J. J. Cowell and the author in 
1860. In 1864 the author was elected a member of the Alpine Club. 
He gave up climbing in 1878. 

Burlingham, F. H. Ce qu'il faut avoir pour devenir alpiniste. In La Vie de la 
Campagne, vii, 90. § 15 juin 1910 
Folio, pp. 354-357 : ill. 

Cailler, L. La Mure et ses environs. Ascensions et excursions. 
8vo, Pp. 64: ill. (Grenoble, Marcouire) 1909 

Conway, Sir Martin. The Alps described bv Sir Martin Conway, with 23 
illustrations from photographs by L. Edna Walter. 
8vo, pp. Vill, 294: plates. London, Black, 1910. 34a. 6d. nett 

‘* This edition is published in response to many requests for a cheaper 
issue than that with illustrations in colour by A. D. McCormick.” 
The plates are taken from remarkably distinct photographs, and are 
(considering the price of the work) well printed. 

— First up the Matterhorn. In Fry’s Mag. London, vol. 13, no. 75. 
8vo, pp. 202-207 : ill June, 1910 

Coolidge, Kev. W. A. B. The Bernese Oberland, vol.1. From the Gemmi to 
the Monchjoch. Part II. ‘he groups N. and S. of the Main Range. 
Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides. London, Unwin, 1910. 10s. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 214. 

Courthion, Louis. Bagnes-Entremont—Ferrex. Guide pittoresque et historique. 
8vo, pp. 330: ilL Geneve, Jullien [1910]. Fr. 3.50 

An interesting historical guide to the district. 

Dauzat, A. En vacances. Plaisirs et Curiosités de la montagne. 

Imp. 8vo, pp. 216: ill. Paris, Hetzer], 1910. Fr. 6 

Defant, Dr Albert. Berg- und Talwinde in Siidtirol. Reprinted from Sit- 
zungsb. k. Akad. d. Wissensch. Wien, Math.-naturw. Kl Bd. cxviii, 
Abt. Ifa. April 1909 
8vo, pp. 52. 

Diibi, Dr i. Hochgebirgsfihrer durch die Berner Alpen. Bd. II (Won der 
Gemmi bis zum Monchjoch). Verfasst von W. A. B. Coolidge. Ueber- 
setzt und im Auftrag der Sektion Bern S.A.C. hsg. v. Dr H. Dubi. 


8vo, pp. xx, 259. Bern, Francke, 1910. M. 3.50 
Ebeling, Max. Eine Reise durch das islandische Siidland. In Zeits. Ges. 
Erdk. Berlin, No. 6. 1910 


8vo, pp. 361-383: plate. 
Elliott, Kev. J. M. Ascent of the Matterhorn, July 24, 1868. Reprinted 
from Once a Term; or, the Brighton Coll. Chronicle, July 1869. 


Folio, pp. 3. [Privately printed, London, 1919] 

Favre, C. Le Club alpin suisse 4 Londres. Reprinted from Journal de 
Geneve. 27 avril 1910 
8vo, pp. 5. 


Fenelon, |. de Salignac. Meéthodes d’observations physiques et géographiques 
. .. avec quelques exemples d’observations faites dans les Pvrénces. 
8vo, pp. 30. Pau, Garet, 1910 
Flemwell, G. Alpine flowers and gardens. Painted and described by G. 
Flemwell. London, Black, 1910. 7,6 nett 
8vo, pp. xiv, 167: 20 col. plates. 

The plates represent the flowers tn situ—foregrounds of flowers with 
backgrounds of mountains, They are very excellently rendered, 
full of the feeling roused in presence of the lovely flowered alpine 
uplands. ‘The text deals with the varying seasons, characteristics 
of alpine plants and their abuse and protection, some alpine gardens 
—in a pleasing, readable and also accurate way, full of sympathetic 
interest and imaginative quality. 

Flusin, G.: see France, 1909. 
France. Minist:re de PAgriculture. Direction de ’hvdraulique et des amé- 
liorations agricoles. Service d’études des grandes forces hydrauliques 
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(Région des Alpes). Etudes glaciologiques, Tirol autrichien, Massif des 
Grandes Rousses. Grenoble, Rey, 1909. Fr. 15 
Folio, pp. 112: maps, plates. 

The text is by R. de la Brosse, G. Flusin, Bernard, C. Jacob and J. 


Offner. 
Fuchs, R. F. Physiologische Studien im Hochgebirge. 2. Mitteilung. Ver- 
suche tiber den respiratorischen Stoffwechsel im Hochgebirge, von R. F. 


Fuchs und Dr. Med. Th. Deimler. Erlangen, Mancke, 1910 
8vo, pp. 125-207: SA. Sitzungsber. d. phys.-med. Soz. in Erlangen, 
Bd. 41, 1909. 


Furlani, Marthe. Zur Tektonik der Sellagruppe in Gréden. In Mitt. d. 
Geolog. Ges. Wien, IT. ? 1909 
8vo, pp. 445-461 : plates. 

The Geographical Journal, vol. 35. 
8vo, pp. viii, 803: maps, ill. London, R.G.S., Jan.—June 1910 

This volume contains the following articles of interest here :— 
January, pp. 18-41: J. C. White, Journeys in Bhutan. 
pp. 64-65 : T. G. Longstaff, Himalavan expedition 1909. 
February, pp. 105-131: W. H. and F. B. Workman, The Hispar 
Glacier. 
pp. 146-162: W. H. Hobbs, The cycle of mountain glacia- 
tion. (Continued in March number.) 
April, pp. 357-378 : B. Dickson, Journeys in Kurdistan. 
pp. 395-418 : E. Huntingdon, Problems in exploration, Central 
Asia. 
June, pp. 622-657 : T. G. Longstaff, Glacier exploration in the Eastern 
Karakoram. 

Glaciers. Commission internationale des glaciers. Les variations périodiques 
des glaciers. XIVme rapport, 1908, rédigé par Dr Ed. Brickner et E. 
Muret. Extr. d. Annales de Glaciologie, t. iv. 
8vo, pp. 161-176. Berlin, Borntraeger, 1910 

The retreat of glaciers has again been general. Only in Norway and in 
Sweden have they increased. 


Graf, Prof. J. H. Alpinismus. Reprinted from Handwéorterbuch d. Schw. 


Volkswirtschaft, III. Bd. Bern, Verlag Encyclopiidie, 1910 
Roy. 8vo, pp. 1592-1601. 
Der Schweizerische Alpenklub. 8vo, pp. 7. 1910 


Grandes Rousses: see France, 1909. 

Grosholz, Franz. Der Skikonig. Lustspiel in drei Aufziigen. 
8vo, pp. 35. Freiburg i. Br., Schillinger, 1909 

‘Spielt in und bei einem Berghotel im Schwarzwald in unseren Tagen ’. 

‘Giinther, Dr Ludwig. Lawinen und ibre Gefahren. In Reclam’s Universum, 
Leipzig, 24. Jabrg. Hft. 29. 16 April 1908 
4to, pp. 680-686 : ill 

Hastings, Somerville. Summer flowers of the high Alps. Ilustrated by re- 
productions from direct colour photographs by the author. 

Sq. 8vo, pp. xxvi, 85: 39 col. plates. London, Dent: New York, Dutton (1910) 

The chief interest of this book is in the coloured plates, which were taken 

from the flowers in situ by the Lumi-re process of colour photography. 
Each plate is accompanied by descriptive text of a page or two. 

Heer, J. C., Davos—Ilanz, 1910: see Hendschels Luginsland. 

Heilmann, A. Alpine-Zcichnen-Studien. Lose Blatter aus seinem Skizzenbuche 
zum Studium und zur Vervollkommnung im landschaftlichen Zeichnen. 
Folio, 20 lithographed sheets. Wien, Freytag & Berndt [1910] 

These are pencil sketches representing single items of alpine scenery, 
huts, chalets, pines, peaks, etc. ; and rock, glacier and forest scenes 
in the eastern Alps. The soft penoil is successfully used in the repre- 
sentation of wood, whether in trees or chalets; the feeling of rock and 
glacier is scarcely obtained by ita use. 
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Hendschels Luginsland. 8vo: ill, maps. 
Frankfurt a. M., Hendschel. 1910. M. 1 each 

Heft 5. Toblach-Cortina-Bozen-Predazzo-San Martino. Von Dr 
Miihlstadt. pp. 67. 

Heft 6. Salzburg-Badgastein-Villach-Triest. Von J. A. Lux. pp. 39. 

Heft 8. Innsbruck-Bozen-Verona—Mori-Arco-Riva. Von Hans 
BiendL. pp. dl. 

Heft 11. Davos—Chur-St. Moritz-Pontresina-Hlanz. Von J. C. Heer. 
pp. 37. 

Heft 14. Genfer See-Chamonix-Mont Blanc. Von Dr Muhlstadt. 
pp. 75. 

Heft 15. Innsbruck-Landeck-Bregenz-Lindau-Konstanz. Von Hans 
Biendl. pp. 43. 

Good sectional maps and illustrations, with short description. 

Hill, C. A., H. Brodrick and A. Rule. The Mitchelstown Caves, Co. Tipperary. 
In Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. vol xxvii, Sect. B, no. 11. 
4to, pp. 235-268 : ill. Dublin, Hodges Figuis, August, 1909 

This is a most interesting account of a very thorough survey of the Old 
and the New Caves made by three members of the Yorkshire 
Ramblers’ Club in 1908. 

Holle, A. Einteilung und Orometrie des Tatragebirges nebst einem Beitrag 
zur Wald- und Knieholzgrenze. Abh. d.k.k.Geogr. Ges. in Wien, viii. Bd. 
1909, Nr. 2. 1909 
4to, pp. 135 : map. 

Jacob, C.: see France, 1909. 

James, Norman G. Brett. The charm of Switzerland. An anthology. 
8vo, pp. xviii, 304. London, Methuen (1910). 5/- nett 

The making of an anthology on any subject admittedly offers great 
difficulty, from the abundance of material and the varving tastes of the 
maker and those for whom it is made. When so detinite a limit is set 
to the collection as one aspect of one country, the dithculty is at its 
greatest. In Mr. James’s book the collection in prose and verse does 
not satisfy one who knows what might be done, and what as far as 
verse goes has been done by Mr Eberli and by Mr E. Baker. Still 
there are here many quotations which one is glad to have and to 
have together ; though on the other hand there are too many selections 
from inferior writers and in general too narrow a selection of authors. 
However, it is an ungracious task to find fault with a compiler who 
has taken the trouble to combine the sentiments of many authors on 
the charm of Switzerland. To look at almost any quotation in the 
book will rouse some pleasant holiday memorv in the reader. 

Jeele, Joseph. A reconnaissance across the Mackenzie Mountains on the Pelly, 
Ross and Gravel Rivers, Yukon, and North-West Territories. Canada, 
Department of Mines, Geolog. Survey Branch, No. 1097. 


8vo, pp. 54: maps, plates. Ottawa, Government Printing Bureau, 1910 
Joanne, ¥. Géographie des Basses-Pyrenées. 8me edition. pp. 76. 1907 
— des Hautes-Pvrénées. 8me édition. pp. 74. 1907 
— des Hautes-Alpes. 6me édition. pp. 64. 1909 
—— —— Pyrénées-Orientales. Tme édition. pp. 74. 1910 
—— —— Alpes-Maritimes. 9me édition. pp. tt. 1910 


These are published by Hachette, with maps and ill., price fr. 1 each. 
— Pyrénées. Itinéraire général de la France. 


8vo, pp. xii, 419 : maps, ete. Paris, Hachette, 1910. Fr. 7.50 
Joerg, W. The tectonic lines of the northern part of the North American 
Cordillera. In Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc. vol. 42, no. 3. 1910 


8vo, pp. 161-179 : map. 
Kennion, Major R. L. Sport and Life in the Further Himalava. 
8vo, pp. xli, 350: plates. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 1910. 
. 12.6 nett 
An interesting record of sport, European and native, illustrated with 
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views of scenery and illustrations of various heads. The hunter in 
those parts needs to be an expert climber. The usual stories of dis- 
appointments and of success are well told in this book. There is a 
large variety of good game described : markhor, urial, ibex, burhel, 
antelope, yak, bear, ovis ammon, etc. 

Kinney, Rev. G. R. B. The highest peak in the Canadian Rockies, Mt Robson. 

. In Mount Robson, 1910, q.v. 

—— Ascent of Mount Robson. In Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc., 42, No. 7. 


8vo, pp. 496-511 : ill. July 1910 
Lake District. ‘Tours in Lakeland. Issued by aathoaty of the Furness 
Railway. 3 parte. Blackpool, Bowman [1909} 


8vo, pp. 80: ill. : each part. 
Langer, Mizzi. roe i in Ausriistung und Bekleidung. Wien, 1910. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 64: ill. 
Lausberg, Kart. Mit Stock und Pickel. Bergfahrten in den Alpen und Nor- 
wegen. Dusseldorf, Schmitz & Olbertz, 1910 
8vo, pp. 218. 


Lloyd, Thos. Ascent of Mount McKinley. In Daily Telegraph, London. 


1 page folio, ill. June 6, 1910 
Lorentz, Dr H. A. Die erste Besteigung des Schneegebirges von Neuguines. 
In Petermanns Mitt. Bd. 56, Hft. V. Mai 1910 
4to, p. 258. 
Lorenzoni, Antonio. Cadore. (Collezione di monografie illustrate, N. 33. 
Italia artistica.) Bergamo, Istit. ital. d’arti graf., 1907. L. 3.50 


Imp. 8vo, pp. 138: ill. 
Lossen, Dr AMermann. Der akademische Turner und der Alpinismus, in 
Festschrift z. 25. Stiftungsfest d. Akad. Turnverbindung Germania. 


8vo, pp. 41-5. Miinchen, 1910 
Luther, C. J. Wintersport im Bayerischen Hochland. Griebens Reisefiibrer, 
——- 132. Berlin, Goldschmidt, 1910 


8vo, pp. 110: maps. 

Lux, J. A. Salzburg—Trieste, 1910: see Hendschels Luginsland. 

Merzbacher, G. Von meiner neuen Tian-Schan-Expedition 1907 u. 1908. 
In Zeits. Ges. f. Erdk. Berlin, no. 4-5. 1910 
8vo, pp. 225-244, 303-322: 3 plates. 

Mont Blanc. Relief of the Montblanc-chain. J. Dinges, Amberg. Ad- 
vertisement of particulars. 

Morgan, P.@. The scenery of New Zealand. In Bulletin Geogr. Soc. Phila- 
delphia, vol. viii, no. 2. April, 1910 
8vo, pp. 1-15: ill. 

Mornet, Daniel. Le sentiment de Ja nature en France de J.-J. Rousseau a 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Essai sur les rapports de la littérature et des 
meeurs. Paris, Hachette, 1907 
Svo, pp. 572. 

A remarkably interesting work on the growth of sentiment—frequently 
sentimentality, as in the bergerades—in regard to the feeling for 
nature in the later half of the 18th century and of the interplay of 
literature and manners connected therewith. 

Mount Robson and beautiful Jasper Park, Canada. Alpine scenery of un- 
rivalled magnificence. Winnipeg, G.T.P.Ry [1910] 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 40: ill. 

Contains :—G. R. B. Kinney, Ascent of Mt Robson, August 13, 1909. 

Miihlstadt, Dr. Toblach-San Martino-Chamonix, 1910: see Hendschels 
Luginsland. 

Nay, J. Oberland Grison et Val de Somvix. 
8vo, pp. 24: ill. Ziirich, Orell-Fiissli [1909] 

Nicholls, S. W.: see Views, 1909. 

Nistler, A. Einladung zum Sommeraufenthalt in Kossen in Nordtirol. 

Obl. 8vo, pp. 16: ill. Innsbruck, Wagner [1910] 
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van Nouhuijs, J. W. Een en ender over onzen ticht naar het sneeuwgebergte 
van Ned. Indie. In Tijdschrift Kh. Nederl. Aardr. Genootschap, 27, 4. 
8vo, pp. 799-810 : plate. Juli 15, 1910 

Offner, J.: see France, 1909. 

Ott, Adolf. Der Bergfiihrer. Hochgebirgs-Roman. Berlin, Schall [1908] 
8vo, pp. 255. 

Paulcke, W. Manuel de Ski. 2me édition francaise, traduite de la 5me édition 
allemande par F. Achard. Paris et Nancy, Berger-Levrault, 1910 
8vo, pp. xxviii, 143: ill. 

Pendl, E. Dachsteingletscher, Geogr. Charakterbilder aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, 
von A. Gerasch u. E. Pendl. Wien, Pichler, 1909 

A col view 2 ft. x 2 ft. 6 in. 

Platz, Ernst. Was muss jeder tiber den Bergsport wissen? Eine alpine 
Plauderei. In Ausriistung fiir Bergsport und Alpen-Wanderungen. 
Obl. 4to, pp. 7-18 : ill Miinchen, Metzeler & Co., 1909 

Preston-Thomas, H. The Work and Play of a Government Inspector. 
8vo, pp. xiii, 387 : portrait. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 1909 
pe: 76-118, Mountaineering. 

Rabl, J. Illustr. Fiihrer auf den neuen Bahnen in Siidtirol. . . . Hartlebens 


Ilustr. Fiihrer Nr. 62. Wien u. Leipzig, Hartleben, 1910. M. 6 
8vo, pp. vili, 338 : maps, plates. 

Ravenstein, L. Karten- und Fihrer-Verzeichnis. 1910 
8vo, pp. 68. 


Salzkammergut. Ravensteins Touristen- und Schutzhiitten-Karte fiir das 
Salzkammergut, sowie Tauern, Steiermark, Karawanken und Karst. 
Uebersichts-Karte der Ostalpen, dstliches Blatt: hsg. v. d. D.u.Oe.A.-V. 

Frankfurt a. M., Ravenstein, 1910 

Schmidkunz, Walter. Kletterfiihrer durch die bayrischen Voralpen. Kletter- 
fiihrer der Deutschen Alpenzeitung, 1. Bd. 
8vo, pp. viii, 148 ; ill. Miinchen, D. Alpenzeitung, 1910. M. 2 

A good handbook ; with practical, historical and literature references. 

Schorderet, Auguste. Le Cervin se défend! Pitce en trois actes. Repré- 
sentée pour la premic¢re fois, {1 Geneve, au Casino de Saint-Pierre, par le 
Club Montagnard L’AROLE, le 10 novembre 1908. 
8vo, pp. 158. Gentve, Edition Atar [1903] 

A play written to support the opposition to the Matterhorn Railway. 
The scene is at Zermatt, and on the Hornli. An American engineer, 
who with difficulty tinds a guide to accompany him on an ascent for 
the purpose of prospecting for the proposed railway, is killed by a fall 
of stones—‘“‘ Le Cervin se défend.” 

v. Schultz, A. Volks- wu. wirthschaftl Studien im Pamir. In Petermanns 
Mitt. 56. Bd. Hft. V. Mai 1910 
4to, pp. 250-4 : plates. 

Schwarz, F. W. Kleiner Ratgeber des Alpenwanderers, mit besonderer 
Bericksichtigung der Verhaltnisse in der Schweiz. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 67. Huber & Co., Frauenfeld, 1910. Pfg. 80 

A book of useful hints. 

Serand, J. Guide de Valpiniste dans la Région d’Annecy. ler fascicule. 
Massif des Dents d’Alex, Lanfon, Lanfonnet, Cruet. 
8vo, pp. 102. Annecy, Herisson, 1910. Fr. 2.50 

Seydlitz, om v. Handbuch der Geographie. Jubiliums-Ausgabe. “ Der 
Grosse Seydlitz,” 25. Bearbeitung unter Mitwirkung vieler Fachmanner, 
besorgt von Professor Dr E. Ochlmann. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 848: maps, col. plates and ill. Breslau, Hirt, 1908. M. 6.50 

A very thorough encyclopedic geographical and geological description 
of the various countries of the world. ‘There is much description of 
mountainous regions, with numercus illustrations, many of them in 
colour. ‘There are, for instance, plates of : Morteratsch Glacier, 
Himalayas from Darjeeling, Fuji, Parnassus, Sogne-Fjord, Langdale 
Pikes, Ben Nevis, Rossstein, Matterhorn, Zugspitze, Drei Zinne, Zell 
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am See, Penegal, Kilimandscharo. The text is kept up to date, for the 
ascent of Ruwenzori by the Duke of the Abruzzi is mentioned : but 
some of the illustrations are old, for no motor vehicle appears in the 
views of towns. 

Ski. <Anleitung fiir den Gebrauch und die militdrische Verwendung der Ski 
und Schneereifen. Wien, Hofdruckerei, 1908 
8vo, pp. iv, 74. 

Snape, H. J. : see Views, 1909. 

Strutt, E. L. Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides. The Alps of the 
Bernina W. of the Bernina Pass. 8vo. London, Unwin, 1910 

Part I. The Range W. of the Muretto Pass. Witha map. pp. xxiv, ce 
10/- 


Part II. The Range from the Muretto to the Bernina Pass. With an 
Appendix. pp. xxiv, 232. 10;- 

Sulger, R., Finsteraarhorn, 1842: see S.A.C. Basel, 1909. 

Sutcliffe, Constance. Our lady of the ice. A story of the Alps. 
8vo, pp. 128. London, Greening, 1909. 6d. 

A mountaineering novel. 

Switzerland. Dictionnaire géographique de la Suisse, public sous les auspices 
de la Société neuchiteloise de géographie et sous la direction de Charles 
Knapp, Maurice Borel et V. Attinger, avec des collaborateurs de tous les 
Cantons. Illustré de nombreuses cartes, plans et vues diverses dans le 
texte et hors texte. 

6 vols, 4to. Neuchitel, Attinger freres, 1910. Fr. 260 nett 
The last volume of this remarkable and excellent gazetteer has now been 
published. Various sections have been noted at different times in 
these columns as they came out, and it should hardly be necessary 
now to do more than call attention to the completion of the work. 
A very considerable portion of the work is devoted to mountains and 
mountainecring, to glaciers and mountain geology. There are illus- 
trations of most of the Swiss mountains, and detailed maps of very 
many of them. The completeness of the articles is seen if, ¢.g., the 
article ‘ Valais’ at the beginning of the last volume is turned to. 
It occupies pp. 159-213, and there are 35 views. ‘The history, scenery, 
geology, etc., of the canton is treated, and the bibliography given 
includes books published in 1908, the date of publication of the 
section in which the article occurs. Besides the general article the 
various places in the Valais are treated separately and alphabetically 
throughout the whole work. 

—— La Svizzera. Guide Treves, nuova serie. Milano, Treves [1910] 
8vo, pp. xxl. 252: maps, ete. 

—— ‘Durch die Schweiz.” Reisefiihrer. . . . Erscheint jihrlich 2 mal. 
1, Ausgabe, 1910. Wien, Verlag ‘ Durch die Schweiz ” [1910]. M. 4.50 
8vo, pp. 594 : maps, plans. 

—— Guide Michelin pour la Suisse. 3° édition. Offert gracieusement. 
8vo, pp. 476: maps. Paris, Michelin, 1910 

The motorists’ guide, giving particulars as to roads on which motoring 
is permitted, speeds allowed, etc. For Switzerland and adjacent 
territories. Also a short vocabulary in French, German and Italian. 

Thompson, H. Stuart. Chamonix on ski. In Bootham, Mag. of Bootham 
School, vol. iv, no. 6. York, 1910 
8vo, pp. 472-476: plates. 

Tirol. Ravensteins Touristen- u. Schutzhiitten. Karte von Tirol und Vorarlberg 
nebst Teiulen der Schweiz u. Oberitaliens. Uebersichts-Karte der Ostalpen, 
westliches Blatt, hsg. v.d. D.u.Qe.A.-V. 

Frankfurt a. M. Ravenstein, 1910. M. 2 

Tirol autrichien: see France, 1909. 

Tirol und Oberammergau. 


Innsbruck, Wagner, 1910 
8vo, pp. 19: iL 
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Tracy, Louis. The ailent barrier. London, Ward, Lock, 1910. 6/- 
8vo, pp. 320: ill. 
A novel in which descriptions of climbing in the upper Engadine occur : 
a mixture of love, climbing, and attempted crime. 
Treptow. Leon. Die Literatur tiber die Ortlergruppe. SA Mitt.Sektion 


Berlin d. D.u.Oe.A.-V. 1909 
8vo, pp. 11. 
Views. Black’s Geographical Pictures. London, Black, 1909 


Imp. 8vo, 6 plates in each packet, 6d. 

Series v, Glaciers. From photographs by L. Edna Walter. Introductory 
essay, with description and questions by H. J. Snape. 3 packets. 

Series viii, Mountains. The structure of mountains (with descriptions and 
questions), by S. M. Nicholls. 3 packets. 

Wells, H.G. Little mother up the Morderberg. In Strand Mag., London, 
vol. 39, no. 232. April, 1910 
8vo, pp. 441-448: col. ill. 

Whymper, E. Chamonix and the range of Mont Blanc. A guide. 15th edi- 
tion. London, Murray; ete. 1910. 3.- nett 
8vo, pp. xvi, 206; map, ill. 

—— The Valley of Zermatt and the Matterhorn. A guide. I4th edition. 
8vo, pp. xiv, 224; map, ill. London, Murray; etc. 1910, 3,- nett 

Wood, Capt. J. N. Price. Travel and Sport in Turkestan. 
8vo, pp. xix, 201: plates, maps. London, Chapman & Hall, 1910. 15/- 

Zeller, Franz. Lese- und Sprachbuch fur allgemeine Volksschulen in Tirol. 
3. Teil. Innsbruck, Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1909 

Contains reading lessons on: Alpine Rettungsstellen, Lawinen, die Gemse, 
Schutz d. Alpenpflanzen : and many descriptions of Tirolese scenery. 

Zsdarsky, M. Skisport. Gesammelte Aufsitze. Hsg. v. Alpen-Skiverein. 

8vo, pp. 123. Wien, Konegen, 1909. M. 1.50 
Short notes of advice on: Methodische Skilautibungen, Der Hartschnee, 
Ausriistung f. eine Skihochtour, Die Skidamen, Eine Rettungs- 
expedition, ete. 


Older Booka, ete. 


Ackermann, R. Picturesque tour of the lakes of the north of England. 

4to, pp. vi, 288 : plates. London, Ackermann, 1821 
This copv lacks the plates. 

Aflalo, F.G. The sports of the world with illustrations from drawings and 
photographs. London, Casscll, 1903 
Imp. 8vo, pp. vill, 416: all. 

Inter alia this contains ;— 
pp. 197-204: J. P. Kempson, Sport in the Rockies. 
pp. 202-6: A. J. Butler, Mountaineering. 
A. Le Blond, Mountaineering from a woman's point of view. 

Alexander, Rev. Wm L. Switzerland and the Swiss Churches: being notes 
of a short tour, ... Glasgow, Maclehose, 1846 
SVvo. 

Chamonix, Bernese Oberland, ete. 

Alps, Scaling the: see Leisure Hour, 1858. 

Alps, A schoolgirl’s excursion ; see Leisure Hour, 1863. 

Anderson, George and Peter. Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
including Orkney and Zetland, description of their scenery, . . . 

SvO, pp. Xl, 709: maps. London, Murray, 1834 

Anecdotes historiques, litteraires et critiques sur la médecine. 

Amsterdam cet Paris, 1785 

La Montagne, p. 234, 1910, gives the following quotation from vol. 2 :— 
‘ L’avidité du gain fait périr les chasscurs qui habitent les montagnes 
du Mont de Pilate. Lorsquw ils sont descendus par des rochers a pic, 

sur lesquels ils ne peuvent plus remonter, ils ont alors recours & un 
expedient qui fait frémir et qu’on aura peine & croire, quoique le fait 
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soit trés véritable. Ils se font, avec leur couteau, des entailles dans 
les pieds et dans les mains en les appliquant ensuite contre les 
rochers, le sang se fige et fait une collé assez fort pour les soutenir. 
Si méme ils y laissoient la main trop longtems ils auraient ensuite 
de la peine & la détacher; avant que d’arracher une main, ils 
collent l’autre, et se font ainsi des échelons d’une nature nouvelle et 
bien effrayante.’ 

L’Appennino bolognese. Descrizionie itinerari. O.A.I. Sezione di Bologna 
(L. Bombicci, Redatore). Bologna, Fava e Garagnani, 1881 
8vo, pp. vill, 887: maps, plates. 

Avrillon, Maxime Catherinet de Villemarest. Mémoires de Mile Avrillon 

. sur la vie privée de Joséphine ... Paris, Ladvocat, 1833. The 
portion referring to the visit to the Montanvert is reprinted in Rev. Alpine, 
June 1910, pp. 175-179. 

Bale. Course dans la partie Helvétique de l’Evéché de Bile. Fragment tire 
d’un manuscrit plus étendu. In Etrennes helvétiennes pour lan 1788. 
32mo. Vincent, Lausanne, 1788 


Balmat, A., Mont Blanc ; see Oxley, T. L. 
Balmat, G., Ascension de son pére ; see Zurcher et Margollé. 
Baltard. Journal descriptif en Croquis de Vues pittoresques faits dans un 
voyage en Savoye du 10 au 21 aout 1837. 
Folio, pp. 43: ill. Lithographed. Lyon, Imprimerie de N. Bruner [1837] 
Beachy Head, An Adventure on; see Leisure Hour, 1856. 
Beattie, W. La Suisse pittoresque, ornée de vues dessinées spécialement pour 
cet ouvrage par W. H. Bartlett. Traduit de anglais par L. de Bauclas. 
2 vols, 4to, plates. Londres, Virtue, 1836 
The English title-page, dated 1834, is inserted in this. 
—— Les Vallées Vaudoises pittoresques ; ou vallées protestantes du Piémont, 
du Dauphiné, et du Ban de la Roche. Orné de gravures par W. H. 
Bartlett et par W. Brockedon. Traduit de l'anglais par L. de Bauclas. 
4to, pp. vi, 216: map, plates. Londres, Virtue ; Paris, Ferrier, 1838 
The English title-page, dated 1836, is inserted in this. 
Scotland illustrated in a series of views taken expressly for this work by 
Messrs. T. Allom, W. H. Bartlett, and H. MacCulloch. 


2 vols, 4to, plates. London, Virtue, 1838, 1842 

Blackburn, Henry. Artistic Travel in Normandy, Brittany, the Pyrenees, 
Spain and Algeria. New edition. London, Sampson Low, 1895 
8vo, ill. 


Contains pp. 129-200, The Pyrenees, with illustrations by Doré. 

Brandes, Dr, Mont-Perdu ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1866. 

Brehm, Besteiy. d. Sicrra Nevada ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1857. 

Brockedon, Wm. Illustrations of the Passes of the Alps, by which Italy 
communicates with France, Switzerland and Germany. 

London, printed for the author, and sold by Rodwell, etc., 1838 
2 vols in one: 4to, maps. " 
In parts, each separately paged. 

102 proof plates (74” x 5$") by Finden and others, to accompany 
above, on India paper, Royal Folio, 24” x 17’. 

This magnificent edition is bound in tooled morocco. The work was 
published at 3 to 6U guineas. This copy has been presented by 
Mr W. W. Simpson. 

—— Road-book from London to Naples. Illustrated... From Drawings by 

Stanfield, Prout, and Brockedon. Engraved by W. and E. Finden. 
8vo, pp. vi, 189: plates. London, 1835 

Buet; see Certificats. 

Calvert, J. Vazeeri Rupi, the silver country of the Vazeers, in Kulu: its 
beauties, antiquities, and silver mines. Including a trip over the lower 
Himalayah range and glaciers. London and New York, Spon, 1873 
8vo, pp. xii, 102: map, col. lithograph plates. 
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Certificats d’Ascension. Certiticats d’Ascension au Buet—au Col du Géant— 
au Mont Blanc. 
Unused copies of these interesting old certificates (ec. 1855), size 
20” x 13", with coloured lithograph illustrations, have kindly been 
presented to the Club by Mons. Loppé. The certiticate for the Buet 
is very rare. 
Chamonix. “Not lost but gone before.” In Penny Post, London. 


8vo, ill. December 1, 1870 
Imperfect. 
spar Hohenmessungen im Kaukasus; see Petermann’s Mitthcilungen, 
859. 


Cliffe, C. F. The book of North Wales. Scenery, Antiquities, Highways and 
Byeways. Lakes, streams and railways. Second edition. 
8vo, pp. 306: map, ill. London, Hamilton Adams: Bangor, etc., 1851 
Cliffe, John Henry. Notes and recollections of an angler : rambles among the 
mountains, valleys and solitudes of Wales... . 
8vo, pp. xil, 254. London. Hamilton Adams, 1870 
Coaz, Gebirgspiisso Graubiindens ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1862. 
Cockburn, Major. Views in the Valley of Aosta. Drawn from Nature by 
Major Cockburn, and on Stone by A. Aglio and T. Baynes. 
Folio, 30 views. London, Walther {1822} 
Col du Geant, c. 1850; see Certificats. 
Correvon, H. Flore coloriée de poche 4 l’usage du touriste dans les montagnes 
de la Suisse, de la Savoie, du Dauphiné, des Pyrénées, du Jura, des Vosges, 
etc. Bibliothéque de poche du naturaliste, II. Paris, Klincksieck [1894] 
8vo, pp. xvi, 163: col. plates. 
Cotesworth, M. Idle days in the Vorarlberg and its neighbourhood. 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 96: 4 photographs. London, Free School Press, 1887 
Coward, T. A. A ride onan avalanche. In the Wide World Mag. London. 
8vo, pp. 588-591 : ill. March, 1902 


Dainelli, G.: see C.A.I. Firenze. 
v.d. Decken, Kilimanscharo: see Petermann’s Mittheilungen. 1863. 
Desor, E., Jungfrau and Galenstock ; see Zurcher and Margolle. 
Dubi, H., Exploration d. Alpes ; see Switzerland, 1899. 
Dunkin, E., Coloured snow ; see Leisure Hour, 1867. 
Eagle Magazine, The, supported by members of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
Vols. 1-2U.  8vo. Cambridge, Metcalfe, 1859-1897 
In these volumes there are the following articles of alpine interest :— 
Vol. 1, no. 5, Jan. 1859, pp. 241-255: Cecllarius, Our tour. 
3, no. 12, Dee. 1861, pp. 1-13: [T. G. Bonney], Three days among 
the Alps of Dauphine. 
3, no. 14, June 1862, pp. 165-172: [T. G. Bonney], Zermatt to Zinal 


and back. 

3, no. 16, Mch. 1863, pp. 286-289 : Turgidus alpinus, The alpine Club 
man. 

4, ne 19, Mch. 1864, pp. 65-71 : [T. G. Bonney], Ascent of the Grivola. 

5, no. 24, Dee. 1805, pp. 35-45: [T. G. Bonney}, Alpine travel and 
Beate 


6, no. 33, Dec. 1868, pp. 221-224: Arculus, Turgidus alpinus. 

6, no. 30, June 1869, pp. 323-320: [T. G. Bonney}, Visit to the Gr. 
Chartreuse. 

7, no. 37, April 1870, pp. 105-119: [T. G. Bonney], Glaciers of Gun- 
versdahl. 

7, no. 38, May 1870, pp. 129-142: [T. G. Bonney], The Schatloch. 

7, no. 41, Dee. 1871, pp. 338-300: [T. G. Bonney], Mr Whymper’s 
Alpine Scrambles, 

8, no. 46, 1873, pp. 206-302 : Hes Tyro, Practical mountaineering. 

8, no. 47, 1873, pp. 309-325: C. T.. Monte Kosa to Macucnaga. 

10, no. 54, Mch. 1876, pp. 23- 26, Arculus, The modern climber. 

10, no. 55, Dee. 1876, pp. 101-102, The climber’s dream. 
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Eagle Magazine—(cont.) 
Vol. 10, no. 56, May 1877, pp. 163-173: A. Cust, The Matterhorn without 


guides. 
12, no. 67, ou 1882, pp. 65-72: A. Cust, Visit to the St Gothard 
tunnel. 
14, no. 82, Mch. 1887, pp. 300-302: F. N.S., An ascent of the Uri 
Rothstock. 
Ebel. Manuel du voyageur en Suisse. ... Nouvelle édition ... mis en 
ordre par Richard. Paris, Audin, 1834 


8vo, pp. 692: maps, plates: in original illustr. covers. 
Engelhardt, J. Ansicht d. obern Oetzthales-Gebirge vom Ranaulkogel. 
Vent, F. Senn, 1870 

Equator to the Pole: see Graham, W. W. 

Fabry, Louis. Les Pyrénées vues de Marseille. 1887 
8vo, pp. 8. Reprinted from Bull. Soc. Géogr. Marscille, t. 11. 

This has been kindly presented by the author, who has also written a 
letter giving further information. In this letter he explains that 
attempts to photograph the Pyrenees, when visible at sunset, from 
Notre Dame de la Garde at Marseilles have failed, owing to the 
redness of the light near the sea at sunset and the absence of violet 
rays; though they have been photographed from a higher point, 
Marseille-Veyre, by M. Gross, whose photographs were published 
in the Bull. Synd. d’Init. de Perpignan in 1899. Monsieur Fabry 
has also presented the following :— 

—— La visibilité géographique, calcul de la hauteur apparente d’un lieu 
éloigné. ? 1895 
8vo, pp. 28. Reprinted from the Bull. Soc. Géogr. Marseille, t. 19. 

Fedschenko, A., Nordend d. Pamir; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1872. 

Feierabend, A., Winter post across St. Gotthard ; see Leisure Hour, 1869. 

v. Fellenberg, E., Berner Alpen ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1866. 

Fils, Hohenmessungen bei Landeck: see Petermann’s Mitthcilungen, 1867. 

F(oster], @. E., Ascent of the Matterhorn ; see Leisure Hour, 1869. 

Gelpke, E. F. Interlaken in historischer; klimatischer und asthetischer 
Beziehung. Bern, Haller, 1870 
8vo, pp. 64. 

Georg, A., Voies de communication ; see Switzerland 1899. 

Girtanner, A. Der Alpensteinbock (Capra Ibex, L.), mit besonderer Bertck- 
sichtigung. der letzten Steinwildkolonie in den grauen Alpen. 


8vo, pp. 6 Trier, Lintz, 1878 
Glimpses of the wonderful. Christmas annual [first]. 
Sm. 8vo, ill. London, Harvey and Darton, 1845 


Contains, pp. 130-138 ;—The Peter Botte mountain. 

Gordon, Mrs. ‘The life and correspondence of William Buckland, D.D. 

8vo, pp. Xvi. 288 ; ill. London, Murray, 1894 
Chap. 3. Kirkdale Cave. 
Chap. 5. Agassiz and glaciers. 

Graham, W. W. Climbing the Himalayas. In From the Equator to the 
Pole. London, Isbister, 1887 
8vo, pp. 54-131: ill. 

This is a reprint of the article in Good Words, with a few sentences 
here and there omitted. 
Presented by Dr Longstaff. 
Green, John Richard. Stray studies from England and Italy. 


8v0, pp. 243-255 :—Hotels in the clouds. London, Macmillan, 1876 
Grieben, ‘Theobald. Illustrirtes Handbuch fiir Reisende in der Schweiz. ‘Ober. 
Italien, Turin and Genua. 3. vermehrte Autl. Berlin, Grieben, 1861 


8vo, pp. 490; maps, ill. 

Grierson, Rev. Thos. Autumnal rambles among the Scottish mountains, or 
Pedestrian Tourist’s Friend. Edinburgh, Paton and Ritchie, 1850 
8vo, pp. xii, 122 : frontispicce. 
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Grube, A. W. Ueber den St. Gotthard. Reise-Skizzen. Berlin, Lesser (1871) 
8vo, pp. xiii, 250. 

Guinand, U. La Vallée de la Viége. (c. 1840) 
8vo, pp. 482-488 : 614-630. Extracted from ? 

Haast, J., Alpen Neu Seclands ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1863. 

Half-hours in air and sky. The half-hour library of travel, nature and science 
for young readers. London, Isbister, 1880 
8vo, ill 
pp. 95-125: Frost and snow. 

Hassenstein, B. Karte d. Kilima-Nscharo; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 


1864. 
Haushofer, Max. Alpenlandschaft und Alpensage in den bayerischen Bergen. 
Bayer. Bibl., 21. Bd. Bamberg, Buchner, 1800 


8vo, pp. 89: ill. 

Hautes regions des Alpes. Campagne 1844. Pittoresque. 

8vo, pp. 71. Mulhouse, Baret (1844) 

Scientifique. Mulhouse, Baret (1855) 

8vo, pp. 96. 

Head, Capt. F. B. Rough notes taken during some rapid journeys across the 
Pampas and among the Andes. Second edition. London, Murray, 1826 

8vo, pp. xi, 309. 

Heim, ‘albert. Einiges uber die Verwitterung der Berge. Neujahrsblatt 
Naturf. Ges. Ziirich. Zurich, Ziircher u. Furrer, 1874 
4to, pp. 35: plate. 

Heller, K. B., Orizaba ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1857. 

Hettner, Dr Alfred. Reisen in den columbianischen Anden. 
8vo, pp. x, 308: map. Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1888 

Heule, A. Der Wallensee und das St Galler Oberland. Hsg. v. Verband d. 
Kur- u. Verkehrsvereine am Wallensee. Glarus, Spalti, 1903 

8vo, pp. 60: map, ill. 

Hewett, ! M.A. The pedagogue at play. London, Allen, 1903 
8vo, pp. xi, 205: plates. 

Inter alia contains ;—A Swiss winter : Norway. 

Himalayas. Vermessung ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1861. 

v. Hohnel, Lt Ludwig. Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie. A narrative 
of Count Samuel Telcki’s exploring and hunting expedition in eastern 
equatorial Africa in 1887 and 1888. London, Longmans, 1894 
2 vols, 8vo: map, plates. 

Vol. i., Attempted ascent of Kibo and ascent of Mt Kenia, 

Hooker, Wm Dawson. Notes on Norway ; ora brief Journal of a tour made 
to the northern parts of Norway, in the summer of MDCCCAXAVI. 
Second edition. Unpublished. 
8vo, pp. 123: lithographs. Glasgow, printed by G. Richardson, 1839 

Hopkins, W. Four letters on the motion of glaciers. From the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 
vol. xxiv. London, Taylor, 1845 
8vo, pp. 62: ill. 

—— On the theory of the motion of glaciers. 18432 
4to, pp. 677-746 : ill. 

Hornung, Ant., & Alf. Graz. Au St-Bernard en tricycle. Par X*** X***. 
Illustré par Albert Gos. Geneve, Impr. Ann. du Commerce, 1883 
8vo, pp. 240: ill. 

Hornung, Moise. Quinze jours aux Ormonts et dans le Valais. Extrait du 
Touriste. 8vo, pp. 52. Berne, Haller, 1866 

Humboldt, Hohe v. Popocatepetl : eee Petermann’s Mittheilunzen, 1856. 

Jaccard-Lenoir, L.: see S.A.C. Diablerets. 

Johnson, James. Change of air. or the pursuit of health and recreation ; 
.. . Fourth edition, with additions. London, Highley, 1837 
8vo, pp. iv, 311. 
pp. 25-88, Switzerland. 
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(Jones, Rev. H.] Regular Swiss round ; Another Swiss round ; Trip through 
the Tyrol ; see Leisure Hour, 1863, 1864, 1867. 

Vv. Kahlenberg, Hans. Die Schweizer Reise. Eine lustige und empfindsame 
Sommergeschichte. Stuttgart, etc., Union deutschen Verlages., n.d. 
8vo, pp. 258: ill. 

Keil, Fr., Der Gross-Glockner ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1860. 

Kimball, Edwin Coolidge. Midnight sunbeams, or bits of travel through the 
land of the Norseman. Paisley and London, Gardner [1883] 
8vo, pp. 279. 

King, C., Shasta, etc. ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1871. 

Kolbenhayer, K., Hohe Tatra; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1873 and 1875. 

Koristka, C., Hohe Tatra ; see Petermann’s Mittheil., Ergiinz., 1864. 

Kotschy, T., Besteig. v. Demavend ; sce Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1859. 

Laborde et ‘Zurlauben. Tableaux de la Suisse, ou vovage pittoresque fait 
dans les XIII Cantons du Corps Helvétique, Représentant les divers 
Phénoménes que la Nature y rassemble, & les beautés dont l’Art les a 
enrichis. Seconde Edition. Ornée de 428 [430] Planches, dessinéces & 
gravées par les meilleurs Artistes de la Capitale. 

12 vols, 4to. plates. Paris, Lamy, 1784-1786 
In the folio edition the smaller plates are printed two or three on one 
sheet, but are numbered as one. In this edition each plate gets a 
separate number marked at the top right-hand corner, but the 
number of the first edition occurs at the bottom right-hand corner. 
The large plates of the first edition are folded in this second edition. 
This copy comes from the library of Sir Maurice Holzmann. The 
index, which was issued scparately, is not with this copy: and the 
following plates are missing : 


16 Chiteau Waldeck. 154 Nafels. 

35 Sion. 161 Bevieux. 
54 Arbourg. 162 Lucerne. 
112 Lucerne. 225 Rorschach. 
152 Chiteau de Zurlauben. 386-9 Portraits. 


153 do. 
Sir Maurice Holzmann had a copy of the folio edition published with all 
the plates as ‘ trial’ plates, printed before the shading was tilled in, in 
preparation forcolouring. The work was issued with plates coloured. 


Laporte, Albert. En Suisse le sac au dos. 3me édition. 


Imp. 8vo, pp. 400: ilL Paris, Lefévre [c. 1870] 
Law, William John. Some remarks on the Alpine Passes of Strabo. 
8vo, pp. 53. London, Rodwell : Cambridge, etc., 1846 


Leisure Hour for 1854, 1856, 1860, 1863/4, 1866/7, 1869, 1871. 
There are the following articles of alpine interest in these volumes :— 
1854, No. 109, Jan. 26. A Sunday in Switzerland. 
No. 113, Feb. 23. Acclimb up the Jungfrau. 
Taken from Forbes’ Norway. | 
No. 131, June 29. Tragedy of the Sentis. 
1855, No. 195, Sep. 25. Excursion to the Val d. Ormonde, 
No. 2), Oct. 25. Zermatt, and how to get there. 

This begins :—‘ A rival to Chamounix! Ay, and a rival that 
will attract the rush of summer visitors as soon as its 
beauties are known.’ Llustrated by an absurd woodcut 
of the Matterhorn. 

1856, No. 232, June 5. Scaling the Alps. 
No. 257, Nov. 27. An adventure on Beachy Head. 
1863, Nos 503-605, May 9-July 25. [Rev. Harry Jones.] The 
regular Swiss round. 
Fine woodcuts by Mr E. Whymper. 
No. 623, Dec. 5. A schoolgirl’s reminiscences of an excursior 
in the Alps. 
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Leisure Hour (cont.)— 
1864, Nos 653-661, Jy 2-Aug. 27. [Rev. Harry Jones.] Another 
Swiss round, 
Nos 666-668, Oct. 1-15. The Pyrenees. 
1866, No. 764, Aug. 18. E. Whymper, Ascent of the Aig. Verte. 
1867, No. 784, Jan. 5. E. Dunkin, Coloured rain and snow. 
Nos 817-821, Aug. 3-Sep. 1. [Rev. Harry Jones.] <A trip 
through the Tyrol. 
1869, No. 888, Jan. 2, A. Feierabend, Winter post across the 
St Gotthard. 
No. 901, Ap. 1. G. E. Ffoster], Jun., Ascent of the Matter- 
horn, 1868. 
1871, No. 996, Jan. 28. Night upon the Alps. 
Taken from Mr Whymper’s ‘ Scrambles amongst the Alps.’ 
Linder, Toni. Uber Fels und Firn! Liederbuch fiir Hochtouristen, enthal- 
tend die schonsten Alpennational- und Volkslieder. .. . 


Narrow 8vo, pp. 305. Lahr, Schauenburg [1895] 
Lloyd, Francis. The phvsiography of the Upper Engadine. 
Sm, 8vo, pp. 62: maps. London, Stanford. 1881 


Lorentz, P. G., Sulitelma ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1869. 

Der Ortler ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1865. 

Lorenz, Monte Maggiore in Istrien ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1861. 

v. Lowenigh, B., Deutsche Nordfahrt, 1827 ; see Petermann’s Mittheil., Erganz., 
1865. 

Low], F., Terrassenbau d. Alpenthaler ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1882. 

McCabe, James D. Our young folks abroad. The adventures of four American 
boys and girls in a journey through Europe to Constantinople. 

Roy. 8vo, pp. 344: ill. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1881 
Contains: pp. 164-217, Switzerland and Mont Blanc. 

McGavin, Wm. Notesof a short tour through parts of France, Switzerland, 
and Rhenish Germany, . . Ayr, Express Office, 1860 
8vo, pp. 160. Reprinted from Ayrshire Express. 

Mackintosh, D. The scenery of England and Wales, ita character and origin... . 
8vo, pp. xxiv, 339 ; ill. London, Longmans, 1809 

Markham, Clements R. A memoir of the Indian surveys. (Second edition.) 
4to, pp. xxix,.48] : maps. London, Allen, ete., 1876 

(Martyn, homas. ] Sketch of a tour through Swisserland. With an ace a 
mip. Also an appendix, Containing Catalogues of Paintings, ... 
ditferent Parts of Italy. London: Printed for G. Kearsley, 1737 
12mo, pp. 98: map. 

Presented by H. Cockburn. Esq. 
This was re-issued in 1788 with the following title-page :— 


Sketch of a tour through Swisserland: with an accurate map. A. 


new edition. To which is added a short account of an expedition 
to the summit of Montblanc, By M. De Saussure, of Geneva. 
The title-page of the supplement, which was sold separately, is :— 

A short account of an expedition to the summit of Mont Blanc, By 
M. De Saussure, Of Geneva, In August last; in order to ascer- 
tain the height of that celebrated mountain, the loftiest point of 
the three ancient continents ; and to make a variety of observa- 
tions and experiments on the form and structure of the mountain, 
the state of the air, with many other curious particulars. 

[Mathews, E. F. M.] A visit to Iceland. August 21-September 1], 1874 
Folio, reprinted from the Birmingham Daily Post. 

Metcalfe, Rev. Fred. The Oxonian in Norway; or, notes of excursions in that 
country. Second Edition, Revised. London, Hurst and Blackett, 1857 
8vo, pp. xx, 387: map, ill. 

Michael, R. Die Vergletscherung der Lassing-Alpen. In B. v. Vereine d. 
Geographen, xvi. Wien, 1891 
8vo, pp. 20-30. 


== ——— i 
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Michel, August. Vierzehn Tage auf dem Matterjoch. 21. August—4. Sep- 
tember 1864. Reprinted from Samstagsblatt. Milhausen, Kissler, 1864 
8vo, pp. 24. 

La Montagna fra La Secchiae l’Enza. Memorie e Studi di alpinisti reggiani. 
C.A.I. Enza. Reggio nell’ Emilia, 1876 
8vo, pp. 24. 

This contains :— 
E. Spagni, Canossa : A. Rabbeno, I Club alpini e le foreste : C. Livi, I 
Club Alpini e I’ anthropologia : N. Campanini, I depositi di Forze 
in Italia: A. Zanelli, Filippo Re: G. Chierici, Gi alpinisti a 
Bismantova. 

Mont Blanc, c. 1855 ; see Certificats. 

Mont Buet, c. 1855; see Certificats. 

Montgomerie, Reise um d. hochsten Berz ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1875. 

Miiller-Wegmann, J. Ansicht d. Silvretta Gletscher. Bern, Lips, 1865 

Noé, Hch. Wittewald an der Villacher-Alp in Karnten. 1804 
8vo, pp. 48: ill. 


Nordenskjold, A. E., Spitzbergen ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen. 1861. 

Olaf Tryggvason’s Saga. Extract with reference to rock-climbing. (c. 1000 
a.d.) in Climbers’ Club Journal, vol. 12, No. 46, December 1909. 

Old Humphrey’s walks in London and its neighbourhood. 


Sm. 8vo, 1. London, Religious Tract Soc., n.d. 
Contains pp. 186-206: The panoramas of Mont Blanc, Lima and Lago 
Magyiore. 
Oswald, E. J. By fell and fjord, or scenes and studies in Iceland. 
8vo, pp. vill, 282: ill. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 1882 
Ott, G. Goldau und der Bergsturz vom Rossberg 2. September 1806. Kurze 
Beschreibung des Bergsturzes vom Rossberg bei Goldau. 


8vo, pp. 112: ill. Luzern, Schill, 1905 
Oxley, T. L. Jacques Balmat, or The Firat Ascent of Mont Blane. A true 
story. London, Kerby & Endcan, 18381 
8vo, pp. 38; paper covers. 
Beliiats narrative taken from Pavot’s ‘ Itin¢raire’ (borrowed from 


Dumas) and Carrier's account of Balmat’s death. 
Pallas, P.S. Travels through the southern provinces of the Russian Empire 
in the years 1793 and 1794. ‘Translated from the German. Second 


edition. London, Stockdale, 1812 
2 vols. 4to, col. plates. 


Palliser, J.. Expedition n. Nord-Amerika ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 
1860. 


Payer, J., Adamello ; see Petermann’s Mittheil., Erganz., 1865. 

—— Ortler ; see Petermann’s Mittheil., Erginz., 1867-1872. 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. Nincteen maps of the Alpine Districts from the 
first and second series. London, Longmans, n.d. 
The 19 maps are in an envelope. 

Petermann, Mittheilungen aus Justus Perthes’ geographischen Anstalt tber 
wichtige neue Erforschungen auf den Gesammtyebiete der Geographie. 
4to, maps, ill. (otha, Perthes, 1855-1882 

These volumes contain the following of interest here :— 
1855, Apml, pp. 62-71. J. D. Forbes, Die Gletscher und Schnece- 
felder Norwewens. 
From * Norway and its Glaciers.’ a: 

Aug. pp. 173-205. J. D. Forbes u. Andere. Uber die (let- 
scher- Welt im allgemeinen u. die Gletscher des Mont- Blane 
in besonderen. 

With Forbes’ map of Mont Blane. 

Juni. pp. 142-5, Nchlayintweit, Himalava. 

Nov. pp. 322-3. Dr Brandes, Ersteig. d. Mont-Perdu, 1855, 
From Ausflug in d. Pyrenaen. 
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Petermann, Mittheilungen (cont. )— 


1856, 


1857, 
1858, 


1859, 


1860, 


1861, 


1862, 


1863, 


1864, 


1865, 


passim. Schlayintweit, Indien, Tibet, ete. 

Uct. pp. 379-381. A. S. Waugh, Messungen d. hochsten 

| Gipfel d. Erde. 

pp. 2058-261. Truqui u. Craveri, Besteig. d. Popo- 
catepetl im Sept. 1853. 
From ‘ Revista contemporanea,” Turin. 

Nov. pp. 479-481. Humboldt. Hohe v. Popocatcpetl. 

XI, pp. 420-3. Brehm, Besteig. d. Sierra Nevada. 1856, 
pp. 367-379. K. B. Helier, Orizaba, u. s. Umecbuny. 

IX, pp. 351-369. P. v. Semenow’s Erforschungsreisen in 
Inner-Asien im Jahre 1857... bis z. d. Gietschern d. 
Thianschan-Gebirges : mit Karten. 

XII. A. S. Waugh, Aufnahmen in Kaschmir u. im Karakorum. 

IL, pp. 49-68. T. Kotschy’s Besteig. v. Demavend. 

VII, pp. 303-4. Gen. Chodzke, Hohenmessungen im Kaukasus : 
nebst Profil-Ansicht. 

I, pp. 11-32. J. Palliser’s Erforschunys-Expedition —n. 
Britisch-Nord Amerika. 

From ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 1859. 

III, pp. 85-6. Fr. Keil, Der Gross-Glockner : mit Karte. 

passim. <A. E. Nordenskjold, Expedition n. Spitzbergen. 

This is continued in the Mittheilunven onwards to 1866. 
Taken from Svenska Vetenskaps Akad. Hanil. 

I, pp. 1-11. Die Vermessung v. Kaschmir: Kintschindjunga 
u. d. Sikkim Himalaya: mit Tafeln. 

VI, pp. 230-2. Dr Lorenz, Monte Maggiore in Istrien. 

I, pp. 9-10. Coaz, Die Gebirgspasse Graubiindens u. d. 
Eisenbahnstrasse z. d. Schweiz u. Italien. 

IV, pp. 121-5. K. v. Sonklar, Die Gebirgsgruppe d. Hohen 
Tauern. 

III, pp. 99-102. v. d. Decken u. O. Kersten’s Reise n. d. 
Kilimandscharo, 1862. 

IV, pp. 136-143: V, pp. 167-173. N. v. Seiclitz, Kaukasische 
Exkursionen. 

VI, pp. 214-217. J. Haast’s Forschungen in d. Alpen Neu- 

Seelands. 
pp. 375-7. Ein Passind. Alpen Neu-Seclands : mit Karte. 
Haast Pass, between Mts Stewart and Brewster. 
VIII, pp. 340-2. Stebnitzkij, Kaukas. Triangulation, 1862. 
VI, pp. 214-216. H. J. Stebrintsky, Die 10-Werst-Karte d. 
Kaukasus. 
pp. 216-220. Whitcombe’s Reise d. d. siidlichen Alpen v, 
Neu Seeland u. d. niheren Umstande seines Todes. 

IX, pp. 20-6. J. Paver, Besteig. d. Gross-Glockner v. Kals 
aus in Sept. 1863. 

XI, pp. 361-385: xii, pp. 480-445. Die Schweiz: Notizen tiber 
ihre Bereisung. 

XII, pp. 449-456. B. Hassenstein, Karte d. Kilima-Nscharo 
u. Kenia. 

I, pp. 1-6: II, pp. 56-70. P. G. Lorentz, Der Ortler. 

I, pp. 6-14. FF. F. Tuckett, Ortler-Gruppe, nebst cinem Ver- 

zeichniss d. Daselbst gemessenen Hohen. 

— pp. 15-22: Il, pp. 48-51. G. Radde, Reisen im Kaukasus, 

1864. 

V. pp. 161-165. C. Vogt, Alpen-Geologie. 

VI, pp. 206-215. A. vy. Ruthner, Die grosseren Expeditionen 
in d. ésterreich. Alpen, LS64. 

X, pp. 361-377. R. v. Schlagintweit, Phys.-geogr. Schildcrung 
v. Hoch-Asien. 
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Petermann’s Mittheilungen (con?.) 
1866, VI, pp. 205-217. E. v. Fellenberg, Neues aus Ober- Wallis der 
Berner Alpen u. d. Simplon-Gebirge. 
1867, I, pp. 12-19: IIL, pp. 92-103. G. Radde, Reisen im Kaukasus, 
1805. 


IT, pp. 54-8. Major Fils, HGhenmessungen bei Landeck. 
IX, pp. 336-342. Die Schweiz, neue Karten: mit Karte. 
1868, II, pp. 55-61: IV, pp. 129-136. G. Radde, Reisen im Kau- 
kasus, 1867. 
IV, pp. 151-2. Messung d. Mount Hood. 
From Col. Williamson in ‘ Amer. J. Sc.’ Nov. 1867. 
1869, VII, pp. 241-7. B. Studer, Orographie d. schw. Alpen: mit 
Karte. 
[X, pp. 330-341. P. G. Lorentz, Ein Ausflug n. d. Sulitelma. 
1870, I, pp. 8-12. F. Stoliczka, Das Setledsch-Thal im ae ae 
From * J. Asiatic Soc. Bengal,’ 1868. 
pp. 12-18. J. D. Whitney, Die Sierra Nevada. 
From ‘ Yosemite Guide-Book. 1869. 
II, pp. 34-5. J. Ormsby, Auf d. Gipfel d. Mont Perdu. 
From ‘ Alp. Journal,’ Nov. 1869. 
[X, pp. 313-320. C. v. Sonklar, Die Eintheilung d. schweizer 
u. d. deutschen Alpen: mit Karte. 
pp. 337. Die schweizer u. deutschen Alpen nach ihrer 
Arealgrosse berechnet. 
1871, I, pp. 55-6. J. D. Whitney, Die Hichste Partie d. Felse- 
gebirye. 
VII, pp. 248-254. C. King, Shasta, Rainier, Hood. 
From ‘ Amer. J. Sc.,’ March 1871. 
p- 280. R. Rossetti, Passe u. Gipfel ti. d. chilenischen 
Andes. 
From ‘ Ferrovia transandiana,’ 1870. 
1872, I, p. 37. Hohenmessungen in Ecuador yv. Dr W. Reiss. 
From * Amer. J. Sc.,’ Oct. 1871. 
V, pp- 161-8. A. Fedschenko’s Reise z. Nordende d. Pamir. 
pp. 190-1. Areal d. Gletscher im Rhone-Becken. 
From ‘ Bull. Soc. vaud. Sc. nat.’ 1871. 
VI, pp. 227-8. B. Studer, Noch einmal die Eintheilung d. 
schweizer Alpen. 
pp. 206-9. G. Radde, Bereisung v. Hoch-Armenien, 1872. 
1873, I, pp. 1-4. R. Shaw, Gebirgssvsteme Central-Asiens. 
II, pp. 65-7. K. Kolbenhaver, Hohe Tatra. 
V, pp. 174-183. G. Radde, Hochland Armeniens, 1871. 
1874, II, pp. 47-9. Itinerar v. Urga n. H’ Lassa. 
VIII, pp. 305-310. K. Kolbenhayer, Hohe Tatra. 
IX, pp. 339-43. B. Studer, Die Gotthard-Bahn. 
pp. 432-3. T. Steinberg, Besteig. d. Gerlsdorferspitze in 
: d. Hohe Tatra. 
From ‘ Alg. Nachr. a. d. Briider-Gemeinde,’ 26 Sep. 
u. 3 Okt. 1874. 
1875, II, pp. 56-64: VII, pp. 301-10. G. Radde, Hoch-Armenien, 1874. 
IV, pp. 147-153. Montgomerie, Reise um d. héchsten Berg 
d. Erde, 1867. 
1876, III, pp. 125-8. M. Reuth, Galdhépig u. Sneehitta. 
IV, pp. 139-153. G. Kadde, Hoch-Armenien, 1875. 
1878, VII, pp. 248-263. G. Radde, Reise in 1876. 
1879, X, pp. 365-376. J. Rein, Der Fuji-no-yama u. s. Besteigung 
mit Karte. 
1880, XII, pp. 459-443. M. de Déchy, Im Sikkim-Himalaya. 
From the ‘ Alp. Journal.’ 
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Petermann’s Mittheilungen (cont.) 

1882, IV, pp. 132-143. F. Low, Uber den Terrassenbau d. Alpenthiiler. 
X, pp. 380-6. W.S. Green, Neu-Seelandische Alpen. 

Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1855-1882. Erganzungshefte. 

1860. J. J. v. Tschudi, Reise d. d. Andes v. Stid-Amerika, von 

Cordova n. Cobija im Jahre 1858. pp. 37, map. 

1864. C. Koristka, Die Hohe Tatra u. d. Centralen-Karpaten. 
pp. 36, map, col. plates. 
1865. A. Petermann u. A. Spitzbergen. pp. 70. maps. 

Contains inter alia:—A. E. Nordenskjold, Mem. zu d. schwed. 
Karte v. Spitzbergen: Barto v. Lowenigh, Deutsche Nordfahrt, 
1827. 

1865. J. Paver, Adamello-Presanella-Alpen. pp. 36, map, plate. 
1867. J. Paver, Die Ortler-Alpen. pp. 15, map. plate. 

1868. J. Paver, Die westl Ortler-Alpen. pp. 30. map, plate. 
1869. J. Paver, Die stid]. Ortler-Alpen. pp. 30, map, plate. 
1872. J. Paver, Die Centralen Ortler-Alpen. pp. 36. 

1872. C. v. Sonklar, Die Zillerthaler Alpen. pp. 61, map, plate. 

Petermann, A., Spitzbergen ; see Petermann’s Mittheil., Erganz., 1S65. 

Petit, Victor. Souvenirs des Pyrénées. Vues prises aux environs des eaux 
thermales de Bagneres de Bigorre, Bagnéres de Luchon, Cauteretz, Saint 
Sauveur, Bareges, Les Eaux-Bonnes, Les Faux-Chaudes & Pau.  Des- 
sinées d’aprés nature et Lithog. par Victor Petit. 

Sm. Folio. Pau, Baxsv (c. 1840] 
This contains the following bound together, each part with separate 
title-page :— 
Souvenirs de Pau. 8 plates. 
Souvenirs des Eaux-Bonnes. 11 plates. 
Souvenirs des Eaux-Chaudes. 9 plates. 
Souvenirs de Cauterets. 8 plates. 
Souvenirs des Hautes-Pvrenées. 7 plates. 
Each part has one pave of letterpress. 

A picturesque tour from Geneva to the Pennine Alps. Translated from the 
French. 

London: printed by John Nicholls, for James Bate, Cornhill, 1792 

Folio, 204” =x 144’, pp. 16: 12 col. plates. 

The plates are the following :—Cluses, St Martin, Town of Valenche : 
Lake of Chéde: Chamouni: Mer de Glace: Chute de la Mer de 
Glace: Source of Arveron: Village du Bois: Evian: TTonnon: 
Mountains seen from Geneva. The plates have no titles nor 
numbers and are cut close to margin and mounted. There is a 
deseriptive list of the twelve. 

Polo, Marco. The travels of Marco Polo, the Venetian. The translation of 
Marsden revised, with a selection of his notes. Edited by T. Wright. 


o 


8vo, pp. 508. London, Bell, 1892 
Prossliner, K. Das Bad Ratzes in Siidtirol. Eine topogratisch-kunsthistorischs 
naturwissenschaftliche Lokalskizze. . Bilin, Plattig, 1883 


8vo, pp. 79. 

Pyrenees; sce Leisure Hour, 1864. 

Radde, G.. Reise im Kaukasus ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen. 1865, ete. 

Rambert, E. Alexandre Calame, sa vie et son cuvre, d’aprcs les sources 
originales. Paris, Fischbacher, 1884 
8vo, Ph xii, 568: portrait. 

Rawnsley, Rev. H. D. A coach-drive at the Lakes: Windermcre to Keswick, 
and the Buttermere Round. Third edition. Keswick, Bakewell, 1902 
8vo, pp. 147. 

Reprinted, with corrections, from the Cornhill Mag., Oct.-Dec. 1888. 

Rein, J., Fuji; see Petermann’s Mittheiluneen, 1879. 

Reuth, M., Graldhopig u. Snechatta ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1876. 

Rhone-Gletscher ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1872. 
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Rod, E., L’alpinisme ; see Switzerland, 1899. 
Roney, Sir Susack P. The Alps and the eastern mails. 
8vo, pp. 58. London, Wilson, 1867 
An account of the various alpine : 

Ross, Alexander. Adventures of the first settlers on the Oregon or Columbia 
River: being a narrative of the expedition fitted out bv John Jacob Astor 
to establish the ‘ Pacific Fur Company ’; with an account of some Indian 
tribes on the coast of the Pacitic. London, Smith, Elder, 1849 
8vo, pp. Xv, 292; map. 

Rossetti, K., Chilien. Andes ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1871. 

v. Ruthner, A., Die grosseren Expeditionen ind. 6sterr. Alpen ; see Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen, 1865. 

Ruxton, @. F. Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. 
8vo. pp, vill, 332. London, Murray, 1847 

de Saussure, H. B. Voyages dans les Alpes. Partie pittoresque. 

Genéve, chez les principaux libraires ; Paris, Cherbuliez, 1834 
8vo, pp. xxvii, 396. 

Schlagintweit, Indien ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1865, ete. 

Schroter, C., u. Rikli, M. Botanische Exkursionen im Bedretto-, Formazza- 
und Bosco-Tal. Botan. Exkurs. u. pflanzengeogr. Studien in d. Schweiz, 
hsg. v. Dr C. Schroter, I. Hft. Zirich, Raustein, 1904 
8vo, pp. 92: ill. Reprinted from Soc. Elvet. sc. nat. Locarno, 1903. 

Schweichel, Robert. Ausden Alpen. Erzahlungen. 2. Aufl. 
8vo, pp. 384. Berlin, Janke, 1872 

v. Schweiger-Lerchenfeld. Unterwegs. Schilderungen und Naturansichten 
von den beliebtesten Reisewegen. Il. Die Salzburg-Tirolerbahn. Die 
Hohe Tauern und die Kitzbihler Alpen. Wien, etc., Hartleben, n.d. 
8vo, pp. viii, 168: ill. 

lV. Die Rudolfbahn. Steirisches Hochland.—Mittelkarnten.— 
Julische Alpen.—Die Grotten des Karst. n.d. 
8vo, pp. 157: ill. 

v. Schweiger-Lerchenfeld, Amand. <Alpengliihen. Naturansichten und Wan- 
derbilder. Ein Hausbuch fiir das deutsche Volk. 

Stuttgart, etc., Deutsche Verlagsges. [c. 1875] 
4to, pp. xii, 387; ill. In parts as issued. 

Schweizer-Tourist, Centralblatt fiir alpine und touristische Bestrebungen in 
der Schweiz. Bern, Knecht, Mai 1808—December 1899 
Nos 1, 2, 4-8, 10-12. 8vo. 

Merely a paper for advertising, with a few notes on books and climbs. 

v. Seidlitz, N., Kaukasus ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1863. 

v. Senemow, P., Thianschan ; see Petermann’s Mittheilunyen, 1858. 

Sentis, Tragedy of the; see Leisure Hour, 1s54. 

Shaw, R., Gebirgssysteme Central Asiens ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1873. 

Simler, Dr R. T. Botanischer Taschcnbegleiter des Alpenclubisten. ... 


Sm. 8vo, pp. xx, 164. Zirich, Schmidt [1870] 
Sims, Col. Charles. The Pyrenees. A poem written in 1849. For private circu- 
lation only. 1887 


8vo, pp. 13: 5 lithographs by Mr. C. H. Sim. 
Smith, Albert. A handbook of Mr Albert Smith’s Ascent of Mont Blanc. 
With outline engravings of the views. 


? 7th edition. London, Published for the author, 1856 
—_— The story of Mont Blanc, and a diary to China and back. By the 
late Albert Smith. For private circulation, July, 1860 


8vo, pp. xvi, 299: 60; ill. 

This is a reprint of the 1854 edition, with a new title-page and reprinted 
dedication, On the title-page there are two small photographs of 
hand-bills of the two lectures; on the back of title-page two photo- 
graphsof Albert Smith and of the exterior of the Egyptian Hall, and on 
dedication page two portraits, photographs. The volume is bound in 
full morocco. 
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The various editions and forms of Albert Smith’s Mont Blane (those 
marked * are in the Club Library) are as follows :— 
*Mont Blanc. In Blackwood’s Edin. Mag. January 1852 
Reprinted in Living Age, Feb. 1852: in Eclectic Mag. Mch 1852 : in 
*Blackwood’s Travel Adventure and Sport, no. 7, vol. 4, 3rd ser. 1860 
and reprint 1900: and in 
*Bogue’s Switzerland. 
*Mont Blanc. (Reprint with additions of above.) 
Privately printed, London, 1852 
*Une ascension au Mont Blanc en aotit 1851 : in * Courses alpestres.’ 
Le Mont Blane. In Rev. britan. Paris. 1852 
*Le Mont Blanc: traduit par J. Coindet. Londres, 1854 
These three are translations of the article in Blackwood. 
*A Handbook of Mr Albert Smith’s Ascent. At least tive editions. 
1852-1860 
A *Mme de Chatelain published the pictures of this for colouring. 
A German version of the same was also published. 
*The story of Mount Blanc. London, Bogue, 1853 
Two editions, one with col. and one with uncol. frontispiece. Also 
an *American edition of this published by Putnam in 1853. A 
*second enlarged edition of this was published in 1854 and this 
was *reprinted as above with new title-page in 1860. 
*Mont Blanc, with a memoir of the author, by E. Yates. 
London, Ward. Lock (1860) 
*A boy’s ascent of Mont Blanc. London, Houlston and Wright [1859] 
This was re-issued with slightly altered title-page by Maxwell, 
London [1870]. This is a fictional variation of Albert Smith’s 


book. 
*A boy’s ascent of Mont Blane. London, Ward, Lock [1870] 
A reprint of Yates’ edition of ‘ Mont Blanc ’ (1860). 
—— Wild oats and dead leaves. London, Chapman and Hall, 1860 


8vo, pp. 359. 
This contains, tnter alia :— 
Certain tourists : About chamois and hunters: An old Swiss traveller. 

Snow-storm, The; or, An Account of the nature, properties, dangers, and uses 

of snow, in various parts of the world. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 116: ill, London, Soc. Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1845 
v. Sonklar, C., Hohe Tauern; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1862. 
—- Eintheilung d. schw. u. deutsch. Alpen ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 


1870. 
—— Zillerthaler Alpen; see Petermann’s Mittheil., Ergiinz., 1872. 
Souvenirs de voyage. Col de l’Ortler et Val de Munster. 1838 


8vo, pp. 165-179: 213-231. Extracted from ? 
Starke, Mariana. Information and directions for travellers on the Continent. 
Fifth edition, thoroughly revised, and with considerable additions. 
8vo, pp. vill, 475. London, Murray, 1824 
Stebnitzkij, Kaukas. Triangulation ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1863. 
Steinberg, T., Gerlsdorferspitze ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1874. 
Stoddart, John. Remarks on Local Scenery and Manners in Scotland during 
the Years 1799 and 180U0. London, Millcr, 1801 
2 vols, 8vo:; plates. 
This copy lacks the plates. 
Stoliczka, F., Setledsch-Thal, Himalaya; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1870. 
Studer, B., Orographie d. schw. Alpen ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1869. 
—— Die Gotthard-Bahn ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1874. 
Studer, G@. Panorama von Basodino. Bern, Lips, 1865 
Switzerland. Schweiz u. ihre Bereisung; see Petermann’s Mittheilunyzen, L864. 
— La Suisse au dix-neuvieme siécle. Ouvrage publié par un groupe 
d@écrivains sulsses sous la direction de Paul Seippel. 
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3 vols, imp. 8vo: ill. Lausanne, Payot; Berne, Schmidt u. Francke, 1899 
Among other articles contains :— 
Vol. 3: A. Georg, Voies de communication. 
E. Rod, L’alpinisme. 
H. Diibi, Exploration des Alpes. 

—— Switzerland : 8.B.B. 1907 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 54: plates. 

—- A walk through Switzerland, in September 1816. 

This work, published anonymously, was by Thos. Hookham, Jun. 
(1787-1867), of Old Bond Street, publisher of works by Mrs Radclitie, 
Hogg and Shelley, with the last of whom he carried on a considerable 
correspondence. Among other works he published the anonymous 
‘ History of a six weeks tour,’ written by Mary Godwin (before she 
was seventeen), with letters by Shelley. The authorship is acknow- 
Jedged in a letter by Shelley to Thos. Moore, dated Dec. 16, 1817. In- 
one of the letters in this book, Shelley at the end of an otherwise 
commonplace letter bursts into this extraordinary description of 
Mont Blanc—‘ In these regions everything changes and is in motion 
.. « One would think that Mont Blanc, like the god of the Stoics, 
was a vast animal, and that the frozen blood for ever circulated 
through his stony veins.’ 

The above is taken from ‘ The Letters of P. B. Shelley,’ London, 
Pitman, 1909, where full details will be found. 

Taylor, J. E. Mountain and Moor. Natural history rambles. 
8vo, pp. 356: ill. London, Society Prom. Christian Knowledge, 1880 

Theobald, @. Naturbilder aus den Rhitischen Alpen. Chur, Hitz, 1860 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 296. 

—— leitfaden der Naturgeschichte fiir héhere Schulen ... mit besonderer 
Berucksichtigung des Alpenlandes. 2. Theil. Botanik. 
8vo, pp. vii, 287: ill. Chur, Hitz, 1863 

—— Unterengadin. Geognotische Skizze. Extract. 
4to, pp. 76: map. 

Thoroddsen, Prof. Th. Island. Grundriss der Gcographie und Geologie. 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen, Erganzungsheft Nr. 152. 
4to, pp. 358 : maps. Gotha, Perthes, 1905 

Tibet. Itinerar v. Urga n. H’Lassa ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1874. 

Tillotson, John. Picturesque scenery in Wales, illustrated by Thirty-seven 
Engravings on Steel, by H. Allard, Allen, Gastineau and others. With 
descriptions by John Tillotson. London, Allman, n.d. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. vii, 80: plates. 

Tloepffer], R. Vovage autour du Mont Blanc, dans les Vallées d’Hérens, de 
Zermatt et au Grimsel. Schmid, Geneve, 1843 
Obl. 4to, 48 lithographs. 

Topffer, R. Nouvelles génevoises . . . Le Col d’Anterne, Le Lac de Gers... 
La Traversee, Le Grand St-Bernard, La Vallée de Trient. 
8vo, pp. £39. Paris, Charpentier, 1848 

Travels at home, and voyages by the fire-side; for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of young persons. Second edition. Vol. 2. Europe. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 243. London, Longmans, 1814 

This volume contains Iceland, Norway, Switzerland. 

Truqui, Bestcig. d. Popocatepetl 1853 5 see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1856. 

v. Tschudi, J. J., Aniles : see Petermann’s Mittheil. Ereinz. 1860. 

Tuckett, F. F., Ortler-Gruppe ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1865, 

Tugwell, Rev. George. On the mountain: being the Welsh experiences of 
Abraham Black and Jonas White, Esquires, Moralists, Photographers, 
Fishermen. and Botanists. London, Bentley, 1862 
8vo, Pe viii, 263: 2 col. plates. 

Twining, Henry. On the elements of picturesque scenery, considered with 
reference to landscape painting. 
4to, pp. xii, 275: plates. London, for Private Distribution, Barclay, 1846 
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Vignet, L. Les étapes d’une berline & travers le Tyrol, PEngaaine et les 
Grisons, juin 1864. Lectures données & la section lyonnaise du (.A.F. . . 
8vo, pp. 67. Lyon, Pitrat, 1880 

300 copies privately printed. 

Virieux, Eugene. L’Alpe d’Or. Jours envolés dans la montagne. 

8vo, pp. 83. Geneve, Georg ; Paris, Fischbacher, 1901 
Rigi, Grisons, ’ Eggishorn, Pointe d’Orny, eto. 

Walford, °T. The scientific tourist through England, Wales, and Scotland ; 
... arranged by Counties. ... Vol. IL London, Booth, 1818 
12mo: unpaged (about pp. 230): maps. 

This second volume refers to the north of England, Wales and Scotland. 

Wanderer. Notes on the Caucasus. London, Macmillan, 1883 
8vo, pp. viii, 280. 

Wangh, A. §&., ‘Aufnahmen im Karakorum ; see Petermann’s Mitthcilungen, 

1853. 

Hochster Gipfel d. Erde ; see Petermann’s Mitthecilungen, 1856. 

{ Wherry, G. E.] A month upon the mountains, Valais. Reprinted from Cam- 


bridge Chronicle. 26) September, 1891 
Folio, p. 1. 

{[——] Mountaineering in 1893, Valais and Mont Blanc. Reprinted from 
Cambridge Chronicle. 15 September, 1893 
4to. pp. 3. 

—— Two seasons on the Alps. Reprinted from Cambridge Chronicle. 
Ato, pp. 3. 23 September, 1898 


Whitcombe, Alpen Neu-Seelands ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, Iss. 
Whitney, J. D., Felsengebirge ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1871. 
Whymper, E., Night on the Alps ; see Leisure Hour, 1871. 

—— A new mountain aneroid barometer. Reprinted from the Times, 
corrected. December 17, 1898 
8vO, pp. d: paper covers. 

Williamson, Col., Mount Hood ; see Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1868. 

Williamson, C. N., Climbs of English Lake District; see Fell and Rock 
Climbing Club Journal, 1, 1907. 

Wittich, William. Curiosities of phy sical geography. Comprising Avalanches, 
Icebergs, Trade Winds, &e .. London, Blackwood, n.d. 
8vo, pp. vill, 412: ill. 

Contains pp. 5-77 :—Snow-mountains, glaciers, avalanches, mountain- 
slips, icebergs and ice-tields. 

Wordsworth, Wm, and others. A complete guide to the Lakes, comprising 
Minute Directions for the Tourist, with Mr Wordsworth’s deseription of 
the scenery of the district, &c., and four letters on the geology of the Lake 
District by the Rev. Professor Sedgwick. ‘Third Edition. Edited by the 
publisher. Kendal, J. Hudson: London, Longmans, etc., 1846 
Svo, pp. vi, 245: map, plates. 

Zermatt, and how to get there ; see Leisure Hour, 1855. 

Zurcher et Margolle. Bibliotheque des merveilles, Les ascensions ceélebres 
aux plus hautes montagnes du globe. Fragments de vovage recueillis, 
traduits et mis en ordre par Zurcher et Margollée. Sme édition revue par 
M. le docteur <A. le Pileur. Paris, Hachette, 1891 
8vo, pp. 309: ill. 

Contains, along with extracts from publications of Alpine Clubs :— 
G. Balmat, Ascension de son pére au Mont Blanc. 
Ascents of Mt Blanc by Saussure, 1787, Bravais, Is44. and Durier, 

1890. 

E. Desor, Jungfrau and Galenstock. 

Ramond, Mont Perdu, ]8v2. 

A. ‘Tissandier, Pic du Midi, 1879: from La Nature. 

Taylor, Peter Botte: from Mag. pittoresque. 

Boussingault, Chimborazo: from Voy. aux voleans de )’ E-quateur. 
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List of Subjecta in Club Publications and New Books. 


Africa: Mountain Club. 

Aig. de Linaye: Club alp. accad. ital. 

Aigs Marbrées: Akad. A.-V. Berlin. 

America: Barnicoat, C. A.; Jeorg, 
W.; Kinney, G. R. B. 

Ankogel: D.u.0e..4.-V. Hannover. 

Avalanches: Brocherel, J. ; Giinther, 


L. 
Bagnes: Courthion, L. 
Bernina: D.u.Ge.A.-V. Bayerland ; 
Strutt, E. L. 
Bibliography: Alpines Biicherverz. 
Biography: Barrington, R. M.; 
Preston-Thomas, H. ; Browning, O. 
Botany: Flemwell, G. ; Hastings, 8. 
Caucasus: Soc. alp. du Caucase. 
Colle Grober: Club alp. accad. ital. 
Corno d. Dente: Gruppo lombardo. 
Cridola: Club alp. accad. ttal. 
Eastern Alps: D.u.0e..4.-V. 
tions. 
Elisenturm: Akad. A.-V. Berlin. 
Finsteraarhorn: S.A.C. Basel. 
Furklihorn : D.u.0¢..4.-V. Bayerland. 
Galensattel: Akad. A.-V. Bern. 
Geology : Furlani, M. 
Glaciers: France. 
Glocknerwand: D.u.0c.A.-V. Berg- 
geiat. 
Gran Fillar: Club alp. acead. ttal. 
Gr. Muveran: Akad. A.-K. Bern. 
Gdes Jorasses: D.u.0v.A.-V. Bayer- 
land. 
Grindelw. Griinhorn: D.u.Oec.d.-V. 
Berggeist. 
Guide Books : 
Bagnes : Courthion, L. 
Bernina: Strutt, E. L. 
Hendschels Luginsland. 
Mont Blanc: Whymper, E. 


Sec- 


Pyrenees: Joanne, A. 
Switzerland, q.v. 
Booms, <A. 

Tirol: Baedeker, K. 

Zermatt: Whymper, E. 
Himalayas: Geogr. Journ. ; Kennion. 
Hochkalter: Akad. A.-V. Berlin. 
Hohe Tatra: Ung. Karpathenver. 
Karakoram: Abruzzi, Duca d. 
Karfunkelturm: Ung. Kar pathenver. 
Lake District: Bradley, A. G. 

Lion d’Argentiere: Akad. A.-K. 

Bern. 

Manndl: D.u.0¢.4.-V. Bergqeist. 
Marchsp.: D.w.0¢e.A.-V. Berggeist. 
Matterhorn: Conway, W. M. 
Medical: Bayerer, C.; Fuchs, R. F. 
Mont Blanc: D.u.0e.4.-V. Bayer- 

land ; Whymper, E. 

Mt McKinley: Browne, B.; Lloyd, 

T 


New Guinea: Lorentz, H. A. 
Novels: Ott, A.; Schorderet, A.; 
Sutcliffe, C.; Tracy, L.; Wells, 


H. G. 

Oberland : Coolidge, A. W. B. 

Pyrenees: Beraldi, H.; Joanne, A. 

Razor: D.u.0e.A.-V. Bayerland. 

Scesaplana: D.u.Qe. A.-V. Strassburg. 

Sextental: Biendl, H. 

Ski: under Club Publications ; Gros- 
holz, F. ; Luther, C. J. ; Paulcke, W. 
W.; Zsdarky, M. 

Sport: Wood. J. N. P. 

Tian-Schan: Merzbacher, G. 

Tibet: Browne, E. C. 

Tour Sallieres: dad. A.-K. Bern. 

Weisshorn: D..0¢.A.-V. Bayerland. 


» Zermatt: Whymper, E. 


VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS. 


Pennine Alps. 


WEISSHORN (4,512 m.=14,804 ft.) By THE NortH-East CoRNER.* 
—On August 24, 1910, Miss C. Sanders and Mr. R. I. Sanders, with 
Christian Kaufmann and Niklaus Brantschen, left the Weisshorn 
hut at 2.55 a.m. and followed Mr. Meade’s route of August 13 to 
the upper basin of the Bies Glacier.t| Some time was wasted in trying 


* Cf. the masterly analysis of the route up the N. face of the Weisshorn and 
the description of the first ascent by the N.E. corner by Mr. G. Winthrop 
Young, Alpine Journal, vol. xxy. p. 165 seq. 

+ This route, of which a full description will follow in a later number, was 
the outcome of an inspiration of Mr. C. F. Meade and his able guide Pierre 
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the lower col between the points 3.365 and 3.377, but the Bies 
Glacier was reached at 6 a.m. The N.E. corner of the N. face of the 
Weisshorn was then attacked slightly to the left of Mr. Winthrop 
Young’s route of 1909. With the sais ue of twenty minutes on 
the easy rocks of the lower part of the face immediately above the 
bergschrund the climb was entirely on hard snow with some ice 
(step-cutting for about six hours). The summit of the Weisshorn 
was reached at 1.25 p.m. ; total halts about 14 hours. 


ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1910. 


ACCIDENT ON THE BERGLI ROCKS. DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER BURGENER. 


A most lamentable accident occurred on July 8 on the Bergli rocks, 
by which one of the most famous of guides, Alexander Burgener, 
of Eisten, his son Adolf, two Grindelwald guides, Peter and Rudolf 
Inabnit, and the guardian of the Concordia hut, Christian Bohren, 
as well as their two travellers, Herren Alfred Kiihn, of Strassburg, 
and Hans Barthold, of Saarbriicken, lost their lives, whilst two 
others of the party, Burgener’s vounger son, Alexander, and another 
Grindelwald guide, Fritz Brawand, were severely injured. After 
being detained in Grindelwald by several davs of bad weather the 
party started from the Eismeer station to traverse to the Bergh 
ut, intending to ascend the Jungfrau next day. Burgener was 
doubtless well aware of the state of the snow after all the bad 
weather, and hence recommended his emplovers to engage the 
two Inabnits, from the Eismeer station, so as to get along quicker, 
This was done. At about 6 p.m. the whole party had reached the 
rocks below the Bergli hut, and were within a verv few minutes 
of the hut. Observing their labours and also another party of 
porters lower down, Christian Bohren came out of the hut and 
went down to meet them through the deep soft snow. He had just 
reached Burgener’s party when suddenly the whole snowslope at 
the head of the rocks broke away, the new snow at the plane of 
fracture being stated to be eight feet thick. The enormous avalanche 
bore down on the doomed travellers, divided into two arms as it 


Blanc. Wishing to ascend the Bieshorn, it struck them, upon inspection from 
the Dom hut, that the shortest and best way would be to endeavour to reach 
the upper basin of the Bies Glacier from the Weisshorn hut bv following the 
glacier to the N. of the hut as far as the aréte joining the points 3,781 and 
3,365. From this aréte they proposed to make as short a descent as practic- 
able and to cross the spur of the Weisshorn running down from point 3,781 to 
point 3,028, so as to gain the Bies Glacier at the actual toot of the N. face of the 
Weisshorn. This plan they successfully carried out. Incidentally of course 
this forms a very much shorter and casier approach to the N. face or NVE. 
corner of the Weisshorn as well as to the Bicshorn and Biesjoch. The discovery 
ot such an obvious and useful route, which nevertheless. so far as is recorded, 
had never before been attempted. is a signal testimony to the open-mindedness 
of the two mountaincers.—J. P. F. 
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reached the rocks, the right arm overwhelming and carrving down 
Burgener’s party, including Bohren, whilst the left arm reached 
the party of porters far below and carried them down also, without, 
however, doing them any permanent damage. 

Burgener’s party were carried down over the rocks some two 
hundred metres, and of course the consequent injuries were almost 
bound to prove fatal. The bodies were recovered the same night, 
those of the Valais guides and of the travellers being sent home 
for burial, whilst the others were buried at Grindelwald. 

It is a very bold man who will presume to question the judg- 
ment of an Alexander Burgener. 

Certainly the weather had been bad, and much new snow had 
fallen. The traverse to the hut was, however, short, and was one 
that was made every fine day in summer by perfectly inexperienced, 
often incapable, travellers. The partv was under the command 
of the most experienced active mountaineer of his time. Although 
nearly sixty-six years old his enormous strength and endurance 
had scarcely, if at all, abated. He was still an ardent chamois 
hunter, used to the state of snow under nearly every condition.* 
He had taken the precaution of being supported by five other 
guides, four of whom were in the flower of their youth and strength. 
He is universally described by the men who knew him best—some 
of them once his pupils, and now themselves famous guides—as a 
very great judge of a mountain, and pre-eminently prudent and 
careful. 

If any party of mountaineers can be safe his ought to have been. 
One can only call it fate which on a perfectly easy spot and, by a 
peculiar irony, in sight of one of the most famous of his many 
exploits, in one mad, surging rush hurled the great guide and his 
companions to their doom. ; 

Alexander Burgener is dead, but he will live for ever in Alpine 
historv as one of the most dauntless mountaineers of his dav. The 
leader of Mummery, of Giissfeldt. of Schulz. of v. Kuffner, to him 
belong the honours of some of the most terrible climbs in the Alps. 
If at last the mountains have beaten him he only shares the fate 
and joms the immortal ranks of such men as Michel Croz, as 
Christian Rangetiner, as Ferdinand Imseng, as Michel Innerkofler, 
as J. A. Carrel, as J. J. Maquignaz, as Emile Rey. as Zsigmondy, 
as Purtscheller, as Mummery himself. One will remember him, as 
one knew him in the heyday of his magnificent strength and daunt- 
less courage, in his later days, when time seemed to have no power 
over him. The sound of his name to all those who know and 
appreciate such deeds as his which the Alps witnessed will not fail 
to cause that involuntary tightening of the heartstrings that is 
the truest tribute which men can pay to sustained and brilliant 
Cuourave, J. P. F. 


* It is related of him that out alone one day last autumn four chamois 
fell to his ritle, and that he carried two down the same night, four hours to 
the valley. 
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On May 15 Herr Fritz Heidecke, of Ziirich, who, with a party of 
friends, was ascending the Oberalpstock from the Maderaner Thal, 
slipped on some snow and was picked up dead 600 feet lower down. 
The party was not roped. 

On June 5 Herr Frank Riegler succumbed to injuries received 
bv a fall near the summit of the Totensessel, in the Kaisergebirge. 

On June 25 the young Munich climber F. Werner and J. Salch 
attempted the Kopftorlgiat im Hohen Winkel, Kaisergebirge. Bad 
weather compelled them to turn back. They were bemghted in the 
Hoher Winkel and were found dead from exposure after a search 
much prolonged by the absence of information as to their inten- 
tions. 

On June 26 Herr Lausegger, of Innsbruck, with a companion, 
ascended the Marchreisenspitz, near Innsbruck, by its N. face. He 
was so exhausted that his companion, after giving him all available 
clothing, had to leave him on the summit (2,623 m.=8,603 ft.) while 
he went for help. A snowstorm however came on and the relief 
only arrived to find Herr Lausegver dead from exhaustion and cold. 

On June 26 the Herren K. Mayr, Dr. H. Renezeder, and Fraulein 
B. Wondraschek attempted the ascent of the Schneeberg from the 
Hollenthal, on the Semmering, by the Stadelwandgrar, which is one 
of the most dificult of the many routes. The men are described as 
competent climbers, but it is said that the girl had never been 
on a mountain before, and it is possibly due, in a measure, to this 
cause, as also to a late start and consequent hurried pace, as the 
weather was threatening, that the very lamentable accident 1s to be 
ascribed. 

The bodies were not recovered until Julv 3, as the party had left 
no word of their intentions and the search consequently had to cover 
much ground. 

On July 28 a German army surgeon, Dr. Kaupe, of Dortmund. while 
crossing the short aréte between the Gross and Klein Glockner. slipped, 
dragying down his guide, Franz Lechner, of Krimml. The bodies 
were picked up on the Kidnitz Kees. The mountain was ascended 
on the same dav by many parties, and the accident may possibly 
be due to some sudden indisposition on the part of Dr. Kaupe, who, 
moreover, 1s stated to have weighed nearly seventeen stone. 

On August 6 two voung Italian climbers, Gerolamo and Enrico 
Segato. sons of General Luigi Segato, left Val Savaranche to ascend 
the Grivola. They apparently reac hed the summit safelv, for their 
terribly mutilated bodies were found on the 8th, on the Cogne side, 
by Messrs. G. W. Lloyd and Aldridge. with the guides Gérard of 
Cogne. The voung men are described as active and enthusiastic 
climbers, and their early death 1s most regrettable. The funeral 
ecremony at Cogne was attended by the above mentioned gentlemen 
and by Mr. Yeld, 

On August 16 Herren Walter Kinscherf and Hans Wenner. with 
Fraulein Gertrud Farner, all of Ziirich, left the Rottal hut to ascend 
the Jungfrau. The weather in the preceding mght had been very 
stormy, and the other parties in the hut, ine Juding, Dr. O. K. William- 
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son and his guides, who intended to undertake the same expedition, 
decided to abandon it. The unfortunate party are stated to have 
only left the hut at about 8 a.m., and to have been seen on the summit 
of the Jungfrau at about 5 P.M. 

The following day three axes were found on the Rottalsattel, but 
it was only after a prolonged and dangerous search that the bodies 
were discovered on August 22, in the Rottal, some 3,000 feet below 
the Rottalsattel. The whole party are described as, and certainly 
had every appearance of being, thoroughly competent and well 
equipped mountaineers. The most lamentable accident. involving 
the loss of three young lives—the girl being only about 22—must be 
ascribed, purely and simply, to forcing an ascent in bad weather. 

On August 24 Herr Konstantin Knoringer, of Baden, Switzerland, 
was killed while descending the Piz Rotondo. The descent was 
made on the N. side, and in attempting a glissade Knoringer was 
killed. His companion went down for help and the body was even- 
tually recovered on the Geren Glacier. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THe ALPINE GuIDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, fei Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘THE ALPINE GuIDE, THE CentTRAL ALps. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the * Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.5., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine Richards Fellow of Christ’s College, aabacce is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and Rhine valleys. 


‘Batu’s Guipe.’—Since the Rev. A. V. Valentine-Richards 
became Dean of Christ’s College, Cambridge, his work at the Uni- 
versity has very largely increased, and he has been reluctantly 
compelled to inform the Committee that he sees no chance of being 
able to finish the revision of Part IL. of the second volume of * Ball's 
Guide ’ within a reasonable time, and that he must therefore resiyn 
the post of General Editor, though quite willing to do all in his power 
to aid his successor, and also to continue the revision of certain 
sections. 

The Committee approached the Rev. George Broke, who at first 
feared that he too would be unable to give enough time to the work, 
and that, while one or two sections were being got ready for press, 
the next might get out of date and have to be largely re-written 
owing to the construction of new mountain railways or club huts. 
Eventually he consented, partly on the understanding that speed 
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should be considered of more importance than the maintenance of 
the high standard of excellence set up in the first volume, and partly 
in the hope that contributors of material would be willing, not 
merely to undertake the labour of bringing their sections up to date, 
but also to assume rather more responsibilitv for the accuracy of 
their work than has hitherto been the case. This is the more 
needful in that Mr. Broke’s personal acquaintance with five or six 
of the easternmost sections is of the slightest. 

All the sections, with the exception of No. 33, are now in proof, 
and have been or ate being revised bv their contributors, to whom 
the Club owes a very great debt of gratitude. 


A Curious GuaciER Markinc.—The diagram given here A 
sents a strange marking which I saw in August last on the Ober- 
Aletsch Glacier ice. The figure was oval, and in the long axis 


Lorg. OxIs 


It 4ins. 


Athin 
flat 
stone 


measured three feet four inches. The surface enclosed by the oval 
outline was slightly hollowed like a very shallow spoon. The outside 
boundary line was cleanly cut and of about the same value at all 
dae not ridged, but cut as if with a knife, and made very distinct 

v dirt washed into the crevice. The radiating runlets towards the 
centre were less marked, but perfectly defined. The thin flat stones 
lav in the position indicated in the figure. There was no stone 
near which could have rested on the markings, and the ice was hard 
with no evidence of snow or snow-ice on the surface. The glacier 
in that place was open and the stones on it lay scattered about as 
glacier-tables with plenty of room everywhere between them for 
walking. The spot where this marking occurred was about midway 
between the Ober-Aletsch hut and the moraine on the true right 
of the glacier where one turns off to leave the ice for Bel Alp. The 
remarkable appearance on the ice did not startle me, as Robinson 
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Crusoe was surprised by the footprint on the sand, because in former 
years I had seen similar markings, but smaller, more circular and 
wheel-like, and could never find any explanation of the phenomenon. 
The spoon-shaped marking was situated on a very slight incline, the 
pointed end of the oval being lowest. It may be easy to explain the 
little runlets or spokes towards the centre of a depression, but the 
well-defined circumferential line is not easy to explain. The route 
taken was over familiar glacier ice where I had plenty of time to look 
about me, and I made a diagram on the spot instead of a photograph 
because my guide with the camera was some distance away. 

In the early morning of that day I had left the Concordia hut, 
and walking westward over the Lotschen Liicke had seen the tine 
sky-colouring in the gap I was approaching, which was chiefly a 
fore-glow, due to the same causes which produce the rosv after-glow, 
and partly due to the horizon coming into view at a lower level over 
the Pass, while the adjacent mountains cut off the sky on either side. 
The snow-curve of the Liicke was broken on the north bv what 
looked like a great rock ; on nearer approach it proved to be a hut 
built for the skisters in the winter. By keeping up as much as pos- 
sible after crossing the Liicke, leaving the glacier below on the true 
left, making towards the Beich Grat, the Beich Pass was climbed, 
and so the Aletsch glacier being reached, the day ended with a 
pleasant saunter to the Bel Alp. The day before, on coming down 
from the Monch Joch to the Concordia hut, I had witnessed what I 
had never seen before on so large a scale, a volume of water on the 
surface of the ice washing downwards, and joining with pools of 
melted snow to make a rushing * bore,’ which after careering over the 
surface of the ice for a time was suddenly sucked into a crevasse. 
It needed a nimble run through the slush to avoid being soused in 
the flood. The glacier was covered with melted snow, and pools of 
water, shallow or deep, made the walking rather slow and careful. 
In the early walk to the Lotschen Liicke, though the rope is neces- 
sary, there is nothing to prevent one looking about for the beauties 
of the morning, and this way to the Bel Alp, which I traversed some 
ten years ago, makes an easy expedition, vet of great interest. with a 
cheerfully easy walk both at the beginning and at the end of the 
journey. 

One delight of glacier walks is found in the fact that, however 
many seasons one traverses the snow and ice, there is alwavs some- 
thing new for the observant eye. G. EK. WuHerry. 


THe ALTITUDE oF Mount Hvascaran.—In 1908 Miss A. Peck 
recorded an ascent of the north, lower summit of Mt. Huascaran in 
Peru. She made no instrumental observations above an altitude 
of 5,975 metres (19,600 feet), but estimated that the northern 
summit had a height of at least 7,317 metres (24,000 feet), and was 
thus the highest mountain of South America. 

Believing Aconcagua to be the highest Andean peak, I decided to 
have a careful detailed triangulation made of the two summits of 
Mt. Huascaran. Through the assistance of Messrs. Fr. Schrader 
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and Henri Vallot. acting for the Sociéte Generale d’ Etudes ct de 
Travaux Topographiques of Paris, an expedition was sent to Peru 
for me, under the direction of M. de Larminat, to effect this purpose. 

Assisted by the Peruvian Government and favourable weather 
M. de Larminat and his assistants were able to carry out this work 
successfully between August and November 1909. 

A base 1,600 metres (5,248 feet} long was measured in the Rio 
Santa valley in the Black Cordillera at an altitude of 3.800 metres 
(12,464 feet). This base was measured by means of a 50-metre (164 
feet) tape of Invar metal. From two stations, one at cither end 
of this base, and from two others, the positions and altitudes of 
which were determined by trigonometrical measurements from 
them—that is from four stations in all—the positions and relative 
altitudes of the two summits of Huascaran were fixed by azimuthal 
and zenithal angles taken bv theodolite. 

In order to ascertain the true height of these stations above 
average sea-level, a progressive levelling was conducted from the 
highest station, called the Garganta Signal, down along the mule 
path leading from Yungay by way of Quillo to the sea at the port 
of Casma. 

The Garganta Signal is higher than the col where the path bet ween 
Yungay and Casma reaches its highest point. The difference in 
height between these two was ascertained by triangulation from the 
Garganta Signal to be 159 metres (521.5 feet). From the col down to 
sea-level at the port of Casma the levelling was performed by means 
of the tachometer. The altitude of the Garganta Signal being thus 
established, it was an easy matter to fix the altitude of the other three 
stations, from which the triangulation of the summits was made. 

From two of these stations from which it was visible the altitude 
of the church tower at Yungay was also established at 2,568 metres 
(8,432 feet). 

The average sea-level was determined bv four double observations 
of two water-marks made at intervals of six hours ten minutes 
between each. The agreement of these was satisfactory owing to the 
small amplitude of the tide at Casma, and also to the fortunate 
circumstance that the observations were made at time of neap tide. 

The results of these measurements show the heizht of the north 
peak of Huascaran to be 6,650 metres (21,812 fect), and the height of 
the south peak 6,763 metres (22,182 feet). 

Fanny Buttock WorKMAN. 


Swiss NationaL Park.—Reverting to the note in the May 
‘Journal,’ p. 184, Mr. L. Rueff, Swiss Bankverein, Lothbury, 
London, E.C., is authorised to receive subscriptions. : 

DeatH oF Hans Grass OF PoNTRESINA.—This famous guide, 
well known from the writings of Dr. Gissfeldt and others, died in 
August last at Pontresina, aged 80 vears. 

RalLway FROM MartiGgNy TO ORSIERES.—This was opened in 
September. The length is 19°3 kilometres and the journey is timed 
to take 57 minutes. 
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RaILWAY UP THE NIESEN from Miihlenen, on the Spiez-Frutigen 
line, was opened on July 18. 

Hts oF THE 8.A.C.—During the three vears 1908, 1909. and 1910 
the following new huts have been completed: Concordia, Val 
Puntaiglas, Valdes Dix, Piz Err, Piz Rotondo, Schénbiihl, Strahlegg, 
Fuorcla de Lavaz, Guggi. The Club now possesses 79 huts. 

NEw HvtT oN THE MATTERHORN.—The negotiations between the 
S.A.C. and the commune of Zermatt to grant a site for a small 
emergency hut near the Moseleyplatte have fallen through. It will 
be remembered that a sum of 800l. was presented to the 8.A.C. by 
Monsieur Solvay, of Brussels. to provide this hut. 

THE ‘JAHRBUCH DESS.A.-C.,’ vol. xlv., has now appeared and con- 
tains a classified index of the contents of vols. xxi. to xliv. This 
work was carried out by Dr. C. Tauber. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Sigmund Freudenberqer (UWAS-USO1). Ahn kolorierte Stiele. 
Stamptli, Bern, 1900. (10 francs.) 

SPECIAL mention was made in our account of the A. C. Winter Exhi- 
bition of Alpine Prints, &c. (p. 59), of two prints bv the Bernese 
Freudenberger. It may, therefore, interest some of our readers who 
are not able to acquire originals of these prints to know that they, 
with eight others by the same artist, have been reproduced by the 
three-colour process. For all practical purposes these reproductions 
are as pretty as the originals, and may be procured at far less expendi- 
ture of trouble and money. The eight other plates are ‘ Le Départ 
du Soldat Suisse,’ ‘Le Retour du Soldat Suisse dans le Pays,’ 
‘ Les Soins maternels,’ ‘ Le Villageois content,’ ‘ La Toilette Cham- 
étre,’ ‘ La Propreté Villageoise,’ ‘ La Fileuse,’ and ‘ La Dévideuse.’ 

he ten prints are issued loose in a case, with two pages of intro- 
duction by Monsieur Charles Montandon, of Berne, who possesses a 
very fine collection of old Alpine prints. W. A. B.C. 


Aufzeichnungen zsreier Haslitaler, Andreas Fischer. 
Francke, Bern, 1910. (3 tranes 75 cents.) 
Dr. Andreas Fischer (who will be known to our readers as a 
Caucasian explorer) has here printed, with too short an introduction, 
two MSS. which are preserved in the library of the Basel Section of 
the Swiss Alpine Club. Both were written by Hasli peasants, 
natives of the Gadmen glen of the Hash valley, and are illustrated by 
some delightfully naive original sketches by the two authors. Both 
were named Johann von Weissenfluh, and were members of a familv 
which still enjoys many manorial rights in the Gadmen glen. The 
elder Johannes (1762-1821) contributes a sort of diary of local 
events from 1792 to 1821, which contains many curious and instruc- 
tive side-lights on the history of those fateful years. He seems to 
have been a man of some education, and possessed a fine copy of an 
illustrated translation of Plutarch, that is still in the hands of his 
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grandson. His son, Johannes, jun. (1799-1885), was a crvstal-hunter 
and one of the very early Bernese Oberland guides. He travelled 
much with Gottheb Studer from 1839 onwards3, and with him made 
the fifth ascent of the Junyfrau (1842), besides many climbs round 
the Gadmen glen. In his 1843 book (pp. 141—+) Studer published a 
simple and vivid account of the Jungfrau expedition from the pen of 
his devoted guide, and it is pleasant to hear that the long friendship 
was only broken by John, jun.’s, death in 1885, Studer surviving 
till 1890. Johannes, jun.’s, contribution to the present work is 
made up of a description of a journey made to Zermatt and the 
Grisons in 1850, of a notice of the first ascent (1850) of the Thierberg, 
and of a third account (1851) of a journey (with Studer) throuvh the 
Alps from Gadmen to Turin. The last named is of special interest, 
as the route lay through the Grand Combin and Grand Paradis 
groups, then both all but wholly unknown. = It is not often that we 
have the luck (as is the case with the 1851 journey) to possess 
narratives written both by the ‘ Herr’ and the ° Fiihrer,’ so that a 
comparison of the different things noticed by each and of the diferent 
impressions left affords some very interesting reading. We wish 
Dr. Fischer had found it possible to present us with portraits of these 
two Gadmen worthies, and he certainly owes us an index. But 
with these trifling reserves we can recommend this little work of some 
150 pages as good reading, and that of a kind which is not often met 
with. W. AL B.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ALPINE CLUB OF CANADA, 
To the Editor of the ALPINE JOURNAL. 


Dear S1r,—I should be very glad if vou could find space fur what 
follows in the next number of the ‘Journal.’ Early in this vear I 
received a letter from Mr. A. O. Wheeler, President of the Alpine 
Club of Canada, of which the material passages were the following :— 

‘ We have this winter been forming a number of local committees 
at points where there are a sufficient number of members gathered 
tovether. One of the disadvantages under which we labour out 
here is the great extent of our territory. In England points are so 
close together, and it is such a habit to run up to London, that vou 
can always get a crowd for business or festive occasions. The only 
wav that we can accomplish the same object is by establishing these 
local committees, and, in festive matters, holding separate functions. 

‘IT am very desirous to establish a local committee of the Alpine 
Club of Canada in London, and I am writing now to know if vou will 
take the matter in hand on our behalf. There are several strong 
reasons why such a committee wou'd be of use. First and foremost, 
a closer tie between the alpine people of England and those of 
Canada will promote an imperial goodwill and tend towards a closer 
tie between England and this Colony. (2) It will enable us to take 
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special care of anybody whom such committee might send out to us 
with a recommendation, and such recommendation would always 
have our best attention. (3) It will create a good piece of machinery 
for securing new members for us. and thus strengthening an organisa- 
tion that is an exponent of one of the finest mountain ranges of the 
world. (4) The establishment of such local committee will help us 
very much here by giving us more importance with the railwavs and 
Governments, and thus enable us to secure better attention and more 
useful concessions than would otherwise be the case. (5) It will 
centralise our correspondence and, instead of writing individually 
to all our members in any matter that may arise, we can correspond 
with the local secretary, who can readily get in touch with our 
members, through knowing their whereabouts and by means either 
of the telegraph or telephone. 

‘ All these reasons seem to me to be m favour of such a committee, 
and I should feel very much pleased if you could take the matter in 
hand and see if such a one could not be formed. . . . Please give 
this matter your consideration and let me know as soon as you 
conveniently can what vou think about it. Personally I feel that 
it will be of great benefit to this country, and will also be of some 
service on your side through inducing more people to come out and 
taking care of those who mav come.’ 

In accordance with Mr. Wheeler’s wishes a meeting of the British 
members of the Alpine Club of Canada was held at 23 Savile Row on 
Tuesday, May 3, and a committee was chosen, consisting of J. N. Collie 
(chairman), H. B. Dixon, Mrs. C. J. Spence, H. Woolley, and 
A. L. Mumm (hon. secretary). The committee was empowered to 
invite His Excellency the British Ambassador at Washington to join 

it as an honorary member, and I am glad to be able to say that he 
has consented to do so. All communications to the committee 
should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, at 23 Savile Row. 

7 I am, yours obediently, 


A. L. Mum. 
June 27, 1910. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Alpine Club was held in the Hall on 
Tuesday evening, May 3, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Hermann Woolley, 
President, in the chair. 

Messrs. C. H. Brook and Henry Howard were balloted for and 
elected members of the Club. 

The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Sidney Spencer 
for undertaking the management of the photographic exhibition, 
which was unanimously passed. 

Mr. F. W. HEADLEY read a paper on the ‘ Birds of the Alps,’ 
which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Mr. Tupsy said: With regard to the question of an up-current 
of air, I have observed that from dawn till noon there is an up- 
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current if the sky is clear, and that after three there is a down- 
current. I regard the Lammergever as the ‘ golden eagle’ of the 
Alps. I have seen it on four occasions. What I have seen of the 
birds of the Alps has been in the pursuit of other animals. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said: In an old number of the ALPINE JOURNAL 
there is a note on the finding of skeletons of many birds high up 
in the Caucasus, evidently the remains of birds killed in a blizzard 
while crossing at a high level. I have seen near Algiers the swallows 
assemble on the telegraph wires and start for their flight over the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. C. Pinkincton said: The blackcock is well protected by its 
plumage in the woods in which it is found. The chough gets much 
food on snowfields where there are many large insects. AS revards 
the Alpine swift, 1 have seen them on the southern slopes with a 
red mark on the neck like the swallow mark. The only rare bird 
that I have seen was on the Gabelhorn, a green sandpiper, I think it 
was, one August. 

Mr. BourDILLon said: There used to be a theory that in migra- 
tion, birds followed the old coast line. If that were so, those crossing 
the Alps might have done so in ages before the Alps were raised. 
I have seen a capercaillie near Grindelwald. Mr. Wherry said that 
he preferred to believe in the Lammergever. Whether birds are 
attracted only by sight is doubtful. Choughs I have often fed ; 
they are very handsome birds. With regard to the moulting of 
ptarmigan, I believe they have a triple moult, but they do not 
lose their quill feathers. I was delighted last winter between 
Wengen and Miirren to see through a telescope some chamois 
perfectly black in their winter coat. This was a curious protective 
colouring. 

Mr. Lear said: I should like to ask if any observations have 
been made as to the decrease of the black redstart. At Davos it 
appears to have been ousted by the sparrow, which is unfortunate, 
as there is no more pleasing bird than the redstart. 

Mr. YELD said: During the years that I have visited the Cogne 
district I have seen only two eagles. I never saw a raven at Cogne 
except at the Hotel Grivola. 

Mr. Sou.y said : ‘ Members should go to the Highlands at Easter 
to see eavles. [saw nine this year.’ 

Mr. Resp said : I have seen an eagle at Box Hill. 

Mr. SToNHAM said that no mention had been made of the seagulls 
which were found on the Lake of Geneva. There were several 
kinds, some of which being migratory were far more abundant in 
autumn than during the breeding season, although some species, 
notably the black- headed gull, bred on the French side. It was 
very interesting to find gulls on inland waters so far from the sea ; 
those which were bred on inland waters in the British Islands rarely 
went far inland. Of the various birds which had been referred to 
in the paper only about half a dozen could be regarded as strictly 
Alpine, and all these had from time to time been recorded as havi ing 
occurred in Great Britain. The snow-finch had been recorded, but 
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he could not off-hand give the reference, but would be pleased to 
let any member have it.* 

He challenged the statement which he understood Mr. Headley 
to make, viz.—that the swallows arriving at the mouth of the Rhone 
on migration to Switzerland did not intermingle with the swallows 
which remained there to breed; he thought that this point could 
not be determined, since as all swallows were alike there was no 
means of distinguishing them. 

He did not agree with what Mr. Headley had said as to 
the soaring of birds being dependent on an up-current, and 
that they beat backwards and forwards over a given area 
because there they found the current. Doubtless an up-current 
assists, but that it was by no means essential was proved by the 
fact that birds soar well in an absolutely still atmosphere, as he had 
seen the albatross doing in the south. The object of birds beating: 
up and down a certain district: was to discover food by hunting 
over the whole ground. Swifts soared especially on very calm 
summer evenings, as anyone could see for himself. Reference had 
been made to the question of migration, and he disagreed with 
Mr. Headley’s suggestion that, during their spring and summer 
flights in their nesting quarters, the birds prospected as it were and 
chose the route they would eventually take across the Alps. 

The underlying impulses compelling birds to migrate were love 
in the spring, hunger in the autumn, but the unerring manner in 
which the migratory flights were accomplished was one of the most 
remarkable and incomprehensible things in nature. In a sense, we 
all had the migratory instinct, and more savage people had in some 
measure the power to find their way in an extraordinary manner ; 
thus the Samoyard can quite easily find his way home across miles 
of tundra where any of us would be lost. That there was some 
instinct of direction of which we felt little or nothing seems clear 
when we consider that birds fly unerringly, sometimes to a par- 
ticular spot, over hundreds of miles, and yet can have no guide. 
Young cuckoos migrate quite independently of their parents, and 
yet find their way to Africa—even if there were landmarks they 
would be unable to recognise them ; they could not tell, however 
well they might (for the sake of argument) have been previously 
educated, one town from another, let alone the fact that they often 
crossed many miles of sea where no distinctive features are met 
with ; furthermore, most migratory flights take place at night. 

Mr. HEADLEY, in reply, recounted some experiments and observa- 
tions that he had made in support of his view that where there is 
an up-current there is a down-current not very far off. He main- 
tained that the swift can be seen to lift itself by powerful wing 
strokes, and that it does not in the strict sense soar ; that the view 
that there are within species races of birds which keep apart is 


* The records are: Montifringilla nivalis (J.inneus): (1) Rye Harbour, 
Sussex, February 22, 1905, M. T. Nicholl, Bulletin British Ornith. Club, xv. 
p. 58. (2) Paddock Wood, Kent, December 28, 1906, N. F. Ticehurst, British 
Birds, vol. i. p. 189. 
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founded on good evidence; that young birds when they migrate 
independently of their parents may tack on to other old birds—further 
evidence is wanted at present—and so reach their winter home. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Headley for his paper, 
and the proceedings closed. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, June 7, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, in 
the chair. 

Messrs. A. Neve and D. R. G. Oliver were balloted for and 
elected members of the Club. 

The PRESIDENT said : My first duty this evening is to give expres- 
sion to the feeling that has been uppermost in our minds during the 
ae month—the feeling of deep sorrow at the sudden death of our 

eloved Sovereign King Edward. Loyalty to the Throne is an 
inherent attribute of our fellow-subjects, but the wave of intense 
feeling that has moved the heart of the nation sprang from a senti- 
ment that is more than lovalty. If our late King’s singular prudence 
and ability, his earnestness in the exercise of his various functions 
and his scrupulous adherence to constitutional practice, commanded 
our respect and admiration, it was his great kindness of heart and 
generosity of nature that inspired universal affection. The con- 
viction that he understood his people, entered into their pleasures, 
sympathised with them in their troubles, and neglected no oppor- 
tunity of promoting their welfare and happiness, endeared him to 
all his subjects and caused everyone to feel his loss as that of a true 
friend. It is a pleasant reflection that, during the reign of useful- 
ness now unfortunately closed, no discordant note troubled the 
relations between the Throne and the people ; and we also remember 
with gratitude that King Edward's strong desire for peace and his 
remarkable gift of conciliation and influence in establishing friend- 
ship and goodwill beyond our own shores were not only an 
inestimable blessing to the Empire, but also conduced to the 
welfare of the whole civilised world. 

I am sure that, in this season of affliction, you will wish to 
express the deep sympathy that we feel, in common with the whole 
nation, with our late Sovereign’s loved and honoured Consort, 
whose name will alwavs be associated in our minds with tenderness 
and compassion, and with His Majesty King George, who ascends 
the throne attended by our fervent hopes that his reign may be 
long, happy, and prosperous. 

If it meets with the approval of this Meeting I will move that a 
resolution expressing the sympathy of the Alpine Club in the death 
of his late Majesty be transmitted to the King and that a similar 
resolution be transmitted to Queen Alexandra. 

The Meeting then agreed to send resolutions of sympathy to 
His Majesty King George V. and to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said: I may remind this Meeting that the late 
King as Prince of Wales attended the Club Meeting when Mr. 
Whymper read his paper on the Andes, and that later as King he 
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attended the Meeting at which the Duke of the Abruzzi read a paper 
on his ascent of Mount St. Elias. 

The PRESIDENT said : J have to report that since the last Meeting 
we have lost two members—Mr. EK. Kelly and Mr. Michael Carteighe. 
Mr. Carteighe, who joined the Club in 1880, was not only a man of 
extraordinary energy and ability, but also one of the most generous 
and unselfish of men; he was held in the highest regard by every- 
one who was intimate with him. Another death—that of Mr. E. B. 
Rodway—occurred last December, but by an oversight has not been 
previously announced to the Club. I have also to mention the 
passing away of one of the most famous and favourite figures amongst 
the older Swiss guides, Alois Pollinger of St. Niklaus. 

The PresIDENT then put the Regulations with regard to Guests’ 
Tickets and Members’ Seats at the Winter Dinner to the Meeting, 
and these were approved. 

The PRESIDENT announced that (it was hoped that) Dr. De Filippi 
would read a paper on the Duke of the Abruzzi’s Karakoram Ex- 
pedition at a Special Meeting of the Club on November 1. 

Mr. AMERY read a paper on ‘An Attempt on Mount Robson,’ 
which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Mr. Mumm said: Few people realise Mr. Wheeler’s disinterested 
devotion to the cause of mountaineering in connection with the 
Canadian Club’s camps. He gets none of the climbing: he has to 
organise, and he has always worked hard. He gets up at four, sees 
everyone off, and is hard at it allday. By the last mail from Canada 
I have received three letters from members of the Canadian Alpine 
Club with regard to Mr. Wheeler. He has hitherto been a topo- 
grapher on the Government Survey, and had leave to organise the 
camp. The Government recognises that an interest in mountaineer- 
ing 1s a matter of national importance, but yet this year leave has 
been refused to Mr. Wheeler. In face of that he has resigned his 
position on the Survey. He knew that there was no one to take his 
place, and that the future of the Canadian Alpine Club would be 
precarious if he did not remain. It is the most remarkable example 
of mountaineering devotion that I know of. 

Captain AMERY said : I feel much honoured in being asked to say 
a few words, but I only joined the expedition rather late. I started 
from Khartoum and found that it took about the same time whether 
I went east or west from Port Said. I reached the camp only after 
the attempt had been made. I do not regret having visited the 
country, which is full of interest to others besides mountaineers, 
as there is plenty of fishing and shooting. 

Dr. ANDERSON said: I did not get further than O’Hara Camp, 
which I found a most magnificent place. I should like to mention 
the extreme hospitality we received from the Canadian Alpine Club 
and from Mr. Wheeler, who was the soul of the whole thing. All 
of us, whether active climbers or not, received the same kindness 
and assistance from Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. G. P. Baker said: I wish to congratulate the party on the 
good work that they did. It is such pioneering work that we want. 
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The photographs that we have seen to-night exhibit a serious aspect 
of climbing—that of steep escarpments. The party were caught by 
those steep slabs as all parties are apt to be in the Rockies. Not 
only are the mountains steep and slabbv, but they are rotten. I 
feel very envious, for I now have to live in the remembrance of the 
past. [am only sorry that I shall not go back. 

Mr. STUTFIELD said : I need hardly say that I have listened with 
the keenest interest to the paper. The narrative has brought back 
to me some of the best days of my life. I envied the party the 
broad trail compared with the bogs we had to deal with. Iam glad 
to hear that the Rockies are rising socially. I should hke to ask 
what Mr. Amery thought was the real height of Mt. Robson. It is 
the fate of those mountains to come down. Ido not think from the 
pnoroerepae that we have seen to-night that Mt. Robson will come 

own much. In Stieler’s Atlas the height is given as 12,600 ft. 
Mt. Robson is probably the finest mountain in the Rockies in 
shape and colour. 

The PRESIDENT said : Mr. Amery has given us a most delightful, 
excellently illustrated and very important paper. It is the Club’s 
first introduction to a magnificent region, probably destined in the 
future to be a very popular climbing district. Messrs. Amery, 
Hastings and Mumm have shown great enterprise in undertaking 
the formidable journey to the Mount Robson group, and the experi- 
ence they have gained will make it much easier for the next party 
to succeed there. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Amery. 

In reply Mr. AMERy said : As regards the height, we took with us 
every sort of elaborate apparatus. Thanks to the disinterested 
efforts of our *cayooses, it arrived in fragments. The height was 
taken as 13,700 ft. by a Government Surveyor, Mr. McEvoy, in 1897. 
Dr. Coleman, I was told, made it 13,800 ft. Judging from mere 
impression, if we had not had any official figures to restrain us, we 
should have thought it 15,000! I do not think that the error in 
the official estimate of height is likely to be more than 300 or 
400 ft. Our camp was fixed, I believe, by Dr. Coleman at about 
6,400 ft., and we climbed a good 6,000 ft. after that. One of the 
great features of mountaineering in the Rockies is that so much 
of the interest centres on the problem of getting to your climb and 
back again, on dealing with forests and rivers. It is often tiresome 
work, but there is also something very attractive in not having a 
ready-made path right up to your climb. 

The PRESIDENT then, on behalf of the Committee, submitted to the 
meeting their decision as to a distinctive emblem which can be worn 
by members, This was agreed to. 7 
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THE ALPINE CLUB'S ADDRESS TO THE KING, 
AND HIS MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS REPLY. 


AT a meeting of the Alpine Club held on June 7 the following 
resolution was passed unannnously, 


Resolved that the members of the Alpine Club beg to be 
permitted to express to his Most Gracious Majesty King 
George V. the profound sorrow which they feel at the death 
of their late beloved Sovereign King Edward VII. of blessed 
memory and to offer to his Majesty and his Majesty’s Royal 
House their respectful and sincere sympathy in this sudden 
and irreparable bereavement. 

They beg also to be permitted to assure his Majesty of their 
loyal attachment to his Majesty’s Throne and Person. 

They recognise with warm appreciation that his Majesty’s 
example as a world-wide traveller, and the decp interest his 
Majesty has always shown in geographical research and dis- 
covery, cannot fail to encourage those engaged in mountain 
exploration to maintain the high traditions of British enterprise 
in this field of activity. 

They desire further to express their earnest hope that his 
Majesty may long be preserved to rule over a devoted and 
affectionate people and to earry on the noble work of their late 
Sovereign King Edward VII. of blessed memory in all that 
concerns the welfare and happiness of the nation and the 
empire. 

Resolved, further, that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
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to the King’s Private Secretary with a request that it be laid 
before his Majesty. 


Home Office, Whitehall: August 4, 1910. 

Str,—I am commanded by the King to convey to you 
hereby his Majesty’s thanks for the loyal and dutiful resolu- 
tion of the members of the Alpine Club expressing their sym- 
pathy with his Majesty on the occasion of the lamented death 
of his late Majesty King Edward the Seventh and congratula- 
tion on his Majesty’s accession to the Throne, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 
THE Hon. SECRETARY : 
Alpine Club, 23 Savile Row, W. 


THE ALPINE CLUB’S ADDRESS TO QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA AND HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS 
REPLY. 


At a meeting of the Alpine Club held on June 7 the following 
resolution was passed unanimously, 


Resolved that the members of the Alpme Club beg to be 
permitted to express to her Majesty Queen Alexandra the 
profound sorrow which they feel at the death of his late Majesty 
King Edward VIL, whose glorious memory will ever be cherished, 
throughout the Empire, with affection and gratitude. 

Deeply sensible of the great kindness and sympathy her 
Majesty has unfailingly shown towards their fellow-subjects in 
the hour of affliction, they beg further to be permitted to offer 
to her Majesty their respectful and heartfelt condolence in the 
sad and irreparable loss that has befallen her Majesty, the Royal 
Family and the Nation. 


Resolved further that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to Queen Alexandra’s Private Secretary with a request that it 
may be laid before her Majesty. 


Home Office, Whitehall: August 4, 1910. 
Str,—I am directed by the Secretary of State to inform you 
that the resolution of condolence of the members of the Alpine 
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Club on the death of his late Majesty King Edward the Seventh 
has been laid before Queen Alexandra, whose thanks I am to 
convey to you. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


(Sgd.) Epwarp Trove. 


THE Hon. SECRETARY : 
Alpine Club, 23 Savile Row, W. 


AN Attempt oN Mount Rosson. 
By L. S. AMERY. 


(Read before the Alpine Club June 7, 1910.) 


\ Y object to-night 1s to give you a brief account of a very 

interesting, though not altogether successful, trip 
which Mr. Hastings, Mr. Mumm and myself made in the 
northern portion of the Rocky Mountains last summer. I shall 
not attempt to give you a general dissertation on the Rockies ; 
there are many members of the Club who are much more com- 
petent to do so than I am, and indeed I might run some risk 
of giving serious offence to the Club if I did not assume that 
most of its members were on terms of perfect familiarity with 
the main features of that great mountain chain. Though a 
comparatively new range geologically, the Rockies are no social 
upstarts. Nearly twenty years ago a friend of mine was 
walking in the Park behind an elderly dowager who was 
accompanied by a young scion of our ancient aristocracy, when 
he overheard the following words, which have remained deeply 
engraved on his memory ever since: * Yes, Gerald, you aro 
perfectly right to go to the Rockies ; all the best people go to 
the Rockies nowadays.’ But another friend assures me that 
the vogue of the Rockies is even older, and has drawn my 
attention to what he considers a conclusive passage from 
Dickens. In the eighth chapter of ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 
Mr. Lightwood, addressing Mr. Boffin, remarks as follows: 
‘Inasmuch as every man appears to be under a fatal spell 
which obliges him sooner or later to mention the Rocky Moun- 
tains in a tone of extreme familiarity, I hope you ‘ll excuse my 
pressing you into the service of that gigantic range of geo- 
graphical bores.’ The fatal spell in my case, gentlemen, was 
your secretary’s command. Ionly hope when I have finished 
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my paper that you will not agree too cordially with Mr. Dickens 
as to the dulness of my subject. 

The genesis of our expedition, T may say, was an invitation 
issucd last year to members of this Club to attend the annual 
camp of the Canadian Alpine Club at Lake O’Hara. Iam sure 
Iam speaking for all of us who accepted that invitation when 
I say that our stay at the camp was one of the most delightful 
experiences we have ever had. The marvellous beauty of our 
surroundings, the glorious days out, the singing of songs and 
telling of stories round the blazing camp fire after supper, the 
well-earned rest on fragrant mattresses of springy spruce 
fronds, and, above all, the cheery kindness of our Canadian 
hosts and hostesses—these are indeed memories to cherish and 
a constant lure to draw us back again. 

The theme of Mount Robson had been discussed between 
Mumm and myself before we started. It was discussed much more 
on the steamer, where we found that Hastings also had designs 
in the same quarter. All we knew was that Robson was the 
highest mountain in the Canadian Rockies, that it was within a 
few miles of the track across the Yellowhead Pass through 
which the Grand Trunk Pacific was destined to go, and that it 
was still unclimbed. In 1907 Dr. Coleman, of Toronto Univer- 
sity, and the Rev. George Kinney made their way to the south- 
western foot of the mountain up the gorge of the Grand Fork 
River, from the Junction of which with the Fraser Mount Robson 

can be seen towermg overhead. In the following vear they 
went up the Moose River, another tributary of the Fraser 
running in east of Mount Robson, and, crossing over & pass 
leading to a branch of the Smoky River, one of the tributaries 
of the mighty Arctic drainage system of the Mackenzie, reached 
the northern foot of the mountain. From that point they 
made two unsuccessful attempts on the eastern face, getting 
up toa height estimated by Dr. Coleman as 11,700 feet. When 
we arrived we heard that Mr. Kinney was off for another 
attempt, and, more serious still, that an American party was 
on its way from the Bow River resolved to plant the Stars and 
Stripes on a British sumnmit. At Montreal I seeured from the 
Grand Trunk offices a photograph of Robson as seen up the 
Grand Fork valley, a mighty rock face nearly 11,000 feet from 
summit to foot. Whatever difficulties and discouragements 
cropped up afterwards, a glance at this photograph was enough 
to give us fresh heart to continue our journey. My first: muis- 
givings already began at Ottawa, where JT sceeured some maps 
of the route through the Ydlowhead to the Fraser, done by 
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the Geological Survey some years before, and realised that we 
had well over 300 miles to go from Edmonton before we got 
to the foot of our mountain. While the others went on direct 
to the camp at Lake O’Hara I hurried to Edmonton and made 
arrangements for the expedition, or, to be more accurate, 
threw myself upon the kindness of my friend Mr. Harry Evans 
of that town, who did for us all that warm-hearted enthusiasm 
and practical knowledge of pioneering conditions could do. 
After a few days at Lake O’Hara I came back with the rest 
of the party. On August 7 we started: Hastings, Mumm and 
his guide (Moritz Inderbinen), Mr. Priestley (a friend of 
Hastings’, who hoped with rifle and fishing-rod to augment 
our store of provisions), and myself. A brother of mine was 
also somewhere on his way from the Soudan to join us, and we 
left word with Mr. Evans to despatch him in pursuit the 
moment he reached Edmonton. 

Hearing that there was a road of sorts as far as Wolf Creek, 
140 miles west, the furthest construction camp of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, I had arranged for our pack outfit to go ahead 
to that point, and we left Edmonton in two buggies and two 
‘democrats,’ or light four-wheeled carts. The first day we 
bowled along merrily at a rate that seemed to justify the 
assurances of Edmonton friends that we should get to Wolf 
Creek in four days. We took a week. Those of you who may 
run out in a few hours by train this summer can know nothing 
of the Odyssey of axle-deep mud through which we fared in 
seemingly endless forest. On one peculiarly unspeakable day 
of rain and slush Mumm had to be treated to a dose of the 
Robson photograph almost every hour to prevent a bolt back. 
A sunny afternoon at Wolf Creek, a delicious swim in the broad 
and tranquil Macleod, and, above all, the sight of our pack 
ponies grazing in a meadow banished all care. Alas! we little 
knew the ways of the pack pony or ‘ cayoose,’ which provides 
the only means of land transport in these wild regions. The 
various characteristics of this ingenious but perverse quadruped 
can only be described in the language of the ‘ packers’ who 
deal with him—that is to say, they cannot be described in this 
room. You may take it as axiomatic that some at least of 
your bunch of ponies will get lost every night, and will only be 
found after a search involving anything from one to six hours 
and a corresponding amount of profanity. Another two hours 
and much coaxing and cursing are spent in securely tying on 
the packs, which they with fiendish cunning spend the day in 
trying to dislodge. The ‘ outtit,’ once started, 1s propelled by 
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alternate blandishment and blasphemy at the rate of about 
three miles an hour. Twenty-five miles is an exceptionally 
good march; fifteen is quite a good average. After a day or 
two all golden dreams of getting to Robson in a fortnight from 
Edmonton had vanished. 

But to begin with all was hope. From the very first rise 
after leaving Wolf Creek we saw the long line of the delectable 
mountains in the distance: in front of us the gleam of the 
mighty glaciers round the source of the Athabaska; to the 
right, far away, & great solid mass, ending in a sheer cliff, 
Jasper Mountain of Roche Miette, guarding our gateway into 
the mountains. The first four days were spent ascending the 
course of the Macleod. Two days, one of burning heat and 
another of drenching rain, took us over a high divide into the 
valley of the Athabaska, where we found John Yates, who had 
been Dr. Coleman’s guide and chief packer the year before, and 
whom a messenger sent ahead post haste had just managed to 
catch. There are few better men or pleasanter companions in 
the mountains. Two days more brought us past Folding 
Mountain to the foot of Roche Miette. The Athabaska here 
flows out right under Roche Miette, which rises over 5000 feet 
straight above it. On its left bank the mountains stand back a 
little, leaving a broad strip of open land on which once stood 
Jasper House, the great Hudson’s Bay post in these regions, 
founded by the worthy Jasper Hawes or Howes in 1800. Above 
this pass the Athabaska spreads into a lake some ten miles long 
and three miles wide, known as Jasper Lake, girt by massive 
mountains and headed by a fine snow and rock peak, Mount 
Pyramid, some 9000 feet high. Jasper valley is, in truth, a 
most glorious entrance to this mountain region of the northern 
Rockies, and thoroughly characteristic of it in that spacious 
openness which 1s its chief charm. The beauty of the Rockies 
in any case consists less in the shape of individual peaks than in 
the general effect produced by the sheer rise of their great 
mountain masses from level valley floors, often occupied by 
the lovehest of lakes. This is the feature which chiefly dis-_ 
tinguishes them from the Alps with their narrow, deep-cut 
valleys, and is even more marked in this northern region 
where the valleys are lower and wider and individual peaks 
higher than along the main line of the Canadian Pacitie. 

Above Jasper Lake live two or three families of half-breeds, 
descendants of old-time employees of the Company ; and with 
the help of their ‘ dug outs ’—the birch-bark canoe is unknown 
in these regions—we crossed the river, whose main channel 
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here was perhaps 850 yards across. The ponies, of course, had 
to swim. It was here that we heard that Mr. Kinney had 
climbed Robson, and a few hours later met him and his com- 
panion, a Mr. Donald Phillips, a young man who is training to 
become a professional guide.* After repeated attempts and 
prolonged delays, during which their supplies ran short and 
they were largely compelled to subsist on ptarmigan, marmots 
and * gophers ’ (a sort of ground squirrel), they at last reached 
the summit on August 18 by way of the rocks on the north- 
west side. We heartily congratulated Mr. Kinney on a triumph 
won by such stubborn determination and such remarkable 
pluck. After all, the American peril had been averted. A few 
miles up the Athabaska we came to an actual farmhouse and 
to prosperous-looking cultivated fields, the home of an enter- 
prising and inventive American called Swift, who settled up 
here in the wilds fifteen years ago in the conviction that sooner 
or later a railway must reach this valley and buy him out. 
Fresh eggs, milk, potatoes, meat—these luxuries were very 
tempting, and we spent a whole day at Swift’s, resting, having 
our ponies shod, and listening to the racy anecdotes and 
descriptions of our kindly host. On the 26th we went on, 
passing the ruins of Henry House, the old North-West Com- 
pany’s station and rival of Jasper House below, and getting 
some fine glimpses up the valleys of the Maligne, where is a 
lake reputed to be the loveliest in the Rockies, and of the 
Athabaska, where are to be found those two remarkable 
depressions known as Mount Brown and Mount Hooker, once 
16,000 feet high, but busily descending underground ever 
since. The trail then leaves the Athabaska and follows the 
relatively tame-looking valley of the Miette, getting at one 
point a fine glimpse of Mount Geikie (11,000 feet). ‘The actual 
rise to the Yellowhead Pass is almost imperceptible, and it is 
said that the water in the forest on the pass itself sometimes 
runs east into the Miette and sometimes west into Yellowhead 
Lake and the Fraser. Both the pass and the Téte Jaune Cache, 
fifty miles further on, are called after a gigantic yellow-haired 
half-breed hunter employed by Jasper Hawes. While camping 
in the pass we met the American party, not mountaineers at 
all, but intent on minerals, and led by that admirable guide 
Jim Stephens. Yellowhead Lake is an exquisite spot. On its 


* In the Canadian Alpine Journal, vol. ii. No. 2, pp. 21. foll., 
under the title ‘To the Top of Mt. Robson’ will be found the 
narratives of Revd. G. Kinney and Mr. Donald Phillips.—Eprtor A. J. 
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north side rises the sharply serrated crest of the Yellowhead 
Mountain ; on the south stands a single peak, beautiful both 
in shape and in the rich colouring of its rocks, known as Mount 
Pélée (11,000 feet or so). 

Shortly after leaving Yellowhead Lake we saw, over the 
summit of the Runhow Mountains in front of us, a small crest 
of snow, which we suddenly reahsed must be Robson, though 
no one scems ever to have looked for it before from here. 
Next day (August 30) we struck up the beautiful vallev of the 
milky blue Moose River and camped in a pleasant meadow some 
six or seven miles from the head of the west branch of the river, 
whese half a dozen fine glaciers converge, in the middle of which 
rises a sharply defined and picturesque summit. The route 
to the northern foot of Robson, so Yates told us, now lay to 
our right up the eastern branch of the Moose, and involv ed a 
détour. of three or four days. But we had seen Robson; we 
knew it was somewhere within a few miles to our left front, 
and we decided to make a reconnaissance up the head of our 
valley to see if it could not be approached by that route. But 
before that we resolved on an off-day, spent gloriously, bathing, 
washing and mending elothes, lollimg about in pyjamas, and 
dreaming of great exploits to come. 

At 12.45 a.m. on September 1 we started off. We crossed 
the meadow under a brillant moon, and then plunged into 
the darkness of the forest. Hastings led with admirable skill 
with his lantern, but the forest grew thicker and thicker, and 
even he in one impenetrable wilderness managed to turn a 
complete circle. About 5 a.m. we emerged, and heaved a 
sigh of relief at the thought that the long hours of groping 
and crawling were over. An hour’s scramble along the edge 
of the river in a rocky ravine brought us to a place where we 
could cross, and there we breakfasted. Another hour brought 
us to the foot of the glacier, where we put on our crampons and 
started off rejoicing. The glacier proved far more crevassed 
than we thought, and after two hours of extremely ingenious 
ice-work on the part of Hastings and Inderbinen we were driven 
otf on to the rocks and moraine on the left bank. Presently we 
ventured back and got on to a snow slope up which we trudged 
till 1.30, when we found ourselves on top, with a great snow 
plain extending away for miles and with all view of Robson 
shut out by the peak on our left. Inderbinen and I tramped 
on a couple of miles to a gap, whence we got a magnificent view 
of Robson, not a rock mountain as in our cherished photograph 
of the western face, but a tremendous rampart of snow and _ ice 
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soaring up with a glorious sweep of outline that held me simply 
spellbound. Hastings and Mumm meanwhile went off to a ridge 
whence they got a somewhat less perfect view of Robson, 
but an equally fine view in other directions. It was indeed a 
marvellous panorama we enjoyed from here. To the south- 
west and south an endless sea of unknown peaks, the great 
mass of the Rockies and of that continuation of the Selkirks 
which runs north of the bend of the Columbia; to the west 
Robson and a fine pointed peak just beyond, and another 
wilderness of mountains round to the north and north-east. 
But we realised that even if we had discovered a good climber’s 
pass from the Moose River to the glacier which runs along the 
eastern foot of Robson, it was no good for our immediate 
purpose of attempting the mountain, and that considerations 
of transport and supply would compel us to go round after all. 

At 4.30 we bethought us of the return journey. The idea of 
the dark forest below filled us with a profound reluctance. 
A brilliant scheme suggested itself. We would walk over the 
snow right round the head of the glaciers, get off the most 
easterly on to the slopes of steep grass above the forest, and 
keep up on these till we were vertically over our camp and 
could drop straight down. ‘The first part of the scheme worked 
very well, and by 7.30 we were at the foot of the easternmost 
glacier and making our way along slopes of grass and short 
scrub. A sudden lateral valley with precipitous sides forced 
us some way down the hill, and at 8.80 we made a fire near a 
stream, consumed a luxurious meal, and rested for over an hour. 
At this point I think an invocation to the Muse is required 
before describing the events of this night of nights. For 
a while we went on happily along the steep slope sprinkled with 
clumps of trees. Suddenly we emerged on a clearing, and 
were just preparing to rejoice, when the moonlight revealed 
the supposed clearing as a single smooth slab of rock, a hundred 
yards or more across, extending upwards to the mountain 
crest almost without a flaw, and downwards perhaps a thousand 
feet into the forest. There was nothing for it but to scramble 
down along its edge for some hundreds of feet till we found a 
horizontal crack, by which we hesitatingly fared across. 
Once more we struck upwards and onwards, crawling through 
tangled forest and brushwood set on the steep slope, our weari- 
ness receiving some consolation from a wonderful moonlight 
apparition of Robson towering above the mountains across our 
valley. Then came the unmentionable discovery of yet another 
slab, larger and steeper, if anything, than the first. Down 
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once more and once more across by a perilous traverse. And 
now came the climax of the night’s enjoyment. Imagine a 
forest as thick as it is possible for a forest to grow. Pile in 
fallen trees between the standing ones in great heaps like 
spilikins. Fill in the chinks with brushwood and brambles. 
Set the whole on a slope so steep and slabby that you have to 
hang on with your hands most of the time. Lastly, illuminate 
by candle and serve up at the twenty-fifth hour of a hard day’s 
climbing, and you may faintly realise that nightmare forest. 
An eternity—or maybe it was only an hour—of this taxed 
even Hastings’ proud spirit, and yielding at last to our en- 
treaties he consented to abandon the high level route and 
make down towards the river. A long and difficult descent 
followed, and at last we found ourselves at the bottom—on the 
wrong side of the forest which we had spent all night in circum- 
venting and which we now found child’s play compared with 
what we had been through. Soon afterwards daylight began 
again, and at 6 o’clock we reached camp, Hastings striding 
firmly ahead, myself, more than three-quarters asleep, crawling 
along in rear. 

The next three days were spent going round by the eastern 
fork of the Moose and over a high pass into the valley of the 
Pipestone Creek, a branch of the Smoky, and so to the foot of 
Robson. It is a trip well worth doing: the open glades, the 
upland meadows full of flowers, including a strongly scented 
forget-me-not, the wonderful mountain views, culminating in 
a@ magnificent panoraina of Robson from a jutting shoulder of 
mountain above the Smoky valley—all these ought to make 
this a great tourist’s route in future. On September 5 we made 
our camp on a patch of tree-covered moraine at the foot of the 
great Kinney glacier, which descends along the eastern face of 
Robson from a hich col to the south-east of the mountain. 
We were on the true continental divide. On one side of our 
camp the waters of the glacier ran off through a little lake to 
the Smoky and the Arctic Ocean, on the other they ran into 
Berg Lake, the source of the Grand Fork, and so eventually 
into the Pacific. 

Next morning we started up the glacier on reconnaissance 
and soon got a capital view of the whole eastern face. The 
general slope of the sumnut ridge as seen from here, coupled 
with its appearance on the reverse side as shown in our 
photograph of the western face, indicated no serious difficulties. 
The question was how to get on to the ridge. ‘The south-eastern 
end was an absolutely vertical chff, and so all that remained 
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was to find some way up the face. This looked appallingly 
steep and badly corniced. Even where the snow and ice had 
managed to hang, tremendous break-offs barred the way. 
Presently Hastings, who had been glued to the telescope paying 
no heed to all our discussions, announced that he had found 
what he wanted, and pointed to a little strip where the snow 
was continuous and where, he conjectured, the slope was a shade 
less steep than anywhere else. We all agreed that the solution 
had been found. To get to the foot of this slope was perfectly 
feasible, and had in fact been done by the brothers Coleman 
with Mr. Kinney and Yates the year before. Yates pointed out 
their route up the sides of a great snow-capped bulge of rock 
which he called the ‘ Helmet,’ and we thought that looked as 
short as any other. Mumm and I both favoured the idea of 
camping as far up the glacier as we could get that afternoon. 
But Hastings has a theory that it is always better to start three 
or four hours earlier and have a comfortable sleep in the main 
camp than to sleep out in discomfort, and we complied. It is 
all a question of degree, of course, and of personal preferences. 
My own opinion, after two experiments with the Hastings 
method, remains in favour of advanced camps. However 
uncomfortable the night, one really sleeps more than one 
thinks, and in any case the limbs are rested ; whereas the other 
plan means that one is already beginning to be tired when the 
main work of the day has to be tackled. We cached some 
provisions under a prominent rock on the glacier and returned, 
well pleased and convinced that if the glorious weather would 
only hold on a few days the peak would be ours. That after- 
noon my brother arrived with three packers, a dozen ponies, and 
substantial reinforcements in the way of supplies. He had 
done a world’s record for the trip, Khartoum to Robson wd 
Alexandria, Marseilles, London, Quebec, Edmonton, and his 
chief desire was to go straight on to the summit. But we were 
already four on the rope, one too many for rapid movement 
as it was, and we consoled hin by the promise of a second 
ascent to be attempted later in the week. 

We were off by 12.45 on September 7 and soon travelling 
rapidly up the glacier. The night was beautifully clear, but 
an ominously warm wind from the south caused us some 
anxiety. A whole hour was spent in trying to find our cache ; 
and it was five before we had finished our first breakfast and 
made across to the foot of the Helinet, which we reached 
towards seven. The Helmet proved a long job. The warm 
night had spoiled the snow and we were sinking in knee deep. 
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In discust we took to the rocks on the faec of the Helmet, but I 
doubt if we saved much time, as I was disgracefully slow, not 
having touched rock for three years. The snow on the summit 
was worse, and altogether we must have lost a good two hours 
owing to its bad condition. Passing along just out of reach 
of some magniticent avalanches that came tumbling down the 
face on our nght we made for our slope, which looked decidedly 
stiff. On the other hand, the wall of rock to our left was now 
seen to be ribbed vertically, and the nearest mb towards us, 
which projected through the ice down to within 800 feet or so 
of the bergschrund, did not look unreasonably steep. So we 
decided to begin with that and then work up by ice or rock, as 
might be most feasible. 

The bergschrund was badly overhung, and Inderbinen, who 
was leading, had no little work m cutting a sort of slanting 
semi-tunnel by which we wrigeled up. The ice was hard, 
very steep, and sufliciently covered with snow to add a great 
deal to Inderbinen’s work cutting steps. About 11.30 we 
struck the nb, and for the next two hours made our way up, 
now on the rib, now in a gully on one side or the other, now on 
short patches of ice. The rock was rotten, covered with 
melting snow and very steep. But it was not exceptionally 
difficult, and a party in first-rate training would have got up 
a good deal faster than we did. As we ascended we noticed 
with satisfaction a small avalanche sweeping the slope we had 
originally thought of ascending. Presently the rock petered 
out and we came to a band of ice, perhaps 200 feet broad and 
steeper than anything we had done so far. Inderbinen after- 
wards vowed it was the steepest ice he had ever tackled, and 
certainly I have rarcly felt quite so much lke a fly crawlng up 
a wall. Above us the last band of rock looked remarkably 
vertical, and the cornice above, ornamented with great project- 
ing tusks of ice, seemed literally to overhang us. But, all the 
same, one or two chimneys indicated a feasible route by which 
another hour’s work or less would bring us to the crest. 
Inderbinen had just reached the rocks when someone mentioned 
that it was nearly two o'clock. The party that calculates 
turns back. We found that we couldn't possibly reach the 
summit before five o'clock, and that meant a night out, possibly 
on the crest, certainly at the foot of the face above the Helmet. 
Had we known that this was to be our last chance I dare say 
we should have gone on. As it was, we decided reluctantly 
to leave the mountain for another day. Our one concern now 
was to gct down as quick as we could, for at that hour of the 
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day and in that muggy weather we had no business to be climb- 
ing up under that cornice at all. Five minutes later a crash and 
a couple of heavy volleys of small rocks and large lumps 
of ice down one of the gullies we had all but entered pointed a 
moral, which required no further comment, but effectually 
hastened our footsteps. By five o’clock we were safely over 
the bergschrund. ; 

Instead of coming over the Helmet we made the return 
journey by way of the snowy col at the head of the glacier, 
from which point we enjoyed most magnificent views, both 
down the valley of the Grand Fork southwards and over the 
whole northern horizon, except where Robson itself shut out 
the view. I ought here to mention one very curious pheno- 
menon. Going up in the early morning we had seen quite dis- 
tinctly, though through a hght haze, a steep pyramidal mountain 
away in the north-west towering high above everything else and 
looking as if it were at least Robson’s equal. This interested 
us immensely, as 1t confirmed a story which Yates had heard 
from the Indians that there was a mountain higher than Robson 
nearly 50 miles or more to the north-west. Later on we were 
too busy to think about it, but when we came down in the 
afternoon we were amazed to find that no trace of it was to be 
seen, though all the other mountains in the midst of which 
it had stood were perfectly clear. Our only conclusion was 
that some refraction effect in the morning haze had lifted a 
peak, which was normally out of the range of view, right up 
over peaks in front of it. Whether the peak, therefore, is 
really an exceptionally high one or not it 1s impossible to say, 
but I must admit that my thoughts have been hankering after 
it ever since. From the col we found an easy snow route down 
on to the glacier and went down at a great pace. Towards 
eight we reached the spot where we had breakfasted at four in 
the morning, and supped, somewhat weary, at the edge of the 
moraine on the eastern side. <A thunderstorm now started, and 
though it only rained heavily for a few minutes everything was | 
pitch black, and it was quite impossible to see the mountains on 
either side of the glacier in order to get a bearing. Hastings, 
however, led us down the glacier for two hours with really 
marvellous skill. ‘Towards the end our last little bit of candle 
began rapidly to waste away, and we only got off the end of 
the glacier with less than five minutes of candle to spare. A 
few steps more and we were 1n camp by 11.30, where we were 
met with cocoa and condolences. My brother related that he 
had been up the opposite side of the valley after goat in the 
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direction of a fine pointed peak fully 12,000 feet high, which 
wo called the Great Gable, and reported that the glacier to the 
east of it was of enormous size, fully as large as the Aletsch. 
However, his memory may have deceived him. 

Next day opened cold and rainy, and the next few days 
brought no mprovement. Occasionally the weather lifted a 
little and allowed us to take photographs of the fine Robson 
glacier, which comes down tremendously steeply into Berg Lake, 
and of the steep pyramidal northern end of Robson. From 
here we could see fairly well where Mr. Kinney had gone up, 
and undoubtedly the route he chose, though involving some 
pretty difficult rock work, looked very much better than ours. 
At the foot of the pyramid is a splendid waterfall formed by the 
Grand Fork, the beginning of a tremendous series of cascades 
descending into the valley below, which runs right round the 
western foot of the mountain. As the weather seemed hopeless, 
and all of us were due to get home, we sorrowfully decided 
to break up camp. The rest of the party were going back to 
Edmonton. But I have a natural aversion to going back on 
my tracks and had from the first meant to go down the Fraser, 
thus following the future route of the Grand Trunk Pacitic, 
or across from the Fraser to the Canoe River, and so down the 
Columbia. The party we met at the Yellowhead had informed 
us that they had been down some way from ‘Tcte Jaune Cache 
ona real boat, something much better than a ‘ dug out’ canoe, 
and that its owner and constructor, one Keller, was following 
them to EKdmonton. At the ford of the Moose we left a letter 
for Keller in a cocoa tin tied to a pole telling him of my desire 
to go down the river and adding a map indicating our own 
whereabouts. He turned up a day or two after our repulse 
from Robson, ready for anything. With him I did a two days’ 
scramble down the Grand Fork valley, thus making the first 
complete circuit of Robson. The Robson waterfall and the 
cainion below it, a beautiful little lake mght under the foot of the 
mountain, and last of all the view back, in the evening light, at 
Robson itself made this a dehghtful though most laborious 
trip. At Tcte Jaune Cache we were Joined by my _ brother 
and started off. Our first idea was to get across to the Canoe 
River and so to the Columbia, and we picked up an Indian 
and with him ascended a small river, the MacLennan, which 
runs up to the portage. But the Indian, afraid of the perils 
and hard work of the journey, deserted. We were too few 
to haul a heavy boat over several miles of portage. So we 
turned back and went down the Fraser. How we fared down 
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800 miles of that splendid river, how after weeks of bacon 
and tinned meats we feasted royally off bear and moose, how 
we shot sundry most exciting rapids—these are matters not 
strictly pertinent to my theme. I only refer to them to suggest 
that in the Rockies other amusements can be very well fitted 
in with a climbing expedition. The weather unfortunately 
remained rainy, but we got sufficient glimpses up side valleys 
of glaciers and snow peaks to suggest a fine field for exploration. 
Judging by some slides, kindly lent me by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, there should be other opportunities at the extreme 
western end of their line along the valley of the Skeena. 

I am afraid I have kept you very long. All I hope is that 
I have succeeded in interesting you in a new and practically 
untouched alpine region, quite distinct in many of its features 
from the better known region opened up by the Canadian 
Pacific, and quite as beautiful. 


An Ascent or Matavanu IN Savatt (German Samoa). 
| By TEMPEST ANDERSON, D.Sc., F.G.S. 


EFORE leaving England for a year’s wandering among 
the Pacific Islands I had heard rumours of a new volcano 

in the Samoan Group. In New Zealand I ascertained that 
the report was well founded, and also that the mountain was 
still in activity. I changed my plans, left out Japan, and 
took a passage from Auckland on the steamer ‘ Atna,’ one 
of the Union Line, which trades once a month to the Island 
groups of Tonga, Samoa and Fiji. She proved extremely 
comfortable. At Tonga I had an audience with his Majesty 
King George Tubau II, the last of the dusky potentates in 
the Pacific. It was evening as we approached the Samoan 
Islands, and we could see the light of the volcano reflected on 
the clouds at a distance of nearly 100 miles. The captain 
very kindly took the ship somewhat out of her course to give 
us a view of the lava flowing into the sea, which we saw it do 
in twelve or thirteen streams of different sizes, with the accom- 
paniment of frequent steam explosions, and in due course 
we landed at Apia, the capital of German Samoa. I presented 
my credentials to the Governor, Dr. Solf, lunched with him 
at Vailima, the former home of Robert Louis Stevenson, and ° 
was duly accredited to the Amtmann of Savaii. But here 
a difficulty presented itself. Savau, though the largest island 
of the group, is also one of the most backward, and there is 
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no regular service of steamers or even steam launches to it. 
I found, however, that a trading schooner was likely to start 
in a few days and thought myself lucky to get a passage 
on board her. She was only 20 tons burden, it is true, i.e. 
about one quarter the size of a good canal barge, but she was 
said to have a comfortable deck cabin, which was to be at my 
service. I did not inquire further but made my arrangements. 

On the evening appointed I took a boat out to her, but 
there was no one on board and as there was no wind it seemed 
probable we should not start that night, and I returned to the 
hotel. I had scarcely got my baggage back into my former 
room and was just beginning to undress, when the captain 
arrived and said the wind was getting up and he was going to 
start. The boatmen had gone, and the schooner’s own boat 
was too small to take me in addition to the native captain 
and his mate, who constituted the entire crew. When at last 
I got on board I found the cabin no larger than the space under 
an ordinary dining table. It was not high enough to stand 
in or even to sit up comfortably, and when one had crawled 
in down two steps, though it was just long enough for a man 
to lie down it was almost impossible to turn round so as to 
get out again. ‘The sea was rough outside and in endeavouring 
to execute this manceuvre my mjured leg got strained again. 

I was two nights on board and saw the volcano and the 
lava flowing into the sea more or less distinctly on both. The 
vapour rising from the crater condensed into a cumulus cloud 
which at night was lighted up by the melted lava in the crater 
and recalled the scriptural description ‘a pillar of fire by 
night, a pillar of cloud by day.’ 

The lava flowed into the sea by several mouths, varying at 
different times from three or four to a dozen or more, and set 
up violent explosions of steam, with the discharge of showers 
of black sand, and great numbers of red-hot fragments of 
lava, each leaving a trail of white steam. At night the whole 
was lighted up hke the vapours above the crater. 

Eventually I landed at Mataatu (otherwise called Fagamalo), 
the capital of the island, and presented my introduction to 
Mr. Williams, the Amtmann, who though an Irishman is the 
chief official of the island. He received me most hospitably, 
gave me a bedroom in the government buildings, and arranged 
for me to board at a trader’s along with him. My leg, injured 
a year previously at Taormina, had got an extra sprain on the 
schooner, so I gave it a weck’s complete rest. As it did not 
show any signs of being immediately serviceable, I began to 
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fear that I should have to go away without examining the 
voleano, though it was only six miles distant as the crow flies. 
Williams, however, suggested that it might be possible to 
arrange with the men of the village to carry me up; eventually 
this was done. Twelve men working in three relays were to 
take me on a deck chair rigged with poles on each side. I — 
communicated with them through the sergeant of police, him- 
self a native chief who spoke English, and who was ‘ent me by 
Williams. 

I drove in a buggy as far as the last ranche or plantation 
and then mounted my chair of state. Soon the path got 
narrower and worse; they said that further on it was covered 
with fresh rough lava and impassable, so they cut a new path 
through the jungle, to be called Anderson’s Road. It seemed 
a great shame to cut down beautiful hot-house plants, but 
there was no help for it. Eventually, we got to the lava and 
as no ascent had previously been made from that direction 
there was all the excitement of a new expedition. We passed 
over wide fields of corded lava (here called Pahoehoe), which 
were comparatively easy to travel on, though not free from 
numerous pitfalls, and other tracts nearly as extensive of 
large blocks of cindery lava (locally ‘ aa’), which were often 
impassable and were avoided as much as possible. In order 
to do this, we had to take a zigzag course, which crossed three 
times over the line of fumaroles which mark the underground 
course of the lava down to the sea. Eventually we got to the 
cone Just before nightfall, and I was carried to a place whence 
a further scramble of fifty yards brought me to the lip of the 
crater. I looked down and obtained a view never to be 
forgotten. The abyss is at least 200 or 800 feet deep, the 
sides precipitous or even overhanging, and in the bottom 
is a lake or rather river of molten lava, visibly white hot even 
in bright sunlight, and so fluid that it beats in waves on the 
walls, rises in fountains twenty, thirty, or even more feet high, 
and runs to one end of the crater whence it rushes with the 
velocity of a cataract into an abyss or tunnel by which it flows 
as above mentioned into the sea, a distance of ten miles. 

There were some dead trees near, so the men built a shelter, 
and after supper we went to the crater again, when darkness 
added to the effect. I ought to have said night, not darkness, 
for everything round was plainly visible by the light reflected 
from the clouds of vapour which rose from the crater. Later 
I tried to sleep, but millions of biting flies and mosquitoes 
made this impossible. They swarmed outside my veil, and 
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put their stings through the meshes wherever it touched the 
skin; I tried to adjust it but could not do so without taking 
off my gloves for a moment, when they attacked my hands, 
which were soon swollen to twice their natural size and remained 
so more or less for several weeks. As the men were nearly 
all affected with elephantiasis, due to a minute parasitic worm 
called filaria, which is supposed to be communicated by flies, 
this was not pleasant, so I had the chair moved some distance to 
windward of the men’s shelter, and spent the night watching the 
illuminated clouds of vapours, and the evolutions of a number 
of frigate birds, which hke myself had come to explore the vol- 
eano, but unlike mysclf kept soaring in cireles just outside the 
clouds of vapour. They were of two kinds, black and white, 
rather larger than ordinary seagulls and with long tail feathers. 

Next morning the weather was dull and it rained for some 
time. When it cleared a little I took the camera and got a 
few exposures of the crater, which turned out better than could 
have been expected under the circumstances. I wanted to have 
examined some of the fumaroles or pit-craters on the line to the 
sea, but the wind had changed and blew the fumes in our 
direction. It was also Saturday and the men wanted to be 
home, so I reluctantly left and we returned by another route, 
as the men declared it was tuo dangerous to return by the way 
we had come. 

We halted at Olonono, a deserted plantation, and again at a 
village on the coast. This proved a long halt, as the chief 
invited us to drink cava, a proceeding always attended with 
more or less ccremoniwl. IT got back to Mataatu without further 
adventure. Thad my faithful attendants for several more days 
during which I visited the lower lava fields, the remains of 
villages and churches buried im the lava, the outflow of the lava 
into the sea, and other objects of interest. We parted great 
friends. They declared there were many other very curious things 
they would like to show me and that I was going away too soon. 

Before leaving I was fortunate in secing a tololo or official 
reception by the Governor and Admiral; the natives appear- 
ing in full ceremonial dress, or perhaps I should say that what 
little dress they wore was of ecremonial character. The 
Admiral gave me a passage back to Apia in one of the gunboats, 
on board which I was most courteously treated, and from which 
[ had a last view of the volcano as we passed it at night.* 


* For a fuller description see Q. J. Geol. Suc. Nov. 1910, vol. Ixvi. 
p. 621, et seq. 
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Profile view, taken from Mt. Tatticooti. 
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On tHE Storrs AND CREST OF THE PIR PUNJAL. 
By Dr. ERNEST NEVE. 


HE valley of Kashmir is separated from the plains of India 
by a mass of mountains, which culminates in the Pir 
Punjal range, a line of rocky peaks and snowficlds which 
extends for 80 miles from north-west to south-east, and forms 
the south-west boundary of Kashmir. 

The highest points of this range are Sunset Peak and Tatti- 
cooti, both of which are just over 15,500 ft. above sea level. 
Sev eral passes cross the range, the best known of which are the 
Banihal and the Pir Punjal. These are at the east end of the 
valley. The well-known Baramulla cart road follows the 
Jhelum river down the magnificent gorge which forms the north- 
western termination of the range, and between this gorge and 
the Pir Punjal pass there are several tracks which cross to the 
Punjal. Some of these, such as the Sedau, Konsa Nag, and 
Golabghar passes, are fairly good paths. Others are routes 
adopted by herdsmen who carry across supplies of grain and 
salt for their cattle and flocks. On all of these a foot path 
leads up the valleys and slopes to the edge of the glaciers and 
snowfields, and there the traveller has to strike out his own 
route with the aid of map and compass or occasionally a local 
guide. Such are the Choti Galli pass (14,000 ft.) and the 
Chitta Pani pass (14,500 ft.), which are representative of a 
whole series of routes which cross between the peaks at about 
this altitude all along the line. 

The Pir Punjal has its seasons. In mid-winter it is covered 
by deep pure snow of dazzling whiteness, with which the black 
cliffs and vertical faces of rock of the serrated edge, the Jagged 
crest of the ridge show up in sharp contrast. Long, gently 
curved lines of snowficld stand out clearly against ‘the sky. 
Deep cobalt-colourcd shadows he on the mountain side and are 
prolonged downwards imto an atmosphere of mauve which 
drapes the lower slopes. All the upland meadows, the margs 
and high vallevs are completely enveloped by a white mantle 
many feet deep, and the band of dark forest is speckled with the 
snow which rests on and weighs down the branches of countless 
firs and pines. 

In the spring melting takes place very rapidly. By the end 
of February the valley of Kashmir is always free of snow. And 
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day by day the line recedes up the foot of the hills. A few days 
of warm sunshine clear the trees. ‘The southern slopes of the 
margs soon emerge and stretches of upland pasturage often 
present a rippled appearance owing to the melting of the snow 
on the S. side of all inequalities in the ground, while that on the 
N. side remains. A bank, a tuft of grass, a furrow or clod—all 


THukE GREAT SAUSSUREA 


act as cover to the snow and help to prolong its stay. But soon 
all is gone and the upper slopes begin to show, first as light 
brown and then as green patches. And when the spring sun is 
shining, great sheets of melting snowtield above, like a mirror, 
reflect the brilhant ight. Backwards and upwards retreats the 
snow line, exposing first the fringe and then the masses of piled- 
up moraine which fill the upper end of each tributary valley. 

In the autumn the old snow is almost entirely melted on the 
Pir Punjal range, leaving a serics of grey rounded glaciers 
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streaked with water-courses and resting in the hollows between 
the peaks and main ridges. , 

The spring flowers are all gone. In their place we sce clumps 
of spikes of rich red polygonumn, the tall lavender-like stachys, 
the mauve swertia and a delphinium, with large cowl-shaped 
flowers. Everlastings and edelweiss are still abundant. Above 
the forest the slopes are clothed with nules of juniper bushes 
in dense dark green patches, among which red, orange and 
yellow clumps of euphorbia, with oleander-like leaves, form 
beautiful masses of colour. On the higher peaks the last 
flower to be seen is the great saussurea, like a globe of white 
velvet the size of a cricket talk the surface studded with violet 
blossoms, each about half an inch across, which projcet slightly 
from the surface. The whole rests in the centre of a rosette of 
foliage. It is a most curious flower and greatly prized by the 
people, who eall it the king of medicines. Deeoctions of it form 
a bland soothing drink which is said to be agreeable and helpful 
in catarrhal affections of the digestive and respiratory organs. 

To approach the glaciers we “have now to climb over long 
stretches of moraine. 

These icefields are wonderful in the autumn. In the early 
morning before sunrise all the moisture is locked up by frost. 
So keen is the cold, even in the first week of September, that 
the inside of one’s tent sparkles with rime and looks like the 
interior of a salt mine. Walking on the glaciers at this time 1s 
difficult if the slope is more than 20°, as in many places the ice 
is perfectly sinooth. When the surface is slightly honey- 
combed it is easier. Absolute silence reigns. Not a sound is 
to be heard at this early hour. Having done our climb to the 
crest or the summit of one of the peaks, on the return journey 
there 1s a vast change. 

In the early morning the sun rose in a cloudless sky. Now 
fleecy clouds have gathered and tend to drift across the higher 
peaks. The sunshine is hot and the silent glacier of the fore- 
noon has become alive with sound and motion. Everywhere 
is the roaring noise of water. Torrents are pouring down the 
ice slopes. The whole surface is wet and glittering with the 
movement of water. Miniature avalanches occur ever and 
anon on any of the steeper faces upon which snow has remained. 
And falling stones are frequent. All the streams are swollen 
and laden with débris. These diurnal variations are at their 
height during the month of September, when the great sun 
heat of the day is succeeded by frost at night and the range of 
temperature between day and night often ‘exceeds 100° F, 
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THE SUDLENZ SpPITZE FROM THE FrE GLACIER, AND OTHER 
: CLIMBS ON THE SAASGRAT. 


By O. K. WILLIAMSON. 
(Read before the Alpine Club April 5, 1910.) 


T is perhaps probable that the heart of every mountain 
enthusiast 1s specially susceptible to the charms of some 
particular group of peaks, and if I were allotted the invidious 
task of selecting the hills which I love the best my choice would 
unhesitatingly fall on the majestic range which separates the 
valleys of Saas and Zermatt. 

One’s earliest recollections of the High Alps are eertainly 
among the most lasting impressions, and I remember on a first 
visit to Switzerland being faseinated by the brilhant spear- 
points of the Saasgrat as seen rising above the lesser ranges 
beyond the Rhone valley from the Alpme pastures between the 
Rieder Alp and Egeishorn. Since then a gradually mereasing 
intimacy with the imtricacies of the fluted faces and graceful 
corniced ridges of these peaks has corresponded with an ever- 
growing interest, with the result that a part of the last three 
seasons has been set aside to mountaineering in these most 
attractive recesses of nature. In the following brief deserip- 
tion of some expeditions among these summits 1 wish firstly to 
say something about the east face of the Dom, and thereafter 
shall speak in some detail of that graceful peak the Sudlenz 
Spitze. 


THE SAAS OR EAST FACE OF THE DOM. 


The first aseent of this face was made on September 8, 1875, 
by Messrs. A. D. and W. B. Puckle with the guide Johann Petrus 
and accompanied by Lorenz Noti.* 

They ‘slept on the rocks of the Egefluh .. . leaving at 
5.15 a.m.’ they ‘reached the base of the Dom's Eastern wall of 
rock at 7.15, right under the “ hochste Spitze.” We then went 
nght at it... speaking generally the rocks were sound. .. . 
The work continued much the same all the way, rock and 
patches of snow alternating .. . The ice ridge at the top gave 
us no trouble, and surmounting it, we found ourselves within 
about fifty vards of the summit.’ They reached the top at 
2.40 p.m. in 7 hrs. 25 min. from the base of the rock, or 9 hrs. 
25 min. from their sleeping-place. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. vir. p. 324. 
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On August 20, 1885, Mr. M. Carteighe, with Gabriel Taug- 
walder and Xavier Imseng, ascended the peak by the E. 
face by a variation of Messrs. Puckle’s route.* From 
a gite at the foot of the great wall ‘they climbed straight 
up the face, without deviating more than a few feet meht or 
left, to the summit... . No falling stones or ice were met 
with, though some fell down the couloirs to the nght and left. 
The rock, though steep, was generally sound, and good climbing 
except at a point about 300 feet from the summit, where a 
pyramid of loose stones, perched on the face, had to be passed.’ 
The writer states that some little damage was done to two of 
the party at this point. He goes on to say that ‘ with this excep- 
tion the expedition in the condition of the rocks this vear may 
be pronounced both practicable and safe. Time $? hrs., in- 
cluding halts and 2 hrs. very slow going by lantern hght. The 
rock wall, both near the suminit and at the foot, was this year 
almost entirely free of ice and snow. ... Messrs. Puckle 
probably struck the wall at a point much higher than Mr, 
Carteighe’s bivouac.’ 

In Vol. XVIII. of the ALeInE Journat Mr. Broome, in refer- 
ring to an ascent which he made in 1895, says: * Some of the 
couloirs which seam the face must be crossed, and they all 
appeared to be raked without cessation by stones of all sizes, 
both by day and night.’ He speaks of the expedition as a 
* Balaclava affair.’ In the same volume Mr. Prothero con- 
tributes a note about an ascent of his in August 1888. He 
states that his party ‘ passed the night on some rocks well above 
the Fee glacier, at a point almost immediately below the Dom 
Joch. . . . We traversed nearly straight across the face of the 
mountain, which was, no doubt, seamed with shallow couloirs 
. . . we then struck a rocky rib, with snow at intervals, which 
led straight up to a projecting point three or four hundred yards 
to the nght, 2.e. to the N.E. of the summit, whence the route 
to the summit was easy.’ He states that no falling stones were 
seen by them. There was new snow.t 

In the description of the ascent in Conway’s ‘ Eastern Pennine 
Guide’ § it is stated that : ‘A good sleeping-place may be found 
on the lowest patch of rocks on the face to the right of the flat 
ridge that reaches down from near the Dom Joch to the glacier. 
From this point you strike off in a slanting dircetion upwards to 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xu. pp. 419-20. 
{ Ibid. vol. xvin. p. 147. 
t Ibid. p. 289. s P. 106. 
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the right. You cross several snow couloirs, duwn which 
avalanches do sometimes fall, and thus in 1 hr. you reach the 
rocks of the main rib, descending from a point which seems 
from Fee to be the summit, but which is really a shoulder in its 
north ridge. (‘his rock rib can be reached direct from the 
glacier, and the slight danger of avalanches is thus avoided. 
A shelf at its foot can be used for a bivouac.) The summit 
will now be reached in 5} hrs. by following the rib or the rocks 
left of it, and either going over the false to the true top or bearing 
left high up and thus reaching the summit direct. The rocks 
are steep, but for the most part firm, and the ascent is a safe one 
and a splendid climb.’ 

It will be seen that all the routes deseribed are limited on 
the north by the * main rib’ referred to in the ‘Clinber’s Guide’ 
description, which descends from a point which from Fee 
appears to be the summmt. This rib is bounded on the N. by 
a couloir beyond which is another steep ndge or nb. Probably 
the extremely precipitous rocks to the nght or north of this mb 
are maccessible. 

When one comes to compare the above descriptions it will 
be seen that éxperiences as regards safety have been widely 
divergent. Mr. Prothero, referring to Mr. Broome’s remarks, 
says: ‘ His words convey an imputation—which I think un- 
deserved—on the character of that respectable mountain the 
Dom.’ 

It would certainly appear that to charge the Queen of the 
Saasgrat with bemg in the habit of dropping stones on the 
heads of her devotees 1s a serious accusation. 

On August 1, 1907, at the end of a mountaineering holiday 
I proceeded to Saas Fee with Josef Pollinger and Heinrich 
Fux of St. Niklaus, intent upon the Saas face of the Dom. 
It seemed reasonable to suppose at that time that owing to the 
presence of just the right amount of snow on the mountain the 
climb would be a safe one. A week or two previously we had 
derived some amusement from a distinguished foreign chmber, 
the movements of whose head, when (as was usually the case) 
he was engaged in animated conversation, were so sudden and 
extreme as to lead one to surmise that the causation of this 
peculiarity lay in a confirmed habit of dodging falling stones. 
On the same evening the inhabitants were engaged in celebrating 
the Swiss national festival. 


‘There was a sound of revelry by night.’ 


It was delightful that clear moonlight night to witness the Swiss 
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girls tastefully clad in white, their voices harmoniously blended 
in song, with the grand wall of the Mischabel peaks as a back- 
ground. Ff! 

At just after 11 o’clock next morning, August 2, the’ party, 
reinforced by two porters, started towards the Lange Fluh. 
Just before reaching the rocks of this ridge we turned off to the 
right on to the glacier. We struck up this, having here and 
there to cut a few steps, until we reached the more level portion. 
Turning to the left or in a §.W. direction, we crossed some 
avalanche débris beneath seracs and passed across the foot of 
the great snow slope or broad couloir which descends from the 
top of the Dom. Crossing the bergschrund without difficulty 
we soon reached the rocks which bound this couloir on its true 
right. Up these, which were easy although steep in places, we 
climbed for about #? hr., until at 6.40 p.m. we reached our 
bivouac-place, having halted en route some 2 hrs. There 
was a ledge well sheltered by an overhanging rock. This spot 
cannot, I think, be less than 12,000 feet high. It 1s apparently 
directly above the rocks which are alluded to in the * Climber’s 
Guide ’ in the description to which I have referred. We had 
been enlivened at intervals in the late afternoon by some rock 
falls from the Dom and Siidlenz Spitze, and this entertainment 
continued occasionally during the night, but none of the 
avalanches were near to us. 

At 2.40 a.m. next day we left the Saas porters and 
started our climb with the aid of a certain amount of moonlight. 
Turning to the right we reached in a few minutes the snow of 
the wide couloir which descends from the summit and to which 
I have already alluded. The snow was very good and we 
_ ascended straight up the slope; Josef, despite the fact that he had 
to cut steps, was setting a great pace. Above us was seen a rib 
which, arising from the slope, becomes higher up gradually better 
marked and finally joins the 8. aréte of the mountain. After 
about an hour’s going we struck the foot of this rib and pro- 
ceeded up it. The rocks were loose but were not difficult, 
although the slope was stcep. The sunrise over the eastern 
ranges was one of the most impressive which I remember having 
seen, and the near scenery striking beyond words. ‘To the left 
of us was seen the snow ridge which leads up to the Dom Joch, 
whilst across the couloir to the right Josef pointed out the well- 
marked rock rib by which or by the couloir itself he informed 
me that it is customary to make the ascent. Presently the rocks 
gave place to a snow ridge which was for a short distance 
extremely steep. For a few yards a more or less level portion 
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was now followed, and this was succeeded by another extremely 
steep bit perhaps 12 or 15 fect in height. The sharp ridge was 
flanked on its right by a precipitous rock wall and it was 
obviously necessary to turn it by the snow on its left-hand side. 
This fortunately was in perfect condition, as was the snow 
throughout the ascent, and gave excellent hold for hands and 
feet, and the leader with the aid of a judicious vis a tergo from 
Heinrich soon overcame the difficulty. The ridge now assumed 
a gentle angle, but we soon reached rocks which, although steep 
and loose, were not difficult. The angle of the rib then lessened, 
but the rocks were still of the same apparently micaceous 
character. We shortly traversed mtoa gently sloping couloir to 
the left composed of rocks of similar nature, and climbing up the 
right-hand side of it struck a few minutes later at 6.8 a.m. the 
S. arete, having occupied almost exactly 3} hrs. actual going 
from our sleeping-place. The point where we struck the aréte 
Josef estimated was about half-way between the Dom Joch and 
the summit. During the ascent we neither saw nor heard a 
single falling stone, which I think proves that under the con- 
ditions in which we effected the climb, viz. with a certain 
amount of fresh snow on the mountain, and reaching the summit 
ridge at an early hour, it isa thoroughly justifiable and safe one. 
It will be gathered also that the ascent was free from serious 
difficulty, although I am well aware that the fact of having a 
leader of the class of Josef Pollinger causes the apparent 
difficulties to be reduced to a minimum, The route which we 
followed is I really think the obvious one, and is certainly less 
exposed to any risk from falling stones or ice than those which 
involve ascending or crossing the couloir. On the arcte we met 
a biting wind. The Dom seems to be a particularly cold 
mountain. I remember on a first visit in 1892 being horrified 
to learn that whilst I had been photographing on the sumnnt 
Jean Maitre had narrowly escaped frost-bite ! 

We proceeded comparatively slowly up the S. aréte. Here 
I came across a pink flower (Androsace glacialis (2)) at a height 
of over 14,600 ft. A level portion of the ridge was followed ; 
a traverse and ascent on the FE. side then became necessary in 
order to turn a vertical rock wall. The climbing was easy, but 
care had to be taken on account of some loose rocks. A 
second traverse similar to this one had to be made, and we 
reached the top at 7.25 a.m., having halted 20 min. on the 
arete. 

I rather regret that we did not follow the arcete to the 
Taschhorn, as the day was yet young, and the weather magni- 
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ficent. Still this would have been an arduous undertaking 
as there was fresh snow on the rocks. After halting for some 
two hours on the snow below the summit we deseended by the 
ordinary route and reached Randa early m the afternoon. 


THE SUDLENZ SPITZE. 


It seems unfortunate that the name Lenz Spitze, or Peak of 
Spring,* which is sometimes used is not more generally apphed 
to this peak. According to Dr. Diibi fT this name has its origin 
in the fact that during the solstice as seen from Tee the sun sets 
exactly behind the mountain. The same writer points out that 
the name Siidlenz Spitze Is in anv case unsuitable. 

Like all respectable mountains it has three aretes separating 
from one another the same number of faces. The S.W. areéte 
joins the peak to the Dom, froin which it 1s separated by 
the Nadeloch.t~ The N.W. arete unites it with the 
Nadelhorn, the gap separating these two peaks being known 
as the Lenzjoch. The third arete runs in a direction shehtly 
N. of E.until it finally, as Mr. Dent savs, * terminates below 
after the fashion of a “ rational” divided skirt in two undecided 
continuations ’ which enclose the Ober and Unter Fall glaciers. 
The northern offshoot 1s that on which is built the Mischabel 
hiitte. The southern one is known as the Egetluh and is well 
known to visitors at Saas Fee as the martistic mass which shuts 
out from their view the lower part of the mountain. 

Between the 5.W. and N.W. aretes lies the fluted rocky W. 
face, the least steep of the three, which falls away to the névé 
of the Hohberg elacier, whilst the latter mdyve and the eastern 
one bound on each side the snowy N.E. wall which rises 
steeply from the Hohbalen névée. and is a familar object to 
those who have ascended the Ulnichshorn. ast of all, between 
the 8.W. and EK. arctes hes the S.B. face, a rocky wall, rising 
at a considerable angle above an upper shelf of the Fee glacier, 
and divided up by a number of ribs into corresponding couloirs. 

As every member of this Club knows, the first ascent of the 


* Other names for the peak are Stidlenendspitze or Landspitze 
according to Conway, ‘The North District of the Saas Grat.’— 
ee Journal, vol. x. p. 332. 

f ‘Saas-Fee und Umgebung,’ p. 149. 

{ [here enter a word of protest against the absurd custom by 
which nowadays the pass south of the Lenz Spitze is known as the 
Nadeljoch, whilst that south of the Nadelhorn is designated by the 
name Lenzjoch. 
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peak was made in August 1870 by Mr. Dent with A. Burgener 
and a porter, * by the N.W. arcte. From the Hohbalen néve 
they ascended a buttress of rock, after which they made their 
way up the crest of a snow slope to a point apparently near the 
Lenzjoch, whence they followed the ridge to the top. 

The EK. aréte and W. face were both first climbed by Mr. 
W. W. Graham with Theodor Andermatten and Ambrose 
Supersax on August 8, 1882. ‘Starting from a lofty bivouac 
above the Fee glacier they mounted along the granite ridge 
which does duty as an aréte. The climb was very difficult. 
The party were foreed on to the face several times and had at 
one spot to leap a cleft 100 feet deep and 8 wide. The summit 
was reached in 84 hrs... . The rocks by which the descent 
to the Hohberg glacier was effected f were coated with ice, and 
consumed 4} hrs., but under ordinary circumstances would be 
easy. The gendarmes on the aréte are very large, and the party 
consider this ndge to be the most dificult about Zermatt.’ t 

In regard to the W. face climb, the description in Conway's 
‘Eastern Pennine Guide’ is in these words : § 

‘Climb fairly straight up the face, encountering several 
points of considerable difficulty.’ 

On July 28, 1888, Mr. R. F. Ball, with Ambrose Supersax 
and Louis Zurbrucken, climbed the peak by the S.W. aréte.|| 
They ‘left the Festi hut at 1.80 a.m... . reached the ridge 
connecting the Siidlenz Spitze and the Dom at a point a short 
distance to the N. of the Siidlenz Joch (the so-called Nadeljoch) 
at 8.20 a.m. From this point the summit of the Siidlenz Spitze 
was reached m 1 hr. 25 min., the route being at first along 
a sharp aréte of rotten rocks, and afterwards up a couloir 
on the W. side of the ridge.’ 

My introduction to the mountain was in 1904. In July of 
the wonderful summer of that vear I had the advantage of the 
company of Josef and Heinrich Pollinger. On the 25th inst. 
we left the Festi hut at 3.16 a.m., and crossing the Festijoch 
arrived at the bergschrund at the foot of the W. face of the peak. 
We crossed this at a point north of the mb which descends 
directly fromthe summit. Wesoon reached rock, then ascending 
snow slopes and bearing somewhat to the left we again elimbed 
steep rocks, on which owing to their looseness eare was specially 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 388, vol. xii. p. 125; ‘ Above the 
Snow Line,’ pp. 19-26. 

ft The W. face. $ Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 117. 

§ P. 108. || Alpine Journal, vol. xiv. p. 153. 
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necessary. Still we had good sport, and got on to the N.W. 
arcte about 10 min. from the summit, which we reached in 
1 hr. 42 min. from the bergschraund or 4 hrs. 17 min. 
actual going from the hut. The only narrow escape which I 
have to record was that of my camera, which all but made a 
new route to the Fee glacier, and [ have a strong suspicion that 
its failure to do so was a cause of some disappointment to 
Josef. We followed the N.W. arcte, keeping chiefly on the 
narrow snow crest but occasionally traversing on the S.W. side 
to the Lenzjoch ; and procecded along the sporting hbeaatifully 
sound rocks of its §.K. aréte to the top of the Nadelhorn. 
From here we went over the Ulrichshorn and by the Ried Pass 
route to St. Niklaus, a long but very beautiful descent. 

Josef is of the opimion that the route of our ascent would 
not be possible except under unusually favourable conditions, 
but I am bound to say that, doubtless owing to these, there was 
no serious difficulty about the climb. 

A second visit to the Lady of Spring was in 1907, when H. 
Symons and I were accompanied by the guides Josef Pollinger 
and Pierre Maurys. On July 21 we slept at the Mischabel 
hiitte, that excellent hut magnificently situated at a suitable 
height for the appreciation of the true proportions and steep- 
ness of the three noble peaks whose rocky tlanks, seamed with 
snow and ice couloirs, fall away steeply to the Fee glacier. 
Turning southward a diminished sternness is evident in the 
gentle slopes of the Feo névé crowned by the Alphubel and 
Allalinhorn, and dropping the gaze past the green pastures of 
Fee at one’s feet and across the blue depths of the Saasthal 
the Fletschhorn range beyond leads one northward to the 
Great Aletsch Glacier and the distant Oberland peaks mellowed 
by the intervening haze of the Rhone valley. We found the 
hut rather overcrowded, and Josef indulged in vain regrets at 
the somewhat tattered condition of his shirt. A few days 
previously he had hung it up outside the Fafleralp inn, but 
apparently was not versed in the vagaries of bovine appetite, 
for on happening to look out of the window I was fortunately 
in time to see a large though somewhat ill-nourished calf 
attempting to eat it. I shuuted a warning to Josef, who 
managed to rescue the garment before irreparable damage had 
been done. He was partly consoled by the sympathy of 
Symons, who had himself indeed undergone a similar but more 
harrowing experience. We climbed the mountain next day 
by the E. aréte, a pleasant enough expedition, and perhaps the 
most enjoyable part of the climb was the sound rock of the 
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first great rock tower and the portion of the aréte by which we 
reached the gap to the W. of this. After this a traverse on the 
S.E. face by loose and rather steep rock brought us once more 
to the foot of the final snow ridve. 

From the top we went down a couloir of rather loose rock 
which is between the S.W. arete and a rock buttress which 
descends W. from the summit, at first crossing its head and 
afterwards descending chietly on the left side. We then went 
along the S.W. arete as far as a promment rock tooth on it, then 
descended by the snow and rock of the W. face. Some mieaccous 
rock and a little ice had to be traversed, and we quickly crossed 
the snow at the foot of the couloir, We went down the snow 
below the rock buttress which is to the right of the couloir and 
then descended obliquely to the left. Suddenly a humming 
sound was heard and a mass of rock whizzed through the air 
between Josef and me, This and one or two sinnlar missiles 
caused us to put on what in the language of University oarsmen 
would be described as a well-timed spurt. Snow and a little 
ice landed us on the néve below the schrund, which was here 
fortunately filled up, and after a halt we deseended to Randa. 

That same season, whilst crossing the Alphubel Joch in soft 
snow rather late in the dav (which accidents were the cause 
of Josef making use of epithets which savoured somewhat 
of disrespect towards that noble pass). It occurred to us that the 
S.E. face of the Siidlengz Spitze micht afford a sporting climb, 
and as a result an attempt on it formed a prominent place in 
my programme for the next summer. 

In July 1908 I was onee more at Saas, this time with 
E. C. Kempe, and had been fortunate enough to secure the 
services Of Daniel Maquignaz. Hemrich Fux was our second 
cule. After a first expedition on the Ulnehshorn nine days 
of bad weather allowed of nothing more formidable than the 
ascent of the Fletschhorn by the ordinary route. The wretched 
meteorological conditions permitted us, however, to make a 
reconnoitring expedition. Having followed the path on the 
S. side of the gorge of the Feekinn, Daniel had assured us 
that the quickest way to reach the Gletscheralp would be to 
continue on the same side of the stream. In our childhke 
simplicity we followed his advice, and in consequence of 
walking up and down many steep morames and fording 
various glacier streams our muscles reeeived (as Tyndall 
would have said) much discipling, this result being doubtless 
precisely what our experienced friend had wished for. On 
finally reaching our goal we examined our prospective climb 
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from slightly different points of view, with as much thoroughness 
as was possible seeing that the top of the peak was swathed 
in mist and that the face of the mountain, although directly 
opposite to us, was considerably foreshortened. From this 
point high up on the 58.W. aréte Is seen a prominent 
tooth to which I have already alluded, and which is familiar 
to those who have climbed the peak by that route. From 
this tooth a well-marked rib descends to the upper shelf of the 
Fee glacier, that shelf from which the ascent of the face must 
necessarily begin. Two ribs were seen to the right of this one, 
the second one being perhaps the best marked of the three. 
By this latter rib it was fairly obvious that one could reach 
the S.W. aréte a short distance below the top, but it seemed 
extremely doubtful whether it would be possible to reach the 
summit direct without first striking this aréte. (Subsequent 
examination of the face with a thirty-magnification telescope 
at Saas Fee confirmed this opinion, and indeed the final rocks 
beneath the summit appeared as a black wall apparently too 
steep to hold any snow.) This rib struck both Kempe and 
me as the best route. It is true that another rib further to the 
right was seen leading up to the K. aréte, but this appeared to 
come out on the skyline at a point further from the summit 
than the route which we favoured. Late that evening Daniel 
told us that he had been up the slopes below the Mittaghorn, 
and we learnt that he had chosen the same line of ascent as 
we had. 

A few days later the weather cleared up, so that on the 
22nd and 23rd we had two fine excursions on the Fletschhorn 
ridge. These were followed two days later by a pleasant day 
on the Balfrinhorn, which we ascended by the KE. face and 
returned by the Ried Pass route and rhododendron-covered 
slopes to Grund. A pleasant feature of these expeditions 
was the large number of chamois and marmots which we saw. 

The following day, Sunday the 26th, we decided to start for 
our climb. Daniel had come to the conclusion that in order 
to reach the sleeping-place on the rocks at the foot of our 
peak it would be preferable to cross the Eggfluh to taking the 
route by way of the Fee glacier. Having employed the subter- 
fuges well known to members of this Club when pressed by 
inquisitive friends as to particulars of the climb for which they 
are starting, our party, increased by two evil-looking porters, 
straggled up to Fee. Here we met R. W. Lloyd, who, generous 
as always, offered us free use of his luxurious stock of provisions 
and moreover kindly lent Kempe his sleeping-bag. After lunch 
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we proceeded. Taking the route to the Mischabel hiitte as far 
as the foot of the Unter Fall glacier, we now bore away to the 
left, until we reached in about 2? hrs., excluding halts, the 
ridge of the Egefluh, on the W. side of which we strack an old 
sleeping-place. The weather, which had latterly become 
threatening (we had actually taken shelter from the rain a few 
minutes before reaching this spot), now became unmistakably 
bad, and rain began to fall steadily, whilst towards the Rhone 
valley it looked very black. The change for the worse in the 
meteorological conditions, however, was more than equallad by a 
corresponding transformation in the expression of countenance 
of our younger guide. Tradition has it that a certain rock near 
St. Niklaus indicates the spot where any inhabitant giving way 
to the use of bad language had in the * good old times’ to pay 
the capital penalty. On the present occasion I could only be 
profoundly thankful for his sake that Heinrich Fux lived in 
modern days. A council of war was held. Even if the bad 
weather should prove to he, as we hoped, merely a passing storm, 
Danial was of opinion that the rocks of the mountain would 
probably be iced, that the lower ones would thereby be rendered 
impracticable, and that it would therefore be desirable in any 
case to wait another day before tackling the peak. We there- 
fore decided to stay where we were for the night and that 
Kempe and I should in the event of the weather clearing up 
descend to Saas Fee next morning in order to re-provision, 
whilst the guides should reconnoitre the beginning of the 
climb. 

A contretemps now occarred in the shape of bad behaviour 
of our two porters, who showed themselves in their true colours. 
Moreover we discovered next morning that they had eaten some 
of our choicest provisions. Their conduct was the cause of 
Daniel exhibiting anger on the only occasion in my memory. 

Next morning the weather was again brillant, and Kempe 
and I descended to Fee with the porters. After a rest and having 
engaged two fresh men we again started up at 2 p.m. We 
proceeded by our route of the day before as far as our bivouac- 
place, from which point we followed the crest of the ridge of 
the Egefluh. Climbing along the very rotten and loose rocks 
of this we presently joined the guides, who reported favourably 
on their reconnaissance of our proposed route, saying that at the 
foot of the rib there was no sign of any stones having fallen. 
We now traversed on the 8.W. side of the ridge, first descending 
slichtly. The slope was steep and consisted of shaly material 
and rock. We proceeded more or less at a level to the right, 
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and crossing a patch of snow reached our bivouac-place, which 
is situated immediately above an upper shelf of the Fee glacier 
and almost directly below the point (marked 3810 m. on the 
Siegfried map) where the K. aréta of the Siidlenz Spitze finally 
divides into its two continuations, the hour being 7.10 p.m. 
We had occupied 4 hrs. 40 min., excluding halts, from Fee. 
The height according to Kempe’s aneroid was approximately 
11,400 feet. We could not have desired a better place at 
which to spend the night. We found a nearly level patch of 
ground, and a rock overhanging this afforded excellent shelter. 
The time passed quickly with the preparations for our supper, . 
and when we lay down to sleep the prospects for the morrow’s 
climb could hardly have been better, for the clouds which 
had collected soon after midday had melted away. 

We were called betimes on the 28th, and having bade farewell 
to our excellent young porters started at 4.5 a.m. in perfect 
weather. About this time we saw a party on the glacier below 
which we afterwards learnt consisted of Alois Supersax with two 
young Americans, who, having slept at the Mischabel hiitte, 
were bound for the Dom. This accounted for a previously 
inexplicable meeting with Alois on the previous evening. We 
scrambled down some easy rocks to the névé of the upper shelf 
of the Fee glacier to which I have already alluded. Turning to 
the right we traversed the gentle slopes, passing below a wide 
snow couloir and beneath the rocks (which form part of the 
base of the Siidlenz Spitze) immediately to the W. thereof. 
Having reached a point bencath the next snow couloir we now 
ascended until we struck the lowest rocks of our peak on the 
true left of this couloir. Daniel, who was leading, was forcing 
the pace. Like Romeo he recognised that : 


‘ Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops ; 
I must begone and live, or stay and die.’ 


He well knew that it was desirable to get as high as possible 
before the sun should touch the upper rocks and cause stones 
to fall. Henceforward our ascent was practically in a straight 
line in the direction cf the summit. A clinometer reading of 
the slope, from the point where we stood to the top of the peak, 
taken soon after we reached the rocks, showed an angle of 58°. 
Both Daniel and Josef Pollinger, with whom I had previously 
discussed the route, had expressed the opinion that these lower 
rocks might very probably turn out to be slabby and difficult. 
This, however, we found not to be the case. They were both 
VOL. XXV.—NO. CXC. Z 
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loose and rotten, arranged in terraced fashion, reminding me 
of those met with during the ascent of the Grivola by the 8.E. 
face, but difficult they were certainly not. 

Looking upwards one could see what I can best deseribe as a 
frozen waterfall, to the nght of which was the commencement 
of a nib or aréte which ascended from approximately that 
level. On reaching this rib the slope became considerably 
steeper. Here we had to climb a short chimney by stretching 
across from side to side so as to avoid the loose rocks which 
were perched in it. Just above this great care was again 
needed for the same reason, although there were no objective 
difficulties. Hereabouts we were first touched by the rays 
of the morning sun. A most welcome change in the character 
of our work now took place, and as we climbed up a slab of 
sound rock (apparently granite) with good finger-holds our 
spirits rose. At the top of this slab we halted for a second 
breakfast. The hour was 6.27 a.m. ; we were on a well-marked 
aréte and estimated the height as being about 1000 feet below 
the top of the mountain. We were greeted about this time 
by the jodels of a party who were climbing the E. aréte. On 
our left as we looked up was a steep, well-defined couloir down 
which we saw a few stones falling, and these were the only 
ones which we saw during the whole day. The scenery here 
was magnificent, comprising as it did the steep ribs and couloirs 
of our peak backed by the terrific wall of the Dom. Starting 
again at 7.5 a.M. we soon reached another granite (apparently) 
slab, on the right-hand side of the ridge, at the top of which 
a good handhold enabled one to pull oneself up and so reach 
easy rocks, which again led to the crest of the aréte. Above 
our halting-place the slope had become rapidly much less steep. 
The work now consisted alternately of easy rocks and snow, the 
latter being in excellent condition, and we reached a point 
where the snow ridge, although fairly level, was decorated 
with a small cormice on the right. We sat on the snow whilst 
Daniel attempted to force a way along the actual crest, but 
he soon found that this would take too long and elected to 
traverse on the left. The method of progression adopted 
on a ridge of this kind I have seen deseribed in German Alpine 
literature as an ‘Alpine Kiertanz.’ The slope here was very 
steep, although perhaps less so than on the opposite or nght- 
hand side of the cornice, and the ridge rose, I should say, from 
one hundred to two hundred feet above the bed of the couloir. 
We descended a few feet, being careful to obtain good hold 
on the firm rocks of wluch there were fortunately plenty. A 
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few yards of horizontal movement and good holds enabled us 
once more to regain the ridge beyond the cornice, Daniel reach- 
ing this before I commenced the upward journey. ‘(Ca va, 
monsieur ?’ was our leader’s quiet question to me, to which, as 
well as to a similar inquiry from Heinrich, a confident assent 
was my reply. Indeed on this and on all other occasions 
when we have climbed together nothing has ever occurred 
to disturb the perfect harmony of our relations to one another ; 
Heinrich, although during our first few expeditions he was 
inclined to exhibit a little independence of character, very 
soon came to acquiesce unhesitatingly in Danicl’s decisions, 
and the fact that neither guide understood the other’s language, 
and that I was consequently forced to interpret, was not a 
disadvantage. Having proceeded a short distance further 
along the crest of the aréte we came upon another small cornice 
where a turning movement was once more necessary. In the 
present instance, however, it was found desirable to traverse 
the slope on the right or KE. A horizontal ledge of rock, approxi- 
mately a foot wide and I should say about six feet below the 
cornice, had to be traversed, and the quick clatter of a rock, 
dislodged by our leader, into the couloir below told of the 
steepness of the slope below us. The rocks were wet from 
the drippings of the cornice and manv were loose, consequently 
the greatest care had to be exercised in the choosing of foot- 
holds. Daniel proceeded to the full length of the rope between 
him and me, I should say some 30 feet, before I attempted to 
follow. In reply to my usual question, ‘ Est-ce que vous étes 
bien?’ came back the reply, ° Pas trop, mais venez doucement.’ 
This I did. However, before I had proceeded many yards 
Daniel reached a mass of firm rock, beyond the level of the 
cornice, on which he was able to anchor securely. From this 
point we once more ascended by thoroughly sound rock to the 
crest of the ridge. I think we all agreed afterwards that the 
passage just described was the mauvais pas of the climb. 
A few feet further on and our rib became merged in the face. 
We were now almost on a level with the conspicuous rock 
tooth on the 8.W. aréte of the mountain to which reference 
has already been made, itself some distance below a couloir 
on the W. face which has to be crossed in that climb. The 
rock with which we now had to deal was rotten and loose, 
composed of micaceous material, but easy, of just the same 
nature as that met with at the top of the E. face of the Dom. 
We now halted at 9.50 for a third meal. At 10.10 we procceded ; 
ascending, and bearing slightly to the right over rock of the 
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same nature, we struck at 10.35 a.m. the 8.W. aréte just below 
the top of the above-mentioned couloir. We were now on 
known ground. Twelve minutes later, or at 10.47 a.m., we 
stepped on to the highest point. We had thus occupied 
exactly 54 hrs. actual going from our sleeping-place to the 
point where we struck the 5.W. arete, msing somewhat less 
than 8000 feet. During the first 2 hrs. and 20 min. of our 
climb we rose nearly 2000 feet, whilst the next 800 feet or so 
occupied us 8 hrs. and 10 min., I think a sufficient proof that 
the chief difficulties were concentrated in this latter portion 
of the expedition. The actual rib which we followed was the 
exact route which we had planned out. It might have been 
possible before striking the 8.W. aréte, by ascending a chimney 
which slopes obliquely to the right (and which I had seen 
with the Fee telescope), to have reached a point nearer the 
top. To arrive at the actual summit, however, without first 
touching one or other of the two main arétes would, I think, be 
impossible, seeing that the final rocks actually overhang. 
During the latter part of our ascent clouds had gathered so as 
to interfere with the view down to Fee. 

Mr. Dent, in his charming account of the first ascent of the 
peak, shows extreme modesty when he says, speaking of the 
time when he reached the ridge between the Siidlenz Spitze 
and Nadelhorn, that ‘we coald not but feel that if we 
were to achieve the honour of a first ascent, such honour 
would be principally due to the fact that we had sub-divided 
the secondary peaks of the chain more minutely than other 
travellers.’ 

It is true that the Spring Lady probably suffers from having 
such an imposing and much taller neighbour as the Dom near 
at hand. Still even this fact may perhaps be not withoat its 
compensating advantage to her, and I am not convinced that 
the Siidlenz Spitze has not a fier view than its great neigh- 
bours. I say this with hesitation, as so great an authority as 
Leslie Stephen has stated that the view from the Dom is the 
very finest in the Alps. Owing to its superior height the peaks, 
as seen from the Dom, are necessarily somewhat dwarfed, 
whilst from the Stidlenz Spitze one obtains a grand view of 
that peak itself and especially of a part of its most impressive E. 
flank and N.E. aréte, with their forbidding black buttresses and 
gleaming snow ridges, which would seem to more than com- 
pensate for the portion of the distant panorama which it shuts 
out. In other directions the view from the Siidlenz Spitze 
is Similar to that from the Dom itself. 


O. A. Willtamson, photo. Swan Elechic Engraving Co., Ltd. 
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We saw the voung Americans who had crossed/the Dom 
from the Domjoch traverse the snow slopes to the Nadeljoch, 
and wondered whether it was their tention to descend thie 
Saas side of the pass. Apparently, however, they were merely 
having a look round and perhaps examining the details of our 
climb, as after a time they proceeded down the Randa side. 
At 11.80 a.m. we started down the N.W. aréte. At a point 
near the Lenzjoch we took to the slope which leads down to 
the Hohberg névé. We followed a nb of the shaley rotten 
rock, of which this side of the peak is mostly composed, rock 
which I found on this occasion exasperatingly lable to cut 
one’s fingers. These rocks were interspersed by short slopes 
of snow with here and there a little ice. 

A recent mountaineering publication is responsible for the 
statement that during a descent it is desirable to beware of 
the ‘ bergs hund.’ I am anxious for information about this 
particular member of the Alpine fauna. At any rate, on the 
present occasion a simple rock chimney landed us on the snow 
Just above the bergschrund at 1.7 p.m. After a five minutes’ 
halt we proceeded. The crevasse beneath the hanging glacier 
on the N. face of the Dom was apparently impassable, and we 
had in consequence to make a rather annoying detour. The 
only other incident of our descent which calls for notice was 
the fact that on reaching the forest Hemrich broke to us the 
unwelcome news that the bridge over the Randaierbach had 
not been put down since the previous season. We managed 
however with a little trouble to find a place at the foot of the 
forest where a few rocks enabled us to get across without 
much difficulty. The short and gradual descent down the 
vivid green meadows, always doubly delicious by contrast 
with the stern crag and ice scenery of the Saasgrat peaks, 
brought us at 4.85 p.m. to the pleasant Hotel Weisshorn at 
Randa. Here a welcome bath was followed by a change 
of raiment and the stern necessity of repacking, and 
after tea, In weather now once more stormy, we caught the 
evening train to Visp en route for Montreux, thus fimshing 
one of the most delightful days in my mountaincering 
experience. 

With regard to the 8.1K. face, it is to my mind undoubtedly 
the most interesting route up the peak, and if ascended early 
in the day and under the conditions in which we found it, 
viz. With a small amount of fresh snow, perfcctly safe, just as 
the E. face of the Dom is, although of course continuous care 
is needed in those places where the rocks are loose. I trust 
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members of the Club will try it. Under unsuitable conditions 
it is of course equally certaim that it would be an excessively 
dangerous expedition. Heimrich and I agreed in considering 
it a decidedly more difficult expedition than our ascent the 
previous year of the . face of the Dom. 

With regard to the KE. or Saas face of the Taschhorn, it is 
to my mind a far less interesting expedition than the correspond- 
ing side of either the Dom or Siidlenz Spitze. 

In 1893 our party bivouacked on some rocks to the N.E. of the 
Alphubel. We then crossed the foot of the E. face of the 
Tischhorn and reached a roek mb by which we ascended 
direct tothesummit. The rocks were rotten and in consequence 
needed to be treated with respect, but there was no objective 
difficulty. Before reaching our rock rib we heard the hum of a 
few falling stones, but the mountain was extremely dry at the 
time. 

Lastly IT would say a word in reference to a couple of climbs 
on the Nadelgrat which stand out among a few successful 
expeditions which we were able to bring off in the season of 
1909. Iam not prepared to say that the German language 
is unsuited to give an idea of the heart-breaking weather of 
last summer. Judging from a conversation or two on the 
subject with Heinrich Fux, I should say that it is perfectly 
adequate to do so, however much our own tongue falls short 
of the necessities of the case. 

On July 30, Daniel, Hemrich, and I, from the Mischabelhiitte 
crossed the Windjoch and reached, in about 2} hours, the foot 
of the KE. face of the Diirrenhorn, upon which we had 
designs. There are two snow couloirs which seam this face of 
the peak. Of these the northern one is the broader ; Daniel 
held the opinion that the rocks of the rb which Jeads almost 
directly to the summit might land us in a ‘ cut off,’ and raised 
a similar objection to the rocks between the two couloirs. We 
accordingly took to the face to the nght or N. of the broader 
couloir, and got up without any difficulty to the N.aréte. Soon 
after reaching this we saw Symons under the leadership of 
Franz Lochmatter climbing the rib which leads most directly 
to the top, and learned, on meeting lis party on the summit, that 
they had had a very fine chmb up rocks which appear to have 
been much harder than those which we took.* 

From the point where we struck the arete—which Lafterwards 
discovered was the top of the Klein Diirrenhorn, and not the 


——_— 
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Diirrenhorn itself—we had an interesting climb along its N. 
aréte to the summit of the major peak. : 


© Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh, 
Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still, 
Might well itself be deemed of dignity.’ 


The large amount of snow on the ndge at once negatived 
the idea of proceeding thence to the Hohberghorn. We decided 
to go down by the W. arcte, as I gathered from the guides 
that this would be the quickest route. 

This arete is rotten and loose to an extreme degree, so much so 
that it is almost impossible on parts of it to move a single 
step without dislodging, practically speaking, tons of the stuff. 
To make things worse, we were unable to shorten matters by 
striking off to the nght, down to the valley, as the steep snow 
slopes which led thither were for a considerable distance too 
hard to allow of doing so. Finally, when we did suceeed in 
descending, it was only to discover that the iniquities of the W. 
arete were to be succeeded by the abomination known as the 
* Diirrenfad.’ This consists of an almost endless succession of 
old moraines, compared with which those of Dauphiné would 
almost sink into insignificance. Even when clear of this our 
troubles were not ended. The steep side valley leading down to 
the Nikolaithal was beautiful, Lam ready toadmit, but most un- 
suitable as a means of descent. It abounded in rank vegetation, 
which concealed many loose boulders, and was divided up into 
sections by vertical rock walls, all of which had to be turned. I 
remarked to Heinrich that the inhabitants of St. Niklaus had 
much to be responsible for. However, he informed me that 
this choice valley belongs to the commune of Randa. 

A short distance above the main valley we struck a path and 
a few minutes later emerged on the high road not far above 
Herbriggen. If any additional testimony 1s needed as to the 
quality of the descent it would have been amply furnished by 
the almost indecent condition of my boots. It turned out 
subsequently that my younger guide’s only reason for suggesting 
to me this way oft the peak was that he was under the impression 
that I wished to descend to Randa and not to St. Niklaus as 
was really the case. 

Three days later, in apparently beautiful weather following a 
stormy-looking evening, we had a remarkably fine expedition on 
the Nadelhorn. From the Windjoch we followed the N.E. 
ridge of the peak for a short distance, then turned off to the 
right on to the snowy northern face. After traversing a little 
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and descending so as to circumvent a crevasse, we again 
ascended. ‘The snow was at first very powdery, but 
rapidly became better as we got higher. Crossing the berg- 
schrund we went up the exceedingly steep slope, the snow being 
here in magnificent condition, and a few minutes afterwards 
reached the N.W. aréte at a point a short distance above the 
col between the Nadelhorn and Stecknadelhorn. 

It was quite evident that bad weather was b!owing up from 
the S., and we consequently hurried up the interesting rocky 
N.W. aréte at our best pace.* We descended by the same 
ridge, and went over the top of the Stecknadeclhorn to the col 
between that peak and the Hohberghorn. 

From here, on account of falling snow, we gave up our project 
of continuing to the Hohberghorn, and went down the loose 
rotten rocks to the Hohberg glacier, where we encountered a 
snow-storm, and so by the Festijoch to Randa. A thunder- 
storm during our descent through the forest was apparently 
the sign of a change to another period of hopelessly bad weather. 
This climb was a very charming one, probably no doubt on 
account of its great variety. 

Some weeks later, on a brilliant afternoon, we walked from 
St. Niklaus up the beautiful slopes to the Schallbett  alp, 
anxious for one more expedition on the Nadelgrat. Daniel on 
this, and indeed on other occasions, found it necessary to 
curb the youthful ardour of Heinnch by the words ‘ Langsam, 
Fux.’ 

The charming spot, on a strip of brilliant green turf under a 
rocky wall, with fascinating ghinpses of the Nadelgrat peaks 
now bathed in the golden evening light, and in full view of the 
proud Bietschhorn, was an almost ideal camping-ground, and a 
stone-walled hut afforded us good shelter. We soon lay down, 
and deep breathing shortly after proclaimed the fact that 
Daniel slept. Yet through the stillness of the night arose in 
soft though distinct tones the pleading words ‘ Langsam, Fux, 
langsam, Fux!’ Unsafe snow conditions foiled our expedition 
on the morrow. ‘The following day a misty unsettled dawn was 
succeeded by pouring rain, thus fimshing our party’s moun- 
taineering. 

One word as regards that best of good fellows Heinrich 
Tux. Brilliant as are his powers of dealing with the 
objective difficulties of rock ice and snow, he is I think rapidly 
developing good judgment in matters pertaining to mountain 
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craft. The fact that he is always ready to learn from those of 
greater experience gives good reason for the belief that he will 
develop into a guide of the very first rank. 

My last expedition with Daniel Maquignaz ended as described 
above. There is little that one can add to the admirable 
summary of that great mountaincer’s qualities which Captain 
Farrar and Sir Edward Davidson have written for the JouRNAL. 
I take it that it is in most cases by his mental qualities 
that a guide of the highest class is raised above his confreres, 
and there can be no doubt that this was peculiarly the case 
with Daniel. I remember that Tyndall spoke of Joseph 
Maquignaz as a man of high boiling-point. This is a description 
that would have applied equally well to the nephew Daniel. 

One can never hope again to travel with a finer guide or 
more amiable companion, and some of my happiest days, and 
most glorious expeditions on the beautiful peaks of the Saas- 
grat will always be associated with recollections of the inspiring 
leadership of that magnificent mountaineer. 


H.R.H. tue DvuKe or tue AsBrvuzzi’s ExprEbDITION TO THE 
KARAKORAM. 


By DR. F. DE FILIPPI. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, November 1, 1910.) 


T has given me great pleasure to be able (by permission of 
H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi) to accept your invitation 

to read a paper upon his expedition in the Karakoram. As a 
whole year has passed since the expedition took place, and as 
the ALPINE JouRNAL has published the chicf results, I fear that 
there is little left for me to relate that will be new to you. I 
will endeavour, however, to give a brief description of our 
experiences, and I feel sure that you will be interested in 
Vittorio Sella’s slides. While serving to illustrate a region 
still so little known in detail, they may give you a conception 
of the unsurpassed grandeur of its ranges. At the same time 
this occasion gives a new chance to discuss the possibility of 
ascending the highest peaks in the world. Since the first 
ascent of Mont Blanc towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
up till the present day, we have obtained a total gain of about 
9000 feet altitude. The progress has been slow but continuous ; 
nor is there any sign to indicate that we are approaching an 
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insuperable Limit. We must bear in mind that, so far, nearly 
all expeditions have aimed rather at the exploration of those 
remote and little-known regions where the highest ranges 
occur, than at the attainment of high altitudes. Up till 
now, the most serious barriers to the attainment of great 
heights have consisted in msufheieney of equipment owing to 
distance from the base of supphes. and to difficulty of transport, 
lowering of physical condition through preceeding hardships, 
technical difficulties in the actual climbing, short seasons, and 
unfavourable climate—all these causes have weighed far more 
than mere reduction of pressure. he Duke hoped to contri- 
bute to the solution of this vexed question by undertaking an 
expedition specially equipped and prepared to meet these 
conditions. For this purpose he selected K2, the second 
highest peak im the world (28,250 feet), only 750 feet lower 
than Mount Everest. K2 stands in the midst of a glacier 
basin commanded by peaks at least ten of which rise above 
26,000 feet. There seemed every reason to hope that in case 
of failure on the highest peak it would be possible to make a 
more fortunate attempt on one of its neighbours. No other 
region of the Himalava seemed to offer such a combination 
of favourable conditions. 

Never was Central Africa so hopelessly closed to the Euro- 
pean explorer by its wild beasts and savage tribes as is Nepal 
at the present day by the force of political expediency. And 
Nepal, alas, contains Mount Everest and several of the highest 
peaks of the Himalaya. In Sikkim, Kinchinjunga has been 
explored all round by Mr. Freshtield, from whose account the 
mountain seems to be extremely difficult, besides which it 1s 
well known that the climatic conditions of the region are a 
serious obstacle to alpine work. The expedition of Mummery 
and Collie (which ended in so tragic @ manner) has shown 
Nanga Parbat, the highest peak of the Punjab Himalaya, to 
be almost inaccessible owing to its precipitous walls and 
dangerous glacicrs. 

The Baltoro glacier basin, in which W2 is situated, had been 
seldom approached, and by very few explorers, owing to its 
vast distance from the plains of India, lying as it does beyond 
Cashmere, beyond the Punjab Himalayas, and upon the very 
furthest limits of Baltistan. Io may briefly mention that the 
Baltoro glacier was first discovered, and explored in its lower 
course, by Colonel Godwin Austen in his memorable topo- 
graphical campaign of 1860-61. The glacier was explored for 
the first time in its whole length by Sir Martin Conway in the 
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‘well-known expedition which he led in 1892 over the three 
great glaciers of the Karakoram. Sir Martin Conway went up 
the 8.-W. branch of the Baltoro to the foot of the Golden 
Throne, of which he climbed one peak. The N. branch, 
however, known as the Godwin Austen glacier, and flowing by 
the base of K2, had remained unexplored until 1902, when an 
expedition consisting of three Englishmen, Messrs. Eckenstein, 
Crowley, and Knowles, two Austrians, Messrs. Wessely and 
Pfannl, and one Swiss, Dr. J. Guillarmod, encamped for some 
forty days at the very foot of the great mountain. Guillarmod, 
who wrote the account of this expedition, 1s evfdently of opinion 
that the ascent of K2 might be attempted with a reasonable 
chance of success. 

I may remind you that the Duke of the Abruzzi prepared 
his expedition in the early months of 1909; that he took 
with him his A.-D.-C., Marchese Negrotto (Licut. in the R.I.N.), 
Cav. Vittorio Sella, and myself. Three guides and four porters 
were selected in Courmaveur. The Petigaxs, father and 
son, had already been in the western Karakoram with Dr. 
and Mrs. Workman; the Brocherel brothers had been with 
Dr. Longstaff on his expeditions of 1905 and 1907 in the 
Kumaon and Gurlwal Himalaya. Sella had also brought his 
usual photographic assistant. 

In addition to the very complete alpine equipment, the Duke 

was well provided with instruments for meteorology and 
topography, among which were four mercunal barometers, 
hypsometers, Paganini’s photogrammetric camera, a theodo- 
hte, ete. This was the first time that Paeanim’s method of 
survey had been used on an alpine exploring expedition, and 
the experiment proved very satisfactory. 
- The expedition sailed from Europe on March 26, and on 
April 15 reached Srinagar, the capital of Cashmere. Here we 
spent a weck waiting for the luggage to arrive from Rawal 
Pindi and completing the last details of the equipment. The 
Duke is indebted to Sir Francis Younghusband, then British 
Resident in Cashmere, not only for the courteous hospitality 
with which he and Lady Younghusband entertained him during 
his stay in Srinagar, but also for the invaluable help which 
he extended to the expedition, in which he showed the greatest 
interest. I may here remind you that Sir Francis Young- 
husband is the only European who ever crossed the northern 
buttress of the Baltoro by the Mustagh Pass. 

On April 23 the Duke’s expedition started from Srinagar. 
Let me point out to you on the map the two routes which 
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lead from Cashmere to the Karakoram, across Baltistan and 
the Indus valley. The shorter of the two crosses the Kishen 
Ganga valley and the Deosai plains, descending thence to 
Skardo. This route is impassable for expeditions until July, 
owing to the heavy winter and spring snowfalls. The second 
route 1s longer but 1s open all the vear. It passes up the 
Sind valley and over the Zoji-La, 11,230 feet high. This 
is the lowest pass in the whole Punjab Himalaya. The route 
then descends the valley of the Dras down to its confluence 
with the Indus, which it then follows to Skardo. Here it 
leaves the Indu to ascend the Shigar valley and then the 
Braldo valley as far as Askolev, the last inhabited spot, after 
which you enter the region of glaciers. The last part of this 
route can be considerably shortened in summer by crossing the 
Skoro-La, a pass between Askoley and Shigar, 16,700 feet. 
Owing to the early season the expedition had to follow the 
longer route on the way out, but returned by the short cut over 
the Skoro-La and by the Deosai plains. We ascended the 
Sind valley in four short stages. The upper part of the valley 
was very like Alpine scenery in winter. On April 28 the 
big caravan crossed the Zoji-La quite successfully. The pass 
was under masses of snow on both slopes. 

A more striking contrast cannot be imagined than that 
offered by the blossoming gardens of the valley of Cashmere 
and the parched slopes and wild valleys of Baltistan. With 
marvellous industry the Baltis have turned to account every 
drop of water that flows down the gullies and ravines, and 
through irrigation canals, carried out on a truly grand scale, 
have succeeded in creating round their poor villages small 
oases of green meadows, and groves of willow, poplar, and 
apricot. ‘he latter at this season were one mass of grey-pink 
blossom. Outside of these oases stretches a stony desert 
where scarcely a plant grows. Butthelandscape hasa grandeur 
of its own, owing to the vast dimensions of the vallevs and of 
the slopes, to the height of the precipices and buttresses, and 
to the huge ruin of the rocks by weather disintegration, which 
is on such a scale as to change their aspect and form every 
few years. 

The travel was full of incident and amusement. The Baltis 
are in many respects a most interesting people, and would 
well repay a deeper study. At the principal villages the small 
local Rajahs welcomed the Duke with a ceremonious reception, 
and got up exciting games of polo in his honour. 

On May 8 we reached Skuardo, the capital of Baltistan, where 
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the valley spreads out into a considerable plain. Here we 
crossed the Indus in big barges, and proceeded up the Shigar 
valley, which 1s wide and nearly level and far more fertile and 
widely cultivated, at least in its lower half, than the Indus 
valley. The Shigar river is formed by the contluence of the 
Basha and the Braldo. The former issues from the Chogo 
Lungma, and other minor glaciers south of the Hispar glacier, 
while the Braldo 1s fed by the Biafo and the Baltoro glaciers. 
Here the bridle-path came to an end, and, from this point on, 
coolies were our only means of transport. We soon encountered 
our first rope bridge. We found it less trymg than we had 
been led to expect. It 1s only fair to say that it was in very 
good condition. Askoley, the last village of this valley, lies 
near the end of the Biafo glacier at a height of 10,013 feet. 
We had now covered about 300 miles in 21 stages. At 
Askoley a store of flour had been deposited with which to feed 
our coolies in the high mountains, and 100 extra men laden 
with this were here added to our caravan, bringing up the 
total number to 360. 

About four miles above Askoley, the huge Biafo glacier 
breaks into the Braldo valley from our left and flows across it, 
in a stream of ice, black with moraine detritus, 300 feet high 
and two miles wide, to the foot of the Mango Gusor, a fine 
rocky peak (20,680 feet) on the opposite side. 

Over this dyke we had to chmb in order to proceed up the 
valley. The surface of the glacier is extremely broken, and 
it took two hours to cross with numerous zigzags. The next 
obstacle was the Punmah, o torrent flowmg down into the 
main valley from our left. The summer melting of the ice 
had not yet begun, so we were able to ford it, instead of going 
up the lateral valley as far as the rope-bridge. Thus in only 
two stages from Askoley we reached Paiju, which is a little 
oasis of willows, junipers, and rose-bushes inasmall grassy plain. 

Only a few hundred yards further up stands the steep slope 
of ice which is the snout of the Baltoro glacier covered with 
unstable blocks and moraine detritus and divided into two 
halves by the lofty cavern from which issues the raging torrent. 
The true left side of the glacier terminates in a wider tongue 
of ice, which projects down the valley nearly half a mile further 
than the right side. There is no sign of frontal moraine. The 
appearance of the glacier snout still corresponds in every 
respect with the description given by Conway in 1892. It 
may possibly be stationary, but certainly shows no sign of 


shrinking. 
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On May 18 we climbed on to the Baltoro, which we were not 
to leave for over two months. The tributary glaciers from the 
north—all of which appear to be on the increase—reach out 
a long way on top of the Baltoro, whose surface they strew with 
broken séracs. We were therefore obliged to follow the southern, 
or left, side. The whole glacier is covered by a laver of moraine 
composed of gneiss, granite, slate, and limestone of every variety 
and colour. Higher up, where the moraines are still distinet 
from one another, the different species of rock form character- 
istic streaks of varicus colours on the surface of the glacier. 
The general slope of the valley 1s very slight ; notwithstanding 
which the surface of the glacier 1s extremely uneven. At 
this early season, however, it had not yet become such a wild 
and confused labvrinth of mdges and humps and hollows as 
we were to find on our return two months later when the 
stmmer thaw, and perhaps the increased rapidity of motion, 
had wrought an extraordinary change in its surface. 

The lower part of the Baltoro is flanked on the north by a 
series of rock peaks forming aiguilles, towers, and pinnacles of 
marvellously bold outhne and structure. About ten miles 
from the snout of the glacier, the valley turns eastward in a 
wide curve, sweeping round an advanced spur of the southern 
flank. On this spur hes a grassy slope known as Rdokass 
(18,205 feet), which forms an execllent camping ground. A low 
shrub which grows in profusion supplies abundant fuel, while 
our coolies found comfortable shelter in the hollows formed 
under the big boulders which strewed the ground. Here the 
Duke established his base-camp, as the Anglo-Austrian 
expedition had already done before him, and left it in charge of 
Mr. Baines, an Linglishman, whom Sir Francis Younghusband 
had kindly engaged to assist the expedition with his experience 
and local knowledge, which proved invaluable. Some twenty 
coolies were suflicient for the regular service of supplies between 
the base camp and the upper camps. Ten more (subsequently 
increased to fifteen) were sclected among the strongest and 
were provided with woollen stockings, alpine boots, puttees, 
snow-glasses, sleeping-bags, gloves, and tents. These accom- 
panied the expedition to the high camps. A heavy snowfall 
kept us three days at Rdokass. This time the Duke spent in 
re-arranging the equpment and establishing a meteorological 
station, where he left one of the Fortin barometers. Mr. Baines 
undertook to make three readings daily, synchronising with 
the readings which the Duke had previously arranged to have 
taken at the observatories of Srmagar, Leh, Skardo, and 
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Gilgit. Thus all the necessary data were collected for alti- 
metric calculations based upon observations of pressure. 

Beyond the promontory of Rdokass, the high valley of the 
Baltoro becomes visible for fifteen mules of its length like a vast 
frozen river of almost uniform width to the foot of the Broad 
Peak and Gasherbrum range. Here the Baltoro divides 
into two branches, the Godwin Austen glacier and the upper 
Baltoro, or branch of the Golden Throne. As we ascend, the 
uniform grey of the detritus separates little by little into in- 
dividual stripes of moraine—some white with limestone, others 
black with slate, others of the greys of different species of 
granite and gneiss, parted one from another by intervals of bare 
ice. One by one the marvellous peaks which tower over 
the valley are discovered to us—on the 8. flank rises the 
magnificent Gasherbrum (25,660 feet) down whose walls flow 
vast glaciers of the purest white. On the opposite side of the 
valley the Mustagh Tower soars up to a height of over 24,000 
feet, but from this point does not yet exhilit the extraordinary 
majesty of outline which we shall admire later on from the foot 
of the Golden Throne. The W. Gasherbrum (26,000 feet) 
shows us the whole of its W. wall—a sheer precipice nearly 
10,000 feet high. The portal of the great Concordia basin is 
flanked by two bold peaks which terminate the N. and 
S. buttresses of the valley; the one to the N. is pure 
white—an aiguille of marble rising from a base of black slate, 
behind which the huge mass of the Broad Peak rears its mighty 
head. On the 8. side stands the Mitre Peak, whose strange 
outline can be better understood by seeing the slide than by any 
description. Even a fugitive vision of these slides must have 
partly conveyed to vou that sense of immense difficulty—of all 
but inaccessibility—which these mountains produced upon us. 
No region of the Alps, none of the chains known to us pre- 
viously, afforded any standard of comparison, by which to judge 
of the marvellous new spectacle so far beyond the range of our 
experience. 

On May 24, thirty-one days after leaving Srinagar, we 
turned the rocky spur between the Baltoro and the Godwin 
Austen glaciers, and at last came in sight of K2. Suddenly 
the unquestioned monarch of the region stood before us, a 
pyramid 12,000 feet high, as sharply outlined by its ridges as 
the Matterhorn from Valtournanche. At the first glance we 
all realised that it would not be easy to discover the weak 
point of this peak supposing such a point to exist. On the 
other side, southward, the upper Baltoro glacier had now come 
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into view as far as the Golden Throne, whose likeness to Monte 
Rosa with its great white glaciers made it seem more familiar 
to us. Next to the Golden Throne came the great N. 
snow-slope of the Bride Peak. We were on one side of the 
spacious amphitheatre which Conway named Concordia. It 
measures about 2) miles average diameter, and forms a 
gigantic carrefour where the Vigne, the Godwin Austen, and 
the Upper Baltoro glaciers, together with those of the Gasher- 
brum and of the Broad Peak, lke vast highways with their 
endless ribbons of moraine, all converge to form a huge single 
stream which flows down the straits of the Baltoro valley. 

On the following day the Duke encamped at the foot of the 
S. wall of K2, at 16,512 feet. This point became a sort of 
upper base camp, and a point of departure for the exploration 
of the glaciers to the W. and EK. of 2, which took us the 
whole month of June. 

Immediately above this camp rises the 8. wall of K2 cut 
obliquely by a glacier coming down in icefalls from the eastern 
snow shoulder of the mountain. The séracs of this glacier 
overhang the ridges and couloirs of the wall. To the west 
this wall is bounded by a ridge rising steep and straight to the 
summit from a narrow saddle of ice, which divides K2 from a 
sharp snow-peak whose 22,500 feet are completely dwarfed by 
the nearness of the colossal mountain. 

May 26 and 27 wcre employed in explorative expeditions 
led by the Duke to the W. of the mountain, and up 
the Godwin Austen glacier to examine the E. slopes. On 
no side was any route to the summit obvious. The only 
way that appeared practicable for a certain distance at least 
was the long rocky ridge which descends southwards from the 
EK. shoulder of the mountain. This ridge seemed to rise 
at a less forbidding angle and offered the advantage of being 
exposed to the rays of the sun during a great part of the day. 
Although the possibility of ascending the last 8000 feet from 
the shoulder to the summit seemed more than doubtful, 
still even to reach the shoulder would have been in itself 
an achievement of sufficient magnitude to repay the 
attempt. 

‘The guides and the ten coolies worked two whole days to 
carry the necessary equipment up to ths ridge—including high 
camp material, a large supply of ropes, rock spikes, petroleum 
stoves, and supplies for a week. ‘The weather was bad, and 
a violent S.W. wind was shrouding the peaks with clouds of 
evil omen. ‘The Duke left the lower camp on May 80. The 
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passage from the glacier to the foot of the orete was easy. A 
little higher up, about 18,245 feet, the guides had prepared a 
level place sheltered from the persistent 5.W. wind and large 
enough to hold the two Whymper tents. 

During three whole davs the guides and porters made vain 
attempts to force a passage up from this point either by the 
main ridge or by a secondary ridge, to the right of the first, 
or up the intervening couloirs. Everywhere the rock was 
rotten and mixed with snow and ice. About 900 feet above 
the camp there is a little saddle which may be reached with 
relative facility although not without danger from falls of stone. 
Next comes a steep couloir full of pure ice with impracticable 
rocks on either side. About 600 feet above the base of this 
couloir the guides managed to get on to the rocks to the right 
which they ascended for some 300 feet further. On the way 
up they placed ropes, by the help of which they reached the same 
point more rapidly on the following day. At the top of the 
couloir they found a narrow crest of rock where there was no sure 
foothold and no sure handhold—everything gave way. This 
they followed for three hours, climbing very slowly and gaining 
another 900 feet of height, but at the same time it became 
quite clear that loaded men could never ascend this ridge unless 
ropes were laid along the whole way. It was, of course, abso- 
lutely out of the question to bring up the coolies. 

They became reluctantly convinced that it was useless to 
proceed, not that they had met with any insurmountable 
obstacle, but because it was obviously hopeless to attempt so 
formidable an ascent when the difficulties from the outset were 
such as to render the task only just feasible for unloaded guides, 
while there could be no question of transport of camp material, 
even when reduced to the barest necessities. They had reached 
about 20,500 feet on the ndge. Having decided to give up this 
route, which offered no hope of success, the Duke led the 
expedition to the glacier at the W. of K2. Here a camp 
was brought on June 5 and 6 to a height of 18,176 feet. 
From this side K2 presents a formidable rock wall with vertical 
precipices hundreds of feet high and so steep that only a few 
very small glaciers have suceeeded in lodging upon it. 

At the head of the valley, however, there is a snow col 
which looked as if it could be reached without great difticulty. 
The N.E. ridge of K2 terminates on this col. Behind this 
ridge a point of attack might be found on the N. slopes 
of the mountain offering advantages sufficient to compensate 
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for the N. exposure which involved the grave obstacle of 
excessive cold. This plan could only be carried into effect 
by setting up a camp on the col. The Duke ascended the 
col on June 7. As in all enterprises in the Karakoram, the 
actual difliculties were far greater than appeared from below. 
It took twelve hours to reach the col (21,870 feet), eight of 
which were employed in cutting steps in the live ice of the 
terminal wall, after removing the layer of insecure snow which 
covered it. They found that the col was fringed to the N. 
by a large cornice which cut out the view of the N. slopes 
of K2, but they could guess that the wall beyond the col was 
precipitous. They were thus obliged to give up the alternative, 
which had occurred to the Duke, of crossing the col and 
exploring in detail the N. glaciers of K2. The caravan 
returned to camp after seventeen hours of hard work above 
18,000 feet. No one had suffered from the altitude, nor had 
they felt greater fatigue than they would have felt in the Alps 
under similar conditions. 

All that remained was to explore the upper basin of the 
Godwin Austen glacier and the EK. slopes of K2. This was 
the work of the following fifteen days. The Godwin Austen 
glacier is from twelve to thirteen miles long. The lower part 
is almost level, mainly covered by great streaks of moraine, 
and rises barely 800 feet in a distance of six miles from the 
Concordia basin to the foot of K2. Its direction runs N. 
and §. Next the glacier turns N.KE., and in the remaining 
six or seven miles rises nearly 4000 feet to Windy Gap, 
not in a gradual ascent, but in two steep slopes seamed with 
crevasses and separated by a level portion. Here an inter- 
mediate camp was made about half-way between the upper 
base camp and Windy Gap, on the left edge of the glacier, at 
the entrance to a vast amphitheatre where the N. glaciers 
of the Broad Peak chain flow down. This camp is just 
opposite the E. wall of K2 whose summit 1s masked by the E. 
shoulder, and can be seen only by ascending a few hundreds 
of feet higher on the rocks above the camp. ‘rom the summit 
of the shoulder several small ridges, spreading like oa fan, run 
down towards the base of the mountain, giving it the appear- 
ance of a perfect cone. Even from this distance it is obvious 
that this side of K2 is nearly all pure ice. The snow rests on 
it only for a few hours after falling, and the bad weather 1s 
followed by avalanches which sweep the whole valley. Opposite 
K2 we see the stupendous N. wall of the Broad Peak msing 
in tier upon tier of glacier from which huge masses of sérac 
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hurl themselves down filling the valley night and day with their 
roar. From this camp the Duke ascended to a col (20,207 feet 
high) on the left side of the Godwin Austen. Hence he over- 
looked the mysterious region to the east of the Gasherbrum 
peaks. ‘The col was easily reached from the Godwin Austen 
glacier, and, judging from above, the descent of the other slope 
ought to offer few difficulties. Vittorio, Sella ascended the 
same col a few days later and went a bit down the other slope 
and in spite of a violent wind succeeded in getting a photo- 
graphic panorama of the region beyond. One mountain is here 
conspicuous above all the others and might possibly be identified 
with the Teram Kangri discovered and measured by Longstaff 
the same year (27,610). 

On June 14, the first detachment of the expedition com- 
pleted the ascent of the glacier and set up a camp on Windy 
Gap (20,450 feet). The glacier rises to the col by a gradual 
slope with the exception of less than a hundred feet of the last 
bit of the ascent. ‘I'he col is wide and its outline is interrupted 
by a few rocks in the middle; to the N. a wide ice ridge 
leads in a series of huge steps to the summit of the Staircase 
Peak; to the south a steep crest connects it with the Icft 
buttress of the Godwin Austen glacier. To the E. of the col 
flows a steep and very broken glacier which might be practicable 
for a mountaineering party, but hardly for coolies loaded with 
camp material. It flows down toa great valley filled with a 
level glacier which falls towards the S.E. This valley is 
bounded to the E. by a chain of mountains between 20,000 and 
22,000 feet, which, Judging by its direction, seems likely to 
meet the N. spurs of the Staircase Peak. 

Windy Gap is an excellent point from which to study 
the KE. slopes of K2. ‘The great N.I. snow ridge is more 
than two miles long, very narrow and full of teeth and sharp 
aiguilles and formidable gendarmes, between which on the 
N. side run the curves of a huge cornice which overtops 
the glaciers of its 5. wall. Had Guillarmod been able 
to examine this ridge in profile from Windy Gap, or 
from a higher point, he would never have dreamed of 
concelving it as a possible route to K2. The south-eastern 
declivity of K2 is a huge wall about 7000 feet high, at 
a very steep angle, swept by avalanches from the glacicrs 
which cover the shoulders supporting the terminal cone. 
The desire to see a little more of the unexplored region 
towards the E., and possibly to the N. of the Staircase 
Peak and of K2, induced the Duke to start up the crest 
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which leads from Windy Gap to the Staircase Peak. A 
light camp was carried to the first of the icy steps of the ndge 
on June 24. From this point the Duke had perhaps the most 
perfect view of K2, which appeared more inaccessible than 
ever. On August 26 he was obliged to send back Henri 
Brocherel, who was ill, possibly in consequence of a violent tug 
from the rope when falling into a crevasse a few days previously. 
With only the two Petigaxs, father and son, the Duke pro- 
ceeded up the crest. The cold was intense and the snow in good 
condition. In three hours they reached the second terrace 
(21,657 feet). Here two enormous bergschrunds cut off their 
route. They endeavoured in vain to get round them, first on 
one side and then on the other. At this point the Duke took a 
photographic panorama of the chain to the E. of Windy Gap 
and of the W. buttress of the Godwin Austen, behind which 
could be seen the peaks of the E. Gasherbrums. He also 
took another view of K2, whose N. face was visible in 
protile, as steep and rocky as the others. He could now 
give up the undertaking with a clear conscience, as he 
had spared no effort and no fatigue to assure himself of its 
impossibility. | 

I have perhaps spent too much time upon the description of 
the great mountain, and all its slopes; but at the present 
day without exhaustive details 1t may perhaps be difficult to 
bring the world of Alpine climbers to acquiesce in a verdict 
of inaccessibilitv. This judgment is naturally relative. Were 
K2 among our own Alps, it 1s quite possible that if besieged 
for several years 1t nught be conquered, if its height 1s not in 
itself an insurmountable physiological obstacle. The peak 
might be gradually conquered, nught be provided with fixed 
ropes, and dotted with shelters ; it would in all probability 
demand its tale of victims before surrender! But the under- 
taking cannot be regarded as practicable in that remote corner 
of the world where K2 does actually stand, many days’ march 
from the nearest village, In a region where the weather is 
permanently unstable, and in the warm summer months so 
continuously bad as to render high mountaineering practically 
impossible. 

In the meantime the Duke’s expedition had accomplished 
the exploration of the mountain and of the glaciers which 
surround three-quarters of its circumference. In spite of 
unfavourable atmospheric conditions and nearly continuous 
fog around the summits and high ridges, Vittorio Sella had 
photographed it from every side together with the surrounding 
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chains. Negrotto had encircled it with a net of photogram- 
metrical panoramas and theodolite observations. 

Throughout June the weather had been very unstable, a 
serious obstacle to all continuous work, and especially unpro- 
pitious for ascents at a great height with an almost constant 
S.W. wind which grew stronger the higher you ascended. 
The experience of our predecessors gave us reason to suppose 
that July would be still worse. One of our best guides was 
only slowly recovering from illness and not in a condition to 
do any more work. ‘The remaining six, as well as ourselves, 
were in excellent health owing to the perfect organisation and 
equipment of the expedition. I must, however, observe that 
the strength of evervone was a little diminished, that we had 
all to a certain extent grown thin and that our appetites were 
no longer what they had been. This very slow and verv 
gradual wasting is undoubtedly a sign that a prolonged 
sojourn above 16,000 feet is injurious. . It could not possibly 
be attributed to the diet, which was wholesome, varied, and 
abundant, and consisted less exclusively of tinned food than 
was the casein the Duke’s Alaskan or Arctic expeditions, where 
no one had been the worse for it. 

Not a single one of us twelve Europeans suffered from 
insomnia or headache or violent palpitations. The fifteen 
coolies who accompanied us and were with us the whole 
time, and who came from Shigar and Askoley, were perfectly 
well, although their diet was such as would have been wholly 
insufficient for men of any other race, working under similar 
conditions. 

The Duke decided not to leave the Karakoram before 
making one more attempt to reach a great. altitude upon some 
other peak of the group so as to fulfil the object of his expedition. 
None of the peaks of, or above, 26,000 feet immediately round 
the Baltoro basin seemed to promise any success. Everywhere 
the rocks were steep and precipitous, walls of vast height and 
at impossible angles, shining with live ice covered with insecure 
snow, menaced from above by séracs and by corniced ridges. 
Each peak appeared a compendium of every possible difficulty 
and danger of mountain-clinbing. 


The only two which seemed accessible were at the end of 
the S.E. branch of the Baltoro, the Golden Throne, and 
the Bride Peak. The Duke selected the latter for his attempt. 
It was the higher of the two and had the advantage of having 
been measured by triangulation by the Trigonometrical Survey 
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of India, which designates it by the name of Karakoram No. 8 
and takes its height at 25,110 feet. Between June 28 and 
July 2 the expedition descended the Godwin Austen glacier, 
skirting the base of the Broad Peak, crossed the Concordia 
amphitheatre at the feet of the glaciers which flow from the 
western slopes of the Gasherbrum, and set up their camp at 
the end of the §S.-E. branch of the Baltoro, at the foot of 
the Golden Throne, near to the spot which Conway had 
called Footstool Camp. The 8.-E. branch of the Baltoro is 
more level and less irregular than the lower portion of the 
glacier after its confluence with the Godwin Austen. It is 
also covered through its entire extent with wide streaks of 
moraine. ‘Those to the right and in the centre consist of 
beautiful polychrome marbles and conglomerates originating 
from Hidden Peak and Golden Throne. The streaks to the 
left consist of grey granites from the chains of the Bide Peak 
and the Mitre Peak. . Hidden Peak, which is the furthest E. 
and the highest of the Gasherbrums, 26,470 feet, only becomes 
visible to the N.E. at the head of the Baltoro glacier on 
nearing the foot of the Gulden Throne. It is an imposing 
mountain, but from this point no single peak of the region can 
vie with the Mustagh Tower, a superb monolith of colossal 
proportions which towers over the ranges lke a sentinel 
watching over the whole district. The Bride Peak looked 
entirely different from this point. Negrotto and I remained 
a few days in the Concordia amphitheatre with the disabled 
guide in order to complete our series of photogrammetric 
panoramas. We thus reached the Footstool Camp later. 
The Duke and Sella started at once, July 8, from this camp 
up the glacier which flows down in a cascade of broken séracs 
between Bride Peak and Golden Throne. The plan which 
the Duke had formed with his guides was to attempt the ascent 
of Bride Peak by the snowy EK. ridge which runs down to the 
Chogolisa saddle. When he left Footstool Camp we hoped to 
reach the Chogolisa saddle the same day. Instead of this it 
took eight days. Such are the constant surprises of the 
Karakoram, which experience seems powerless to avoid. On 
the first day they climbed the cascade of séracs which had 
already been climbed by Conway in his ascent of Pioneer Peak. 
The camp was set up at about 18,000 feet. Here they were 
blocked for five days in their little tents by the heaviest snow- 
storm which they had yet experienced. This began the bad 
weather which was to continue throuch July with rare and brief 
interruptions only. During this time Sella came back to 
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Footstool Camp and soon after went back to Rdokass, 
stopping on the way to take a few more panoramas. On July 
9 and 10, the Duke’s caravan crossed the crevassed glacier 
between the Golden Throne and Bride Peak, and succeeded 
in carrying up the camp to the Chogolisa saddle, 20,784 feet. 
They had to wade all the way through deep soft snow. Up 
to this point it had been possible to use the coolies for the 
transport of equipment. They were excellent throughout, 
obedient and willing, and by this time understood perfectly 
the use of the rope on glaciers. The weather seemed to have 
mended and the Duke had an opportunity of beholding the 
marvellous prospect around him, comprising the Golden Throne 
with its series of five peaks, the Hidden Peak, the glacial basins 
of the high Baltoro and of the Godwin Austen, and to the S. 
the valley of the Kondus glacier with the important peaks, 
measured by the Topographical Survey, which flank it. A 
precipitous slope leads duwn to this glacier from the Chogolisa 
saddle. 

During the nine following days the Duke never de- 
scended below 21,000 feet. On July 11, he camped at 
21,678 feet and on the following day, with Joseph Petigax, and 
Henri and Emile Brocherel, he made a first attempt to reach the 
summit, but was turned back by a regular storm at 23,300 
feet. They came back to the camp on the Chogolisa saddle, 
where they again remained for five days blocked by an unin- 
terrupted snow-storm. On the 17th the weather seemed 
improved, and the camp was again carried up to the foot of the 
ridge higher than on the previous occasion, at 22,483 feet. On 
the 18th, at daybreak, the Duke again attempted the ascent 
with the same guides; the weather was cloudy but calm. At 
6.80 a.m. they had already reached 23,000 feet. By 7.45, 
23,458. They crossed a steep snow-slope in dense mst towards 
certain rocks which they had noticed during the preceding days 
at a point about two-thirds of the way up the rndge. By 
11 o’clock they reached the foot of these, 24,278 feet. After 
a brief period of rest they proceeded to climb over the rocks 
up to the point where they ended. By 1.30 p.m. they had 
reached the point where the rocks stop and the snow begins, 
and the mercurial barometer gave a pressure of 12.55 inches. 
This reading, corrected by reference to the observations taken 
in Leh, Srinagar, Skardo, and Gilgit, gives a heieht of 24,600 
feet. The mist was dense, the day nuld, and the condition of 
the snow very bad. They were now about 500 feet from the 
summit, The way up lay along a snow crest with a great 
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cornice on one side barely visible in the mist, while on the 
other was the precipitous wall where the snow gave no foot- 
hold. The Duke considered that the risk of proceeding in 
these conditions was too great; so at 3.80, after waiting two 
hours in vain for a break in the mist, he ordered the descent. 
By 5.80 they had returned to the camp they had left in the 
morning, and by 8 o'clock, as night was closing in, they reached 
the camp on the Chogolisa saddle. During the two hours 
which were passed in waiting upon the ridge at the greatest 
altitude which has yet been reached, the Duke had leisure to 
assure himself that neither he nor any of his three companions 
noted any special symptoms due to the altitude. Their 
pulses were regular, scarcely above a hundred a minute. During 
the whole ascent, in spite of the steepness of the slope and of 
the mass of soft snow in which they sank up to above the knee, 
the speed was slow but regular, with short halts every fifteen 
minutes, and no one felt any excessive fatigue. The breathing 
was quick but not painfully so; it was only in the last bit, 
in climbing over the rocks, that they felt a certain degree of 
breathlessness. 

An analysis of the rate of march gives the following results : 

from 23,000 to 28,500 feet altitude the rate was 860 feet 
an hour ; 
from 23,500 to 24,300 feet altitude the rate was 270 feet 
an hour ; 
from 24,300 to 24,600 feet altitude the rate was 160 fect 
only in the hour. 
The last portion of the ascent, however, was up steep rocks. 
There can be httle doubt that, had the weather permitted, three 
hours at most would have sufficed to chinb the remaining 500 
feet over snow. Had the condition of the snow been better, 
the ascent might have been considerably shortened. 

I may finally add before leaving this topic that the Duke’s 
experience contradicts the statement of Dr. Workman that 
it is almost impossible to sleep at might in camps above 20,000 
feet. He and his guides always slept well by mght in all the 
high camps, even in the one at 22,500 feet, although the whole 
four were crowded into two small Mummery tents. But during 
the prolonged sojourn at, and above, 21,000 feet, loss of 
appetite and even repugnance to food became very marked. 
I think it probable that this may be owing to a shght intoxi- 
cation by products of metabolism incompletely oxidised. 
The effect, however, is so shght that it only began to be felt 
after several weeks passed above 16,000 feet. 
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During the last three weeks the bad weather had been practi- 
cally uninterrupted. We had evidently entered the worst 
period of the monsoon. Our return was decided on by common 
consent. On July 22, the expedition reached Rdokass and 
on the 27th, Askoley, having crossed the Punmah on the rope- 
bridge. From Askoley we reached Skardo in four days by the 
short cut over the Skoro-La. The summer road over the 
Deosai plains was now followed to Cashmere, and we reached 
Srinagar on August 11. 

The photogrammetrical survey carried out by the Marchese 
Negrotto made it possible to construct a map giving the 
complete basin of the Godwin Austen glacier and a large number 
of altimetrical figures, among which I will merely mention that 
of the highest point of Broad Peak, 27,182. 

The expedition was able to ascertain that the vast formation 
comprising the Broad Peak, the Gasherbrums, and the Golden 
Throne, is composed of limestone and conglomerates, which 
it is interesting to connect with the observations of Dr. Long- 
staff who noticed the same formation in the north buttress of 
the upper Siachen Valley. I cannot conclude my lecture 
better than by quoting the words with which the Duke of the _ 
Abruzzi ended his paper read before the Italian Geographical 
Society :— 

‘On my former expeditions to Mount St. Elias and to 
Ruwenzori, the labours of my forerunners enabled me to 
achieve success ; this time I hope that after-comers may reap 
the fruit of my work and my endeavours, and climb to the 
summit of the splendid Bride Peak, along the route which I 
have traced.’ 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Siz Maurice HouzmManyn, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 1.8.0. 


Mavric—E HouzmMann was born in the year 1835 at Céthen in the 
Duchy of Anhalt, where his father was an official in the Courts of 
Justice. He studied chemistry and medicine first at Leipzig, and 
afterwards at Heidelberg under Professor Bunsen. In 1859 he 
came to London, and, through a recommendation from Bunsen, 
obtained a post in Hofmann’s laboratory. Whilst there he made 
the acquaintance of Monsieur Sylvain Van de Weyer, the Belyian 
Minister at the Court of St. James’s, who induced him to become 
his private secretary. Holzmann only accepted this position 
temporarily, as he wished to be free to devote himself to scientific 
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chemical research, which was the object he had in view in coming 
to England. 

The Van de Weyers at New Lodge were intimately acquainted 
with the younger members of the Royal Family at Windsor, and 
probably it was through this connexion that Holzmann was offered 
and accepted the post of German Secretary and Librarian in the 
young Prince of Wales’s household. He subsequently acted 
temporarily for nearly a year as German Secretary to Queen Victoria 
during the illnessand absence of the then German Secretarv, on whose 
resignation it is believed that he was offered by the Queen the substan- 
tive post. Holzmann, however, preferred to retain his position in the 
Prince of Wales’s household, and of that household or of the house- 
hold of the King (after the Prince succeeded to the throne), in one 
capacity or another, active or honorary, he remained a member 
until the day of his death. 

In addition to being German Sccretary and Librarian to the 
Prince he was subsequently appointed Private Secretary to the 
Princess of Wales, and held the latter post for many years until 
he was appointed by the Prince to the important and responsible 
office of Clerk of the Council to the Duchy of Cornwall, which he 
held until a short time before his death. As Clerk of the Council 
the entire administration of the various properties belonging to the 
Duchy was virtually placed in his hands, and his natural good 
judgment and fairness coupled with great application enabled him 
to carry out the administration with equal benefit to the interests 
of the Duchy and of the tenants connected with the property. 
The work was quite new to him and required amongst other things 
an intimate knowledge of the intricacies of English copyhold law, 
but he look it in hand with characteristic energy and determination 
and before long had obtained a complete mastery over its difficulties. 
. None of the details was allowed to escape his personal supervision, 
and his friends often wished that he would spare himself some of 
the laborious routine work which might apparently well have been 
left to subordinates. He certainly showed signs of strain and over- 
work towards the end. 

It is believed that King Edward had a very high opinion of 
Holzmann’s judgment and abilities, while Holzmann’s single- 
minded devotion to the late King was a remarkable feature in his 
character. King Edward, immediately after coming to the throne, 
showed his appreciation of Holzmann’s services and_ personal 
qualities by conferring on him the K.C.V.O., and coupling the 
bestowal of the decoration with most kind and flattering words. 

In this connexion the touching inscription in Queen Alexandra’s 
handwriting on the wreath sent by her to his funeral may be referred 
to :— In sorrowing remembrance of our dear true faithful old 
friend of 45 years’ standing from Alexandra and Edward VII.’ 

At first Holzmann climbed alone in the Eastern Alps with the 
guides Santo Siorpaes and Alessandro Lacedelli, and explored 
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very thoroughly the rock passes in the neighbourhood of Cortina 
and Auronzo. He communicated notes of his explorations to 
Ball, who proposed him for the Alpine Club, to which he was elected 
in 1874. The results of his Cortina and Auronzo work he described 
in the two articles for the ALPINE JOURNAL onthe ‘ Ampezzo, Sexten, 
Auronzo Passes.’ 

He had also made ascents in the Gross Glockner and Todi districts. 
In 1877 he commenced climbing with his friend Gaskell, and made 
out a very elaborate plan of campaign, which was most carefully 
and systematically worked out so as to enable him during his 
holiday to attend from time to time to his secretarial duties. 

Gaskell and Holzmann covered a good deal of ground during 
the season of 1877, starting with Seewies and ending with Cortina. 
The experiment was so successful that they repeated it for the 
next four years, though in 1881 Gaskell was only able to be with him 
for part of the season. During these five years they ascended 
sixty peaks and crossed twenty passes of over 10,000 feet in height. 

In later years we were generally his travelling companions, and 
he climbed extensively in the Zermatt district and in the Bernese 
Oberland and about Chamonix. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
the many explorations he accomplished in these districts, but we 
may refer to his ascent with one or both of us of the Breithorn from 
the N. side, when in exceptionally difficult conditions, the 
traverse of the Lyskamm from the Colle d’Ollen to the Riffelalp, 
crossing the Felik Joch the same day, the traverse of the Charmoz 
and ascent of the Aiguille du Dru, the ascent of the Jumeaux of 
Val Tournanche, the traverse of the Rothhorn combined with the 
passage of the Moming Pass, and the traverses of the Taschhorn 
and Matterhorn as indicating the character of his Alpine work 
in later life. On reaching the summit of the Matterhorn from 
the Italian side he was very anxious to descend by Zermatt aréte, 
and was only prevented from doing so owing to the fear of dislodging 
stones upon two parties who were attempting and later in the day 
succeeded in accomplishing the ascent from that side. 

As a mountaineer, Holzmann showed a wonderful power of 
endurance. His official correspondence was sometimes very volu- 
minous and took up a great deal of time. Often after he came 
in from an expedition, when his companions were making up 
for arrears of sleep, he would sit down and work away for hours. 
He seemed to be able to do with very little sleep and never get tired. 
Two instances of his continuous climbing are recollected by Gaskell ; 
the one at Sulden, when in eight days they climbed the Vertainspitze, 
Hohe Angelusspitze, Ortler, K6énigsspitze, Monte Cevedale, Cima 
dei Tre Signori, Monte Tresero, and crossed the Passo del Cevedale, 
while Holzmann also put in the Monte Sobretta from Santa Caterina. 
The other was in 1879 at Grindelwald, when they ascended—also 
in eight days—the Wetterhorn, Schreckhorn, Ménch, Jungfrau 
and Eiger, and crossed the Jungfrau Joch. 
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As a climber he was wonderfully sure-footed and particularly 
good on rocks: his very especial excellence was his foot work in 
traversing smooth rocks, an art he had learnt and perfected with 
Santo in the Dolomites : in this particular he excelled most amateurs 
and came near to a first-class guide. He was absolutely safe, 
moreover, on ice and snow, where, however, he was perhaps not quite 
so thoroughly at home as onrock—he used to say himself that he had 
come a little too late to this branch of mountaineering. It was only, 
however, in comparison with his superior excellence as a cragsman 
that this can be said of his icemanship. The latter was also of a 
hizgh standard and possessed, as has already been mentioned, the 
crowning merit of all, that it was absolutely safe. His calm courage 
and iron nerve rendered him an eminently desirable companion in a 
tight place. 

At one time he attended the Club meetings regularly and some- 
times spoke at them—but for some years he had ceased to do this, 
and his personality is probably unknown to the present generation of 
members. He served on the committee of the Club from 1884 
to 1886 and was elected Vice-President of the Club in 1887. 

Holzmann was devoted to music, especially to classical music, 
and he had also a keen appreciation and knowledge of painting 
and sculpture—more particularly of the latter. These qualities 
made him a most interesting and delightful companion. 

Coin-collecting was a special hobby of his, and his collection was 
a valuable and extensive one. 

He also possessed a valuable Alpine library. 

The last year in which Holzmann retained guides and engaged 
In serious mountaineering was in 1894. He alwavs said that he 
should retire from active mountaineering when he was sixty years 
old (1895), and he kept his word, although he was often sorely 
tempted to return to the war-path. 

After 1894 he went nearly every year to the Riffelalp, becoming 
more and more attached to this beautiful spot as time went on, 
and no one knew the numerous and comparatively unfrequented 
side-walks of the neighbourhood as he did. 

He preserved his vigour as a walker to the end, and in 1908, the 
last year we spent together at the Riffelalp, he was in wonderfully 
good form. 

His last illness in 1909 was short and unexpected, and when it 
seized him he was actually preparing for an expedition to Madrid 
to study the gallery of paintings there. 

The keynote of Holzmann’s character was thoroughness and 
earnestness. His standard of life and work was very high, and 
consequently he may have seemed to be somewhat severe at times 
in his judgment of others and may have appeared to make scarcely 
sufficient allowance for human frailty ; but this was after all to a 
great extent on the surface only, and beneath a somewhat cold and 
severe exterior lay hidden a great wealth of tenderness and warmth 
of heart which showed itself in numberless acts of kindness to those 
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in illness or distress. He was the most unselfish man we have ever 
met, and all who knew him well will feel that by his death they 
have lost one of the truest and most steadfast of friends. 
We wish to express our thanks to Gaskell for much of the materials 
for this notice. 
G. F. G. 
W. E. D. 


C. A. O. BAUMGARTNER. 


WE have to record the loss of a very early mountaineer. The 
number of men, whether within or outside this club, who were 
climbing at the time of its foundation, 1s now lamentably small ; but 
here we have the case of a man who attacked a first-class peak no 
less than fifty-nine years ago, and long before the club was even 
thought of. It may therefore well be doubted whether among 
amateurs, oreven among guides, there is left another who began his 
Alpine career so long ago. 

Charles Astry Octavius Baumgartner was of Swiss extraction, 
and born in the year 1825, He was sent to Toppfer’s celebrated 
school at Geneva, and the English side of his education was cared 
for at Rugby and at Oriel College, Oxford, where he won a scholar- 
ship. In the year 1845 he went out to Meran and made a long stay in 
Tyrol, then in 1849, after taking his degree, he spent many months 
near Windermere, and the next year, being at Wastdale Head, he was 
told of an almost unscaleable rock called the Pillar Stone. He was 
led to the foot of it by Will Ritson, whose story of how he watched 
the successful ascent is racily retold in one of Edwin Waugh’s books. 
The name is, if I remember right, there given as Baumgarten and 
‘Auld Will’ himself usually disguised it still further as Bomgarden. 
The local paper described him as the only tourist to accomplish the 
exploit, and went on to describe his subsequent ascent of Scafell 
from Mickledoor. This was in the late summer of 1850. Next year 
he found his way to Grindelwald, and made his gallant attack on 
the Jungfrau ; but, as eighteen years ago I persuaded him to publish 
in this Journal a very interesting letter which he wrote about his 
expedition at the time, it 1s unnecessary to say more about it here; 
but it 1s worth recalling that he then had the distinction of being 
probably the very first employer of that great guide Christian Almer. 
Had the pair continued together for a few seasons who knows how 
many of the triumphs of our early members they might have fore- 
stalled ? but the employer’s adventurous spirit was fired to enthusiasm 
by the discoveries of gold in Australia, and in company with one of his 
many brothers he crossed the Ocean to seck his fortune at the diggings. 

He reached Melbourne early in 1853, and returned to England 
towards the close of 1861, not materially richer than he went. His 
letters show the indomitable courage and good temper with which 
he met every kind of discomfort and disappointment. They are 
excellent reading and very striking to anyone who knows Melbourne 
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and Victoria under the marvellously changed conditions of the 
present day. 

During the twenty years following his return to Europe he became 
rather a recluse, reading and writing far into (and sometimes night 
through) the night, with the result that he gradually dropped nearly 
all outdoor exercise. He was, however, a keen and powerful skater, 
and for many years he was a regular feature of the University boat- 
race—a sturdy greybeard, with ruddy cheek and happy smile, 
paddling his canoe up to the finish at Mortlake; but except on that 
one day of the year the canoe hardly ever issued from its shed. 

Consequently when he and I first met (now more than a quarter 
of a century ago) his feet were the worst part of him. We had 
several climbs together in Cumberland, and though the approaches 
often proved trying to him, when once the rocks were reached his 
grip and the lifting power of his arms were wonderful, and left me in 
no doubt that in his prime he must have been an exceptional 
climber. He was a charming companion, highly intelligent, even 
tempered and considerate, and though his last few years were clouded 
by eye troubles (peculiarly depressing to a diligent reader and 
writer) he was always cheerful, and to the last never lost two of the 
best things in life—keen sense of humour and love of the great 


mountains. 
W. P. H.-S. 
PERCY RICHARD PARKINSON. 


By the death of Percy Parkinson early in the year the Club lost a 
young member of great promise. 

Educated at the Burnley Grammar School, the Leys School and 
Caius College, Cambridge, he took up medical studies, and after having 
gained his hospital experience at St. Bartholomew's and the West 
London hospitals, he accepted a post in the Research Laboratories 
of Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome, where he had already at the time 
of his death—he was only thirty—done excellent work. 

Whatever he took in hand he did with characteristic energy and 
thoroughness, and there 1s little doubt that Lis breakdown was due 
to overwork. Acting on the advice of a London physician, he went 
in February last to Cannes, and though at first his health seemed to 
improve, he became suddenly worse after a chill and steadily lost 
ground. A rally gave some hopes of a recovery, but a relapse 
followed and his condition became practically hopeless. He passed 
away on May 23. 

From his earhest days he had been fond of sport and had played 
both cricket and football with success. His special pleasure, how- 
ever, Was mountaineering, He was a frequent visitor at Wastdale 
Head, and had climbed extensively in Cumberland, the Snowdon 
district and Scotland. 

His Swiss climbing began in the Zermatt district in 1901, and from 
that time he paid regular visits to the Alps, during which he ascended 
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many of the great peaks. On one occasion in 1905 he, in company 
with Mr. F. Whelan, A.C., crossed the Matterhorn from the Schwarzsee 
Hotel, and regained Zermatt by the Furgg Joch on the same night. 

In the year 1907 he visited the Canadian Rockies, and a paper 
describing his expeditions appeared in the ‘Alpine Journal’ for 
August 1908. 

His last season was spent in the Mont Blanc district, and the 
holiday ended with the traverse of Mont Blanc from Courmayeur to 
Chamonix without guides. He and his companion, Mr. Nevile 
Done, spent the night at the Quintino Sella hut, and in spite of a long 
delay caused by a dropped rucksack, they reached the summit at 
3.35 P.M., and Chamonix, in rain and darkness, shortly before 9 P.M. 
His companion writes, ‘It was a splendid expedition, a worthy 
tribute to his skill and friendship which gave it success.’ 

He was of a quiet and somewhat reserved disposition, and while 
he greatly endeared himself to those with whom he climbed, it was 
difficult for those who only met him casually to know the kindly and 
genuine comradeship of his character. He had a real love for the 
mountains and a considerable knowledge of them, so that his 
companions in his numerous guidceless climbs instinctively looked to 
his judgment in regard to such matters as the choice of route or the 
condition of the snow. 

But all too soon his eager, strenuous life has been cut off, and, as his 
great friend writes, ‘ There isa melancholy satisfaction in the thought 
that his mountaineering career should have received its consumma- 
tion on the highest summit of the Alps, but alas! that it should have 
ended there.’ 


H. L. J. 
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TuE following new books have been added since July :— 


Abraham, George D. Mountain adventures at home and abroad. 
8vo, pp. x, 308: plates. London, Methuen [1910]. 7/6 nett 
Arber, E. A. Newall. Plant life in Switzerland. Being an account in simple 
language of the natural history of alpine plants. 
8vo, pp. xxiv, 355; plates. London, Murray, 1910. 7/i nett 
A description in popular language of the life of various plants in the 
Alps above 5000 feet, describing their various adaptations to their 
peculiar surroundings as to amount of moisture, soil, etc. The 
book is a most interesting one for the general reader who takes some 
interest in alpine plants that he has seen while travelling, as there 
is an entire absence of the dry detail necessary in a purely scientitical 
botanical work. For this very reason it is not of use—and not 
intended to be of use—for merely ‘ spotting’ flowers. 
Bierbaum, Paul W. Im Acroplan iiber die Alpen. Geo. Chavez’ Simplonflug. 
8vo, pp. 123: plates. Zurich, Orell Fiissli, 1910. M. 2 
A fully illustrated account of the recent flight across the Simplon, which 
unfortunately ended in the death of the aviator. 
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Bourdilion, F. W. Ode in Defence of the Matterhorn against the Proposed 
Railway to its Summit. London, Rice [191U0} — 1/- 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 6: plate. 

Bruce, Major the Hon. C.G. Twenty years in the Himalaya. 


8vo, pp. xvi, 335; map, plates. London, Arnold, 1910. 16/- nett. 
Camenisch. Carl. Im Banne der Aipen. Gocthe, Schetfel und C. F. Meyer in 
Graubtinden. Chur, Schuler, 1910. M. 1 


8vo0, pp. 80. 

Contents :—Gcethe als Prophet d. alpinen Wintersporta: J. V. Scheffel 
und das Engadin: C. F. Meyer in den Bindner Bergen. 

Conway, Sir Martin. The Alps from end to end. 
8vo, pp. 381: ill. London, Nelson [1910]. 1/- 

Ferrero, Felice. The Valley of Aosta. A Descriptive and Historical Sketch 
of an Alpine Valley Noteworthy in Story and Monument. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 336: map, plates. New York and London, Putnam, 1910 

A book on the Roman and medieval history of the Valley an:l a 
description of its present condition, people, peaks, passes, mountain- 
climbing, cte. 

Gaveson, W. Alpine Plants at Home; see Wright, W. P. 

Hamer, 8. H. The Dolomites. With sixteen illustrations in colour by Harry 
Rountree. London, Methuen, 1910. 12/- 
8vo, pp. xii, 305; col. plates. 

A general description of the district, with two chapters on climbing 
by W. J. Williams. The illustrations are up to the usual average 
of such coloured plates. 

Joanne, Paul. Itinéraire général de la France. Savoie. 


8vo, pp. 67%, xxxil, 477: mapa. Paris, Hachette, 1910. Fr. 7.50 
—-—- Itinéraire général de la France. Dauphine. = (Redigé par M. Maurice 
Paillon). Paris, Hachette, 1910. Fr. 7.50 
8vo, pp. 88%, xxxvili, 588: mapa. 
Kronfeld, Dr E. M. Das Edelweiss. Wien, Heller [1910] 


8vo, pp. 86: ill. 
A description of the plant. 
Larden, Walter. Recollections of an old mountaincer. 


8vo, pp. xvill, 320: plates. London, Arnold, 1910. 14/- nett 
Luchner-Egloff, Dr. Das Stubaital. 1910. M.1 
8vo, pp. 16, map. 
—-— Das Zillertal. 1910. M.1 


8vo, pp. 24: map. 
The two above form Nos. J] and 2 of the Alpenfiihrer der deutschen 
Alpenzeitung, Munchen. 

Paillon, M. See Joanne. P., Dauphiné. 

Purtscheller, L. und H. Hess.) Der Hochtourist in den Ostalpen. I. Bd. 
Bayerische u. Nordtiroler Kalkalpen, Nord-Ritische Alpen, Octztaler 
Alpen, Ortler. und Adametlo- Alpen. Meyers Reisebiicher. 4. Aut. 
8vo, pp. 476: maps. Leipzig ue. Wien, Bibliogr. Institut, 1910. M. 4 

The remaining two volumes are to be issued in IYTL. 
Rabl, Josef. Kleiner illustrierter Fithrer auf der Tauernbahn und_ ihren 


Zuganyslinien. Wien und Leipzig, Hartleben, 1911 [i.e. 1910] 
8v0, pp. Vili, 152: maps, plates. 

Spemann’s Alpen-Kalendar. 1911. M. 2 
8vo, ill. 

Switzerland. Guide des hotels ect pensions. Stations d'été en Suisse et en 
Haute Savoie, 191O-11. Geneva, Frorcisen, 1910 


8vo, pp. 70; ill. 
Copies may be had gratis at the Alpine Club. 

—— The white season in Switzerland, Savoy, and the Vosges. A special 
illustrated guide for winter resorts. = Geneva, Anglo-Amer. Assoc., 1910 
8vo, pp. 64: ill 

Copies may be had gratis at the Alpine Club. 
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Topfler, R. Derniers voyages en zigzag ou excursions d’un pensionnat en 
vacances dans les cantons suisses et sur le revers italien des Alpes. 
8vo, 2 vols: ill. Geneve, Jullien, 1910. Fr. 7 

Vol. 1 contains :—Excursions dans les Alpes 1832, Voyage 4 Milan 1833, 
Voyave & Chamonix 1835. 

Vol. 2 contains :—Oberland 1835, Voyage en zigzag par monts et par 
vaux 1836. 

Williams, W. J. Sce Hamer, S. H., The Dolomites. 

Wintersport in den ésterreich. Alpen. Herausg. v. k. k. Eisenbahnministerium. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 32: ill 1910 

Workman, F. B. and W. H. Peaks and glaciers of Nun Kun. A record of 
pioneer-exploration and mountaineering in the Punjab Himalaya. 
8vo, pp. xv, 204: map, ill. London, Constable, 1909 

Wright, Walter P. Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens illustrated in colour. 
Described by Walter P. Wright. With notes on ‘ Alpine Plants at Home’ 
by William Graveson. London, Headley [1910] 
8vo. pp. 292: plates. 

A work on the making of alpine and rock gardens, with elaborate 
description of plants, soils, etc. The plates are very excellent and 
the text practically verv useful. 

Younghusband, Sir Francis. Kashmir. Painted by Major E. Molyneux. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 283; 70 col. plates. London, Black, 1909 

The text and the plates are much above the average of the series of 
which this work is one. The text is full of interest for the traveller, 
historian and sportsman, and is charmingly written. 

—— India and Tibet. A _ history of the relations which have subsisted 
bet ween the two countries from the time of Warren Hastings to 1910; 
with a particular account of the Mission to Lhasa of 1904. 

Imp. 8vo, pp. xvi, 455; maps, plates. London, Murray, 1910. 21/- nett. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1910. 


Eastern Graians 


Monte Ruse (3174 m. = 10,414 ft. New Italian Map). Mont 
Favret (3167 m. = 10,390 ft. New Italian Map). August 6, 1910. 
Mr. G. Yeld with Benjamin Pession of Val Tournanche reached 
the Col de Mesoncles or Charbonniére (9567 ft.) between the Gran 
Nomenon and the Mont Favret in company with Mr. G. P. Baker. 
Mr. Baker then remained on the Col for purposes of photography 
while Mr. Yeld and Pession after reaching the west side of the Col 
proceeded across various gullies and ridges always gradually ascend- 
ing till they came to an aréte of the Monte Ruje, which falls into 
the Val Savaranche ; by the flank of this ridge, and for the last bit 
by the ridge itself, they reached the summit in about 2 hrs. walking 
from the Charbonniére Col—view fine. They then passed from this 
summit to that of the Mont Favret, where they found a much ruined 
cairn. The Monte Ruje was first ascended in 1832. Of the Mont 
Favret no ascent seems to be recorded; ‘Del M. Favret non 
conosce alcuna ascensione’ says the Bollettino del C.A.I. Num. 
72, page i1., so that the builders of the ruined cairn are unknown. 
The party then descended the E. ridge of the Mont Favret for 
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some distance and then traversed across the N. face, generally 
descending, till they reached a sort of ridge from which they were 
able to traverse the E. face and so rejoin their morning route to the 
Col Charbonniére. The traverse of the N. face was not altogether 
easy, as In one or two places steps had to becut in steep ice. There 
was much more snow everywhere than would be met with in an 
ordinary season. 

Punta Rom or POINTE DE TraAJo (New Italian Map, 3119 m. = 
10,233 ft.). Punta LavincussE (2863 m. = 9393 ft. same Map). 
August 8, 1910.—Messrs. G. P. Baker and G. Yeld with Benjamin 
and Henri Pession made a new ascent of the Punta Rom by one of 
the ridges on its N. face. There were no dithculties except from the 
rotten character of the rocks. When the party reached the summit 
Mr. G. P. Baker and Henri Pession stayed to photograph, and after- 
wards descended to the Col Trajo and so returned to camp at Gran 
Nomenon. Mr. Yeld and Benjamin Pession climbed, they believe, 
all the points in the long ridge which runs E. from the summit of the 
Punta Rom. These points were twelve or fourteen in number and 
included the P. Lavincusse of the New Map. They did not trv to 
climb the Becca Dentavu, the last and lowest point in the ridge, as the 
hour was too late. Thev descended into the Trajo vallev from 
which the numerous points in the ridge looked quite formidable, and 
so reached Epinel and Cogne. Storms threatened several times but 
the weather did not break till late in the mght. The views were of 
great beautv—effects of sun and cloud being exceptionally fine. The 
times taken by the party would be misleading, as so much time was 
spent in halts and searching for flowers. 

Cot TO THE NoRTH OF THE Cima DI Leviona (New Italian Map) 
(3333 m. = 10,935 ft.). August 12, 1910.—Rev. E. A. Aldridge and 
Messrs. G. W. Lloyd and G. Yeld with Benjamin Pession reached this 
Col in about 3 hrs. 50 min. (halts included) from the King’s 
Hunting Camp on the Col de Lauzon route. The ascent was made 
by the Glacier del Tuf of the New Map, and was almost entirely 
over snow. The party descended a little way on the Val Savaranche 
side of the Col and then climbed the Cima di Leviona in 48 min. 
by the ridge by which Mr. Yeld and Benjamin Pession had 
descended in 1909. (‘ A. J.’ vol. xxiv. p. 676.) They descended 
by the N. ridge for a short distance and then by the flank of the N. 
ridge over snow in perfect condition till they rejoined their morning’s 
route on the Glacier del Tuf. The end of the glacier was reached 
in 1 hr. 14 min. (halts included). 

NortH PEAK OF THE PaTRI (3558 m. = 11.674 ft.). Soutn PEak 
OF THE PATRI (3581 m. = 11,748 ft.).. August 15, 1910.—Messrs. G. P. 
Baker and G. Yeld with Benjamin and Henri Pession made the first 
ascent of the N. Peak and a new ascent of the S. Peak from the 
N. Peak. From a camp close to the Monei chalets they went 
up to the Colle Patri, 3382 m.= 11,096 ft. (New Italian Map), 
which was reached from the W. by 8. G. Bobba, with the porter 
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V. Jeantet, on July 25, 1890. (Rivista Mensile, 1890, p. 196.) The 
pass does not seem to have been traversed. Some of the rock work 
on the (true) right of the snow couloir, which leads from the lower 
glacier of the Patri to the Col, was by no meanseasy. Time, 5 hours 
(halts included). The party then worked round to the Valeille side 
of the N. Peak of the Patri and reached the summit over snow and 
rocks in places requiring much care in 1 hr. 40 min. (halts included). 
From the North Peak they descended to the depression between it 
and the South Peak, and so in 30 min. gained the latter by a very 
steep snow slope in excellent condition. Thev descended by what 
the New Map calls the Glacier of the Péne Blanche to the Glacier 
of the Coupé di Monci, of the same map, and so regained the Monei 
Chalets. On the rocks between the two last mentioned glaciers, 
they found a wonderful number of plants of Eritrichium nanum in 
full bloom, growing under damper conditions than usual, as there 
was much water from melting snow falling in many places; in fact 
the party had once or twice to traverse under miniature waterfalls. 


Mont Blane Group. 


AIGUILLE RouGE DE ROcHEFortT (name given to the point marked 
‘3096 ’ = 10,216 ft. on the Imfeld map). July 14, 1910.—Messrs. 
W. A. Wills, E. H. F. Bradby, and C. Wilson ascended this point, 
by way of the Rochefort Glacier and the W. face, to a col on the 
aréte just N. of the summit, which was easily gained thence. They 
believed the peak to have been hitherto unascended, but found a 
cairn on the top. There was nothing to show by whom, or by 
what route, the first ascent had been made, but the many loose 
stones in the difficult chimney leading up to the aréte seem to 
indicate that this route is a new one. 

Mont DE JeTouta (Height on the Imfeld map ‘3345’ = 
11,038 ft.). July 19, 1910.—The same party ascended this peak by 
the S. aréte. ‘The cards of three parties were found on the top, 
the ascent in two cases being stated as made from the north. The 
third party did not mention the route by which they had ascended, 
but probably they also had come from the Col du Géant Cabane 
by way of the Marbrées ridge. It is believed that an ascent was 
made, many years agc, by Emile Rey, by way of the S. aréte, but 
no record has been traced. 

Mont RovucE DE GRUETTA (name given to the point W. of 
Gruetta, marked ‘ 3457’ = 11,408 ft. on the Imfeld map). July 28, 
1910.—The same party, with Mr. J. H.W icks, made the first ascent 
of this point, by the Gruetta Glacier and the S. aréte. The 
climb was a long one, and full of varied interest. 

Monts Rouges (pE TRIOLET). SovutH Summit (3274 metres 
10,742 ft.).—On August 1, 1909, Mr. H. O. Jones with Laurent Croux, 
starting from the Triolet Hut, reached the rocks on the south side 
of the broad couloir between the two peaks in 20 minutes. These 
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rocks were ascended, bearing gradually to the south until the south- 
west ridge descending from the peak was reached and followed 
to the summit in two hours. One passage only, an overhanging 
crack, offered any difhculty. No feasible route from this point to 
the higher summit could be seen. so a descent was made to a terrace, 
running round the east face of the peak, and this was followed until, 
owing to a recent rock fall which had cut the terrace and barred 
further progress, the partv were foreed to descend and reached the 
Glacier de Pré de Bar in five hours from the hut. 

NorTH SUMMIT (3311 metres = 10,889 ft.).—On August 24, 1910, 
Mr. H. O. Jones with Miss Jones and Henri Brocherel, after having 
been forced to retreat, when near the summit on August 22, by a 
sudden storm, started from Courmayeur and reached the broad 
couloir at the base of the peaks at 8 a.m. The rocks on the south 
side of the couloir were ascended, the couloir was then crossed and 
the rocks on its north side mounted, near a waterworn channel. 
to a well-defined yap in the ridge descending from the higher peak 
in 40 minutes. The steep slabs of a subsidiary ridge slightly north 
of the main ridge were now followed for 20 minutes, until an easy 
traverse of about 25 yards to the south-east led to a well-marked, 
grey, waterworn channel. This and the dithcult slabs on its (true) 
left side were ascended until the channel could be regained bv a 
short traverse and a slight descent. The route now bore slightly 
to the right until the main south ndge overlooking the couloir was 
reached, and this was followed to the summit in 1 hr. 20 minutes 
from the easy traverse. It was then found that it would be possible 
to reach this peak from the lower peak ascended last: vear. 

The ridge leading from the north summit of the Monts Rouges to 
the Aiguille de Tnolet was then followed over two smaller peaks 
to a well-defined couloir leading down towards the Triolet Glacier. 
and the descent was made by this couloir and the rocks on its right 
side to the screes whence the hut was reached in three hours from 
the summit. 

This expedition is interesting and the climbing is more difficult 
than that involved in the traverse of the Charmoz. 

Rocuer pu Mont Biane (3873 m. = 12,707 ft.).—TRAVERSE 
OF THE RIDGE FROM SOUTH TO Nortn. The mountain forms a long 
ridge running from north to south, on which there are five well- 
marked peaks differing little in height ; for convenience of reference 
these will be numbered from south to north. 

The south summit (No. 1) was ascended on June 27, 1907, by 
Messrs H. O. Jones, O. Eckenstein and <A. E. Bellars (A. J.’ XNiil. 
647). 

Summits Nos. 2 and 3 were ascended by Dr. Carl Blodig and 
Mr. Eckenstein on July 15, 1907, while the north summit (No. 5), 
the highest, was ascended by Dr. Blodig and Mr. E. T. Compton on 
July 12, 1908 (Zeit. d. D.O.A.V. 1909, xl. 160), direct from the upper 
basin of the Glacier du Mont Blane. 
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On August 19, 1910, Mr. H. O. Jones, with Henri Brocherel and a 
porter, starting from the Quintino Sella Hut, ascended directly to 
the S. foot of the peak in 1 br. 20 min. The rocks on the west 
of the couloir, which descends from the ridge to the glacier in a 
S. direction, were ascended until the summit ridge was reached and 
followed to the foot of the first summit, which was climbed direct 
(leaving the route of 1907 on the right) in 30 minutes from the snow. 
The second peak was reached in 20 minutes, and the third in 10 
minutes more. The north face of peak No. 3is very steep for about 
90 ft., consequently, though the holds are adequate, a supplementary 
rope was used by the last man to descend. The small peak No. 4 was 
then climbed and descended by the same route, on its west side, and 
the foot of the north summit (No. 5) was reached in 40 minutes from 
the third summit. The rocks of the north peak are entirely different 
from those forming the rest of the mountain; its steep, grey slabs 
were ascended for about 90 ft. to the ridge, the broken crest of which 
was followed to the summit in 20 minutes. The weather, which had 
been very threatening and had caused the party to move as rapidly 
as possible, now improved. The descent was made by the rocks on 
the north of the couloir, descending from the north peak, and then 
by the couloir itself to the glacier in 25 minutes, whence the hut was 
reached in 30 minutes and Courmaveur in 4 hours more. 

This expedition presents no particular difficulty, but the climbing 
is interesting throughout and the rocks are sound for the greater 
part of the route. 


Pennine -Alps. 


From THE WEISSHORN HtT TO THE Upper BASIN OF THE BIES 
GLactER.*—On August 13, 1910, Messrs C. F. Meade and L. W. 
Rolleston, with the wuides Pierre Blanc of Bonneval and Josef Loch- 
matter of St. Niklaus, left the Weisshorn Hut at 4.15 a.m., their 
object being to see whether climbs on the N. side of the Weisshorn 
could be conveniently made from there. The direction was at first 
parallel to that of the usual route up the Weisshorn, and led over 
gentle snow slopes in bad condition to the higher and more westerly 
of two passes. These passes lead across the lower portion of the E. 
aréte of the Weisshorn. The higher pass was crossed, and its N. 
somewhat crevassed slope was descended till an easy gully led, in 
2 hrs. 25 min. actual going from the Hut, up on to the plateau of the 
Bies Glacier above its formidable icefall. The top of the Bieshorn 
was reached in a blizzard in 5} hrs. actual going from the Hut. 

MATTERHORN (4505 m. = 14,781 ft.).\—TRAVERSE OF THE UPPER 
PART OF THE TIEFENMATTEN Face.—QOn August 19, 1910, Miss M. 
T. Meyer, of Girton College, Cambridge, with the guides Christian 
Jossi the younger of Grindelwald and Dévouassoud Gaspard of St, 


* See note 4. J. xxv. p. 275 seq. 
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Christophe, left the Italian Hut at 6 a.m. Arrived at the N. end of 
the Tyndall aréte, they saw that the conditions would probably prevent 
their reaching the summit by the ordinary route. They accordingly, 
at Jossi’s suggestion, proceeded about 100 yards further and then 
traversed nearly horizontally the Tiefenmatten face to the Zmutt 
aréte which was reached at a point ‘more than an hour from the 
top.’ The snow on the face was good, but care was necessary and 
only one moved at a time. 

[This route is a variation of Carrel’s Galerie and crosses the face 
at a lower level. Carrel’s Galerie starts from the Col Feéliciué, a 
point on the Italian ridge about 25 to 30 min. above the Enjambeée 
and about 20 min. below the foot of the Echelle. It follows, roughly 
horizontally, the base of the final cliffs in which the face ends and 
which offer some handhold, whilst the angle of the face on one’s 
left hand is not nearly so steep as an inspection from below leads 
one to expect. The Galerie is interrupted at a point not far from 
the Zmutt aréte, so that it is necessary to make a short descent toa 
lower ledge sloping up to the Zmutt aréte whence the summit is 
reached without any great difficulty in about 30 minutes. 

It will be remembered that Carrel, when making the first passage 
of this face in 1865, gained the Galerie by a dithcult, apparently 
ascending, traverse, but on the return followed the Galerie through- 
out. . 

Sir Edward Davidson in 1895 quitted the Italian ridge ‘ about 
20 minutes very easy yoing’ from the Enjambée and gained, by a 
difficult ascending traverse, the Galerie about half way across and 
which he then followed. When crossing this face in 1906 the same 
mountaineer appears to have followed the ordinary Galerve route 
described more fully above. Other ascents by this route have been 
made under the leadership of the late Daniel Maquignaz and by 
Miss Brodigan, under the guidance of the late Jean Baptiste 
Pélissier. When the rocks are dry the passage of the Galerie, although 
requiring great care, is certainly not one that need be avoided by 
a party of capable mountaineers. ] 

ZINAL ROTHHORN (4223 m.= 13,856 ft.).—THE SourH-WEsT 
WALL, WITH THE PASSAGE OF THE ROTHHORN GABEL-JOCH.—From 
the Dent Blanche, on August 19, we had noticed the snow-covered 
condition of the slabs on the W. face of the Rothhorn. That the 
snow was sound we deduced from the fact that on the corresponding 
face of the Dent Blanche an ascent or descent could have been 
made with care at any point between the Ferpécle aréte and the 
Wandfluh. We were encouraged therefore to attempt the passage 
of, possibly, the most unreasonable pass between Zinal and Zermatt, 
the Rothhorn-gabel-joch, with the added charm of following a new 
line up the Rothhorn, as our final climb for a successful season. On 
August 24 we—Marcus Heywood, Josef Knubel, and myself—left the 
Hotel Monte Rosa at 1.15 a.m. Climbing from Zermatt direct was 
frequent in this season’s uncertain weather. We reached the top of 
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the Tnfthorn, by the South aréte, in 5} hours. Affixing irons, we 
traversed the icefall and contoured round below the W. face of the 
Rothhorn, reaching a point on the bergschrund below the ‘ Gabel ’ 
and, roughly, midway between the S. aréte and the rib ascended by 
Sir Martin Conway * in }? hour. Thence we chipped steps directly 
up the snow-covered slabs of the S.W. face. The snow was excel- 
lently hard, with only occasional flakes of ice. Here and there the 
smooth granite broke through and suggested how unattractive 
would be this face in a fine season. Protected from the sun we could 
enjoy the ascent without afterthought or hurry. Our only peril 
came from a party far above us, who were clearing the ice off the 
awkward traverse from the Gabel on to the W. face, on the ordinary 
route from Zermatt. Falling an indefinite number of thousand 
feet, the small ice fragments gave us a few anxious minutes. One 
spinning particle, not the size of a waistcoat button, struck Knubel 
on the head, stunning him for the moment. There was no other 
incident, except a delicate slanting traverse up slabs and_ice- 
pockets that met us a few hundred feet below the ridge. We 
emerged exactly on the Gabel, in 2} hours from the bergschrund. 
Leaving a sack and the irons here, to bind us to return and complete 
the crossing of the pass, we made for the summit, finding even this 
familiar ridge in none too easy humour. Even the usual com- 
fortable summit rocks were covered with nine feet of old snow. 
From the hotel over the Trifthorn and back to the summit took 
in all 8? hours. The descent to Zermatt took 43 hours, the 
snow requiring very careful treatment and the rocks being much 
covered. 

The route offers a pleasant variant for a snowy year. It can be 
followed at a time when the ridges are closed with ice or unpleasant 
with wind. 

G. W. Youna. 


HOHBERGHORN (4226 m.= 13,863 ft.) —ASCENTBY N.E. Face. July 
29, 1910.—Two parties, Dr. O. K. Williamson with the guides Jean 
Maitre and Heinrich Fux, and Mr. H. Symons with Franz Lochmatter, 
accomplished this climb together. Having left the Mischabel hut at 
9.10 a.M. they reached the Windjoch at 6.25 a.m. Leaving this 
col ten minutes later they traversed snow slopes proceeding more 
or less in a W. direction. After five minutes’ halt among some 
séracs they reached at 7.35 a.m. the foot of the N.E. face of the peak 
at a point immediately beneath some séracs which are high up on 
the 8.E. portion of the face. They started the ascent of the face at 
7.52 a.M. Having easily crossed the beryschrund, they ascended the 
slope by good snow, which gradually became steeper and at its 
steepest point was at an angle of fully 50°. Having ascended 
directly towards the seracs they bore slightly to the right and had 


* A. J. ix. p. 108 : and Climbers’ Guide to the Central Pennine Alps, p. 103. 
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to cut a few steps in the underlying ice. Having reached a point a 
short distance above the séracs thev halted from 8.52 till 9.5 a.m. 
Thence they continued practically straight up the face, the angle 
being slightly less steep than below, and had again to cut steps for 
a short distance in ice beneath the snow. They reached the summit 
at 9.28 a.m. Leaving it at 10.7 a.m. they traversed the ridge to 
the Stecknadelhorn (10.49 a.m.) whence they descended to the col 
between that peak and the Nadelhorn (Oberstecknadeljoch), 11 a.m. 

OBERSTECKNADELJOCH.—Descent on N.E. side—At about 
11.30 a.m. the two above-mentioned parties descended the snow slope 
in this direction. The slope soon became extremely steep (very 
good snow) so that for a hundred or two feet they descended back- 
wards. Below the bergschrund they traversed the snow slopes to 
the right and so reached the N.E. aréte of the Nadelhorn at 12.15 
P.M. Thence they descended to the Windjoch and after a five 
minutes’ halt proceeded to the Mischabel hut (reached at 1.35 p.M.). 

The Oberstecknadeljoch seems to have been first reached from the 
S.W. in 1882 by Messrs. Ellerman and Passavant.* but the N.E. 
slopes do not appear to have been traversed previously to the above- 
described expedition. 

The route up the N.E. face of the Hohberghorn was probably a 
safe one on this occasion as the snow was in remarkably fine condition, 
but it is emphatically not an expedition which can be recommended 
save under exceptional conditions. 

STECKNADELHORN (4235 m. = 13.896 ft.).—AScENT By N.E. 
ARETE.—Aucust 22,1910. Dr. O. K. Wilhamson with Jean Maitre 
and Heinrich Fux after leaving the Mischabel hut at 5.14 a.m. reached 
the Windjoch (having halted five minutes) at 6.40 a.m. ; five minutes 
later they started up the N.E. aréte of the Nadelhorn, on which they 
halted from 7.8 till 7.16 a.m. They then turned to the nght from 
the aréte and traversed the snow slopes on the whole in a W. 
direction. They passed beneath the bergschrund and some séracs 
and above a large overhanging serac. From here they crossed 
horizontally a very steep ice slope in order to reach the N.E. aréte 
of the Stecknadelhorn. They ascended the aréte. This was first of 
all of rock, steep and difficult. Some loose rocks were then met with. 
Good snow followed, then another steep portion of the aréte with 
sharp rock edges jutting out from the snow was met with. Some 
snow at an easier angle, on part of wluch underlying ice exacted step- 
cutting, and then easy rocks led to the summit, which was reached at 
9.38 a.M. After half an hour’s halt falling snow followed by a snow 
and thunder storm drove the party down to the col between the 
Stecknadelhorn and Hohberghorn, whence by the Festijoch they 
descended to Randa. The snow during the ascent of the actual peak 
was good, and the climb a very fine one, which under good conditions, 
such as those experienced, can be most strongly recommended. 


* Alpine Journal, xi. 175; xiii. 413. 
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Arctic Norway. 


I have received the following notes from my friend Schjelderup, 
and it is no small pleasure to know that the three most remarkable 
ascents which were made were planned at the table where I am 
now writing, with the aid of maps, photographs taken by Dr. Collie 
and Dr. Ouston, and rough sketches of my own. Apparently 
perfect weather prevailed the whole time. 

I quote the following from a letter which I wrote to Hr. A. Aars, 
the president of the Norske Turist Forening, which club he repre- 
sented at the A. C. Jubilee. This letter he inserted in English in 
the leading Christiania Paper ‘ Aftenposten,’ September 8. 

*Stedtind, the first mountain climbed by our friends this summer 
in Nordland, is probably the most remarkable natural obelisk in 
the world, especially when seen from Stedfjord. It is not beautiful, 
and, with the exception of a narrow shore of loose stones, probably 
a lateral moraine of an ancient glacier, this wicked- looking monolith 
rises to the stupendous height of 5200 feet* out of the blue waters 
of the fjord. I maintain ‘that the word ‘monolith’ is correct, 
though it is not easy to imagine the existence of one single stone 
being 5200 feet in height. Some two-thirds of the height there is cer- | 
tainly a ledge or a crack, which runs diagonally up and across the 
face of the rock; so the captious critic may, if he likes to do so, claim 
that the mountain consists of two stones—I prefer the term one 
stone with a crack across it. 

Further description must be left to those who have ascended it, 
and by so doing have gained the greatest: mountain prize in all 
Scandinavia.’ Wa. CECIL SLINGSBY. 


STEDTIND (5200 ft. ‘A. J.’ xxn. 396-9 and 6245, also ‘N. T. F. 
Aarbog,’ 1883, 1889, 1893 and 1905).—On July 30 C. W. Rubenson, 
Alf. B. Bryn and Ferdinand Schjelderup, members of the ‘ Norske 
Tinde Klub,’ made the first ascent of this mountain. The party 
left their camp at Storely at 10 a.m., and reached the shoulder 
on the S. aréte at 2 p.m. The well known ‘steps’ beyond the 
* bridge * were circumvented by a ledge on the West side terminating 
in a narrow sloping crack which leads to the main ridge behind, and 
above, the obstacles. Along this crack a difficult and an extremely 
exposed hand-traverse was necessary. All the rest of the ascent 
was easy scrambling, and the summit was reached at 3 P.M. The 
hand-traverse was discovered in 1904, by Dr. J. Norman Collie, 
and W. E. and A. M. Slingsby, when W. E. 8. climbed the first of 
the two ‘steps’ mentioned, but a gale of wind prevented the party 
from utilising the hand-traverse. The ascent of Stedtind depends 
wholly upon the weather. 

SVOLV2R GyeITA.—This well-known sharply pomtes rock needle 


* This height was given me - Mr. H. “Baestnian, ais ee had unique 
Oopporiunities of surveying it. 
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above Svolver was climbed by the same party on August 1, and 
again on the succeeding day. It afforded some exceptionally fine 
and partly difficult dolomite-like climbing, and took about 14 hours 
from the foot of the needle. 

RORHOPTIND (Tragta) c. 1100 m. N. of Roropvatn, ‘A.J.’ xxi 
100 and xxu. 331.—On August 3 this dominating peak was 
climbed by the same party. The ascent was made by the N. 
aréte, which had been tried in horrible weather in 1901. One 
extremely difficult place was met with, which needed the greatest 
care and attention. The party spent 5} hours in all from the 
seashore to the summit, the last 34 hours of which were occupied in 
most interesting climbing. It consisted of a series of rounded slabs, 
each some 80 feet high, and placed on the extreme left hand of the 
ridge, some 400 or 500 feet below the summit. More than two 
hours were spent in overcoming them. 

NAVEREN (Moskenws6) 703 m. (‘ N. T. F. Aarbog,’ 1907).—This 
pyramidal outlier of a mountain massiv was climbed on August 7, 
by A. Bryn and F. Schjelderup by the ridge from Reine in 24 hours. 

KLOKKETIND (866 m.) (‘A. J.’ xxi. 332) was climbed by the 
last-named party on August 9. They left Reine at noon, rowed up 
the Norfjord, and walked westward round the foot of the peak and 
then struck the gully ascended by Messrs. Woolley, Collie, Balv, 
and the three Slingsbys. At the head of the gully they turned up 
the eastern aréte and found this part of the climb to the two lower 
peaks difficult and most sporting. Thanks to Mr. Slingsby’s advice 
the party had brought an extra rope with them, which enabled them 
to descend into ‘the Rubicon,’ into which the two young Slingsbys 
had descended, but beyond which they were not allowed to advance 
by the elders of this pioneer party on account of the exceptional 
difficulty of the ascent of the opposite wall of rock, which was 
Increased by the wind. On this last and successful attempt, the 
ascent of this wall seemed—to the ideas of the party—extremely 
difficult. It included a steep, smooth slab, where the leader wished 
he had velveteen trousers on, and at the top of the slab, an over- 
hanging boss of rock in which was a crack. The party left the 
top of the northern gully at 4 p.m., and reached the highest peak of 
Klokketind at 7.30. They descended by the S. and E. aréte, a 
route suggested by Dr. Collie, which was easier. but a much less 
sporting route than that by w hich they had ascended. They reached 
Reine at midnight. 

FESTH ELSTIND (389).—This low peak has got a splendid situation. 
It was climbed by the same party on August 11 from the gap N. of 
the peak. Care was needed at one place. 


Canadian Rocky Mountains. 


Mr. ASSINIBOINE (11.860 ft.), First ASCENT OF N.W. Face. July 
4,1910.—T. G. Lonygstaff with Rudolf Aemmer left Outram’s camp 
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at 4.15 a.m. Crossed Outram’s ‘first col’ at the base of the N.W. 
aréte (‘ A. J.’ xxi. 105), and traversed névé under N.W. face to 
“second col’ (‘A. J.’ xx. 545) at foot of main W. aréte (7.45 a.M.). 
From second col traversed back up steep snow of N.W. face, com- 
mencing step-cutting at once. Followed a succession of steep ice- 
couloirs, being constantly forced to our left, that is towards the 
middle of the face. Step-cutting continuous with the exception of 
two vertical bands of rock about 15 feet high. Reached foot of 
final cliff about 1 p.m. Climbed with great difficulty along line of 
almost vertical ill-formed crack 60 feet in height. By short steep 
snow-slope direct to summit (2.15 p.m.). Descent by N. ridge 
greatly delayed by deep snow, cornices, and iced rocks. Lowest 
* band ’ cleared 9.45 p.m. Camp 1.15 a.M. 

The long outlying northern spur which is separated from Mt. 
Assiniboine by the * first col’ was traversed by the same party with 
the addition of Miss Longstaff. None of its peaks appear to have 
been previously climhed. On July 8 the terminal peak, christened 
Goat’s Tower (c. 9500 ft.), was ascended by the steep rocks of its 
S.E. face. On July 9 the spur was followed from its commencement 
at the ‘ first col’ over several minor summits, and the highest peak, 
christened Mt. Katharine (c. 10,000 ft.), was traversed from W. to 
E. From this point the resemblance of Mt. Assiniboine to the 
Matterhorn is most striking. 


mm i oe eee ee 


VARIOUS EXPEDITION 
Pennine Alps. 


Dent BLANCHE (4364 m. = 14,318 ft.), BY THE E. ARETE.— 
Reverting to Mr. Raeburn’s paper in ‘A. J.’ xxiv. 627 seq., Louis 
Theytaz of Zinal, the leader of the second ascent by this route, has 
informed Mr. Raeburn that the actual date was September 21—not 
September 28—1898, and that the summit was reached at 2 P.m.— 
not 2 a.M. The date and time quoted by Mr. Raeburn were taken 
from the account in ‘A. J.’ xix. 248. Thus this expedition was in 
reality one of the speediest recorded. 

A few days after the expedition of Messrs, Raeburn and Ling, viz. 
on August 11, 1908, the guides Louis Theytaz and Felix Abbet of 
Zinal led Mile. Marie Bruneton and her nephew M. Philippe Kreiss 
up the Dent Blanche by the original Viereselgrat. The Mountet 
Hut was left at 1 a.m. and the summit attained at 6.20 p.m. An 
account of this expedition, from the pen of the lady, appears in * La 
Montagne’ Janvier 20, 1910. 

A further ascent by this route, but with animportant variation, was 
made on July 27, 1910, by Mr. R. W. Lloyd with Josef Pollinger and 
Franz Imboden ; full details of this ascent will appear in the next 
number. 
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- On August 18 last, M. le Dr. Thomas of Paris, with the guide 
Auguste Blanc of Bonneval, left Mountet at 2.30 a.m. and reached 
the summit by the Viereselyrat route about 2 p.m. They descended 
by the route described in ‘A.J.’ xxv. 169, and were thus able to 
reach Mountet by about 8 p.m. 

DENT D’HERENS (4180 m.=13,715 ft.).— With the erection of the 
admirable Schénbuhl hut, this beautiful but little visited peak has 
been brought comfortably within the Zermatt circle. In‘ A.J.’ xxiv. 
327, Mr. W. C. Compton describes a convenient variation by the 
W.N.W. face, which considerably shortens the accent from the 
Zermatt side. He mentions also a hope that the summit mav be 
brought within 7 hours of the Staffel Alp, and that a way mav be 
found down the ice-fall, to avoid the stone dangers of the Tiefen- 
mattenjoch. With the aid of the Schénbuhl, on August 18 of this 
year, Marcus Heywood, Josef Knubel and myself were able in part to 
realise these expectations. We struck straight up the hanging ice 
of the W.N.W. face, but instead of leaving the broken ice after about 
4 hour and bearing away up the snow slope on to the W. ridge, as did 
Mr. Compton’s party, we continued straight up through the ice cliffs, 
surmounting the last wall by a delightful hanging bridge, and joined 
the W. ridge only a short distance below its junction with the N.W. 
and S. ridges. We reached the top in 64 hours from the hut. On 
the descent we took to the face still higher, immediately at the 
junction, and, using irons, were able to drop down on to the Tiefen- 
matten plateau in 30 minutes from the summit. We succeeded in 
avoiding the stone-swept left bank in descending the lower ice-fall, 
and unravelled a quick route down the centre of the fall. The 
Schonbuhl was reached in 33 hours from the peak, including a swim in 
the glacier pool below the Stockje—one of the many attractions 
surrounding the new hut. 

Both the route up the ice cliffs of the W.N.W. face and the safe line 
through the Tiefenmatten ice-fall are probably closed in fine years ; 
but the sunless summers have now to be reckoned with. 


G. W. Youna. 


Ortler Group. 


TRAVERSE OF THE KONIGSPITZE (3857 m. = 12.651 ft.), M. ZeEBRuU 
(3710 and 3735 m. = 12,169 and 12,27] ft.) AND ORTLER (3902 m. 
= 12,798 ft.).—On August 19, 1910, Mr. 8. L. Courtauld and I, with 
the guides Rudolf Pingeera and Hans Sepp Pinggera IL. of Sulden, 
left the Hallesche Hut on the Eissee Pass, at 1.45 a.M., and traversing 
the Schréttenhorn and Kreilspitze, reached the top of the Kénig- 
spitze at 5.15. We descended bv the Suldengrat, traversed both 
peaks of the Zebru, ascended the Ortler by the Hochjochgrat, and, 
descending bv the ordinary route, reached Sulden at 9 P.M. 

We thought this expedition a very fine one ; we were at a height 
of over 10,000 feet all the way from the Hallesche Hut (about 
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17 hours) and saw splendid views both near and distant all the 
time. 

In a favourable season our times could doubtless be considerably 
lessened. After leaving the top of the Kénigspitze the snow was 
very bad all day. Large cornices, frequently shifting from one 
side of the aréte to the other, necessitated moving with great caution 
in several places—both on the Konigspitze and Zebru. 

The climb struck me as being dithcult, but the guides informed 
us that in good condition it 1s much easier. The most dificult place 
was between the two summits of the Zebru. The weather was 
fine and the climbing interesting all day. 

TiMES (actual going, excluding halts) : 


Hallesche Hut to Kénigspitze (summit). - 3$ 
KG6nigspitze (summit) to Suldenjoch : ; . 4 


Suldenjoch to Zebru (S. summit) . ; ; ie 4g 
Zebru (S. summit) to N. summit : : ; a A 
Zebru (N. summit) to Hochjoch F ; 
Hochjoch to Ortler (summit) : : ; . dt 
Ortler (summit) to Sulden Hotel . . ; . 3} 
174 


EpMUND G. OLIVER. 


ALPINE NOTES 


‘THe ALPINE GuIDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
‘this work, price 12s. net, and of ° Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘THe ALPINE GUIDE,’ THE CENTRAL ALps. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions ; of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and Rhine valleys. 

THE ALPINE CLUB OsiTruaRy.—P. R. Parkinson (1908), Rev. 
Canon C. B. Hutchinson (1862), F. Tendron (1876), M. Carteighe 
(1880), BE. Kelly (1890), E. B. Rodway (1887), A. J. Butler (1886), 
A. P. Whately (1858). 

THe FRENCH ALPINE CLUB. FirrTa INTERNATIONAL SKI MEETING. 
This meeting will be held at Lioran (1161 metres) from the 10th to 
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the 15th of Februarv 1911. M. le Général Brun, Minister of War, has 
accepted the Presidency of the Meeting. Members of the Alpine 
Club are cordially invited to be present. 

ASSOCIATION OF BritisH MEMBERS OF THE S.A.C.—CLUB HtT 
Funp.—The subscriptions to the Club Hut to be given by the British 
to the Swiss, as a token of friendship and appreciation of their kind 
hospitality, now amount to £300. It is hoped the balance required 
(£200) will be subscribed in time to commence the hut early next 
year. 

Among the subscribers are the Rt. Hon. J. Brvce, Lord Avebury, 
H. Woolley, Clinton Dent, the late C. D. Robertson, Sir Ernest 
Cassel, Captain Farrar, Walter Leaf, C. Pilkington, the Bishop of 
Bnstol, J. J. Withers, G. L. Stewart, Sir H. S. King, M.P., Dr. 
O. K. Williamson, Dr. H. L. Dent, F. F. Tuckett, Rev. Dr. Rendall, 
A. E. W. Mason, L. W. Rolleston, Sydney Spencer, Andrew Johnson, 
Sir T. Chevasse, C. H. Wollaston, Colonel Blackden, E. de Q. Quincy, 
G. W. Prothero, Walter Larden and many others. The Treasurer, 
CG. E. King-Church, Clive Lodge, Albury, Surrey, will be glad to 
receive further subscriptions.. A committee will be formed to in- 
vestigate the various sites proposed and report to a meeting of the 
subscribers. , 

J. A. B. B. 
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OpE IN DEFENCE OF THE MATTERHORN AGAINST THE PROPOSED 
Raitway To its Summit. By F. W. Beurdillon. With Coloured 
Frontispiece by J. Hardwicke Lewis. London: William Rice. 
Price ls. net. We offer Mr. Bourdillon our hearty congratulations 
on his beautiful poem. It is perhaps too much to hope that it 
will touch the ‘ impious and ingrate ’ who desire to make a railway 
to the top of the Matterhorn, but it will certainly encourage those 
who are engaged in the task of thwarting that unworthy enterprise. 
We quote the last two stanzas. 


Awake, fair Switzerland! Art thou not she 
That in thy breast’s own marble badest grave 
The record of thy brave 

Who for thine honour died, though not for thee, 
That they in lion-likeness might endure 
As thy strong mountains sure ? 


What gold could buy of thee that guarded treasure ? 
What proffered bribe for injury atone 
To that immortal stone ? 

Hast thou no wrath for these, who mine and measure 
Thy nobler trust, G:od’s altar of the morn, 
The matchless Matterhorn ? 
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MountTaIn ADVENTURES AT HomE AND ABROAD. By George D. 
Abraham. With twenty-six illustrations. London: Methuen and 
Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.—The author’s aspiration for his book, ‘ that 
its many records and adventures may appeal to his fellow climbers,’ 
will no doubt meet with fulfilment, though the work is primarily 
for those who take an interest in the doings of the devotees of 
mountaineering without knowing its jovs by actual experience. 
It is not necessary, nor does the space at our command allow us, 
to speak of the book at great length. Part of it, and perhaps the 
most interesting part, treats of climbs in our home mountains, e.g. 
the Slanting Gully, the Devil’s Kitchen, and pioneer climbs on the 
Pillar Rock. 

One chapter is devoted to ‘Some Autumn Days in Skye.’ 
Another, styled ‘ Motors and Mountains,’ takes the reader to the 
Crowberry Ridge on Buchaille Etive and to Bidean nam Bian. 
The author pronounces a motor car almost indispensable for 
mountaineering in Scotland ‘ when once one has experienced its 
advantages.’ 

The second chapter is devoted to ‘ Recollections of a Great 
Climber ’—the late Owen Glvnne Jones—and the third contains 
a description written by Jones himself of his ascent of the Dent 
Blanche in April, as well as an account of the terrible accident of 
August 1892. Ascents of such well-known peaks as the Matterhorn 
(without guides), the Schreckhorn, and the Aiguilles of Mont Blanc 
are fully related, while the reader is taken in Chapter V. ‘ Through 
the Heart of the Alps.’ Chapter XIV. is devoted to ‘ Life in the 
Dauphiny Alps.’ Chapter VI., entitled ‘The Mountains Speak,’ 
would have been better omitted. 

Chapter XI., ‘The Highest Climbs in the World,’ contains 
much useful information and has an illustration— Some of the 
well-known Highest Mountains—drawn to scale.’ 

The illustrations from photographs, as we have learnt to expect 
from the Messrs. Abraham, are excellent, though we should have 
been glad if that facing page 284, in the chapter entitled ‘ Narrow 
Escapes,’ had been omitted. The book is furnished with an Index, 
and also with a ‘Short Glossary of Mountaineering Terms (used 
in the book) for non-climbing readers.’ 

THE YORKSHIRE RAMBLERS’ CLUB JOURNAL. Edited by Wm. 
Anderton Brigg, vol. 11., No.9, 1910. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 
net.—We welcome another capital number of this well-known 
Journal, and whilst we congratulate the new Editor, Mr. W. 
A. Brigg, on the excellent beginning which he has made, we 
do not forget the long and successful work of the late Editor, Mr. 
Thomas Gray. Under his care the literary work of the Journal has 
alwavs reached a high level, and we are pleased to see that the new 
editor has kept up the standard of his predecessor. We regret 
that space does not allow us to review the number at length. The 
Alps and our own hills are well represented, while caves and pot-holes. 
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in England, Ireland and Japan, as is usual in the ‘ Rambiers’ Club 
Journal,’ receive special attention. We have read with interest 
the article by Mr. Reginald Farrar on ‘ The Population of the Alps,’ 
a paper on the flowers of the High Alps. We share his enthusiasm 
for them, but we think that more climbers take an interest in 
them than Mr. Farrar supposes. We hope his paper will foster the 
love for them amongst our mountaineering friends in Yorkshire. 
The full-page illustrations are excellent, and there are some charming 
‘ Tail Pieces’ (views in Zermatt, Cogne &c.), by Mr. Eric Greenwood. 

“Tue ALPINE SKI CLUB GuIDES.’—THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 
Part J.—By Amold H. M. Lunn. London: Horace Marshall and 
Son. ‘ The Alpine Ski Club Guides are intended to do for ski-runners 
what the “Chimbers’ Guides” do for summer mountaineers.’ Thus 
the Author explains the aim of the series in lis Preface. This volume 
consists of seven chapters devoted to Chapter I, Montana; II, 
Kandersteg; III, Adelboden ; IV, Zweisimmen; V, Gstaad and 
Chateau d’Oex; VI, Adelboden to Villars, Lenk, Lauenen, Gsteig, 
Les Diablerets ; VII, Villars. In Appendices will be found Notes on 
Mountaineering on Ski, a Bibliography, and Additional Notes. The 
book 1s furnished with an index, and wil no doubt prove extremely 
useful. We wish it every success. 


THE 
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ADDRESS TO THE ALPINE CLUB. 


By HERMANN WOOLLEY, President. 
(Read at the Winter Meeting, December 5, 1910.) 


OR three years it has been my privilege, in presiding at our 
meetings, to have the pleasure of listening to a series of 
excellent papers, contributed by my fellow-members, in the 
happy consciousness of my own exemption from any obligation 
to appear at the reading-desk ; but this evening the period of 
immunity ceases and the triennial summons must be obeyed. 
The time has arrived when your President must bid you 
farewell and observe the time-honoured custom of reviewing 
the chief events of interest that have occurred during his term 
of office. 

About this time three years ago the Alpine Club had arrived 
at a most important stage in its history ; we were m the midst 
of the Jubilee celebrations. Old records were unfolded, old 
exploits were recalled, old faces, long unseen and almost 
unknown to our younger members, reappeared; we had a 
brilliant address full of dehghtful reminiscences from my 
able predecessor, and the historic banquet in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall will be remembered by those who were present as the 
most impressive and interesting occasion in their experience 
of the Club’s existence. 

But the echoes of the Jubilee celebration had scarcely 
died away before we were reminded that it is an inevitable 
consequence of the Club’s attainment of the age of half a century 
that we must part, from time to time, with one of the veterans 
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to whom it owes some of the brightest pages of its early history. 
On the first day of my first year of office we lost one of our 
oldest and most popular members, Horace Walker, our twelfth 
President ; although not an original member he might well 
have been one, as he began his remarkably long and brilliant 
climbing career four years before the Club was established. 

Among other veterans whose names have disappeared from 
the roll were Dr. Hornby, Provost of Eton, who during the 
’sixties made a number of first ascents in the Alps, including 
the only recorded ascent from the N.W. of the Silberhorn : 
and Count Russell of Killough, the enthusiastic explorer 
of the Pyrenees, to whose memory @ monument is now being 
erected at Gavarnie under the auspices of the Club Alpin 
Francais. Both these gentlemen became members in 1864.* 

Of those who joined the Club in the ‘seventies we have 
parted with two old friends whom we were always glad to see 
in this room: Sir Henry Bergne and Henry Pasteur, a former 
Vice-President ; also Dr. Chas. Taylor, Master of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, who took part in the memorable first ascent of 
the E. face of Monte Rosa ; and Sir Maurice Holzmann, a former 
Vice-President, in his younger days an ardent explorer of 
the Dolomites, and always keenly interested in the Alps and 
mountaineering. 

I have also to mention the name of one who entered our 
ranks at a later date: Arthur John Butler, Editor of the 
‘Alpine Journal’ from 1890 till 1898, and a most devoted 
friend to the Club. It was characteristic of his earnestness 
and courage that, in spite of failing strength, he worked at 
his book ‘ The Forerunners of Dante’ till the last, and com- 
pleted it only twelve days before his death. 

Three years ago, the Bishop of Bristol had the satisfaction 
of congratulating you on the fact that, for four years, not one 
of our members had met with a fatal accident. I deeply 
regret not to be able to make a similarly cheerful report, 
since two of our younger members have lost their lives, in 
one case during a perfectly feasible winter expedition in the 
Alps, in the other case—probably owing to sudden indisposition 
—on the crags of North Wales. Each of these distressing 
accidents happened, as all accidents are wont to happen, 
at a moment when least expected. 


*The death of the Rev. H. B. George, who joined the Club in 
1861, occurred on December 15, 1910. 
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Looking beyond our own immediate circle, the German- 
Austrian Club has lost the veteran Paul Grohmann, the last 
survivor of the three founders of the Austrian Alpenverein, 
and one of the earliest explorers of the Eastern Alps; while 
the Italian Club has been deprived of its President, Comm. 
Antonio Grober, who had held that office for no less than 
nineteen years. 

No one who has been a regular visitor to the Alps can hear, 
without a feeling of peculiar sadness, that a well-remembered 
guide has dropped out of the ranks, and it is evidence of the 
strong attachment that grows between those accustomed 
to climb together that the death of a good guide invariably 
calls forth expressions of sincere sorrow and warm appreciation 
either at our meetings or in the pages of the Journal. During 
the last three years several well-known pioneers of the Alps- 
have passed away: Peter Dangl of Sulden; the octogenarian 
Heinrich Elmer of Elm; Giovanni Siorpaés, of Dolomite fame; 
Daniel Maquignaz, foremost among Italian guides; the ever 
cheery and enterprising Alois Pollinger; and, lastly, a great 
career was brought to a sad conclusion when Alexander Burgener 
fell a victim to the Bergli avalanche. 

. Having referred to these losses—but briefly, since they 
with others have been more fully dealt with elsewhere— 
I may pass to a more cheerful side of my subject. When my 
predecessor resigned the chair, he left the Club in a most 
flourishing condition ; we may, I believe, safely say that this 
position has been fully maintained. Our numbers have 
increased at about the average rate of previous years, the 
attendance at the general meetings has been most gratifying, 
and although last February 17 was the fiftieth anniversary 
of that memorable occasion when the members of the Alpine 
Club assembled to listen to their first account of a new ascent, 
there has been no difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory supply 
of interesting papers. Our financial condition not only relieves 
our Honorary Secretary of all economic anxieties, but also 
allows us to make some provision for the contingency of our 
eventually outgrowing or being evicted (absit omen!) from 
this convenient abode. 

We have had the pleasure of adding to our list three new 
Honorary Members: Dr. Paul Giissfeldt, in recognition of 
his services to mountaineering and mountain literature; Dr. 
M. A. Stein, on account of his valuable explorations in Central 
Asia; and Mr. Arthur O. Wheeler, the explorer and surveyor 
of the Canadian Rockies and Selkirks and founder of the Alpine 
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Club of Canada, whose enthusiastic efforts to excite greater 
interest in the mountains of the Dominion have so soon borne 
excellent fruit. 

I may here allude to certain events that have afforded us 
the deepest gratification. Our ninth President, Dr. Bonney, 
whose name has been on our list of members for fifty-one years, 
has this year had the distinction of presiding over the British 
Association ; and no one will be more able to appreciate the 
views on ice-sculpture expressed in Dr. Bonney’s interesting 
address than his fellow-mountaineers with their unequalled 
opportunities of observing the work that glaciers are doing 
to-day and that they have done in the past. During my 
tenure of office, also, the University of Bern has signified 
its estimation of Mr. Coolidge’s many works on Swiss history 
and the Swiss Alps by conferring on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy ; and Dr. T. G. Lonestaff’s iinportant 
exploration work in the Himalaya and Tibet has earned the 
Gill Memorial of the Royal Geographical Society. 

One other event is also worthy of a place in our chronicle. 
It is a subject for congratulation to the whole English-speaking 
race that our highly-esteemed member, the British Ambassador 
at Washington, has virtually completed his splendid work 
of clearing away all contentious issues between the United 
States and Great Britain. When we reflect on the harmonious 
relations now established between the two countries, we may 
remember with no small pleasure that two of our members 
have contributed in a large measure to this satisfactory result : 
our Honorary Member, Theodore Roosevelt, and our former 
President, James Bryce. 

In looking back on the mountaineering work of the Club, 
it is unnecessary to enumerate the new expeditions in the 
Alps ; the record in the pages of the * Alpine Journal ’ plainly 
reflects the activity and enterprise of our members. The list. 
which would have been still longer but for the exceptional 
prevalence of unfavourable weather, naturally consists chiefly 
of new routes or variations, with a few first traverses and 
only an occasional first ascent ; but it shows that ingenious 
climbers have not yet come to the end of their resources. 

When we hear that the pursuit of novelty has driven Mr. 
Broome and Dr. Corning on to the forbidding W. face of the 
Rosengarten Rotwand, we may be inclined to shake our heads 
and sav ‘ The sands are running out; the end is near’; but 
when, a fortnight later, Mr. Withers surprises the climbing 
world by discovering a new pass between the Argentiére and 
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Taléfre glaciers, our hopes revive ; and on learning later still 
that our Editor has been building cairns on hitherto unscaled 
summits of 10,000 and 11,000 feet in the Eastern Graians, 
we feel that there is still fruit on the old tree. The Oberland, 
the Pennine and Mt. Blanc ranges, the Bernina, Bregaglia 
and Silvretta groups, and the more distant Dolomites, have all 
been laid under contribution, and in each district success 
has rewarded the faithful. | 

It may be safely said that at no time in our history has 
climbing without guides been more popular than at present. 
In days of yore the words ‘ guideless climbing’ have often 
been the prelude to a note of warning; but a glance over the 
names associated with recent guideless expeditions suggests 
that the time-honoured admonition may now be withheld. 
I believe, moreover, that we all, young and old, fully recognise 
that experience, judgment, and moderation are indispensable 
qualifications for this fascinating form of mountaineering. 

Some of the guideless expeditions in the Alps have been 
new, many brilliant, and there has been a gratifying absence 
of regrettable incidents. Specially noteworthy were the 
ascents of the E. ridge of the Dent Blanche and of the E. face 
of Monte Rosa by Messrs. Ling and Raeburn; nor was their 
expedition on the Aiguille Verte less creditable to them, when 
they found themselves unexpectedly and involuntarily officiat- 
ing as honorary guides to an ambitious but unskilful stranger, 
and loyally discharged their share of the one-sided and perilous 
engagement. ‘Two of our guideless climbers, Messrs. Ouston 
and Jones, have explored the recesses of long neglected Corsica ; 
in Norway, Mr. C. W. Patchell has helped to dispose of some 
unclimbed summits in the miniature Norse Oberland, Sénd- 
more; and this summer Mr. Rubenson and his companions 
have scaled several exceedingly difficult rock peaks within 
the Arctic circle, including that singular caprice of Nature 
the smooth and naked Stedtind. 

Turning to the Club’s record in extra-European countries, 
we remark, in addition to some interesting expeditions made 
in New Zealand by Mr. C. A. Macdonald, the discovery by 
Mr. M. L. Earle of a new route up Mt. Sefton, a summit that 
had not been revisited since the first ascent in 1895. 

In 1909, seven of our number accepted the generous invita- 
tion of the Alpine Club of Canada to be the guests of that 
Club at the summer camp at Lake O’Hara in the Canadian 
Rockies, where they were most hospitably entertained by the 
President, Mr. A. O. Wheeler, and his fellow-members. The 
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visit was most successful and enjoyable, and, to the uninitiated 
of the party, formed a delightful introduction to the attractions 
of a region that is destined to be a most important mountain- 
eering resort in the future. 

This year we have been well represented in three different 
sections of the range, and are able to congratulate Dr. Long- 
staff on finding a second route up the Canadian Matterhorn, 
Mount Assiniboine, Mr. J. EK. Eaton on his new expeditions 
in the Freshfield group, and Professor Collie and Mr. Mumm 
not only on their discovery and ascents of new peaks to the 
N. of Mt. Robson, but also on their important topographical 
work on the head waters of the Smoky and Stony rivers and 
in the unmapped and unknown country N. and N.W. of Jasper 
House. 

The ‘ Abode of Snow’ has engaged the attention of our 
members in an exceptional degree. Last spring Mr. C. F. 
Meade visited the Garhwal Himalaya and succeeded in making 
the first ascent of one of the twin peaks of Balbala (ca. 21,000 
ft.) ; but it is to the Karakoram that we must look for the 
most important mountaineering results. This chapter of 
Himalayan exploration opened in 1908, when our indefatigable 
member Dr. W. H. Workman, with Mrs. Workman, spent five 
weeks on the Hispar Glacier, obtaining a detailed survey of 
its tributary ice-streams, and making a careful investigation 
of glacial structure and surface-forms. 

The particulars of the expedition of H.R.H. the Duke of 
the Abruzzi in 1909 will be fresh in your memories, as it is 
but a few weeks since we had the pleasure of hearing from 
Dr. F. De Filippi one of the most interesting papers ever read 
before the Club, and of seeing the marvellously beautiful 
views taken by the prince of mountain-photographers, Cav. 
Vittorio Sella. 

Not the least interesting point in the narrative is the fact 
that the ascent of the Bride Peak was arrested at the record 
height of 24,580 feet, not by any diminution of physical powers, 
but by bad weather and the dangerous state of the snow; and 
among other important results was the discovery that Sir M. 
Conway's Broad Peak has the surprising height of 27,183 feet. 
The experiences of this party fully confirm the impression 
conveyed by the accounts of the previous expeditions to this 
part of the Karakoram: that the higher peaks are extremely 
difficult and that the period of weather suitable for climbing 
is very short. We are left with slender hope that the summit 
of K2 will be attained by ordinary mountaineering methods. 
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While the Duke of the Abruzzi was making mountaineering 
history on the Baltoro glacier, Dr. Longstaff and Dr. A. Neve 
with Lieut. Slingsby were similarly engaged thirty or forty 
miles to the 8.E. The discovery of the Saltoro pass led to the 
more important discovery of the upper basin of the Siachen 
glacier. It enabled Dr. Longstaff to correct the position 
of the watershed between India and Central Asia, and to add 
to the map not only the greatest glacier in the Himalaya 
but also a new peak, Teram-Kangri, which there is good reason 
to believe ranks sixth in height among the mountains of the 
world, if it does not take a still higher place. 

This most interesting piece of exploration is a striking 
example of what can be accomplished by mountaineers even 
without professional assistance, and it 1s gratifying to learn 
that the Indian authorities, recognising the importance of 
Dr. Longstaff’s discovery, intend to have the height of Teram- 
Kangri accurately determined. 

The literary activity of our members has, as aeual: been 
devoted mainly to mountain travel, exploration, topography 
and history; there has been no attempt to provide thniling 
tales of adventure with pictures of sensational chmbing episodes ; 
the general public is fairly well supplied from other sources 
with this class of literature : 


‘The moving accident is not our trade ; 
To freeze the blood we have no ready arts.’ 


In the first place we have had another instance of Dr. 
Coolidge’s extraordinary industry and minute knowledge of 
the Alps in his surprisingly comprehensive ‘ The Alps in Nature 
and History.’ Mountaineering and travel in Central Africa 
have yielded material for Dr. F. De Filippi’s excellent history 
of the Duke of the Abruzzi’s brilliantly successful Ruwenzori 
expedition, and also for Dr. A. F. Wollaston’s exceedingly 
interesting ‘ From Ruwenzori to the Congo.’ 

The list of important works on Himalayan and Tibetan 
exploration includes Sir Sven Hedin’s ‘ Trans-Himalaya,’ 
and Dr. and Mrs. Workman’s three books : ‘ Ice-bound Heights 
of Mustagh,’ ‘Peaks and Glaciers of Nun Kun,’ and ‘The 
Call of the Snowy Hispar.’ Sir Francis Younghusband, in 
addition to his ‘ India and Tibet,’ has given us a delightful 
volume on Kashmir; Mr. A. L. Mumm’s admirably written 
‘Five Months in the Himalaya’ is devoted mainly to the 
narrative of the expedition of 1907 to Garhwal; and Major 
Bruce’s ‘ Twenty Years in the Himalaya’ presents a most 
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attractive and graphic description of his numerous joumeys 
in several different sections of the great range from Chitral 
to Sikkim. 

We have received welcome additions to the Clinbers’ Guides 
series in the form of six new volumes from the pens of Dr. 
Coolidge, Dr. Diibi and Captain E. L. Strutt; and among 
other useful handbooks for climbers are those to North Wales 
by Messrs. Thomson and Andrews, and ‘ The Arolla Guide’ 
by Mr. W. Larden, who has also pleasantly recorded his Alpine 
experiences in ‘ Recollections of an Old Mountaineer.’ 

Lastly I must mention the important paper by Professor 
KE. J. Garwood on ‘ Features of Alpine Scenery due to Glacial 
Protection,’ printed in the ‘Geographical Journal’ of Sep- 
tember last. Its appearance aptlv coincided with that. of 
Dr. Bonney’s address at Sheffield, and it deals very lueidly 
and convincingly with a subject peculiarly mteresting to 
ourselves ; the disputed question as to the erosive power of 
ice. 

At one period of our history fears were not unnaturally 
entertained that as the Alps became completely explored, 
when every peak had been climbed and every pass crossed, 
the * Alpine Journal’ would decline in interest and importance 
from lack of material. The contrary has really been the case. 
As the tale of its years increases and as its line of volumes 
lengthens on our shelves, the more valuable and even indis- 
pensable to us does the ‘Journal’ become. During the last 
three years its level of excellence has been worthily maintained, 
and Mr. Yeld, whose loyal services have placed the Club under 
so great a debt of gratitude, may well look with satisfaction 
on the fruits of the fifteen years of his editorship. 

For several years the labour of conducting the ‘ Journal ' 
has tended to become more exacting in consequence of the 
steady development of mountaineering and the ceaseless 
growth of the literature of climbing clubs, and im_ these 
circumstances the committee decided, last year, to appoint 
an Assistant Editor. We had in our Senior Vice-President 
a gentleman eminently qualified by lis mtimate acquaintance 
with the Alps and Alpine literature to undertake the duties ; 
fortunately for the Club, Captain Farrar was able to accept 
the appointment, and his assistance 1s Invaluable to the Editor. 

We must, however, recognise that our ‘ Journal ’ has developed 
a disquieting tendency to bulkiness. Latterly, each successive 
volume has increased in size by about forty pages, and if this 
rate of expansion continucs your committee may sooner or 
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later have to consider the expediency of issuing an annual 
mstead of a biennial volume. 

The winter exhibitions of Alpine paintings and drawings 
held in this hall have proved as attractive as ever; and on 
the present occasion we are indebted to Mr. C. W. Nettleton 
for undertaking the management. Two exhibitions held in 
1909 also deserve special notice: Mr. 8. Spencer’s experiment 
of showing a selection from the photographic work of the last 
ten years or so was signally successful, and the series of Alpine 
prints and engravings arranged by Mr. G. Ellis was, by common 
consent, the most interesting collection of its kind ever hung 
on our walls. 

The success of our general meetings has already been men- 
tioned. Just a word about the informal meetings that were 
inaugurated four years ago. ‘These social evenings owe much 
of their success to Mr. C. H. Wollaston’s useful work in organ- 
ising the preliminary attraction of the ‘ Blenheim’ dinner, 
and have well fulfilled their original purpose of enabling our 
members to meet each other more frequently. It 18 to be 
hoped that, without in any way losing their informal character, 
they may continue to gain in importance and popularity. 

You will probably agree that the foregoing review—however 
hurried and imperfect—indicates that the Club has entered 
on the second half-century of its existence with undiminished 
spirit and vigour ; it may be of interest to consider the direc- 
tions in which its energies may be put forth in the future. 
Nine years ago Mr. Bryce, in the course of his valedictory 
address, summed up the various mountain groups, outside 
the Alps, in which the enterprising climber might still find 
new peaks to conquer. The result of this survey was not 
specially encouraging to the man of average means and leisure, 
and since that time serious inroads have been made on Mr. 
Bryce’s list. By the end of 1907 Ruwenzori had been explored 
and its highest peaks climbed; between twenty and thirty 
_ additional first ascents had been made in the Central and 
Western Caucasus and a similar number in the Canadian 
Rockies and Selkirks ; the list of unclimbed summits in Norway 
had also been considerably reduced, and among other countries 
where virgin peaks had been ascended were Bolivia, Bokhara, 
Japan and even Iceland. 

During the last three years the work of conquest has con- 
tinued. Mount Erebus has fallen to Professor David and 
his companions of Sir KE. Shackleton’s Antarctic expedition, 
and the N. Peak of Huascaran in Peru to an American lady, 
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Miss A. Peck; Mount Robson, the highest known summit of 
the Canadian Rockies, has been climbed by Rev. George Kinney 
of the Alpine Club of Canada; and, unless there is an error as 
to identity, four Alaskan miners have succeeded in ascending 
Mount McKinley. 

Attention has recently been called to two mountainous 
countries which still offer an untrodden field for enterprise : 
Northern Abyssinia with summits estimated to reach 15,000 
feet, and the region near Lake Van in Kurdistan whose snowy 
peaks are described as being nearly as high. The former may 
possibly tempt the exploring mountaineer, but in the case of 
the latter difficulties of access and transport seem to present 
serious obstacles, and the same may be said in a greater or 
less degree of South America, Central Asia, and New Guinea. 
As for that exclusive state Nepal and the Tibetan borderland, 
their lofty peaks are still ‘ out of bounds,’ and, for mountain- 
eering purposes, might just as usefully adorm the recently 
discovered ranges on the Antarctic continent. 

At the present time, therefore, the most attractive fields to 
which we may look are the Caucasus, Canadian Rockies, and 
Selkirks, and, for those who are able to travel so far, the Hima- 
layan chain west of Nepal. Inthe Central Caucasus alone there 
are still at least forty unchmbed summits of from 18,000 to 
over 15,000 feet, and he who visits the great glaciers and snowy 
peaks on the north side of the chain, or camps amid the lovely 
birchwoods of Suanetia, will feel that which cannot be described 
in words: the mysterious charm that has led so many 
mountaineers to repeat their journeys to that magnificent range. 

The southern section of the Canadian Rockies has by no 
means yielded up all its secrets, and the new transcontinental 
railway will soon give access to a great unexplored area to 
the north, and to the still little-known mountains to the south 
of the Yellowhead pass. Indeed, if, since 1901, the number of 
unclimbed peaks has been greatly reduced in the more accessible 
section of the range, this diminution has been more than 
counterbalanced by the discovery of additional and equally 
attractive mountaineering areas farther afield. In the Selkirks 
even less exploration has been done than in the Rockies, and 
in both ranges there is the same want of reliable maps. Those 
mountaineers who will continue Professor Collie’s valuable 
work by adding to or filling gaps in his map of 1902 will be 
justly entitled to the gratitude of future climbers. But apart 
from the fascination of exploring new ground and climbing 
new peaks, the Canadian Rockies and Selkirks will, for years 
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to come, offer the attractions of a vast mountain region free 
from the unwelcome but inevitable accessories of a great 
tourist-industry. 

Within the last nine years a considerable amount of explora- 
tion work has been accomplished in the Himalaya; a number 
of peaks of from 19,000 to nearly 24,000 feet have been climbed, 
and one party—admittedly a very strong one, excellently 
equipped and admirably led—have attained a height of nearly 
24,600 feet without reaching the limit of their powers. 

It has taken, then, twenty-six years to raise the altitude 
record by 600 or 700 feet. How much higher will it be possible 
to ascend ? Those who have climbed at great elevations are 
not unanimous on the question, but the majority appear to be 
of opinion that diminished atmospheric pressure will not be 
the most serious obstacle, and that the greatest elevations 
can be attained, provided that no special technical difficulties 
are encountered. Whether any of the higher mountains, 
approachable on British territory, fulfil the desired conditions 
remains to be ascertained. The problem is exceedingly inter- 
esting, but we may have to wait a long time for its solution. 
In the meanwhile there should be sufficient material available 
for experimental purposes, as we are told by Col. 8. G. Burrard 
that the Himalaya has no less than seventy-five summits 
which attain or exceed a height of 24,000 feet. 

About a year ago a review of our Journal in a Continental 
periodical contained the following remark :—‘ One receives 
more and more the impression that the Alps have become to 
the Alpine Club only a training-ground for other unknown 
mountains, and that they no longer occupy the first place 
of interest.’ This comment can hardly apply to the majority 
of our members; there are many who have the desire but 
not the opportunities of visiting the remote ranges we have 
been considering ; there are many, also, whose fidelity to the 
old playground is too deeply rooted to be shaken by the 
dismal phrase ‘exhaustion of the Alps.’ To the mountain- 
lover the Alps can never be exhausted. The more we are 
able to see of that wonderful zone of mountains extending 
from the Mediterranean to Vienna, the more we are charmed 
by its infinite variety and the more clearly we realise that life 
is too short to exhaust its wealth of interest and attraction. 
It is true that some of the old climbing centres have lost much 
of their former charm, owing to the ruling passion for multi- 
plying mountain railways and for appropriating the most beauti- 
ful situations for the erection of huge and often unlovely hotels. 
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Fortunately the great tourist stream rolls along well-defined 
channels, still leaving many sweet solitudes where the lover 
of Nature may worship in peace. 

And now, my last pleasant duty, before leaving the chair, 
is to thank all my fellow members for the kindness and con- 
sideration always extended to me during my term of office. 
My gratitude is specially due to the past Presidents and older 
members for welcome and helpful advice, ever willingly given, 
and to the Vice-Presidents and other colleagues for their hearty 
co-operation in the work of the Club. Lastly, I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the two successive Honorary 
Secretaries with whom it has been my good fortune to be 
associated. It has been obvious to me that, when the President 
resides at some distance from London, much additional corre- 
spondence and work must, at times, fall to the share of the 
Honorary Secretaries, and I cannot be too grateful to Mr. 
Bradby and to Mr. Withers for their unvarying patience, 
sympathy, and cordial support. 

As long as we have members equally ready to work loyally 
for the common good, and as long as the present active interest 
In mountaineering exists, we may Jook forward with confidence 
to the continued prosperity of the Alpine Club. 


SoME EXPERIENCES ACROSS THE OBERLAND IN 1910. 
By J. W. WYATT. 


THE climbing season of 1910 will long. be remembered as one 
of the worst and most unsatisfactory ever known, both for 
persistent unsettled weather and for the troublesome condition 
of rocks and snow. 

Throughout the months of July, August, and the greater part 
of September the Clerk of the Weather rang the changes, 
with scarcely any intermission, between snow-storms, rain. 
thunderstorms and heavy floods, and probably the larger 
number of climbing expeditions consisted in the ascent, which 
we all know so well, to a hut for the night and a return to the 
valley the next morning more or less disgusted and wet. 

There is nothing new or sensational in these notes; all 
the ground we went over is well known and well trodden, but 
some of our experiences during a short holiday may be of 
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interest to those who know tlus part of the Alps under different 
circumstances, though I am told we only succeeded in taking 
care of ourselves and keeping the guides employed. 

Gover, Brook and I spent a short fortnight in 1909 in the 
Lotschenthal, but, owing to that also unsettled season, we 
only managed the traverse of the Bietschhorn, the Beich Pass, 
an unsatisfactory residence for twenty-four hours in the 
Concordia hut during a snow-storm, and a hasty retreat to 
Ried over the Létschen-Liicke! We therefore planned to 
return to Ried this year, our programme including the principal 
peaks of the Oberland. For this modest affair we had engaged 
Joseph George of Evolena as leading guide, and Antoine, 
his brother, as second. But alas! for this programme as in 
other affairs of life, ‘l’homme propose, mais le bon Dieu 
dispose,’ as we were very soon to find out. 

Brook was out before Gover and joined me at es Ormonts 
dessus, where I had taken a chalet with my wife and family 
for the summer months. To reach our rendezvous at Ried 
we decided to make the four days’ trip over the Diablerets, 
Wildhorn, Wildstrubel, and one of the passes from Leukerbad 
to the Létschenthal, an expedition which would give us 
elderly men some experience in guideless climbing. Ball very 
highly recommends this route and, from enquiries made, 
there seemed to be no difficulties in finding the way that a good 
map and compass could not solve. 

We started off on August 2, sleeping the first night at the 
Diablerets hut above the Col de Pillon, accompanied by my 
wife and a local guide who was to take her back after the 
Diablerets. Our bad weather experiences began at once, 
as we only just reached the hut before the rain began, followed 
by hail, snow and a gale of wind all night. We got off next 
morning at half-past five in uncertain-looking weather. The 
view effects were very fine—rolling mists filled all the nearer 
valleys and every rock peak stood out sharp and distinct 
in the clear early morning air. We noticed at once the unusual 
appearance of the Bernese Oberland and the Valais Alps, 
which were white with snow as in winter, even such rock peaks 
as the Zinal Rothhorn, Dent Blanche and others—their aspect 
was so different from what one is accustomed that at first it 
was a little difficult to recognise them. 

I had not been up the Diablerets for thirty-six years, and 
Iremembered it as a good rock climb from the Anzeindaz side, 
but from the Col de Pillon it was nothing but a snow tramp. 
The ridge along the Dome was heavily corniced and we kept 
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well down on the Diablerets Glacier. My wife who went up 
again with a friend about a month later found the cornices 
quite gone, and they were able to follow the aréte all the way. 

After leaving my wife at the foot of the Oldenhorn, Brook 
and I had an easy tramp down the Zanfleuron Glacier, but 
when we got off the ice we were soon involved in the extra- 
ordinary wilderness of flat Limestone rocks which lie between 
the glacier snout and the Sanetsch Pass. This curious forma- 
tion has the appearance of having flowed over the countrv 
like lava and then solidified; it 1s cracked and fissured in all 
directions, and full of holes just as if a herd of cattle and men 
had walked over it when soft and sunk in up to the knees. 
The best way to avoid getting lost in this maze of rock would 
seem to be to strike straight for the top of the Sanetsch Pass, 
or possibly to follow the glacier stream till it meets the track 
coming down from Prarochier. We each tried to find a new 
route for ourselves, and only rejoined the two portions of our 
party on the Sanetsch Plateau by heliograph with a map 
and handkerchief. 

We sighted the little inn below the pass about one o’clock, 
and at first our spirits sank, for its appearance was not pre- 
possessing as we approached from behind. It looked deserted 
—the windows were all closed and shuttered, with no sign of 
human life. Our spirits rose somewhat when we saw in front 
of the inn a number of ducks and some pigs feeding on the 
inevitable large heap of manure! We eventually discovered 
a flight of steps at one side leading to a door, unearthed the 
inmates from the lower regions and were soon made welcome. 
Although somewhat primitive and simple, we found it quite 
clean and comfortable and the cooking good. 

Shortly after our arrival the mist came down and it began 
to rain, and poured without intermission all the afternoon 
and evening, and our prospects of the Wildhorn for the morrow 
looked very dismal. However, the next morning we woke 
up toa brilliant starlight sky and fine frosty air, and soon after 
five o’clock were on our way up the steep slopes of grass and 
scree between the Arpélistock and the Sublage. It was a 
perfect morning; fresh snow had fallen on all the hills, and 
the view of the Valais Alps across the Rhone Valley, ghstening 
white in the early sunshine, was grand in the extreme. 
Certainly the view from the neighbourhood of the Sanetsch 
Pass is of the first order. 

In crossing the wild valley of Les Grandes Gouilles to reach 
the Glacier du Brozet, we made the mistake of contouring 
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round the steep scree slopes under the Arpelistock and Gelten- 
horn, and so wasted some time, as the ground was frozen hard 
and the screes covered with a coating of fresh snow. It is 
quicker to drop down into the valley to the left of the small 
lakes and to mount up again by the Luys de Marche. The 
whole of this wild and secluded glen was deep in snow, in 
which we saw a number of fresh chamois tracks. 

Our goal, the Wildhorn, blocked the end of the valley in 
front of us, and our intention was to reach the ridge between 
it and the Mt. Pucel by the small couloir above the upper 
Brozet Glacier. We scrambled up a ndge of steep and rotten 
rocks which divide the two portions of the glacier, crossed 
a small bergschrund without difficulty, and were soon half-way 
up the couloir. The top part of this couloir, which is steep, 
was blocked by a large mass of ice, and the rocks to the right 
covered with verglas ; it was bitterly cold and, as Brook was 
unwell and the possibility of pushing a way up doubtful, 
we decided to get down to the glacier again as quickly as 
possible into the sun, discuss plans and get warm. There is 
another way to reach the summit from the Brozet Glacier 
by skirting the rocks under the summit ridge to the left and 
mounting up by the W. face, but the rocks were in such bad 
order with fresh snow and ice that we hesitated to risk wasting 
more time in trying it. After studying the map it seemed 
quite feasible but long to go round the south foot of Mt. Pucel 
and up the S.E. face of the Wildhorn by the Glacier des 
Audannes. 

We found this route, which is probably unusual, quite 
simple, except from the nisk of stone falls from the couloirs 
of Mt. Pucel with which the snow slopes were liberally strewn, 
and the labour of plunging up to the knees in the steep snow 
of the Audannes Glacier now softened by the morning sun. 
We reached the top at half-past one, having wasted a good 
two hours by our detour, which was annoying as we had hoped 
to get to the Wildstrubel hut early in the afternoon, in time 
for a good rest before our next day. 

We were rewarded by a magnificent view on all sides, but 
were sorry to see ominous-looking clouds beginning to collect 
on the Oberland mountains. 

‘After a short halt we descended quickly and easily down 
the Ténéhet Glacier, leaving the ice on the left side of the 
glacier just beneath the Schneidejoch. The glacier finishes 
off in a fine ice-fall over precipitous cliffs, and had formed 
a little glacial tarn of a rich blue colour in which were floating 
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miniature icebergs tinted below the water line with the most 
delicate blues and greens. Brook and I thought we had rarely 
seen one more beautiful. We now had to cross the waste of 
rocks at the base of the Schneidehorn to reach the S. end 
of the Rawyl Plateau. This formation, remarked upon by 
Conway in his * Alps from End to End,’ is similar to that below 
the Zanfleuron Glacier, only steeper and more broken. The 
rough track plainly traceable in the screes we had just crossed 
promptly lost itself where most needed, and we scrambled and 
slipped about for the best part of an hour finding our way across 
these exasperating rocks, apparently a distinctive feature of 
this district. 

Our two-mile tramp along the Rawyl Plateau to the head 
of the pass was through a real garden of Alpine plants—I 
think the finest show of colour I remember seeing. It was not 
only the number of rarer Alpines on both this and the Sanetsch 
passes that was so noticeable, but the tlowering profusion ; 
which made great patches of brilliant colouring that could be 
seen from quite a distance. This year must have been an excep- 
tional one in this respect; the backwardness of the season; 
combining with the late melting of the snow, brought many 
of the Alpines into flower together instead of at different periods; 
probably also these beautiful little plants, to make up for the 
shortness of time left to them, flowered this season in much 
greater numbers. One could frequently in one’s day walk 
find plentv of early spring tlowers, such as the Alpine Anemones, 
Soldanellas, Primulas Farinosa and Auricula, &e., side by side 
with later flowering plants such as Linana, Alpine Aster, 
Androsaces, and the Alpine Veronicas, &c. 

We had hoped that the Zutlucht-hiitte marked on the top 
of the pass might, in these days of luxury, turn out to be a 
little inn where we could get at least something warm to 
drink to fortify us for our climb of nearly 2000 feet up to the 
Wildstrubel hut. However, on arriving there at about 5 p.m. 
rather tired and hungry, we found only a low stone shed 
furnished with a couple of benches, so we sat outside and made 
the best of what provisions we had with us. We then dropped 
down the pass bevond the Rawvl See to where the path to the 
hut branches off, but we found out later that we might have 
saved some 300 to 400 feet of descent by striking up from the 
refuge to the right across the snow and hitting the path 
higher up. 

By this time the Wildhorn was quite blotted out and the 
valley behind us black with rolling clouds and mist. We put 
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our best pace on and reached the hut at 6.45 p.m. just before 
the usual storm broke and snow began to fall. 

The new Wildhorn hut, only just built and called the 
Rohrbach-hiitte, is well situated upon a spur of rock command- 
ing the valley below, a little beneath the old hut. It has been 
built and equipped by Herr Hildebrand, the proprietor of the 
old hut, principally for the benefit of ski parties from Montana, 
&c., and is run by the guide Jaggi of Lenk, who has put a 
caretaker in charge. It 1s by a long way the best I have seen 
m. Switzerland, and quite equal to the best of the Tyrolese 
huts. We had the hut to ourselves, and indulged in the 
unwonted luxury of separate beds, with sheets and blankets, 
looking-glasses, towels, &c., a good kitchen range, a full 
assortment of provisions, and even quarts of fresh milk! 
We were able to enjoy the flesh-pots of Egypt in a mountain 
hut over 9000 feet high ! 

It snowed hard all night and was snowing when we got 
up next morning, but as it seemed to show signs of clearing 
at seven o'clock, we decided to start for the Wildstrubel 
and take our chance. No sooner had we reached the little 
col below the Weisshorn than down came the mist again, 
not a propitious condition under which to cross the Plaine 
Morte Glacier. Neither of us had been there before and we 
particularly hoped for a clear day, for Conway’s vivid descrip- 
tion of this weird glacial plain had’ given us a great desire to 
visit it. The guide Jaggi, whom we met in the hut, told us 
that it took about one and a half hours to cross the glacier 
to the Wildstrubel, and that no roping was necessary, as this 
huge and almost level field of névé, roughly four and a half 
miles long by one and a half miles broad, has no crevasses 
except to the N., where it flows into the Razh Glacier, its 
only practical outlet. 

We had to go by map and compass, except occasionally 
when the sun showed dimly through the mist and acted as 
a@ compass, or when the driving snow from the N. blew into 
my left ear! I went first, and Brook kept me more or less 
straight with the compass. It was lke walking into a sheet 
of white paper—no distinction whatever between snow and 
sky—everything white and without mark or feature to fix the 
eye upon. It was a great strain on the eyes, and every now 
and again I had to look back to see Brook, who kept at 
a respectable distance, or our tracks in the snow, something 
tangible that wasn’t absolutely white, something that you 
could see! Imagination also at times came into play in a 
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curious manner—now I imagined I was going to drop into 
a big hollow, then to rise up a steep snow slope, whereas the 
whole time we were practically on a level plain. It was an 
experience neither of us will readily forget. 

Our proper course was about E. by N., but we kept an almost 
due E. course to avoid the risk of getting too near the 
crevasses of the Razli Glacier. After an hour and a half’s 
plodding in this way we stopped and waited in the hope that 
the mist might lift and show us where we were. This it soon 
most considerately did, and we found ourselves where we 
hoped to be, opposite the Lammern Joch. We made haste 
to get near the rocks before they were hidden again, but the 
mist had cleared for some time. 

After breakfast we roped for the first time, and Brook then 
led quickly up the steep snow slope of the Lammern Joch 
and onto the top of the Wildstrubel. We had a fine and ever- 
changing view of mountain and cloud, particularly over the 
Plaine Morte Glacier, of which we were now able to get some 
idea. This great white snowtield lay at our feet, the mists and 
sunshine chasing each other across with fine effects of light 
and shadow. We could distinguish its cup-like formation, 
and the low wall of rock that surrounds it rising here and there 
into insignificant rock peaks no more than a few hundred feet 
above the level of the great plain. 

It was too cold for more than a few minutes’ halt and we 
started straight down the Lammern glacier, but, alas! our 
troubles were not yet over. We soon found ourselves on the 
edge of the upper icefall, with visions of large and concealed 
crevasses; and as the mist had again surrounded us we did not 
like to venture on, not knowing the glacier and being only two 
on the rope, though, as we saw afterwards, we could easily 
and safely have got through the icefall and saved a couple of 
hours or so of heavy work. 

This consisted of tramping back to the summit ridge again in 
hot suffocating mist and steep soft snow up to our knees. We 
followed the ridge, keeping as near the edge as was advisable, 
for it appeared heavily corniced on the N. side; a study of 
the Siegfried map seemed to show that just before reaching 
point 3210 m. (shown as a slight rise by the contours) a turn 
due east of about 200 to 300 paces should bring us to some rocks 
at the head of a couloir which we understood to be a safe route, 
and which would lead us down to the glacier below the icefall. 
Always working with the map and compass, we then left the 
ridge and soon saw rocks looming ahead, on which we sat for 
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some time hoping that the mist might lift. In a little while 
it cleared and we found ourselves over the couloir. We lost 
no further time and plunged down the couloir on to the glacier, 
where we found tracks in the snow and reached the hotel on 
the Gemmi Pass at 3.15 p.m. After a good rest and a large 
‘thé complet,’ coupled with omelettes both savoury and 
sweet, we strolled quietly down the pass to Leukerbad and 
revelled in the luxury of a plunge in baths of the warm natural 
water. 

In such a well-known district it was strange but pleasant 
that we should have had the mountains to ourselves from 
the time we left the foot of the Oldenhorn until we arrived 
at the Gemmi. 

The wealth of Alpine flowers along the Lammernboden 
was also very striking. particularly the little Alpine toadflax 
(Ianaria alpina), which literally carpeted the ground with 
sheets of bloom. I also found for the first time a small patch 
of this, pure white, which I was told at the hotel is extremely 
rare. 

It was our intention to cross over to Ried the following 
day, but Brook was suffering much from sunburn, and was 
obliged to have recourse to the doctor next morning and submit 
to a treatment. The day’s rest gave me the opportunity 
of appreciating to the full the wonderful majesty of the Gemmi 
rocks, rising, as they do, almost. sheer to a height of from 8000 
to 5000 feet above the valley. Some of the marvels of nature 
seem to require a series of reiterated impressions before one 
can enter fully, so to speak, into the spirit of the scene, and 
the Gemmi is certainly one of these. 

Brook’s face was so much better the following morning 
that we were able to leave Leukerbad and we crossed over by 
the Ferden Pass. The walk is a fine one. The lofty and 
avalanche-swept precipices of the Rinderhorn and Balmhorn 
form a striking feature on the way up, and on reaching the top 
of the pass the whole of the Létschenthal bursts suddenly 
upon you, with the glorious Bietschhorn towering above every- 
thing else. 

We were glad to see again the excellent little Hotel Nesthorn 
at Ried. Delightfully and comfortably primitive, it is a place 
where you are at once made to feel at home. Long may it 
remain so! Although I am afraid when the new railway 
through: the Létschberg tunnel is completed the valley will be 

‘developed ’ and exploited, and consequently, from a lover of 
nature’s point of view, spoilt. | We received a warm welcome 
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not only from Herr Schréter but from all the employes, including 
the excellent and indispensable Marie, who is a host in herself. 
After a night in an Alpine hut followed by a day’s hard climbing 

memories linger still of the evening meal, served without stint, 

with large bowls of fresh Alpine strawberries and rich mountam 
cream in jugs the size of bedroom ewers ! 

We found the faithful Joseph watching for us,’ and, having 
still the best part of a week to wait for Gover, we started off 
next day, August 8, for the Eger v. Steiger hut on the 
Létschen Liicke, hoping for a few fine days at the Concordia 
and Bergli. We left Ried much too late in the afternoon 
and had a heavy and tiring pull up to the pass, not reaching 
the hut till after dark, 

Our experience the next day on the Ebnetluh was not joy. 
The weather in the morning was warm, close, and doubtful- 
looking, and we were soon floundering in soft and heavy snow, 
so characteristic of the season. Skirting round the crevasses 
of the Ebnefluh firn in an ever-thickening mist and cold snow 
showers, we reached the foot of the S. slopes of the final peak, 
where we were met by a curious heat wave which struck us 
twice with a suffocating and most unbearable heat. It affected 
both Joseph and myself at the back of the head and down the 
spine; Brook did not seem to feel it at all. Joseph called.it 
an electrical heat wave, whatever that may be, but it was very 
enervating and unpleasant, and I never remember experiencing 
anything like it before; the sun was showing dimly through 
the mist at the time, but not strongly enough to account far 
the dry and burning feeling of these waves of heat. Needless to 
say we saw nothing from the summit, which was disappointing, 
as our main idea in getting there was to enjoy the coup d’ail 
down the Roththal backed by the Jungfrau Massif; it 18 
doubtful, however, if we could in any case have approached 
the edge near enough for a view, as we had visions of heavy 
cornices through the fog. 

We hurried down to the hut, as we were afraid the heat 
portended a bad thunderstorm, but we experienced nothing 
worse than a cold snow storm with a denser mist than usual. 
After a prolonged discussion the larger climbs were abandoned 
and, the snow continuing, we beat a retreat. It poured in 
torrents all the way to Ried, which we reached at 8.80 PM. 
soaked to the skin. I felt as if I never wanted to go up a snow 
mountain again—what Brook’s feelings were I don’t know—if 
the same as mine, he disguised them remarkably well ! 

The next day we thought we had earned a day off and for 
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the rest of that week of varying weather we expended some 
of our energy by climbing the Tennbachhorn and Tellispitzen, 
two: interesting rock climbs just below the Petersgrat ridge. 
The latter is specially worth a visit; it is a good rock aréte 
and commands a fine view of the peaks on the southern side 
of the Létschenthal, the Bietschhorn in particular showing its 
best aspect, that of a perfectly formed, clean cut, snowy 
pyramid. The ridge is best traversed from the Petersgrat 
end ; we started in the opposite direction and were eventually 
stopped, or thought we were, by a break in the rock before 
completing the final end of the traverse. Possibly we could 
have turned this gap by a long descent, but we retraced our 
steps and enjoyed some good glissades on our way down. 
Here Joseph had the first opportunity in his life of jodelling 
to the occupants of a balloon which was crossing over the 
Petersgrat. Gover turned up with Antoine on the Friday, 
and. it was refreshing to watch (from the hotel) the energy 
and enthusiasm of the man fresh out from home, full of hope 
and ardour, undamped by the experiences we had gone through. 

- From what we had already seen of the state of the mountains 
and the very uncertain weather, it appeared to us unlikely 
that the better climbs from the Létschenthal, or those further 
afield in the Oberland, would be feasible without much fatigue ; 
and we decided not to waste more time at Ried but to continue 
our Journey as far as Stein, which we did not know and which 
would give Brook and myself the opportunity of completing 
our high-level trip across the Oberland. Stein seemed also to 
offer moderate expeditions without the necessity of spending 
the night in crowded huts. Still we wished to give Ried 
one more chance and decided, before leaving the neighbourhood, 
to try for the Lauterbrunnen Breithorn. So on Monday 
morning, August 15, we left Ried about half-past four under 
promising conditions—the weather had improved, the snow 
was hard, and we reached the ridge under the Tschingelhorn 
about ten o’clock. The curiously furrowed and precipitous 
wall of the Bliimlisalp and Doldenhorn shows up well from 
the Petersgrat, and it looked particularly fine that day, with its 
innumerable gullies streaked with snow. 

Brook and Gover here suggested that we should take the 
Tschingelhorn on our way to the Mutthorn hut. I was, I am 
afraid, not responsive, as I was suffering from the results 
of rather a severe chill after our Ebnefluh experiences which 
affected me more or less for the rest of our trip ; so we divided 
forces, Gover, Brook and Antoine went for the Tschingelhorn 
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while Joseph and I made our way comfortably to the hut, where 
the others joined us in the afternoon after a successful climb. 

The situation of this well-known hut perched on a rocky 
spur of the Mutthorn is well chosen. When I arrived the view 
of the Jungfrau was quite clear, but early in the afternoon 
masses of heavy cumuli collected on the summits—the contrast 
between these two views was alone worth comme to see, and 
Joseph, who is a remarkably well read man of his class and full 
of trite proverbs and sayings, remarked on the mackerel sky 
now forming high up, and gave me another proverb to add 
to my collection : 


Ciel pommelé et femme fardée 
Ne sont pas de longue durée. 


The next morning was very threatening, and as the snow 
was quite slushy before the sun was on it we deemed it pradent 
to go back to Ried, arriving just before a heavy thunderstorm 
broke—the same storm in which the three unfortunate Swiss 
tourists perished on the Roththal Sattel. 

We packed up, sent off our belongings, and on the 18th 
started off at 2.15 a.m. for the Grimsel. The mornimg air was 
frosty and keen, the snow hard and crisp, and we had a really 
fine walk to the Concordia. The three-mile tramp up the 
Langgletscher seemed less long than usual; we were in the 
mood to appreciate to the full the mighty tumble of the Anen 
icefall on our left and the grand cliffs of the Sattelhorn on our 
right, swept by recent avalanches extending across the glacier 
almost to our feet. The graceful curve of the Liicke itself 
grew larger and larger as we approached, and on breasting 
the final crest I stood for a few moments in silence before the 
vast extent of Alpine snow and solitude that lay spread out 
before us. Not for long, however, for Brook soon brought me 
back to earth again by demanding breakfast! During this 
meal we saw a grey bird about the size of a hawk fluttering 
over the snow and showing signs of much fatigue. We thought 
at first 1t was a sparrow-hawk or kestrel, but it had more the 
flight of a seagull and turned out to be a young mouette, such 
as frequent the Lake of Geneva and some of the other Swiss 
lakes ; we could not understand why it had travelled so far 
away from its usual haunts, and left it slowly fluttering, with 
frequent rests, down the pass towards Ried.* 


* I have since found out from a professor of natural science 
at Lausanne that these birds (Larus ridibundus, black-headed or 
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The Concordia was full of parties up for the day from the 
Eggishorn and seemed out of keeping with the spint of its 
surroundings; so after lunch we were glad to leave it for the 
Grimhorn Liicke and the Finsteraar hut, which we reached 
at 6.20 p.m. If the snow scenery of the Gross-Aletsch firn is, 
in the opinion of some, on somewhat too vast a scale to be 
really impressive, that 1s certainly not the case across the 
Grimhorn Liicke. ‘There the mountains are much closer, 
they rise more abruptly from the snowftields, and the view, 
from the pass, of the Finsteraarhorn and its $.E. aréte is very 
fine. 

Excluding halts we took seven hours from Ried to the 
Létschen Liicke, two and three quarter hours on to the Concordia 
and three and a quarter hours over the Griinhorn Liicke to the 
Finsteraarhut—in all a sixteen-hour day taken slowly in 
perfect weather. 

We got off next morning shortly after 7 a.m. with the 
idea of traversing the Finsteraarhorn by its 8.E. aréte: the 
conditions seemed fairly good and the rocks moderately free 
from ice. We reached the aréte by a kind of double couloir 
over steep rocks and snow (I believe the usual route on this 
side) at a point about half way between the Rothhorn Sattel 
and the summit, to the south of a rather prominent subsidiary 
peak rising fromthe ridge. We then traversed this small peak, 
but were stopped by a long narrow snow aréte of very powdery 
snow lying on steep slabs of rock; the snow was in a very 
unstable condition, with nothing below to cut steps into. So 
far as we could judge the snow higher up was in the same 
condition, and after much consultation we very reluctantly 
gave it up and retraced our steps to the hut, to do the peak the 
next. day by the ordinary route over the Hugi-Sattel. The 
previous night we had been a crowded party in the hut, tightly 
packed hke sardines in a tin, without even room to turn; 
further parties continued to arrive during the afternoon, and, 
last. but not least, a big man in a billv-cock hat turned up with 
two guides from the Oberaarjoch. I came to the conclusion 
that I had developed a distinct objection to sleeping two 
consecutive nights ina hut, and that for the future I should be 
a ‘centrist,’ and was much delighted to find that Gover had 


laughing gull) nest in Scandinavia and on the shores of the Baltic 

, Inigrating north for that purpose about the middle of March, 
and returning to the Swiss lakes during the period from July to 
September. 
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come to the same decision. For men over fifty creature 
comforts become of some importance, and one’s enthusiasm 
for the mountains, although no whit abated, is apt to be 
blunted by more than one night at a time in crowded and 
uncomfortable mountain huts. Brook said I had come to 
the same conclusion the year before ! 

Next morning, after another very gusty night, the weather 
again treated us well and we made the Hugi-Sattel in a couple 
of hours in company with two other parties, the man with 
the hat and a party of five Swiss tounsts. Blasts of cold 
wind driving the snow before it had warned us what we might 
expect on the aréte, and on the Sattel we felt the full force 
of a piercing N.W. wind: it was too strong for the billy-cock 
hat, which was left behind, and the owner very pluckily followed 
us to the top without anv headgear whatever! The cold was 
too much for one of the Swiss party, which turned back when 
about half way to the top. There was a good deal of snow 
and ice on the rocks, and the strong gusts of bitterly cold wind 
bothered us somewhat ; but the sun was shining on the summit, 
where we had comparatively little wind and were able to eat 
cake, get warmer, and enjoy the fine and extensive view. It 
ig curious how frequently one may encounter a strong and 
gusty wind on the arétes of a mountain, while on the actual 
summit there may be little or none at all. 

We got back to the hut again at 11.80, having taken five 
hours for the climb. We wanted if possible to reach the 
Grimsel before dark, and, getting away again before mid-day, 
crossed the steep Rothhorn Sattel or Gemsliicke and the 
Studer firn to the hut on the Oberaarjoch. All the way from 
the Concordia to the Oberaarhut the mountain scenery is 
exceedingly grand: three fine passes are crossed, each over 
10,000 feet hich, forming depressions in the high mountain 
ridges which traverse the Oberland Massif from North to South. 
Three views in particular remain in one’s memory: the view 
across the glacier from the Finsteraarhut of the Fiescherhérner, 
Gross Griinhorn and the Wannehérner; the imposing view 
from the middle of the Studer firn of the Finsteraarhorn, which 
rises from the glacier in a sheer cliff of almost 8000 feet ; 
and lastly a most beautiful view of the Weisshorn and Matter- 
horn, across the Rhone Valley. from the Oberaarjoch. 

After a two and a-half hours’ halt to enjoy a good meal and 
the beautiful view from the hut, we were off again down the 
Oberaar glacier. This glacier struck us all as being of an 
unusual character; it is perfectly straight and falls gradually 
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in one practically uniform slope from start to finish, with no 
tributary feeders to speak of, no icefalls, and no crevasses ; 
as Antoine described it, ‘C’est un glacier gentilhomme.’ We 
followed it down to the very end and stepped off the snout 
on to its terminal moraine without any trouble or détour and 
reached the Gnmsel at 7.50 p.m., rather tired but having 
thoroughly enjoyed our day and the fine scenery we had 
passed through. Our times, excluding halts, were four and 
three-quarter hours on the Finsteraarhorn, two and _ a-half 
hours from hut to hut, and three and a-half hours from the 

Oberaarjoch to the Grimsel—a thirteen and a-half hour day 
in all. 

We spent next day, Sunday, quietly at the Hospice. 
Throughout the day the hotel was alternately in a condition 
of comparative peace and feverish activity with the arrival 
of various diligences and carriages from up and down the pass, 
and parties of touring cyclists halting for refreshment. 

To reach Stein, our first idea was to make the trip in two 
days, ascending the Dammastock and crossing the Triftlimmi 
to the Trift hut on the first day, but, as the Dammastock 
looked so uninteresting from the Grimsel side, we decided 
to make the whole trip in one good day. 

We left the Grimsel at 5.50 a.m. on August 22 and crossed 
over the Niageligrat on to the Rhone Glacier. The weather 
already showed signs of a change, and very soon we were in 
the mist, which kept us company till close to the Trnft hut ; 
whether we crossed the Obere or Untere Triftlimmi I do not 
know, the mist was too thick to see, and our only map for 
that day was one torn out of Gover’s Baedeker, but, judging 
by the rocks which we crossed at the top of the Col, we thought 
it must have been the Obere. Just below the pass an icy 
cold wind, with driving snow, met us, which made us promptly 
don our warmest wraps, but once over the pass the wind 
dropped and settled down in a gentle snow storm, with the 
growlings of a thunderstorm coming up behind us. Three 
little white snow buntings kept us company for some distance, 
fluttering off to the rocks as we approached the hut. 

' The clouds cleared off temporarily, and the sun coming out 
as we reached the Trift hut, we were able to see the fine 
surroundings and the broken ice-fall of the Trift Glacier below 
us. We dried our clothes, and meanwhile studied the map 
as to our best course on to Stein. We did not relish the big 
drop down the glacier to the Drosibach necessary to cross by 
the Stein Limmi, and thought we should have a more interesting 
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climb by crossing the Zwischen Thierbergen. After skirting 
round the cliffs of the Thaltistock by a breakneck path, where 
we came suddenly upon a colony of marmots playing among 
the rocks, we turned off to the nght and crossed the Thierberg 
Glacier under the hanging ice-fall of the S. branch. The 
slope was swept by stone and ice-falls, and we were glad to 
hurry across as quickly as possible, and ascend the moraine 
on the right bank of the N. branch. The view here looking 
back over the Triftfirn and the surrounding peaks was very 
impressive ; heavy banks of cloud were gathering up from 
the S., and the glimpses of snow-fields and rock peaks 
alternately appearing and disappearing between the gleams 
of sunshine and masses of dark clouds gave wonderful effects 
of hght and shade. 

Before reaching the head of the glacier, a steep circular 
field of névé surrounded by the jagged cliffs of the Vorder 
and Hinter Thierberge, we were enveloped in a dense mist, 
and the compass, assisted by Baedeker’s map, had to come 
into play again. Every now and then the fog would lift 
and some fine crag or pinnacle would show up grandly for a 
moment, to disappear again as the mist settled down thicker 
than ever. We plunged on and up in the deep snow till a large 
mass of rock loomed up suddenly in front of us with a steep 
snow slope on either side. Which was our direction? The 
map showed our way as a steep narrow snow couloir between 
the two Thierberge, but to the left was another running up 
to the Vorder Thierberg and to the nght a smaller one below 
the Hinter Thierberg. There was a division of opinion as 
to which was our couloir and where we were. ‘The compass 
certainly pointed to the couloir on the night of the mass of rock 
as bemg our course, and this one we took. The slope got 
steeper and narrower; we could see dimly through the mist 
precipitous rock faces closing in on either side, and swept by 
showers of falling stones which were strewn all around us 
on the snow. We had grave doubts as to whether we had 
taken the mght course, when a sudden break in the mist 
disclosed the top of the pass far up above us. It was now 
past five o'clock and commencing to snow hard, which made 
us anxious as to getting down the other side. 

From, the top of the pass we struck due east, passing under 
some dangerous-looking ice séracs, which appeared as if very 
little would make them come tumbling down on the top of us, 
and tried to make the Thierbergli rocks. We went too far 
however, and on finding ourselves going up the slopes towards 
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the Sustenhorn we turned back, and fortunately soan came 
upon a track in the snow which led us straight to the Thier- 
bergh. Here we got below the mist and could see our way. 
A quick glissade down a long snow slope brought us to that 
desolate waste of stone and moraine from which probably 
Stem takes its name. For some time past the snow had 
turned to heavy rain, and we reached Stein wet through and 
through at 7.15 p.m. Another day not easily forgotten ! 

We were made very comfortable at the little mountain inn 
at Stein—like Ried it is unspoilt and, from its situation near 
the head of the little used Susten Pass, likely to remain so ; 
the number of moderately high snow and rock peaks, which 
surround it on both sides of the valley, make it an admirable 
centre for climbers, particularly I should think for guideless 
parties. So far as one could judge during our short stay the 
valley has an interesting flora—we found that httle gem of 
true Alpines, the bniliant blue Entrichium nanum on the 
rocks of the Fiinf Fingerstécke, and the lower rocks in the 
neighbourhood of the inn were festooned with the feathery 
plumes of the fine Sazifraga cotyledon. 

We only remained four days at Stein. On one of them we 
scrambled on the Fiinf Fingerstécke, but did not attempt the 
highest rock as a very cold wind was blowing and the mists 
again collecting. On the next the weather was _ hopeless, 
and during the last two days Gover and Brook traversed the 
Sustenspitz, which afforded some fair rock scrambling, and did 
the Sustenhorn. I cried off as I was suffering a good deal 
from a series of chills, and amused myself in exploring the 
immediate neighbourhood, and in watching the marmots 
disporting themselves among the rocks within a stone’s throw 
of the inn; they appeared quite tame and undisturbed, and 
were very fat and woolly, preparing for their long winter 
sleep. 

We had the hotel practically to ourselves, except on our last 
evening when we were invaded by a large party of thirty to 
forty boys and girls, pensionnats, who arrived in driblets in 
pouring rain, wet through, and proceeded to disrobe in the 
hall—the boys to their shirt sleeves and the girls to whatever 
is the equivalent in the female costume. 

They monopolised the whole of the large hall or sitting room 
in the evening, and we took refuge from the babel of voices 
in the salle & manger and were much entertained by their 
singsong of national airs, particularly one, *‘ La Suisse est 
belle,’ sung by one of the masters in his shirt sleeves, who 
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marched up and down the room evidently extemporising 
verses with local hits, which were received with shouts of 
laughter and applause. | 

On Saturday morning, August 27, we said good-bye to 
Stein, and walked down the valley to the accompaniment of 
a steady and gentle rain, the weather keeping up its unsettled 
character to the end. At Meiringen the sun came out, and 
we had a delightful sail across the Lakes to Spiez, where we 
parted company: Brook going home, Gover to the Gemmi 
Pass, and I to rejoin my wife at Les Ormonts. 

Such were some of our experiences in 1910, unsatisfactory 
from a climbing point of view, but very interesting in many 
other respects, and certainly not monotonous for the members 
of our party, who, having set out with no particular object, 
were content with small things, though I fear the recounting 
may seem poor sport to those who emulate greater deeds. 


THe SURVEY OF THE HIMALAYA. 


By T. G. LONGSTAFF. 


HE publication of Synoptical Volume KXXY. by the 
Trigonometrical Survey of India will be welcomed by 
many students of Himalayan problems, for much information 
is thereby made conveniently accessible which formerly could 
only be gathered piecemeal from scattered annual reports. This 
volume, the North-East Longitudinal Series, covers the Central 
Himalaya from longitude 78° to 88°. It also includes those 
peaks situated between longitude 88° and 92°, which were 
observed from stations in the North-East Series, but which 
properly belong to the Assam Longitudinal Series, as yet 
unpublished in this form. The long delay, almost inevitable 
under the circumstances, which occurs between work in the 
field and final publication of the results, probably accounts for 
the scant recognition by geographers and travellers of the 
labours of the Indian Survey in the Himalayan region. This 
delay is particularly regrettable in the case of the important 
survey operations so successfully carried out in connection 
with the recent mission to Tibet. 
The present volume deals with the Himalayan region from 
Simla to Punakha, filling the gap between Volume VII. of the 
North-West Series, which covers Kashmir and the adjacent 
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regions, and Volume XXII. of the Assam Valley Triangulation. 
The computation and classification of the data have been 
superintended by Mr. J. Eccles M.A. and during his absence 
by Captain H. H. Turner R.E. The Preface is written by 
Colonel S. G. Burrard R.E. F.R.S. and deals with some novel 
problems of great interest. Mr. H. G. Shaw’s series of observa- 
tions during the last four years are passed under review. They 
prove conclusively that refraction is greater in autumn than 
in spring: but they also indicate that there must he some 
other cause, besides differences in refraction, which produces 
discrepancies in the altitudes obtained for the same peak from 
different stations. The height of Trisul is discussed by way 
of indicating the difficulties of determining the actual height 
of any high mountain. The value 23,406 feet is found on both 
the official maps of Kumaon and British Garhwal (1872-75), 
and was obtained by the survey officer, Colonel Carter, from 
«a small secondary series of triangulation which he carried 
through Kumaon and Garhwal. The height of the peak is 
given differently on the map and in the book, for individual 
observers have had different ideas about refraction and other 
corrections. When once the data have been handled and 
published, the preliminary values entered upon the maps are 
to be considered as cancelled. The writer has seen no explana- 
tion of the fact that heights on the maps are usually higher 
than those in the books. The value 23,360 feet, now officially 
accepted, was derived from observations of the peak obtained 
between 1841 and 1850 from distances of 29 to 84 miles. They 
vary from 23,441 to 23,280 feet, and Colonel Burrard concludes 
that ‘ the true height probably hes between 23,850 and 28,380 
feet.” Even here we have a further element of uncertainty, 
for it has been stated that when in future we come to correct 
heights for the disturbances produced by Himalayan attraction 
in the levels of theodolites, we shall probably have to add 60 
or 70 feet to the values now adopted. In the present volume 
Colonel Burrard points out that gravity also causes the datum- 
level surface to be heaped up under the mountains, so that we 
are in doubt what surface we are measuring the heights of 
pesks from, for in trigonometrical operations we assume the 
surface of the spheroid to be our datum, and in spirit-levelling 
we measure from the surface of the geoid. In the present 
state of our knowledge it certainly seems wiser to follow Colonel 
‘Burrard and ignore this additional complexity. 

These volumes are almost as indispensable to mountaineers 
as they are to travellers undertaking any fresh topographical 
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explorations of these regions, for they give the officially accepted 
height and position of the great Himalayan peaks and also full 
data from which can be ascertained the precise degrees of 
accuracy with which these have been determined. In the 
* degree charts,’ published in a separate volume, all peaks and 
stations have been plotted by Messrs. W. M. Kelly and J. H. 
Nichol, on a scale of 1 inch to 4 miles. This is particularly 
useful, as some of them are not shown on the topographical 
' sheets of the Indian Atlas. An excellent imnovation is the 
labelling of all peaks with a letter and two numbers by which 
they may be at once referred to their proper degree-square 
and identified without possibility of error. 

The introduction by Captain H. H. Turner R.E. deals firstly 
with the main triangulation carried through the fever-haunted 
Tarai between 1841 and 1851, and then with the topographical 
survey of Kumaon and Garhwal from 1864 to 1877, and the 
Sikkim survey of 1878 to 1885. The second portion contains a 
few scanty references to various ascents by the indefatigable 
officers of the survey, which mountaineers will regret are not 
given in much greater detail. Some additional information can, 
however, be obtained from the Annual General Reports of the 
Survey of India. 

During the previous operations in Kashmir and the adjacent 
districts, the officers of the survey showed repeatedly that the 
physical obstacles of such a country were powerless to defeat 
them in the execution of their duty. Thev set up their theodo- 
lites on 10 stations of over 20,000 feet ; they visited 20 other 
stations of over 20,000 feet and 5 of over 21,000 feet. By far 
the greater number of these ascents were in Ladak, and none 
of them presented such difficulties as the Nela peak, 19,069 
feet, in Bashahr which was successfully ascended on 22 June 
1854 by W. H. Johnson with a 12-inch theodolite. This peak 
had baffled the survevors for two seasons and had defeated 
three previous parties. But the officers of the Survey of India 
lay no emphasis in their reports on achievements so remarkable, 
achievements each one of which would be enough to send manv 
a modern traveller headlong to lis publishers. As an instance 
of this, I may mention the case of the peak Shilla 23,050 feet, 
shown as a station on p. 259 of Volume VII. This peak is 
shown on Atlas Sheet 46 as ‘ Parangla No. 2 Station 28,064 
feet.’ On reference to headquarters at Dehra Dun I was 
furnished with the following particulars : It was observed from 
two stations, each of which was above 20,000 feet. When it 
was being observed the observer intended to visit it and to 
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observe from it. But he never carried out this intention. It 
was visited by native Khalassis, who erected a staff. The 
name was changed to Shilla in the office at Dehra Dun. 

When in the present volume we meet ugain with the names 
of such officers as Carter, Thuillier (now Sir Henry R. Thuillier 
K.C.I.E.) and foremost of all Montgomerie, supported by such 
tried mountain surveyors as W. H. Johnson, W. G. Beverley, 
BE. C. Ryall and others, we may expect to find some reference 
to mountaineering achievements comparable to those already 
accomplished in Kashmir. It should be remembered, however, 
that General Walker had, in the present instance, instructed 
the Topographical officers not to attempt accurate surveys 
above 16,000 feet, the department not being in a position to 
xfford the cost in time and money. Hence areas of perpetual 
snow were occasionally mapped from sketches made from con- 
siderable distances and much less climbing of high peaks was 
attempted. Many stations however were established at over 
17,000 feet in Kumaon and Garhwal and a few at over 18,000 
feet, while along the borders of Hundes three peaks of over 
19,000 feet were utilised. In 1874 in the Upper Mana valley 
the average height of Mr. I. S. Pocock’s plane-table stations wax 
19,500 feet and his maximum height visited was 22,040 feet, 
this being so far the highest authenticated plane-table station 
in the Indian Survey. 

Ryall’s successful survey of a large part of Hundes is merely 
referred to. His own brief account was published in the 
General Report for 1877-78. Ryall and Kinney’s map is, for 
much of the country, still the best which has ever been produced 
of this most interesting corner of Tibet. The Introduction 
includes a brief account of Captain H. J. Harman’s survey of 
Sikkim in 1879. His feet were badly frostbitten on the Donkia 
pass (18,100 feet) and although he continued his work for three 
and a half months and in 1881 made an attempt to reach the 
neighbourhood of Kinchinjunga, he was obliged to take leave 
in November 1882 and died early in the following year, having 
never completely recovered. 

In the course of these several operations the surveyors, in 
addition to the privations inseparable from such work, suffered 
much from fever, to which several of them actually succumbed. 
Captain Basevi died at his post in 1871 on the exposed plains 
of Lanak. Dr. Stoliczka, of the Geological Survey, died on 
his way back to Leh in 1874, while in 1878 of the members of 
this branch 84 per cent. died or were incapacitated! The great 
Montgomerie died at the early age of forty-eight, his death 
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being generally attributed to his long and severe service in the 
Himalaya. 

It is to the arduous, conscientious and unadvertised labours 
of these surveyors that both mountain climbers and explorers of 
these regions owe, and must continue to owe, a great debt 
of gratitude. The delineation m the Indian Atlas of topo- 
graphical details in the regions of ice and snow is admittedly 
imperfect. The accuracy of maps is merely a question of 
degree, for no ordinary scale map can possibly be free from 
error; but it should be remembered that there is no other 
mountain region of the world at all comparable in extent to 
the northern frontiers of India, the physical features of which 
have been laid down with any approach to such a degree of 
accuracy. 


THREE WEEKS’ CAMPING-OUT IN THE ANDES. 
By WALTER LARDEN. 


[*,* The substance of this narrative and the illustrations are, 
by the kind permission of the Publishers, taken from a forth- 
coming book entitled ‘Argentine Plains and Andine Glaciers.’ 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)] 


I, 


N August 1908 I went out to Argentina to pay a long 
visit to my brother at his estancia in the province of 
Santa Fé. 

Some time before—I forget how long—lI had read of climbs 
in the Andes made by Dr. Helbling, Dr. Reichert, and others 
who were living out there; and my old friend the guide 
Abraham Miller of Kandersteg had suggested to me the 
possibility of my being able to join Dr. Helbling for a time, and 
so of my seeing something of some part of this comparatively 
little-known range. And, to further this plan, both he and 
the doctor at Kandersteg had written to Dr. Helbling about 
me. | 
I did not feel my prospects certain enough to justify me in 
launching out into any special and expensive outfit ; but, on 
the off-chance, 1 took with me to Argentina my ordinary Swiss 
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climbing-gear, and also a jager sleeping-bag, with a large 
macintosh sheet to go under and over it.* 

In Buenos Aires I saw Dr. Reichert, and learned something 
of the style in which he and Dr. Helbling ‘ took’ the Andes, 
and of the outfit needed. It was their custom to go into the 
mountains with mules and mule-men only, no porters or 
guides going with them, so that they had to rely on their 
own strength for all the mountain-work. [The mule-men 
(arrieros) were quite useless away from their mules; indeed 
their flimsy boots did not allow of any rough walking on their 
part. | 

The highest camps had to be made at some 11,000 or 12,000 ft., 
since at higher levels even the coarsest pasture for the mules 
failed. From these camps the climbers would carry up their 
sleeping-bags and other gear (a load, I believe, of from 80 to 
40 lbs. per man) to a height of perhaps 18,000 ft. or so; and 
there would sleep out in the intense cold. And next day they 
would make their shot. In this way (to mention two climbs 
only) Dr. Helbling had climbed Aconcagua and Dr. Reichert 
had found his way up Pollera (21,000 ft. ?). 

To cut a long story short, after a stay of some months in 
the plains (a stay which the heat and the terrible locust invasion 
combined to make somewhat enervating) I found myself, on 
February 2, 1909, setting out to join Dr. Helbling at Puente 
del Inca, a station high up on the Transandine Railway. 

My companion-to-be had been used to the ‘ each-man-for- 
himself’ principle; if one man had to turn back on account 
of mountain-sickness, the other went on; if one man wished 
to stay behind for a second shot at a mountain, the mules and 
men were divided. <A like independence was the condition of 
my joining; and certainly, considering the twenty years 
difference in our ages, and Dr. Helbling’s exceptional strength 
(as evidenced by his feat on the Matterhorn and by his ascent 
of Aconcagua), it was abundantly clear that his powers ought 
in no way to be limited by mine. 

I joined the main line at Junin, and set off for Mendoza (I 
could not book further) at 2p.m. Journeys in the Pampas are 
much like journeys at sea. You are ‘in the plains’ for so 


* I had better say at once that this sleeping-gear was absolutely 
inadequate, even for use in a tent and at a height of but 12,000 ft. 
I used it inside a very much thicker and warmer waterproof sleep- 
ing-bag, provided with air-cushions underneath, that Dr. Helbling 
kindly lent me ; and, even so, I felt the cold much. 
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many hours, as you are at sea. Always the same treeless 
levels covered (in these later days) with vast sheets of alfalfa, or 
with the crops of the industnous Itahan colonists; always 
the same sharply-cut circle of the near horizon moving with 
one. 

We reached Mendoza at 5 a.m. next day, the promised half- 
hour of the time-tables having been lost ; and it was only by the 
help of some friendly Chilian fellow-travellers, and a liberal 
tip to a sort of official, that I got on at all; even so I had no 
ticket for my luggage. We now changed to the narrow-gauge 
cogged mountain railway, and began to climb. Before us 
were the huge bare masses of the Andine range. Desolation 
was the keynote of the scenery. From Mendoza upward I 
never saw a tree (save a few planted by the station of Uspallata); 
there were no chalets, no cows or sheep, not even goats, no 
turf, no waterfalls. Huge, incredibly huge, masses of débris, 
scree-slopes bare of lichen that seemed on the verge of motion, 
thorny scrub, scant tufts of hay-like, sand-drowned grass; 
and below us, as we wound our way up a gaunt gorge, a red 
muddy torrent (the river Mendoza) that at the time I failed 
to recognise as a glacier-stream. 

At first we did see some snow-peaks, Tupungato being the only 
one of which my climbing acquaintances could, later, give me 
the name; but they hardly suggested any great glacier 
regions worthy of such a range. Soon we lost sight of these, 
and barren mountains, in the very process of dissolution, 
hemmed us in. 

We reached Puente del Inca about noon; but, owing to the 
forgetfulness of an Englishman whom Dr. Helbling had com- 
missioned to meet me and to send me on into the mountains 
where he was already, I had a day and a half at the hotel in 
which to look about me. 

For the stretch from Punta de Vacas to Las Cuevas the rail- 
‘way runs up a barren valley of no great inclination. At 
Puente del Inca (‘the bridge of the Inca’) the river has bur- 
rowed out a short tunnel or bridge ; and from the sides of the 
gorge there well out springs of hot water, highly charged with 
carbon dioxide, dissolved calcium carbonate, and various 
soluble salts, that are made use of for baths. (Curiously 
enough, I have seen the bridge and the baths depicted in a well- 
known magazine, and described as railway works at Puente 
del Inca !) 

A stay of a day and a half at the beginning, and eight days 
at the end, of my visit to the Andes perhaps hardly justifies 
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me in giving my opinion on this health-resort. Still, I think 
that some of the characteristics must be fairly permanent. 

The valley is very desolate ; scattered weeds and the thorny 
and inflammable acerillo bush form the main vegetation of 
the valley-bottom ; and the hill-sides are singularly bare. A 
weird little plantation of this somewhat forbidding-looking 
acerillo had been laid out by the hotel people to represent 
(or caricature ?) a garden. 

Sitting before the hotel after breakfast, there was something 
in the freshness of the air and in the wide prospect down the 
valley that was stimulating and refreshing. But about noon 
began the never-failing Andine wind (so much spoken of by 
travellers that I do not think I can have been peculiarly unlucky 
in my experience); and after that no peace! One went out 
walking sideways, holding one’s hat on; and the sand, sand, 
sand drove pitilessly. How I longed for the green turf, the 
pine- woods, the clear streams, and the windless calm of such 
a place as Arolla! Speaking of streams, I may say that during 
my three weeks up in the mountains I saw but one stream, and 
that a small one, coming down the Null-sides ; for the water- 
falls of Switzerland one looked in vain. Only here and there one 
saw & white stain where some lime-and-salt-laden spring issued 
forth ; just round and below this would be a patch of dark- 
green rush-like grass; but the water soon sank in the thirsty 
soil again, and a short way lower down the slope, as a rule, 
all would be bare and dry. 

On the evening of February 5 two arrieros arrived, sent back 
by Dr. Helbling to fetch me and some fresh provisions ; and 
about 7.80 a.m. next day we set off down the valley. We rode 
for some 8 hrs. or more; and then, before we reached Punta de 
Vacas, turned down to the river to ford it so as to cut off a 
corner into the Tupungato valley. This first crossing was a 
very mild affair; but I noticed that the two arrieros looked 
back and watched my face to see how the new member of the 
party took his first fording. Later on in our expedition Dr. 
Helbling and I had some that were dangerous enough. When 
@ glacier stream, in the bed of which you hear the boulders 
rolling and knocking together, is so deep that the water on the — 
up-side will come in at the top of a high riding-boot if the leg be 
not raised, it can be imagined what the pressure on the mule 
must be; and one wonders how the animal can keep its 
feet on such a torrent bed. 

We next forded the Rio Blanco and waited for Dr. Helbling ; 
he and the head arriero, Ambrosio, turned up in the afternoon. 


eres 
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Came at Moutn or Rio DEL CHORILLO 


Cressing a Dry 
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They had been exploring up this valley; and the torrent, 
which we found nasty enough, had so increased with the several 
hours more of heat that the baggage mules had to be left 
behind. So this first night we spent without tent, and with 
only my jager bag and macintosh between us. However, we 
were not as yet as high as Puente del Inca, and with the help 
of a fire we did very well. Next day we set off up the left 
bank of the Tupungato. The only possible route was close to 
the river, which could not yet be forded. In two places there 
had to be navvy-work done on the chaotic collection of boulders 
before the mules could pass ; so we only got as far as the mouth 
of the Rio del Chorillo that day. Here we camped among sand- 
dunes, the cores of which were, I believe, acerillo clumps which 
the dnfting sand had overwhelmed. There was sbundance 
of acerillo to burn, some hay-like grass for the mules to eat, 
and the red muddy water of the Rio Tupungato to drink ; 80 
the essentials for a camp were there. 

I may say that all the streams that I saw, with the exception 
of three, were so thick with red mud that I have mistaken 
boiling water for cocoa. The Rio del Plomo issued from the 
glacier in the same condition ; and of green-white * gletscher- 
wasser’Isawnone. Next day, as soon as we had breakfasted 
and loaded the mules up, we set off ; and before long forded the 
Tupungato River where it was much broken up. 

Hitherto I had admired the way in which the mules had 
negotiated the tumbled boulders ; but now I was to witness 
their extraordinary sure-footedness on steep inclines, when we, 
forced to leave the river-edge, traversed the hill-side higher up. 
The masses of débris on the sides of the valleys were of incredible 
magnitude ; and for the most part, if we disregard the surface 
sheets of loose scree that we encountered here and there, were 
more or less consolidated. Indeed, one came across quite hard 
conglomerate rock that appeared to have been formed out of 
débris. Arid though everything was at the time, the wide 
shingle-covered beds into which the valleys opened here and 
there, as well as the numerous dry gulleys, gave evidence that 
there were seasons of heavy rain or of melting snow. And the 
side-torrents of such seasons had carved out the hard débris 
into veritable canons. Two such we passed, though not quite 
without accident. Another was quite impracticable; but, 
luckily, we were able to make our way down to the main stream, 
and there found just footing enough along the edge to enable us 
to pass the mouth of this steep-sided gorge. 

To illustrate the difficulties that we here encountered, I may 
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mention the fact that on one occasion my mule took the last 
bit up (the illustration gives an idea of its character) with a 
scramble, collided with another mule, and slipped back. I 
somehow sprang off on the upper side and held on to the bridle. 
Since the animal still had some hold for its front legs, I managed 
to get it up. In two other places a baggage-mule slipped and 
fell ; and in one of these cases the creature might well have been 
killed. Their loads were perhaps 100 kilos. 

We camped that evening some distance above the mouth 
of a valley, unnamed in the Chilian map, which our arrieros 
called the Cajon del Zorro. 

Next day was a short one. We soon reached the point 
marked 11,850 ft. in the sketch-map, and (here was our 
mistake) turned up the valley to the right. We camped where 
we found the remains of a rough fire place built of stones, and a 
ring of stones indicated the former site of a sleeping tent. Dr. 
Helbling, I think, told me that two parties had been there 
before us ; viz. that of Mr. Vines, and that of Dr. Reichert. 

Dr. Helbling’s plan was to stay here for a week if necessary, 
in order to attempt Tupungato (22,200 ft.?). Up this big 
mountain a N.W.ly shoulder or areéte afforded an easy route. 
There is no climbing ; the difficulty les in carrying the neces- 
sary sleeping and other gear up to a sufficient height, in endur- 
ing the cold of the night tentless, and in climbing the remaining 
4000 ft. or so next day in spite of mountain-sickness and the 
intensely cold wind. For my part I had a wakeful night of 
‘silent debate. Here, at but 11,500 ft. or so above the sea, 
though encased in my jager bag, and this again inside the 
heavy Swiss bag lent me, and inside a tent into the bargain, I 
found I could hardly keep sensation in my feet. (I may say 
that it froze hard at night even at our camp.) It was forced 
upon me that, even could I carry the necessary load up to 
18,000 ft. or so, I certainly could not stand the exposure of 
sleeping out. Iwas, in fact, no match for my companion, with 
his exceptional powers and his twenty years advantage in age. 
So I reluctantly made up my mind that I must make day 
expeditions only, while Dr. Helbling made his shots at the 
mountain. Our compact allowed for this dependence. I 
accompanied him on his first search for a sleeping-place ; and 
will only say that a scree-slope that took us 5} hrs. to ascend 
(and we used solid ground where we could) took me but twenty 
minutes to descend when I committed myself to the loose 
stones. This gives some idea of the mobility of the scree ; 
one glissaded or skated down. 


PENITENTES ON AN Ice PatcH 


PENITENTES—TIHEIR ICE BASE CONCEALED BY RUBBLE 
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The second time that I went with him (for the first place 
chosen proved to be out of reach of the mountain) I came 
across the celebrated nieves penitentes. 

I must call attention to the fact that I was in the Andes only 
in one region, and only for three weeks in one particular month ; 
and that even the far greater experience of Drs. Helbling and 
Schiller, on which I was able to draw, was, broadly speaking, 
limited in somewhat the same way. 

With this caution to my readers, I will give first my observa- 
tions, and then say something of the theories relating to the 
origin of these strange formations. 

(1) All snow-patches that I saw had been converted into ice 
by the action of sun and frost ; and every such ice-patch was 
broken into blades, prisms, columns, or pyramids of ice. You 
did not walk on a snow-patch, you threaded your way among 
penitentes.* 

(2) The mobile scree would often invade these patches ; so 
that the ice-base on which the penitentes stood got covered. 
One then saw apparently detached ice columns standing out 
of the rubble. But, digging with the ice-axe, one could find 
the connecting ice-base. This is worth mentioning; for I 
believe one theorist has suggested that the ice was split up 
through the sliding movement of the rubble-base on which it 
lay. This view I believe to be quite wrong; the detachment 
of the columns is apparent only. 

(8) Where there was a blade-formation, Drs. Helbling and 
Schiller both considered that this was due to the fact that the 
sun fell on the ice only during a part of the day ; and that the 
blades then formed stood edgeways to the mean direction of 
the sun’s rays. My own experience of one such patch made 
this view seem to me probably the nght one. 

(4) I did not see any clean glacier or part of one, of whatever 
angle of slope, that was not broken into penitentes. But these 
appeared to me to be bigger (though not necessarily taller) 
and clumsier in form than the penitentes of the ice-patches. 
In this connection I must, however, mention the fact that the 
parts of the glacier which I observed were at a much lower level 
than the ice-patches ; and that there was melting going on on 
the former, but not on the latter. I should surmise that this 
melting had much to do with the clumsier form of the glacier 
penitentes. I saw no place on a clean glacier on which you 


* When, hereafter, I speak of ‘ice-patches’ I shall mean ice- 
patches that had originally been snow. 
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could walk; you had to make your way in and out among 
penitentes. 

(5) I saw no penitentes on moraine-covered ice. While the 
clean ice-patches or the clean parts of glaciers were startlingly 
unlike what one comes across in Switzerland, the moraine- 
covered sides of the glaciers had nothing unfamiliar in their 
appearance. 

(6) As far as my experience goes (but I had no binoculars 
with me) I cannot say that I saw any clean snow or ice high up 
on the mountain that was not broken into penitentes. At 
least I can state that penitentes are not a phenomenon of the 
relatively lower levels only. 

(I may mention the fact that our arrieros used the word for 
the more permanent masses of snow or ice. ‘No hay pen- 
tentes por allt’ meant ‘ There are no snow-fields or glaciers 
there.’) 

(7) Though among the larger penitentes (which I should say 
ran up to 14 ft. or so in height) were smaller formations with 
which I had become familiar in Switzerland, nevertheless the 
penitentes of the Andes strike one with amazement. I am 
convinced that no one should attempt to explain them until he 
has seen them. 


Now a word as to theories; and I will give some negative 
opinions before making any positive suggestions. 

(a) My own experience, as well as the far wider experience of 
Drs. Helbling and Schiller, is absolutely against any connection 
between inequalities in the density of the snow or ice due to 
avalanche motion or sliding motion, and the formation of peni-. 
tentes. These were just as remarkable on ice-patches lying 
on a flat valley-bottom as on those resting on a hill-side. 

(b) I believe that it has been suggested that penitentes may 
be only exaggerated cases of the ice columns that one notices 
under glacier tables. I will only repeat that I saw no penitentes 
on ice that was much covered with rubble; they were most 
remarkable on the cleanest ice. 

(c) I think that I am right in understanding that much 
capital has been made out of the fact that there is a ‘ west-and- 
east ’ arrangement in penitentes, and that the prevailing wind 
is westerly ; the conclusion being drawn that the wind is the 
main cause of this peculiar formation. With respect to this 
I would point out firstly that it is physically impossible that a 
west wind should give a westerly current of air on the sides and 
bottom of deep valleys running in any direction whatever ; 
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and secondly that penitentes are formed in sheltered nooks quite 
as much as in more exposed situations. 

The only ‘west-and-east ’ condition that obtains every- 
where is not that of a westerly wind, but of the apparent diurnal 
motion of the sun. 


Now to come to some positive suggestions. Only I would 
first say that what we need is observation of the year’s life- 
history of our penitentes; an observation which possibly 
could be effected from Puente del Inca as a base. 

It seemed to me that the conditions which obtain in the Andes 
differ from those obtaining in Switzerland in four respects : 

Firstly, the sun is more vertical and more powerful, and 
the period of fine weather far longer. 

Secondly, the air is far drier. Our cracked finger-tips were 
one evidence of this. 

Thirdly, there is more wind. 

Fourthly, the temperature of the air itself 1s very low. 

All four conditions together point to evaporation (not 
liquefaction) of the ice where exposed to the sun ; and a freezing 
temperature in the shade. 

I cannot attempt to explain why these conditions should 
result in the formation of penitentes; but certainly they 
would enable the sun to work its will in carving out the snow 
or ice without much accompanying degradation due to the 
action of water trickling down. 

I was much struck by the dry look of the bristling ice-patches 
even when these lay on stony valley bottoms. 

The ‘ west-and-east ’’ arrangement of penitentes, on which 
much stress has been laid (though I cannot say that I noticed it 
myself), would again, as already indicated above, point to the 
sun as the main agent in their formation. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF ALPINE PAINTINGS, 


THE Picture Exlubition of December 1910 was one of the normal 
kind, to which members were invited in general terms to send 
pictures by themselves or their friends. 

On the whole we are inclined to believe that this type of exhibition, 
whether or no it be the most efiective for the purpose of promoting 
Alpine art, is the one which gives the greatest gratification to the 
largest number of people. 

The admirably got-up catalogue contains one suggestio falst which 
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it may be as well to clear away at once. The majority of the 
Exhibition Sub-Committee, whose names are printed on p. 2, 
were not called upon to bear their share of the burden of organisation 
and arrangement, and the thanks of the Club for the performance 
of that arduous and ungrateful work are due exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, to Mr. C. W. Nettleton. On the other hand the carefully 
compiled lists at the end make it an easy task to analyse the general 
composition of the Exhibition. 

As usually happens under the conditions which have been men- 
tioned, a comparatively small number of pictures were lent by other 
owners, while by far the greater part were contributed by the artists 
themselves, representing for the most part the work of the past 
summer. To the former class, which it will be convenient to deal 
with first, belong the examples of deceased members—a Weisshorn 
by George Barnard, a striking Dent Blanche by Alfred Williams, 
and three characteristic specimens of Elijah Walton ; and we would 
specially mention a very beautiful ‘Sunrise in the Alps,’ by a less 
well-known artist, J. W. Garrett Smith, little of whose work has 
been seen at the Club in recent years. M. Loppé was well repre- 
sented by a noble Mont Maudit and one of his inimitable glacier 
scenes; Mr. E. T. Compton by the large and striking ‘ Alpine 
Fastness,’ and some amazingly clever black-and-white drawings 
of his beloved Dolomites. There was a sketch of Fujiyama in 
summer, by Mr. Parsons, and a wonderful view of the same mountain 
in winter by an unnamed Japanese artist. Mention must also be 
made in this group of two remarkable pictures by G. Giacometti, a 
disciple in spirit as well as in style of Segantini; a fine Matterhorn 
by Leonardo Roda (a name which is new to us); a quaint old view 
of the Summit of Snowdon in 1842 by C. E. Stanley; anda notable 
Monte Rosa from the Monte Moro bv R. H. Wright. 

Turning now to the second and larger of our two classes, the most 
important contribution to it, and one of the outstanding features of 
the Exhibition, consisted of twenty-one sketches in the Cogne district 
by Mr. McCormick. His two sunsets were exquisite, in the manner 
with which we are familiar; but for the most part he would scem 
to have been experimenting on new lines. This is as it should be, 
and the results were invariably interesting. 

Of our other members the largest contributor was Mr. Cecil Hunt, 
who sent some pleasant studies of the Matterhorn and the Arolla 
Valley ; Mr. Howard was most successful with his Wellhorn, and a 
decidedly Waltonesque presentation of the Saas Grat, and Mr. 
Hardwicke Lewis with a view of Mont Blanc from Vufiens. 

A word remains to be said with regard to two other contributors 
from among ourselves. Some examples of M. Loppé’s work have 
already been named in proximity with the ‘Old Masters’; besides 
these there were five others ; needless to say, they all had distinction ; 
indeed, M. Loppé himself has never surpassed the delicate beauty 
of the winter scene near Marseilles, or the solemn majesty of his 
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Monte Civetta. But we do not here wish to dwell on the merits of 
these pictures; what deserves to be gratefully recorded is the fact 
that he brought them over to England himself. 

Finally it is our pleasing duty to welcome a new recruit. Dr. 
Collie in the past has climbed mountains, mapped them, measured 
them, photographed them, with conspicuous success; it only re- 
mained for him to paint them. His two pictures of Skye were 
full of individuality, and we shall look forward to seeing more of 
his work in the future. 

Amongst non-members’ contributions, the most conspicuous single 
exhibit was Mr. Walter Donne’s large and ambitious ‘ La Cité Morte,’ 
impressive, but in a somewhat dreary fashion. Mr. J. McWhirter, 
R.A., had worked to good purpose in the Val d’Aosta; Signor Micocci, 
another veteran, sent three views of the Ampezzo Dolomites, amongst 
them a charming one of the Becco di Mezzodi. Mr. C. J. Way had 
been busy on the Simplon and elsewhere, and sent eleven pictures of 
a high level of excellence ; he gets his effects with an engaging and 
probably delusive appearance of extreme simplicity and _ ease. 
Mr. Silvanus Thompson again showed his remarkable power of 
dealing with large areas of snow and ice; this, his strongest point, 
was most conspicuous in a view of the Fee Glacier. Miss Hechle 
was careful and effective as usual, and grappled successfully with 
a difficult icefall in her ‘ Col des Grandes Jorasses,’ and Miss Bailey 
did some good work in the Chamonix district. 

The beauties of the Sub-Alpine world were excellently presented 
by Colonel Donne, the son of a retired artist-member, with some 
charming scenes from Sicily and the Italian Lakes ; Mrs. Legh Powell 
with a pretty little scene near Bignasco, and Mr. Harry Goodwin 
(‘A Street in Orta’ and a ‘Sunny Morning at Lucerne’). To these 
may be added Miss Silvia Milman’s ‘On the Downs,’ and Mrs. 
Nelson’s two drawings of Alpine Flowers. 

Hardly a single man strayed beyond the Alps; the ladies were 
more enterprising. Ten sketches, equally divided between Norway 
and the Pyrenees, came from Miss Fox, an admirably courageous 
artist, who always aims at bold and striking effects; Mrs. Candler 
sent some quiet but effective sketches of Norwegian peaks ; and Miss 
Longstaff rendered with vigour the characteristic features of the 
Canadian Rockies. 

Of winter scenes there were hardly as many as might have been 
expected : Mr. Jacomb Hood sent three, and Mrs. Jardine was again 
to the fore with some studies from the Engadine; her ‘Campfer’ 
attracted much attention. We are uncertain whether Mr. Nelson 
Dawson’s clever sketch of the summit of the Eggischhorn falls 
within this group, or was merely a reminder of the bad weather 
of last summer. 

There were welcome contributions from Mr. J. L. Henry, Mrs. 
Marrable and others, of whom space forbids more particular 
mention. 
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THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 


Tue following have been added to the Library since November : 
Club Publications. 


Appalachian Mountain Club. Bulletin, vol. 3. 1909-1910 
8vo, pp. 127. 

C.A. F. Affiche. 5e congrés international de Ski du C.A.F. Le Lioran. 10-15 
Février, 1911 

—— Guides et porteurs brevetés du C.A.F. au ler aoit, 1910. 

A large folio sheet. 

— La Montagne. Revue mensuelle. Maurice Paillon, Rédacteur en 
Chef. Vol. vi. Paris, Lecoq Mathorel, 1910 
8vo. pp. xxxvi, 732; ill. 

Among the artioles are the following :— 

Marie Bruneton, Traversée de la Dent Blanche par l’aréte de Quatre- 
Anes, 11 aontt 1908. 

R. Touchon, Massif des Cerces et de la Mouliniére. 

J. Bregeault, Un accident au Buet en 1800. 

R. Godefroy, Principes de nomenclature géographique rationnelle. 
Application & la haute région montagneuse. 

E. Couché, Traversée de la Roche de la Muzelle. 

J. Capdepon, L’Aig. Méridionale d’ Arves. 
An article of 80 pp. with numerous plates, and bibliography. 

C. Vallot, La photographie de paysage en montagne. 

H. Mettrier, Le Col du Pelvoux. 

L. Briet, La Sierra de Guara. 
There are several articles on ski-ing in Sweden, Norway, etc. 

—— Section lyonnaise. Revue Alpine. Kédacteur en chef: Claudius 
Joublot. Année 1910. Vol. xvi. Lyon, 1910 
8vo, pp. xii, 412: plates. 

Among other articles this contains :— 

A. Doix-Mulaton, L’ Aig. & Bochard. 

Nécrologie, Louis-Charles Lortet, fondateur de la Section. 

R. Godefroy, Le Massif de Vautisse. 

A. Coutagne, Les Aigs. de Roche Chenue. 

G. Rey, Un bivouac au Petit Dru. 

H. Mettrier, L’excursion de l’Impératrice Joséphine au Montanvers 
et les Mémoires de Mile Avrillon. 

J. Tavernier, Les vallées vaudoises et le Viso. 

H. Ferrand, Bibliographie des premiéres ascensions du Mont-Blanc. 

E. Canzio, Les Jumeaux de Valtournanche. 

Alpinisme d’autrefois. Relation de M. le Dr Hamel. Extrait du 
Journ. de Savoie, 1820. 

A. Coutagne, Le carnet d'un skicur. 

Courses nouvelles: E,. Deplasse, Pte S. de Pera Cheval, 1909; E. 
Santi, Aig. d’Olan: Les Bans: Gde Lance d’Allemont: Pic 
Lamartine, arcte ouest. 

C. A. I. Bollettino. Vol. xl, num. 73. 1909 

8vo, pp. xxxix, 327: ill. 
The articles are :— 

B. Calderini, Antonio Grober. 

L. Vacari, L’ abate Pictro Chanoux. 

G. Merciai, Negli Alti Pirenei. 

F. Mauro, I minerali della Val Malenco, Valtellina. 

A. Ferrari, Mont Vélane Grand Combin: nuova via pel versante Ovest, 
traversata dal Sud al Nord. 
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A. Hess, Aiguille Noire de Pétéret. 
K. Lies, Sui monti della Corsica. 
A. Ferrari, Traversata de] Col du Midi: Aiguille du Moine. 
G. Lampugnani, Tra i misteri del Cervino: la Cresta Sud del Picco 
dal]. Ricordi de’ ascensioni. 
R. Balabio, R. Il Gruppo del Monte Disgrazia. (With Map.) 
C. A. I. Bollettino. Indice generale delle 10 annate 1894-1903. F. Federici. 
8vo, pp. xlviii at the end of vol. 40. 
—— Rivista, Pubblicazione mensile. Redattore: Prof. Carlo Ratti. 
Vol. xxix.—1910. Torino, 1910 
8vo, pp. xxiv, 408 : ill. 
Among the articles are :— 
V. Ronchetti, Kasbek. 
W. Laeng, Nel gruppo di Brenta, senza guide. 
A. Hess, Atorno al Colle del Gigante, appunti alpinistici e topograficl. 
M. C. Santi, Prima traversata dal Colle del Gigante al Colle d. Grandes- 
Jorasses. 
G. Scotti, Il] Campanile Basso di Brenta. 
V. Ronchetti. Un nuovo passo fra Valle Mamison e Valle Zeja, gruppo 
dell’ Adai-Choch. 
R. Balabio, La Cima di Vazzeda, prima asc. per la cresta SE. 
G. Carugati, La Punta Maria di Val Giralba, prima asc. 6 trav. 
A. Andreoletti, La Marmolada per la parete Sud. 
B. Figari, Ll Mte Contrario, prima asc. per la cresta Sud. 
W. Laeng, La Corna Rossa della Concarena. 
—— Guide e portatori riconosciuti dal C.A-I. Anno 1910. 
A large folio sheet. 
—— Florence. Bollcttino. Nos. 1-3. 1910 
8vo, plates. 
—— Ligure: see Brian, A. 
—— Padova: see Berti, A., Le Dolomiti, 1910. 
—— Staz. Univers. Monza. Almanacco alpino italiano 1911. (Pro rifugio 
Roma ne! Trentino). (1910). L. 5 
see Pastorello, D., L’alcool in Montagne. 
—— Torino. Esposizione internationale alpina, 1911. Reglement. 
4to, pp. 74. 


Cairngorm Club. Journal, vol. vi. nos. 31-36. Edited by A. I. MoConnochie. 
8vo, pp. xv, 340; ill. Aberdeen, July 1908—Jan. 19] 1 
Among the articles are :— 
J. R. Levack, A week’s climbing in Skye. 
Snow climbing on Deeside Hills. 
H. G. Drummond, Rock climbing near Aberdeen. 
J. G. Kyd, Twenty-one years of our olub. 
—— —— Index to vols i-vi: at end of vol. vi. : 
Centre excursionista de Catalunya. Butlleti. Vol. xx. Barcelona, 1910 
8vo, pp. 314: 136: ill. 
Among the articles are :— 

L. Mouillart, Excursio al Coll de la Haougade. 

L. Llagostera, Noruega y Spitzberg, 1909. 

A. Campaya, Una ascensio al Mont-Blanc. 

J. Soler y Santalo, El port d’Oo, De Benasque a Bagneres de Luchon. 
Climbers’ Club : see Thomson, J. M. A., Climbs on Lliwedd and Ogwen District. 
Club “ Monehsteiner’’ Pirna. Touren 1908. 

A list of about 180 expeditions. 
D.u.00.A.-V. Mitteflungen. Redigiert von Heinrich Hess. N.F.Bd. xxvi, der 
ganzen Reihe xxxv. Bd. Jahrgang 1910. Miinchen-Wien, 1910 
4to, pp. viii, 298. 
Among the articles are :— 
E. Kiene, Ersteig. d. Kl. Zinne d. d. Ostwandkamin. 


ee 
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H. P. Kine, Der Sellaturm HI. 
G. v. Saar, Ueberschreitung d. Aletschhorns. 
R. Scholz, Die siidl. u. d. nordl. Eisenthalsp. 
H. Reinl, Der Watzmann. 
_ ©. Langl. Die N.-O. Wand d. Mte Cristallo. 
K. Blodig, Aus d. Bergen d. Gr. Walsertals. 
K. Wieder, Erste Ersteig. d. Uebergossenen Alm ii. d. Wetterwand. 
F. Horn, Auf d. Jaluz ti. d. N.-O. Wand. 
Dr. Heinemann, D. d. Siidwand a. d. Castelletto di Valesinella inferiore, 
Brentagruppe. 
V. Sohm, Bergen d. Gr. Walsertals. 
K. Endell, Drei Nachte a. d. Zermatter Weisshorn, 1906. 
W. Majer, Um d. Schlauchkar, Ruffelsp. z. Hochkarsp. im Karwendel. 
F. Nieberl, Das Fallbachkar im Karwendel. 
A. Lechner, Schituren in d. Adamellogruppe. 
D.u.0¢.A.-V. Zeitschrift. Redigiert v. Hch Hess. Bd. xxxxi, Jahrgang 1910. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. viii, 318: plates. Miinchen, 1910 
The articles are :— 
A. v. Guttenberg, Johann Fischbachs Bilderzyklus “‘ Baume Deutsch- 
lands.” Some charming small pictures of mountain trees. 
Th. Kiinkele, Der Hochgebirgswald. 
O. v. Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, Einige Betrachtungen iiber die Kosten 
der Turistik einst und jetzt. 
G. Kuhfahl, Die Photographie in den Alpen. 
L. Wunder, Gletscherturen in Island. 
R. Liefmann, Aus den Gebirgen der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika : 
Yellowstone Park, Cascades, Sierra Nevada, Rockies. 
O. E. Meyer, Zwischen Sixt und Barberine, vom Mont Buet bis zur 
Tour Salliére. 
With three pages of bibliography. 
M. Zeller, Die Reiteralpe. 
Karl Blodig, Aus dem Gebiete der Tiibinger Hitte, Garneratal, 
Vorarlberg. 
Hermann Schwarzweber, Die Durreckgruppe: ein Beitrag zu ihrer 
Erschliessung. 
G. Dyhrenfurth, Aus der Ofenpassgruppe. 
V. Baumann, Schneeschuhfahrten in den Miinstertaler Alpen. 
K. Plaichinger, Erschliesserliche Nachlese im Nordzuge der Palagruppe. 
—— Berchtesgaden. Jahres-Bericht iiber die Vereinsjahre 1908 und 1909. 


8vo, pp. 36. 1910 

— Bonn. Satzung. 1910 
8vo, pp. 7. 

——. Brixen. Titigkeitsbericht 1907-1910. 1911 
8vo, pp. 22. 

—__— Hannover. Unterweisung fiir die Mitglieder. Verfasst von Dr Carl 
Arnold. 4. Aufl. 1910 
8vo, pp. 67. 

Contents :— 


Die Erschliessung d. Alpen u. d. Entstehung d. Alpenvereine. 
Die D.u.Oe.A.-V. u. seine Leistungen. 
Die Sektion Hannover. 
Verzeichnis d. Sektionsbibliothek. 
—— Ingolstadt. Festechrift 1882-1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 40. 
—— Neuberg. Orientierungs-Panorama zur Rundsicht vom Hocheder 2794 m. 
bei Telfs an der Arlbergbahn. Aufnahme und Namens-Bestimmung 


von Siegfried Hirth, Minchen. 1910 
—— Oberland, Miinchen. Rundsicht von Vorderkaierfelden. Unterkunfts- 
Hiitte d. Section. 1910 


—— Reichenau. Berichte, 1905 u. 1906. 8vo, pp. 23: 25. 1906, 1907 
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D.u.0¢.A.-V. Sehwarswald. Bericht, 1905-1909. Villingen, 1910 
8vo, pp. 24. 
—— Worms. Panorama vom Kapell-Joch. Nach der Natur gezeichnet von 
Hans Bertle. 1909 
Fédération d. Sociétés pyrénéistes. Bullctin pyrénéen, organe officiel. xvme 
année. Pau, Garet, 1910 


8vo, pp. vili, 388: ill. 
This contains among other articles :— 

L. Gaurier, Etudes glaciaires dans les Pyrénées frangaises et espagnoles. 

H. Beraldi, Un officier géodesien aux Pyrénées. 

M. Gourdon, Vallée d’Ueuil. 

L. Ledormeur, Entre Azun et Ossau: Estibiére, Les Tourettes, 
Geougue d’Ar, Ar-Sourins. 

A. Ziegler, Les Pyrénées souterraines. 

L. Briet, Le Barranco de las Gargantas de Yeba. 

Ct. R., Estats ; Montcalm. 

H. Jausion, Des deux cétés de la frontiére. 

Le Bondidier, L., Les Posets et le massif d’Albe: premiére ascension 
du Pic de las Espadas: premiére ascension du Pic Beraldi et du Pic 
de las Tourets: Pic d’Albe. 

H. Meunier, Le soulier ferré et le ski dans |’histoire. 

Kiandra Alpine Club, New South Wales. Rules of snow-shoe races. 1910 
Folio, 1 p. typewritten. 
Mountaineers. The Mountaineer, vol. iii. Seattle, Nov. 1910 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 96; plates. 
Contains articles on the Cascades. 
0e.A.-K. Osterreich Alpenzeitung. Gcleitet von Hans Wéodl. xxii. 
Jahrgang.—1910. No. 801-824. Wien, 1910 
4to, pp. viii, 308 : plates. 
Among the contents are :-— 
R. Weitzenbock, Die Grandes Jorasses. 
R. Liefmann, Lie Kette d. Mugonispitzen in d. siidl. Rosengarten- 


gruppe. 

L. Schiestl, Eine Besteig. d. Parnass., 

Fr. Niehberl, Aus d. Seisera auf d. Montasch. 

A. v. Martin, Zwei Abruzzituren. 

G. Bilgeri, Eine Ersteig. d. Ankogels aus d. Anlauftale. 

A. Schmid, Aus d. Bergen d. Oberrcintales. 

E. u. R. Lucerna, Bergfahrten aus Korsika. 

O. Langl, Die Nordflanke d. Einserkofels. 

F. Reichert, Die Juncal-Expedition. 

O. Oppel, Auronzanersp. u. Zwoélferkofel N.-O. Wand. 

Kaukasusexpedition, W. Fischer, V. v. Friedrichs, G. Kuhfahl u. O. 
Schuster. I. Ersteig. d. Ziti-, Resi-, Suatisi- u. Zariut-Choch: I. 
Ersteig. d. Kaltber. 

P. Schnabel, Fiinfzig Stunden im Banne d. Folgefond. 

Among the new expeditions recorded are :— 
O. E. Meyer, Tour d. Bosses i. d. O. Wand; A. Witzenmann, 
Dreischustersp. ti. d. N.-Grat: Weisslahnsp.: Elferkofel v. N.; 
G. Dyhrenfurth, Piz Nair v. N.: Piz dels Lais ii. d. S.-Grat: Piz 
la Monata: Pizzo Aguzzo; F. Terschak, Guglia d. Tofana; dH. 
Jammernegg, Hochschwab, N. Massiv: H. Stieve, Zahnkofel, N.-W. 
Wand; Helene Kuntze, Sugantau: Nachaschbita, N.- u. S.-Gipfel; 
H. Holzaruber, Eiskarsp. u. d. S. Wand; Fr. Tham, Hoher Nock 
ii. d. N.-Grat. Also many new ascents in the Hohe Tatra. 
Oe.T.-K. Osterreich. Touristen-Zeitung. xxx. Bd. Wien, 1910 
4to, pp. vii, 282; ill. 
Among the articles are :— 
Fr. Kriftner, Die Trawieser Stangenwand v. S.-W. 
K. Fundlach, Drei Sommertage im Sellrain. 
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J. Rabl, Hochtouren v. Defregger-Schutzhause. 
L. Patéra, Auf d. stolzen Zinnen d. Clautaneralpen. 
Oe.T.-K., Wiener Neustadt ; see Eichert, W. 
§.A.C. Alpina. MitteilungendesS. A.C. Bulletin officiel du C. A. S. xviii. 
_ Jahrgang-1910. Redigiert von Dr. E. Walder. Zurich, Tschopp, 1910 
4to, pp. iv, 243. 
Among other articles are the following :— 
H. Kerez, Das Meiental und seine Berge. 
D. Stokar, Vom Piz Michel. 
E. Arnold, Eine Besteig. d. Popocatepetl. 
A. W., Vom Wessigstock ti. Stotzigberggrat z. Stotzigberg, Engelberg. 
E. Berchtold, Der Grosse Lohner ii. d. Westgrat. 
—— Jahrbuch. 45. Jahrgang. 1909 lis 1910. Bern, 1910 
8vo, pp. xi, 550: plates. 
The articles are :— 
O. Roegner, Streifzuge im Dauphiné. 
J. E. Kern, Dans la chainc du Mont Blanc, deuxiéme ascension de 
l’'Aig. Centrale des Pélerins: du Refuge Vallot au Col du Midi 
par les arétes. 
H. Hasenkamp, Zermatter Bergfahrten. 
W. A. Keller, Die Kalkscheyn, ein Beitrag zur Erschliessung der 
Maderaner Berge. 
F. Nausbaum, Quer durch Norwegen. 
W. Schibler, In den algerischen Alpen: Djurdjurakette, Besteigung 
d. Lella Kredidja: Besteigung d. Djebel Chelia. 
A. Emch, Wanderungen in nordamerikanischen Felsengebirge : 
Arapahoe Peak, Gray’s Peak, Mt. Elbert. 
J. J. David, Mondgebirge, Ruwenzon 1904. 
A. Heim, Xaver Imfeld, 1853-1909. 
Dr Thomas, Le mal de montagne. 
Ascribes it chiefly to self-poisoning and therefore specially recom- 
mends great care as to suitable food. 
A. Ludwig, Flussgerdll, Molasseproblem und Alpenfaltung. 
E. Buss, Ueber die Lawinen. 
FE. A. Forel, etc., Les variations périodiques des glaciers des Alpes 
suissea, 30me rapport, 1909. 
Has a very interesting graphic chart by Hans Dubi, showing the 
variations of some of the chief glaciers between 1800 and 1900. 
J. Jacot Guillarmod, Crampons et piolets. 
An illustrated article on their very great usefulness on ice. 
Neue Bergfahrten in den Schweizeralpen, 1909. 
H. O. Jones, Aig. Blanche de Pétéret v. Glacier de Fresnay, Abst. % 
Gl. de Brenva: H. Hoeslli, Aigs. Rouges du Dolent, Ostwand ; 
Tour noir, Westgrat; Aig. Verte ii. Aréte du Moine: A. Brofferto, 
Aig. de |’ Allée Blanche, Ostgrat: H.v. Hertling, Mt. Blanc, S.W.- 
Grat d. Bosses du Dromadaire: G. Finkh, Castor ii. d. N.-Wand : 
G. A. Guyer, Grindelwalder Griinhorn v. S.W.: W. A. Keller, 
Glattenstock ii. d. W.-Grat: R. Mange, Kammlihorner ; Pucher 
ii. d. S.-Wand: etc. 
—— -—— Beilagen: 
S. Simon, Panorama vom Niesen. 
A. Fankhauser, Panorama der Rotondohiitte. 
J. Jacot Guillarmod, Crampons et Piolet. 
C. Tauber, Repertorium der Jahrbiicher, xxi.-xliv. 
— L’écho des Alpes. Publication officielle. Paraissant tous lea mois. 
8vo, pp. viii, 524: plates. Genéve, 1910 
This contains, inter alsa :-— 
A. Galland, L’inauguration de Ja cabane de Panossiére. 
F. F. Roget, Traversée de l’Oberland bernois sur skis. 
R. et H. Une variante au Garghy. 
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Dr Weissenbach, Une traversée du Petit-Darrey. 
E. Fontaine, Le Caiman, Le Crocodile—Mont Blano. 
M. Kurz, Le Mont Dolent. 
E. Fontaine, Ascensions et passages nouveaux dans la Chafne du 
Mont-Blanc. Aig. de l’Amone, 1902: Gr. Gendarme d. Rouges du 
Dolent, 1903: Pointe & Pest du Col du Mt Dolent, 1905: Pointe de 
Pré de Bar, 1905: Aig. du Triolet, aréte est, 1905: Pte du Domino, 
1905: Doigt de Trélaporte, 1904: Aig. du Plan, 1904: L’Aiguillon, 
1903: Col de la Buche: Aig. de 1’M., 1903: Petits Charmoz: Petit 
Rognon, 1905: Aig. de Blaitiére. 
J. Gallet, Au versant méridional du Mont-Rose. 
P. de Beaumont, Courses nouvelles dans les Alpes: Couloir de 
)Epingle: Lac des Chassoures: Pic de Stabbio: Passage du 
Bouquy: La Sauffaz. 
A. Dubois, La derniére glaciation dans les gorges de |’Areuse et le 
Val de Travers. 
8.A.C. Association of British Members. Objects, List of Members, etc. 1910 
8vo, pp. 14. 
—- Uto ie Imfeld, X, Gebirgs-Ansicht auf d. Uetliberg. 
Siebenburgischen Karpathenverein. Jahrbuch. XXX. Jahrgang. 1910 
8vo, pp. 180: ill. 
Contains :— 
G. Bedeus, Der Toteturmpass. 
G. A. Kinn, Das Kelemen-Gebirge. 
B. Szalay, Neue Markierungen d. Sektion Hermannstadt d. S. K. V. 


Ski Clubs :— 
Bohemian Ski Clubs Association. Svazu lyzaru v. Kral. Ceskem (Rules.) 
Folio, pp. 8. Prag, 1910 
Association of 35 clubs with 3500 members. 
Cesky Ski Club. Stanovy Ceskeho Ski Klubu v Prase. 1910 


Folio, pp. 5. 
Club alpiner a Miinchen. IV. Jahres-Bericht, 1909-10. 1910 
8vo, pp. 3 
Foreningen til skiidraettens fremme. Aarbog. Kristiania, 1909 
8vo, pp. 143: ill. 
Contains, tnter alia :— 
Fra skirendene i Grenoble, Abertville, Chamonix og Morez 1909: 
Militaere vinter#velser : Skilgpning i Pyrenacerne : Fra Jotun- 
heim paasken 1909. 
Grindelwald. Das frihliche Murmelthier. Am schweiz. Ski-Rennen 
in Grindelwald 1910. Interlaken, Schlaefli, 1910 
8vo, pp. 16. 
Leipziger Skiklub. See Jaeger, E., Jedermann Skiliufer. 
Mittelouropaischer Ski-Verband. Kurze Anleitung fiir den Gebrauch 
und die Herstellung der Skier verfasst v. Dr. W. Pauleke und V. 
Sohm. Freiburg i. Br., 1909 
4to, pp. 15: ill. 
—— Ski-Chronik 1909-10. Jahrbuch des Mittel-europiiischen Ski- 
Verbandes. II. Jahrgang. Herausgegeben unter Schriftleitung 
v. P. Siemers. 
8vo, pp. 312: plates. Karlsruhe, Lang, 1910 
Among the articles are :— 
C. J. Luther, Die Anfinge d. Skilaufs in Mitteleuropa. 
W. Paulcke, Erziehung z. Skilauf. 
Dr. Kuhfahl, Photographische Studien am Mittagstein im 
Riesengebirge. 
R. Liefmann, Vier Tage im Oberengadin. 
E. Jaeger, Erste Hilfe im Winter. 
Bilgeri, Der Sommerski. 
H. Hoek, Die Ski-Literatur. 
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Ski Clubs (cont. )— 
Seottish Ski Club Magazine. Vol. 1, No. 3. 1911 
Svo, pp. 95-144 ; ill. 
Ski. Jahrbuch d. schwelz. Ski-Verbandes. vi. Jahrgang. Bern, 1910. 
—- 8vo, pp. 178: plates. 
Contains :— 
K. Steiner, Die Errgruppe. 
E. Kuhlmann, Au Wildstrubel par une variante inédite. 
J. Maurer, Schneegrenze u. mittlere Schmelzwasserhéhen in 
echweiz. Alpengebiet. 
M. Kurz, Paéques au Grand Combin. 
Societa alpina ragazzi italiani, Torino, October 1908 
‘. . . collo scopo di promuovere passeggiate ed escursioni in montagna.’ 


Statuto. 8vo, pp. 8. 1909 
Rivista mensile, anno iii. 1910 
8vo, ill. 


Address : Corso Siccardi 53, Torino. 

Soc. d. Alpinistes dauphinoises. Revue des Alpes dauphinoises, journal mensuel. 
12me année. Grenoble, 1910 
8vo, pp. vii, 192: plates. 

Among the articles are the following :— 
Le Couloir du Cyclope. 
P. Helbronner, Au Galenstock. 
H. Debrave, La Vallée du Venéon au xvii€ siécle. 
E. Morel-Couproc, La vérité sur le Mont Aiguille. 
Sarraz-Bournet, Le Glandon. 
P. P., La Muzelle en Col. 
H. Muller, Ethnographie préhistorique alpine. 
F. Rucel, Davos et les sports dhiver. 
R. Roger Tissot, La montagne des Agneaux. 
Soc. d. Alpinisti Tridentini. Bollettino, rivista bimestrale. Anno VII. 
8vo, pp. 138: ill. Trento, 1910 
Among the articles are :— 

S. Besso, La Presanella, Il Gr. Glockner, La Tofana, I Cusiglio, I 
Cimon d. Pala, Campanile di Val di Roda. 

V. Ronchetti, Alti valichi nel Caucaso, 

S. Besso, Il Campanile dei Camosci. 

Mite G:hezzer, La prima settimana alpinistica d. 8.U.S.A.T.- Brenta, 
Presanella, Cevedale. 

M. Scotoni, Verso il Mte Bianco 

Soc. des excursionnistes marseillais. Bulletin annucl. 13me année. 1909 
8vo, pp. 211. 

Contains, tnter alta :— 
C. Salis, Cing jours dans le massif du Mont-Perdu. 

Soc. d. Touristes du Dauphiné. Annuaire no. 35. 1910 
8vo, pp. 269: plates. 

The articles are :— 
H. Merceron-Vicat, Quelques courses dans les Alpes du Dauphiné et 
de la Savoie. 
L. Durand, Opérations géodésiques dans les Alpes du Dauphiné en 1909. 
L. Reynicr, Une tentative a Aconcagua. 

Soc. Escursionisti! Ossolani. Verso ]'Azzuro. Alle vittime del nostro idolo 
sui monti nostri: Antonio Castelnuovo, Guglielmo Bomparde e Piero 
Sommargua, periti alla Nordend il 16 Agosto 1909 


4to, pp. 89° plates. Domodossola, Omegna, 1910 
Steirischer Gebirgsverein. Jubel-Jahrbuch, 1869-1908. Graz, 1909 

8vo, pp. 167: ill. 

Der Rundblick von der Hohen Veitsch. Panorama. Graz [1910] 


The Rucksack Club Journal. Edited by G. T. Ewen. Vol. 1, 1907 to 1910. 
8vo, pp. 296: plates. Manchester, 1910 
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This contains the following among other articles :— 
C. Pilkington, Round Pralognan: J. H. Taylor, The N.W. climb 
on the Pillar Rock: . G. 7. Ewen, Traverse of Mont Blanc: A. 
G. Woodhead, In the southern Coolins ; Rock Climbs at Arrochar ;: 
J. R. Corbetl, A day on Glyder Fach: E. Brozap, Peak-bagging in 
Snowdonia: J. Wilding, The Maladetta: R. B. Brierley, Three 
visits to Cheviot: J. H. Hobbins, The Diphwys Crags: A. £. 
Barker, A day’s walk in Skye. 
Unione alpinistica Torre Pellice. Programma, Gite Sociali (II. Bolletino). 1902 
—— Bollettino, viiio anno segretario. 1908 
8vo, pp. 40. 
Verein z. Schutze d. Alpenpflanzen. Abbildungen der in Oberbayern u. in 
Schwaben und Neuburg gesetzlich geschiitzten Pflanzen. 
A large folio sheet of coloured drawings. Minchen, Lehmann, 1910 
Yorkshire Ramblers’ Club. Annual Report 1909-1910, List of Members, 
1910-11, and Library Catalogue. 1910 
8vo, pp. 16. 


New Books, etc. 


Abraham, George D. Swiss Mountain Climbing. 
8vo. pp. xvi, 423: plates. London, Mills & Boon, 1911. 7/6 nett. 

Almanach du Mont-Blanc. Littéraire & Commercial. Renseignements 
Administratifs sur la Haute-Savoie et la Zone Franche. 
8vo, pp. 286. Ia Roche, Fetz, 1911 

On pp. 5-22 is reprinted ‘ La premiére ascension du Mont-Blanc (2 Aodt 
1787) par H.-B. de Saussure.’ 

Alpine Profile Road Book of Switzerland and adjacent portions of the Tyrol and 
Italian Lake District. Comprising Profiles of the Roads, with Gradients ; 
Notes on the Passes; Tables of Distances and Elevations. Compiled and 
Edited by R. H. U. Ellis, C.T.C. 

Obl. 8vo, pp. 148. London and Edinburgh, Nelson, 1910. 2/6 

A useful account of the various passes with diagrams of the slopes, with 

heights in metres and also in feet. A uniform scale of miles for 

hill and level on a diagram does not indicate the actual distance on 

a zig-zag road with a slope of 1 in 10, but it is difficult if not 
impossible to make a diagram represent all facts. 

Barnicoat, C. M. Unknown New Zealand. In Travel and Exploration, 

yiq _ London, vol. 4, no. 23. November, 1910 

' , 8vo, pp. 336-347: plates. 

Bernt, Ferdinand. Der Bund der Freien. Erzahlung. 
8vo, pp. 352. Leipzig, Abel & Miiller [1910]. M. 4 

This novel deals with climbing in the Jeschken- and Isergebirge and 
in the Dolomites. The hero is killed on the north side of the Kleine 
Zinne. 

Berti, Antonio. Le Dolomiti della Val Talagona e il rifugio Padova in Pra’ 
di Toro. Valli, Forcelle e Cime. Guida turistico-alpinistica illustrata, 
edita per cura della Sezione di Padova del C.A.I. 
8vo, pp. 96: ill. Bassano, Sante Pozzato, 1910. L. 3. 

Bertle, H. Panorama v. Kapell-Joch; see D. u. Oe. A.-V. Worms. 

Bibliotheca geogravhica. Jahresbibliographie der gesamten geographischen 
Literatur. Herausgegeben v. d. Ges. f. Erdk. zu Berlin. Bearbeitet v. 
Otto Baschin. Bd. xv.—Jahrgang 1906. 1910 
8vo, pp. xvi, 533. 

Bjérnstad, T. P.; see Wagner, A., Skisport. 

Blake, J. M. Jovy of Tyrol. A Human Revelation. With 111 original illus. 
trations drawn by the lady. London, Stanley Paul (1910). 6/- nett 
8vo, pp. 278. 

Boegan, Eugenio. La grotta di Trebiciano. Reprinted from Alpi Giulie, 
1909-10. Trieste, Caprin, 1910 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 61: plates. 
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Boland, Henri. Coins de France. Brie... . Massif central, Pyrénées. 
8vo, pp. 284: ill. Paris, Hachette, 1910. Fr. 3.50 

Bredt, E. W. Die Alpen und ihre Maler. Leipzig, Th. Thomas [1910} 
Imp. 8vo, pp. vi, 197: plates. 

A most excellent work as far as it goes, for ita very numerous illustra- 
tions from the earliest painters to those of the present day. These 
are devoted too exclusively to German painters. The Italians get 
fair justice, but the French get too little (Loppé is not mentioned) 
and the English are much overlooked, as Coleman, Williama and 
McCormick do not occur. However, the book is a valuable 
contribution and most interesting. 

Brian, Alessandro. Guida per escursioni nell’ Appennino Ligure-Piacentino. 
Sez. Ligure del C.A.L Genova, 1910 
8vo, pp. Ixxii, 124: maps 

Bulletin of the Geological institution of the University of Upsala. Vols. 9 and 
10, nos. 17-20. 1908-1911 
8vo, plates. 

Contain inter alia ;— 
Vol. 9, pp. 41-59: B. Hogbom, Einige Illustrationen zu den geo- 
logischen Wirkungen des Frostes auf Spitzbergen. 
pp. 60-92: P. D. Quesnel, On the influence of the ice age on 
the continental watershed of Patagonia. 
Vol. 10, pp. 261-416: A. G. Nathorst, Beitrige zur Geologie der 
Baren-Insel, Spitzbergen und des Konig Karl Landes. 

Capdepon, Jean. L’Aiguille Méridionale d’Arves. 
8vo, pp. 82; plates. Paris, Lecoq Mathorel, 1910 

Reprinted from La Montagne, juin-juillet 1910. 

Carruthers, D., Russian Turkestan ; see Geogr. Journal, Dec. 1910. 

Catalog der Schweizerischen Landesbibliothek in Bern. Alphabetisches 
Verzeichnis der bis 1900 erschienenen Druckschriften. Abteilung A: 
Geschichte, Geographie und Landeskunde. 

Bd. 1, A-K. Bd. 2, L-Z. Bern, Francke, 1910 
2 vols, imp. 8vo, pp. 841: 910 

A well-arranged catalogue of a very valuable collection, containing 
much of alpine interest. Kindly sent by the Librarian. 

Coaz, Dr J. Statistik und Verbau der Lawinen in den Schweizeralpen. Im 
Auftrag d. eidgendssischen Departements d. Innern bearbeitet: und ver. 
Offentlicht von Dr J. Coaz. Bern, Stamptli, 1910. Fr. 12 
4to, pp. 126: maps, 28 plates. 

Avalanche statistics in Switzerland began in 1872. 9368 have becn 
recorded and are tabulated in this volume according to river basins, 
Though the Rhone district is larger than the Rhine district, the 
latter had 2320 avalanches to 1365 in the former. Two-thirds of 
the avalanches start between 5000 ft. and 8000 ft. Full descriptions 
of the important falls of recent years are given and the volume has 
verv fine plates. 

Coleman, A. P., Mount Robson ; see Georgr. Journal, Jy. 1910. 

Coolidge, W. A. B.  L’Alpe d'Engstligen dans Vhistoire. 1910 
8vo, pp. 3, ex BI. f. bern. Geschichte, vi. 

Costanzi, Giuglio. La distribuzione della gravité in Europa specialmente in 
relazione coi sollevamenti montuosit. Pavia, Fusi, 1910 
8vo, pp. cxxi, plates. Reprinted from Riv. di Fisica, Pavia, xi, num. 
122-129. 

Davis, W. M. Glacial erosion in France, Switzerland and Norway. In Proc. 
Boston Soc. Nat. History, vol. 29, no. 14. July 1910 
8vo, pp. 273-322: 3 plates. 

ee d. Gebirgsformen d. d. Gletscher; see Mitt. Ver. Erdk. 

cipzig. 

Davos as Winter Sport Centre. Davos Printing Co. (1909) 
8vo, pp. 22. 
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Davos Courier. Christmas Numbers. 1909 and 1910 
4to, ill. 

Dabi, Dr. Heinrich. Jakob Samuel] Wyttenbach und seine Freunde. Beitrige 
zur Kulturgeschichte des alten Bern. Neujahrs-Blatt d. Liter. Gest. 
Bern auf das Jahr 1911. Bern, Wyss, 1910 
dto, pp. 148; 3 plates of panoramas by (G. Studer. 

Pfarrer J. 8S. Wyttenbach was towards the end of the eighteenth century 
the centre of attraction in Berm for the many distinguished travellers 
who visited the Alps and we have here many interesting letters 
on the Alps to and from him hitherto unpublished. Those from 
Count v. Gersdorf, which were sent from Gorlitz to the Bern library 
for Dr. Dubi’s examination, are the chief treasures in this paper, and 
the further promised publication of the Count’s letters with referenoe 
to the first ascent of Mont Blanc (the Count was in Chamonix at the 
time) will be looked forward to with great interest. Bourrit who 
appeared to have retained money that the Count handed him for 
Balmat comes off badly at the hands of Wvttenbach, to whom the 
Count appealed—‘ Dass Bourrit eine aufgeblasene Kréte, ein luftiger 
Narr, ein grosssprecherischer Prahlhanns, ein schlechter Mensch sei, 
wissen alle die ihn kennen,’ writes Wyttenbach. In his letter to Miss 
Craven, Bourrit however says the money was paid over. 

Dubois, Mary R. J., Compiled by. Poems for travellers. 
8v0, pp. xvi, 496. London. Bell: New York, Holt, 1909. 5/- nett 
pp. 240-309 : Switzerland. 

Durand, Col. Algernon, ‘The making of a frontier. London, Nelson [1910]. 1/- 
8vo, pp. 338: ill. 

Eichert, Wm. Fiihrer durch die Bergeebiete bei Wr.-Neustadt. TI. Teil: 
Touristen-Fihrer fiir die Bergyebiete der Buckliger Welt und der 
Umgebung von Pottschach, Ternitz, Stixenstein u. Neunkirchen. Hag. 
v. d. Sektion * Wiener-Neustadt ’ d. Oe. T.-K. (Wien, 1910) 
8vo, pp. vi, 94: ill. 

Emeh, Dr A.u. H. Reise- und Kulturbilder aus den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amcrika insbesondere aus dem * Fernen Westen.’ Eine Sammlung von 
Studien. Aarau, Saucrlinder, 1908. Fr. 4.80 
8vo, pp. 272: plates. 

This includes the account of an ascent of Arapahoe Peak in 1900 and 
of Long’s Peak in 1901. 

Enriquez, C. M. A tour in western Tibet. In Travel and Exploration, London, 
vol. 4, no. 23. November, 1910 
8vo, pp. 329-335: plates. 

Fleischmann, W. u. Steinbrichel, E.  Lilienfelder oder Norweger Skilauf- 
technik ? Ein historischer Ruckblick, aus Aktenstiicken. 
8vo, pp. 125. Diessen v. Munchen, Huber, 1910. M. 1.50 

Freeston, Charlies L. The High-roads of the Alps. A Motoring Guide to One 
Hundred Mountain Passes. London, Kegan Paul [1910]. 10/6 nett 
8vo, pp. xvi, 388: plates. 

A good practical book for the motorist. 

Garwood, E. J., Alpine scenery due to glacial protection ; see Geogr. Journal, 
Sep. 1910. 

Genin, ‘Gullo. L’Alta Valle della Dora Riparia. Guida illustrata. Edita 
sotto gli auspici del Municipio di Torino e del Circolo Valsusino. 

8vo, pp. vili, 127: map, ill. Torino, Boella e Pavignano, 1910. L. 2 

Susa e Moncenisio. Guida illustrata. Edizione fatta per cura del 


Club d@ Arte di Torino. Torino, Boella e Pavignano, 1909. L. 1.50 
8vo, pp. vii, 88: ill. 
Geographical Journal. Vol. xxxvi. July to December 1910 


8vo. pp. vii: 803: maps, ill. 
The articles of mountain interest are ;— 
July, pp. 57-63: Prof. A. P. Coleman, The highest point in the 
Canadian Rockies, Mount Robson. 
Attempts at the ascent in 1908 and 1909. 
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Geographical Journal (con/.)\— 
August, pp. 184-194: Sven Hedin, The Kumdan Glaciers in 1902. 
pp. 194-196: W. H. Workman, The tongue of the Hasanbad 
Glacier in 1908. 
September, pp. 310-339: E. J. Garwood, Features of alpine scenery 
due to glacial protection. 
November, pp. 537-553: A. E. Kitson and E. QO. Thiele, Geography 
of the upper Waitaki basin, New Zealand. 
pp. 553-562: W. A. Barclay, The first transandine railway. 
December, D. Carruthers, Journey to the Arpa and Ak-sai plateaus 
in Russian Turkestan. 
p. 571-587: A. Neve, The ranges of the Karakoram. 
La Géographie. Bulletin de la Société de Géographie. Tomexx. Paris, 1909 
8vo, pp. 428: ill. 
This contains, inter alia ;— 
A. Stein, Exploration géographique et géologique en Asie centrale. 
v. Gersdorf, Adolf Traugott, Letters to Wyttenbach on Switzerland; see H. 
Diibi, J. 8. Wyttenbach u. seine Freunde. 
Gogarten, Emil. Ueber alpine Randseen und Erosionsterrassen im besondern 
des Linthtales. Petermanns Mitt. Erganzungsheft Nr. 165. 
4to, pp. 80: plates. Gotha, Perthes, 1910. M. 6.40 
' The two theories of valley formation in glacier regions are (1) glacier 
erosion and (2) river erosion, in which the presence of glaciers is 
preservative. Herr Gogarten holds that glaciers erode very little, 
but influence the form of valleys by removal of rocks and stones. 
With regard to the origin of lakes bordering the Alps there are (1) the 
glacier erosion theory of Penck and (2) the depression theory of 
Heim, who considers that the whole mass of the Alps has sunk, so 
that the border valleys have become lakes. This latter theory 
receives support from the numerous terraces noticed by Baltzer and 
others on the Lakes of Como, Garda and Zurich. Penck denies that 
those terraces are remains of ancient valleys and does not consider 
that they prove the sinking of the Alps. He maintains that if the 
Lake of Como owed its origin to this cause, the side valleys would 
have sunk at the same time and become branches of the lake. (This 
has occurred with the Lake of Lucerne.) With regard to the Lake 
of Zurich, Ramsay viewed it as produced by glacial erosion, while 
Lyell held it to be caused by the sinking of the Alps. Rothpletz, 
who was the first specially to study the lake, at first considered it to 
be a fault-fissure but later abandoned that theory. Heim noticed 
the sloping terraces and based on them his theory of the sinking of the 
Alps. Herr Gogarten from personal investigation agrees with Heim 
and considers his theory proved by the sloping terraces of Horgen 
and Wadeswill. The age of the dislocation is quaternary, between 
the two glacial periods ‘Deckenschotter’ and ‘ Risseis.” The 
‘Deckenschotter shows sloping declivities with other accumulations 
undisturbed. Bruckner, on the other hand, maintains that the 
Lake of Zurich shows no signs of being a drowned valley, as the lateral 
valleys are hanging valleys, proving the deepening of the main valley 
by glacier ice. Bruckner also considers the Linthtal to have been 
deepened by glacicr action: but Herr Gogarten, having studied 
the numerous terraces of the valley, does not agree with this view. 
He also gives the various theories on the formation of those terraces, 
but does not consider that any of them gives a satisfactory explana- 
tion as to why the older valley floors are wider than the more recent. 
This point has still to be worked out. He agrees however with the 
opinion of Heim and Bodmer that the terraces which form parallel 
systems with the sloping sides, and are carried on from the main valley 
into the side valleys, are remains of valleys that have been formed 
bv flowing water. T. H. 
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Gold, Michal. In Muntii Sinaei, Rucarului si Branului. Calauza practica 
si descriptiva a Muntilor si localitatilor coprinse intre ei. 


8vo, pp. xxxvi, 261: plates. Bucaresti, Carol Gobl, 1910 
Gooding, Paul. Climbing Popocatepetl. In Travel and Exploration, vol. 4, 
no. 21. September 1910 


8vo, pp. 206-211. 

Gordon, Maria M. O. The thrust-masses in the western district of the Dolo- 
mites. Read at the Edinburgh Geol. Soc. 17th November 1909. 
8vo, pp. viii, 91: plates. Edinburgh, 1910 

Reprinted from Trans. Edin. Geol. Soc. vol. ix. 

Mrs. Gordon describes a series of thrust-masses composed of Permian, 
Triassic, Jurassic and cretaceous rocks that have travelled from east 
to west above the older crystalline rocks of the central Alps and have 
subsequently been down-thrown along with the older rocks and 
suffered further deformation in the Dolomites region. Such 
masses as the Langkotl and Plattkofl are areas of inthrow surrounded 
by faults, within which the higher thrust-slices have been preserved. 
This has been regarded as the ‘coral reef’ of Middle Triassic age, but 
the supposed reef peculiarities are interpreted by Mrs. Gordon upon 
the basis of the overthrust structures typical of the whole area. 

Graham, Stephon. <A vagabond in the Caucasus with some notes of his experi- 
ences among the Russians. London, Lane, 1911. 12/6 nett 
8vo, pp. vii, 311: plates. 

Grande, Julian. The Alps in Winter. The ‘ World’ Swiss winter resorts 
portfolio. November 15, 1910 
Folio pp. xii, ill. 

Grant, U. S., and Higgins, D. F. Glaciers of Prince William Sound and the 
southern part of the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. In Bull. American 
Geogr. Soc. vol. 42, No. 10. 1910 
8vo, pp. 721-738 : ill. 

Gribble, Francis. Some alpine passes. In Travel and Exploration. London. 
8vo, pp. 89-100: ill. August 1910 

Grober, Paul. Aus den wissensch. Ergebnissen d. Merzbacherschen Tian- 
Schan-Expedition. Carbon und Carbonfossilien d. nérdl. u. zentralen 
Tien-Schan. Aus d. Abh. d. k. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Il. Kl. xxiv. Bd. 
ii. Abt. Miinchen, 1910. M. 2 
4to, pp. 341-384: plates. 

Hagenbach-Bischoff. Bericht der Gletscher-Kommission fiir das Jahr 
1909/1910. Reprinted from Verh. d. schw. naturf. Ges., 93. Jahresvers. 


8vo, pp. 5. Basel, 1910 
Haindl, J. Lose Blatter aus dem Inn-Tal vom ehem. Propst am Petersberg. 
8vo, pp. 124. (Kempten, Késel) [1910] 
Poetry. 
Hartmann, Otto. Fiinfzig Stunden auf dem Grossglockner. 
8vo, pp. 43: plates. Regensburg, Manz, 1910. M. 1.50 
Hastings, Cuthbert. Gaping Ghyll. In Bradford Scientific Journ. vol. 2, 
no. 22. October 1909 


8vo, pp. 289-294. 

Hastings, Somerville. Alpine plants at home. Second series. ((G:owans’s 
Nature Books, No. 22). Glasgow, Gowans, 1910. 6d. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 8, 64 plates. 

Very good plates. | 

v. Hedin, Sir Sven, Tibet; see Mitt. Ver. Erdk. Leipzig, 1909. 

—— Kumdan Glaciers; see Geogr. Journal, Aug. 1910. 

Herrmann, Paul. Island in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Reise-Erin- 
nerungen. III. Teil—Zweite Reise quer durch Island. 
4to, pp. 312: plates, maps. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1910 

A very careful description of Iceland as seen during a journey round 
the whole coast in 1908. 
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Hess, Heh. Spezialfiihrer durch das Gesaéuse und durch die Ennstaler Gebirge 
zwischen Admont und Eisernez. 5. Aufl. 
8vo, pp. viii, 208: plates. Wien, Artaria, 1910. K. 4.80 
Hirth, S.; see D.u.Oe. A.-V. Neuberg, Rundsicht v. Hocheder, 1910. 
Hocker, Paul Oskar. Die Sonne von St. Moritz. Roman. 
8vo, pp. 304. Berhin—Wien, Ullstein [1910]. M.1 
Hoek, Henry. Wie lerne ich Schi-Laufen’ 4 Aufl. 
8vo, pp. 39; ill. Minchen, Deutsche Alpenzeitung, 1911. M. 
Hoek, Hy and Hch. Wallau. Schi-Fahrten im Siidlichen Schwarzwald. 
Aufl. Munchen, Deutsche Alpenzeitung, 1911. M. 
8vo, pp. 99; maps. 
Hégbom, B., Wirkungen d. Frostes auf Spitzbergen ; see Bull. Geol. Inst. Upsala. 
Hoger, R. A., see Post-Cards, Dolomitenstrasse, 1910. 
Hunter, Percy. Alpine sport in New South Wales. 
8vo, pp. 46: ill. Sydney, Immigr. and tourist bureau [1910]. 
Imfeld, X. Gebirgs-Ansicht auf dem Uetliberg bei Ziirich. Im Auftrag der 
Section Uto des S.A.C. nach der Natur aufyenommen. Revision von H. 


to to = 


Keller. Bern, Kiimmerly u. Frey [1910]. Fr. 1.50 
Isachsen. Rittmeister Gunnar Isachsens Norweg.-Spitzbergen-Expedition 
1909-1910. In Zeit. Ges. Erdk. Berlin, No. 10. 1910 


8vo, pp. 633-638. 

Jaeger, Dr. Erwin. Jedermann Skiliufer! Ratgeber fiir Anfanger. Heraus- 
gegeben unter Mitwirkung des Leipziger Skiklubs. 
8vo, pp. 80: ill. Leipzig, Hahn, 1909. M. 1 

Johnson, Clifton. Highways and byways of the Rocky Mountains. 
8vo, pp. xiv, 279: plates. London and New York, Macmillan, 1910. 8 /6 nett 

Includes Pike’s Peak, Heart of the Rockies, Yellowstone, Mountains in 
Montana. 

Keller, H., see Imfeld, Gebirgs-Ansicht anf d. Uctliberg. 

Kitson, A. E., Upper Waitaki Basin, N. Z.; see Geogr. Journal, Nov. 1910. 

Kober, Leopold. Ueber die Tektonik der siidlichen Vorlagen des Schneeberges 
und der Rax. In Mitt. d. geol. Ges. Wien. 1909 
8vo, pp. 492-511: plate. 

v. Koenigsmarck, Count Hans. The Markhor: sport in Cashmere. Trans- 
lated. ... London, Kegan Paul, 1910. 3/6 nett 
8vo, pp. xv, 151: plates. 

The author is as regretful over killing his long-pursued game as was 
the hunter of Crag, the Kootenay ram. 

Lakeland. Tours in Lakeland. Blackpool, Bowman, 1910 
3 vols, sm. 8vo, ill. 

Lampen, Ernest D. Chateau d’Ocx. Life and sport in an alpine valley. 
With twelve illustrations in colour by Alice E. Prangley and eight other 
illustrations. London, Methuen [1910]. 6/- nett 
8vo, pp. xiv, 291: col. plates. 

A description of the life and history of the inhabitants and the sports 
of visitors. 

Legwarth, Franz u. Fritz Schénpflug. Herr August Meier der Hochtourist 
und wie er ein solcher geworden ist! Zusamm’gemacht mit Kunst und 
Witz. Wien, Perles (1910). M. 1 
8vo, pp. 66: ill. 

A volume of comic doggerel verse. 

Lewis, J. Hardwicke ; see Symonds, J. A., Swiss Highlands, 1907. 

Lichfleld, Randolph. One shall be taken. <A dramatic story of the Wetter- 
horn. In the New Mag. London, no. 15. June 1910 
8vo, pp. 303-313: ill . 

Lunn, Arnold H. M. The Bernese Oberland, part I. The Alpine Ski Club guides. 
8vo, pp. vill, 135. London, Marshall [1910] 

Macbride, Mackenzie. Arran of the bens, the glens and the brave. With 
illustrations in colour, by J. Lawton Wingate. 
8vo, pp. xii, 231: 16 plates. London & Edinburgh, Foulis, 1910. 5/- nett 
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An interesting book on the scenery, history and the people of this most 
charming mountain district. 

Machacek, Fr. Geomorphologische Studien aus dem norwegischen Hoch- 
gebirge. In Abh. k. k. geogr. Ges. Wien, vii. Bd., Nr. 2. 1908 
4to, pp. 61: map, plates. 

Mansfield, Ernest. Astria. ‘lhe ice maiden. 
8vo, pp. 157. London, Lonsdale Press [1910]. 1/- 

A romance of Spitzbergen. 

Marr, J. E. Cumberland. Cambridge County Geographies. 

8vo, pp. xu, 169: maps, ill. Cambridge, University Press, 1910. 1/6 
A most excellent descriptive geography of the county, geology, scenery, 
trade, ete. clearly given and well illustrated. 

Mason, A. E.W. Running water. London and Glasgow, Collins [1910]. 7d. 

8vo. pp. 282: frontispiece. 

Running Water. London, Hodder and Stoughton [71909]. 6d. 

8vo. pp. 134. 

Merzbacher, G., Tian-Schan ; sce Mitt. Ver. Erdk. Leipzig, 1909. 

Meyer, Th. Vom reinen Druck und Schnee. Winterthur, Ziegler, 1909. M. 1 
8vo, pp. 16. 

Michel, G., La genése des formes des cirques glaciaires ; see Soc. Neuchat. de 
geographie, 1910. 

Mitteilungen des Vereins f. Erdkunde zu Leipzig. 1908, 1909 
8vo, plates. 

Contain, inter alia :— 

1908 K. Sapper, Island: C. Smith. Durch Norwegen: J. Partsch, 
In d. Pyrenéen: K. Oestreich, Land u. Leute im nordwest- 
lichen Himalaya : 

1909 Dr. Reichert, Vom Aconcagua z. Tapungato: Sven v. Hedin, 
Ueber seine letzte Reise in ‘Libet : G. Merzbacher, In den Tian- 
Schan: W. M. Davis, Die Umgestaltung der Gebirgsformen 
durch die Gletscher. 

Mont Blane. Socicté des observatoires du Mont Blanc. Notice sur la Société. 
4to, pp. 4. 1910 

Montanus, F. Die Alpenfahrt der Familie Eke]. Eine wahre Geschichte als 
Beitrag zum alpinen Knigge. 3. Aufl. Miinchen, Lindauer, 1910. M. 0.80 
8vo, pp. 99. 

Mithlhofer, Lt. F. Die Erforschung des Wasserschlingers von Dane bei St. 
Kanzian im Kiistenlande. Zum Studium des Problems der Hohlentliisse. 
In Globus, Braunschweig, Bd. xevi, Nr. 14. 14. Oktober 1909 
4to, pp. 213-217: ill. 

Nathorst, A. G., Geologie der Biiren-Insel, Spitzbergen; see Bull. Geol. Inst. 
Upsala. 

Neve, A., Ranges of the Karakoram ; see Geogr. Journal, Dec. 1910. 

New Zealand. Department of Lands. Report of survey operations for the 
year 1909-10. Wellington, 1910 
Folio. 

Contains 6 plates of the snow and glaciers on Ruapehu. 
Nock, Anna. Reise- Bilder in Versen. 
8vo, pp. 79. Berlin, Elsner [1910]. M. 1 
A volume of short verses on the Alps: e.g. 
Ewiger Schnee und ewiges Eis, 
Gletschermassen so rein und weiss, 
Eisesmeer so weit und rein ! 
Menschenkind, wie bist du klein ! 

Nolda, Prof. A. Der Wintersport. Vom irztlichen Standpunkte aus beleichtet. 
8vo, pp. 54: ill. Leipzig, ete. Grethlein [1909]. M. 1 

Oestreich, K., Nordwestl. Himalaya; see Mitt. Ver. Erdk. Leipzig, 1908. 

Orestani, Dr. Fausto. Le Madonie. Guida illustrata pubblicata dall’ Assoc. 
per Pincremento feste di Palermo. 
8vo, pp. 101: ill. Roma, Soc. edit. novissima [1910]. L. 2.50 
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Ostermaier, Josef. Vegetationsbilder nach Aufnahmen in der freien Natur. 
Serie A. Nr. 1-5. Serie B. Nr. 6-10. Alpenblumen. 
4to, 10 coloured plates. Dresden, Nenke & Ostermaier [1910]. 

: Each plate M. 1, each series M. 4 

Serie A. Edelweiss: Enzian etc.: Schwalbenwurz, Enzian: Aurikel, 
Schnecheide, Kugelblume: Alpen Wucherblume. 

Serie B. Rosfarbige Alpenroge : Straussbliitige Glockenblume: Alpen- 
vergissmeinnicht, Anemone, etc.: Frihlings-Enzian ets.: Alpen- 
leinkraut, Gletecher, Hahnenfuzz, ete. 

Very fine plates of flowers with mountain backgrounds. 
Partsch, J., In d. Pyrenien; see Mitt. Ver. Erdk. Leipzig, 1908. 
Pastorello, Domenico. L’ alcool in Montagna. C.A.I. Staz. universitaria. 
Varallo, Camaschella & Zanfa, 1910 
8vo, pp. 11. Reprinted from Riv. Valsesiana, 48 and 49. 


Paulcke, W. u. Victor Sohm: see under Alpine Clubs, Ski-Clubs, Mitteleuro- 


piischer. 
Pitra, Dr Franz. Klausen und Umgebung. 
8vo, pp. 105: ill. Brixen, Verlag Tyrolia [1910]. M. 1.50 


Placidus a Spescha, Pater; Letters to Wyttenbach; see H. Diibi, 1910. 
Pontresina. . . Sommer- und Winter-Luftkurort. 
8vo, pp. 490, ill. Samaden, Engadin Press, 1910 
Post-Cards. Die Dolomitenstrasse in Tirol von Bozen nach Ampezzo. 20 
Kunstlerpostkarten nach Originalen von Rud. A. Hoger. Ser. 1. u. 2. 
Bozen, Joh. Filibert Amonn, 1910. M. 2 
These and some excellent coloured post-card photographs have been 
sent by the Publishers. 
The Publie Schools Alpine Sports Club. Year Book, 1911. 
8vo, pp. 184: ill. London, Marshall, 1911 
Quesnel, P. D., Ice age in Patagonia; see Bull. Geol. Inst. Upsala. 
Reichert, Dr., Aconcagua z. Tapungato; see Mitt. Ver. Erdk. Leipzig, 1909. 


Rickmers, W. R. Cortina in Winter. Innsbriick, Wagner, 1910 
8vo, pp. 16: ill. 

Robida, Johann. Laibach.  Illustrierter Wegweiser durch die Landeshaupt- 
stadt €on Krain. Laibach, Kathol. Buchhand. [1910} 


8vo, pp. 64: ill. 

RQhbl, Alfred. Studien in den Kalkmassiven des Apennin. In Zeita. d. Ges. 
f. Erdk. Berlin, No. 8. 1910 
8vo, pp. 491-503. 

Sacco, Prof. Frederico. I) gruppo della Majella. Studio geologico. Mem. 
r. Accad. sc. di Torino, ser. II. tom. lx. 29 nov. 1908. Torino, Bona, 1909 
4to, pp. 39: map. 

Sapper, K., Island; see Mitt. Ver. Erdk. Leipzig. 1908. 

Salvaneschi, Nino. Sports invernali. Pattinaggio—Slitta—Bobsleigh— 
Skeleton—Skis. Manuali Hoepli 
Sm. 8vo, pp. xv, 171: ill. Milano, Hoepli, 1911. L. 3 

A gossiping description of the various winter sports. 
de Saussure. Premiére ascension ; see Almanach du Mont-Blanc. 


Schider, Dr Eduard. Gastein fiir Kurgiste und Touristen. 14. Aufl 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 116: map. Salzburg, Swatschek, 1910/11. 
Seelheim, H. Die Filchnersche Vorexpedition nach Spitzbergen. In Zeit. 
Ges. Erdk. Berlin, No. 10. 1910 


8vo, pp. 654-660. 
Serao, Matilde. Evviva la vita. Romanzo. 
8vo, pp. 454. Roma, Nuova Antologia [1910]. L. 4 
A story of the Engadine. 
Shackleton, Sir Ernest H. The heart of the Antarctic: being the story of the 
British Antarctic Expedition 1907-1909. London, Heinemann, 1909 
2 vols, imp. 8vo; plates. 
Presented by Dr. Longstaff. 
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Sjogren, Otto. Geografiska och glacial-geologiska Studier vid Tornetrisk. 

8vo, pp. 210 ; plates. Stockholm, Norstedt & Soner, 1909 
Reprinted from Sver. geolog. undersdékn. Arsbok 8. 

Ski. Notice on ski-ing and advice to beginners. Montreux, Och, 1910 
8vo, pp. 10: ill. fn Och Bros’ catalogue. 

Smith, C., Durch Norwegen ; see Mitt. Ver. Erdk. Leipzig, 1908. 

Sneyd-Kynnersley, E. M. A snail’s wooing. The story of an alpine courtship. 
8vo, pp. 344. London, Macmillan, 1910. 6/- 

An interesting novel of climbing, centring round Zermatt, well told and 
well written. 

Soc. des observatoires ; see Mont Blanc, 1910. 

Soc. neuchAteloise de géographie. Bulletin, tome 20. 
8vo, pp. 644; maps, ill. Neuchatel, Attinger, 1910. 

Among other articles this contains :— 
G. Michel, Les Entonnoirs et la genése des formes du modéle des 
cirques glaciaires. 
BE. Muret, De lorthographie des noms de licu de la Suisse romande. 
A. Schenk, Etude sur )’anthropologie de la Suisse. 

Soler y Santalo, Juli. Alts Pireneus Catalans. La Vall d’Aran. Guia mono- 
grafica de la Comarca. Barcelona, Tip. L’Aveng, 1906. Pes. 10 
8vo, pp. 403: maps, ill. 

Spelterini, Capt. Notices of lectures on his crossing the Alps in a Balloon. 1910 

Sprecher, F.W. Ueber dic kiinstliche Veranlassung des Abganges von Lawinen. 


In Schw. Zeitsch. f. Forstwesen. 1910 
8vo, pp. 20: ill. 
La Styrie. Graz, Union régionale [1910] 


8vo, pp. 24: ill. 
Switzerland. A little journey to Switzerland. London, etc., Cassell [1909]. 1/- 
8vo, pp. 64: 6 col. plates. 
A pleasant slight description of Swiss life and scenery, with summer views. 
—— Winter sports and health resorts in Switzerland. A practical guide. 
Grieben’s Guide Books, Vol. 155. 
Berlin, Goldschmidt: London, Williams & Norgate, 1911-1912. 3/- 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 104: ill. 
Voyages en Suisse. Edition de 1910. 
8vo, pp. 52: ill. Paris, Agence d. Chemins de Fer fédéraux, 1910 
Symonds, John Addington, and his daughter Margaret. Our life in the Swiss 
highlands. Second edition. Edinburgh, Black, 1907. 10/- 
8vo, pp. xxii, 278: col. plates by J. Hardwicke Lewis. 
Taschen-Kalender fiir Schweizer Alpen-Clubisten pro 1910. vii. Jahrgang. 


8vo, pp. 190, 169. Zurich, Tschopp, 1910. M. 2 
Thompson, H.8. The tour of Mont Blanc. In Travel and Exploration, London, 
vol. 4. no. 21. September 1910 


8vo, pp. 198-205: ill. 

Thomson, J. M. Archer. Climbing in the Ogwen district. (Issued by the 
Climbers’ Club.) London, Arnold, 1910. 5/- nett 
8vo, pp. xx, 104: plates. 

Thomson, J. M. Archer, and A. W. Andrews. The climbs on Lliwedd. (Issued 
by the Climbers’ Club.) London, Arnold, 1909. 5/- nett 
8vo, pp. xvi, 99: plates. 

Trautwein, Th. Das Baycrische Hochland mit dem Allgiu, das angrenzende Tirol 
und Salzburg nebst Salzkammergut. 14. Auti. Bearbeitet v. Anton 
Edlinger u. Hch Hess. Wien, Edlinger, 1910. M. 4 
8vo, pp. xvili, 371: maps 

Valréas, Henri. Une ascension dramatique au Mont Blanc. 

Imp. 8vo, pp. 247: maps, plates. Paris, Paulin [1910]. Fr. 3.50 
An absurd story of crime during an impossible winter ascent of Mont Blano. 

Vavra, Karl. Skisport wie wir ihn betreiben. Von Arch. Karl Vavra und 
Richard Briinner. Herausgegeber: Sportclub ‘ Die Weissen EIf.’ 
8vo, pp. 82: ill. Wien u. Leipzig, Wm. Frick, 1910. M. 3.50 
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Vogel, G. Th. Bozener Ausfliige. Plaudereien tiber vorrémische Ortanamen in 
den deutschen Alpen. Abdruck aus d. Bozner Zeitung von Oktober bis 


Dezember 1909. Dresden, Zeubner, 1910 
8vo, pp. 32. 

Voss, Richard. Der Todesweg auf den Piz Palii. 
8vo, pp. 304. Berlin-Wien, Ullstein [1910]. M. 1 


A novel of climbing. 

Wagner, Albert. Skisport. Ein Handbiichlein fiir Skilaufer und solche, die 
es werden wollen. Unter Mitwirkung von Thorleif P. Bjornstad herausge- 
geben von Albert Wagner. 2. Aufl. Miinchen, Stolz [1910]. M. 1 
8vo, pp. 64; ill. 

Wahbnschaffe, F. Die Exkursion des XI. Internationalen Geologen-Kongresses 
nach Spitzbergen. In Zeit. Ges. Erdk. Berlin, No. 10 1910 
8vo, pp. 639-653 ; ill. 

Waltenberger, A{nton]. Allgaiu, Vorarlberg und Westtirol nebst den angren- 
zenden Gebieten der Schweiz. 13. Autl Bearbeitet v. Eugen Waltenberger. 


8vo, pp. xiv, 479: maps. Wien, Edhnger, 1910. M. 4 
Warmington, Annie. Sport. By one who looked on. 
8vo, pp. 78: plates. London, Simpkin, Marshall, 1910. 2/6 


A wandering description of three winter weeks at Montana. 

Wastdale Head, Climbing about. Article in Gipsy Journ. [18 ?] reprinted in 
Abraham, G. D., Mountain Adventures, q.v. 

Whymper, Edward. Berg- und Gletscherfahrten in den Alpen in den Jahren 
1860 bis 1869. Autorisirte deutsche Bearbeitung von Dr. Friedrich 
Steger. 3. Aufl. Mit einer Einfiihrung von Theodor Wundt. 
8vo, pp. xxiv, 536: ill. maps. Braunschweig, Westermann, 1909. M. 7.50 

Williams, John H. The mountain that was ‘(Giod.’ Being a little book about 
the great peak which the Indians called ‘Tacoma’ but which is officially 
named ‘ Rainier.’ Tacoma, published by the author, 1910 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 111: col. and uncol. plates. 50c.—$2.50 

A very fully and finely illustrated monograph on the mountain. A 
most interesting work on this fine mountain, giving the story of its 
ascents and descriptions and illustrations of scenery, ete. Altogether 
a good work, revealing the beauty that lies round and on Mt. Tacoma. 
We hope that other monographs of as good a quality will be 
published on American mountains. 

Wilkinson, Spenser. Hannibal’s march through the Alps. 
8vo, pp. 48: plate, maps. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1911. 7/6 nett 

Combining Polybius and Livy with personal exploration of the district, 
the author is firmly of opinion that the Col du Clapier was clearly 
the route taken by Hannibal. 

Wintersport. Jahrbuch des Wintersportes fiir 1910-11. Herausgegeben und 
redigiert von Emil Peege und Josef Noggler. 1. Jahrgang. 
8vo, pp. 248 ; ill. Wien, Gerlach and Wiedling (191¢). M. 3 

Among the contents are :— 

E Peege, Zur Geschichte des Wintersportes in Osterrsch-Ungarn. 

K. Sandtner, Die Niedern Tauern als Gehiet zur Ausiibung alpinen 
Schneeschuhlaufes. " 

B. Weiss, Wintersport in den Beskidenliindern. 

List of Austrian Clubs: articles on ski-ing, bobsleighing, etc., biblio- 


graphy. 
Wintersportplatze In Deutschbdhmen. Hsg v. Landesverband f. Fremden- 
verkehr, Karlsbad. Karlsbad, Haase [1910] 


8vo, pp. 96; ill. 
Workman, W. H., Tongue of Hasanbad Glacier; see Geogr. Journal, Aug. 1910. 
Workman, W. H. and F. B. The call of the snowy Hispar. A narrative of 
exploration and mountaineering on the northern frontier of India. With 
an appendix by Count Dr Cesare Calciati and Dr Mathias Koncza. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. xvi, 298: map, plates. | London, Constable, 1910. 21 /- nett 
Wyttenbach, J. S., Letters of ; see Diibi, H., 1910. 
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Yeigh, Frank. Through the heart of Canada. 


8vo, pp. 319: plates. London and Leipsic, Unwin, 1910. 10/6 nett 
A slight account of a journey. 
Zeitsehrift d. Gesellschaft f. Erdkunde su Berlin. 1910 


8vo, pp. xv, 688; maps, ill. 
The following articles are of interest here :— 
No. 4u. 5. G. Merzbacher, Von meiner neuen Tian Schan-Expedition 
1907 u. 1908. 
No. 6. M. Ebeling, Eine Reise d. d. islindische Siidland. 
No. 8. A. Riihl, Studien in d. Kalkmassiven d. Apennin. 
No. 10. Articles on Spitzbergen. 


Older Books, ete. 


Adams, W. H. Davenport. Celebrated Women Travellers of the nineteenth 
century. London, Sonnenschein, 1883 
8vo, ill. 

Contains : Countess Dora d’Istria, Miss Bremer, Mme. Pfeiffer. 

Beyer’s Norway; see Olsvig, V. 

Bree, Rev. Wm. Thos. Nuye helveticw. Scraps gathered during a tour in 
Switzerland in the summer of 1855. Printed for private distribution. 
8vo, pp. 21. (London, Newman) 1856 

Brown, Rev. J. Worsley. Notes in France and Switzerland. May, 1888. A 
holiday re in the Bernese Oberland. 


8vo, pp. 84 London, Cameron Ferguson, 1888 
Certificats d’Ascensions. Folio. 

Aux Grands Mulets. 1904 

Au Mont Blanc. 1906 

Au Mont Blanc. [c. 1890} 


The first two have photographic illustrations: the last lithographio. 
Presented by Monsicur G. Loppeé. 

Chaix, André. Contribution a l'étude des lapiéa en Carniole et au Steinernes 
Meer. Reprinted from Le Globe, t. xlvi, Mem. Genéve, 1907 
8vo, pp. 53: plates. 

Chaix, Emile. Erosion torrenticlle post-glaciaire dans quelques  vallées. 
Reprinted from Le Globe, t. xli, Mém. Genéve, 1902 
8vo, pp. 12: plates. 

Chaix-DuBois, Emile. Contribution & l'étude des lapiés. Le Silbern, Canton 
de Schwytz. Reprinted from Le Globe, t. xlv, Mém. 9 Genéve, 1905 
8vo, pp. 15: plates. 

Cooke, Charles. The tourist's and traveller's companion to the Lakes of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire; including a description 
of the surrounding scenery, the Vales, Mountains, adjacent Towns and 
Villages, Local Peculiaritics, ete. London, Sherwood Jones [e. 1820] 
12mo., pp. x. 140; map, plate. 

Deutsche Alpenzeitung, redigiert von F. Kronegg. Vol. 1, No. 1 
Folio, ill. Mine hen, 1 Mai, 1901 

Fenning, D[aniel], and J[oseph] Collyer. A new system of geography: or, A 
General Description of the World... A new edition. 

Folio, 2 vols. London, Johnson and Wilkie, 1785 

Gaudin, J[ean}. Synopsis flore helvetice auctore L. Gaudin. . . . Opus post- 
humum continuatum et editum a I{ohanne] Petro] Monnard . 
8v0, pp. xvi, 825. Tune, Orell Bisel. 1836 

Presented by G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

Gilly, Rev. William Stephen. Narrative of an excursion to the mountains of 
Piemont, .. . . and researches among the Vaudois, or Waldenses, . . . 
Fourth edition. London, Rivingtons, 1827 
8vo, pp. xxitl, 307, Ixxxviil: plates. 

Goodman, Edward J. The best tour in Norway. Third edition. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 336: plates. London, Sampson Low, 1896 
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Gouraud, Mile Julie. L’enfant du guide. 8me édition. Bibliothéque rose 
illustré. Paris, Hachette, 1902 
8vo, pp. 268: ill. 

First edition of this story, 1868. 
ir arg Charles. Observations sur les glaciers de la Viége et le massif du Monte- 
Paris, Challamel, 1868 
oF p. 74: plate. 

Grenier, C ch., et D. A. Godron. Flore de France, ou description des plantes qui 
croissent naturellement en France et en Corse. 

3 vols, 8vo. Paris, Bailliére: Besancon, Sainte-Agathe, 1848 
Presented by G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

Hamel, Dr. Mont Blano; see C.A.F. Lyon, Rev. Alpine 1910 

Hartman, C. J. Handbok i Skandinaviens Flora inncfattande Sveriges och 
Norges Vaxter, till och med Mossorna. 11. . . Upplagan, utgifven af 
Carl Hartman. Stockholm, Hacggstrom, 1879 

Presented by G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

Hegetsehweiler, Joh. Flora der Schweiz. Fortgesetzt und herausgegeben von 
Osw. Heer. Zirich, Schultess, 1840 
8vo, pp. xxviii, 358; uncol. plates. 

Presented by G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

Hooker, Joseph Dalton. Himalayan journals; or, notes of a naturalist in 
Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia mountains, etc. 
2 vols, 8vo, maps, ill. London, Murrav, 1854 

Humphreys (Hugh). Humphreys’s guide to the summit of Snowdon; 
embellished with a fine steel engraving. 
8vo, pp. 25. Carnarvon, Humphreys [c. 183(] 

The fuller title on the cover is :—Guide to the summit of Snowdon, 
from the various ascents, viz. :—Llanberis, Penygwryd, Capel Curig, 
Beddgelert, and Snowdon Range: also, a prospect from the summit, 
to which is added a list of the rare plants which grow on Snowdon. 
Ascents by Pennant, Bingley, H-b-y [Humphreys] and Anon. 

Jordan, R. C. R., Flora of Norway ; see Willson, T. B., Guide to Norway, 1886, 

Keller, Heinrich). Reisecharte der Schweiz. Edition originale de 1826. 
Publiée exclusivement. par |’Auteur & Zurich. 

Koch, W[ilhelm] D{faniel] J[oseph]. Synopsis flore germanice et helvctice, 

exhibens stirpes phancrogamas rite cognitas, que in Germania, Helvetia, 

Borussia et Istria sponte crescunt atque in hominum usum copiosius 
coluntur, secundum systema candolleanum digestas, . . . Editio secunda. 
8vo, pp. Ix, 1164. Francofurti ad Moenum, Wilmans, 1843 

Presented by G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

Taschenbuch der deutschen und _ schweizer Flora, enthaltend die 
genauer bekannten Pflanzen, welche in Deutschland, der Schweiz, in 
Preussen und Istrien wild wachsen und zum Gebrauche der Menschen in 

grosserer Menge gebauet werden, nach dem DeCandollischen Systeme 
geordnet, . . . 4. Aufl. Leipzig, Gebhardt u. Reisland, 1856 
8vo, pp. Ixx«, 583. 

Presented by G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

Latrobe, Charles Joseph. The alpenstock: or, sketches c{ Swiss scenery and 
manners, MDCCCXXV.-—MDCCCXXVI._ Second edition. 
8vo, pp. x. 366: 4 plates and vignette. London, Sceley, 1839 

This is bound in crimson, edges gilt, and contains one more plate than 
the copy already in the Library, which is bound in grey and edges 
uncut. 

Legwarth, Franz. Heiteres Touristen-Vademecum nebst einem unfehlbaren 
Touristen-Wetter-Anzeiger. Zusamm/’gedichtet von F. L. Wien, 1906 
8vo, pp. 26: ill. 

Lovett, Richard. Norwegian Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil containing 
also a glance at Sweden ana the Gotha Canal. New edition revised and 
partly re-written. London, R.T.S., 1890 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 224: map, ill. 
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MeLaren, Amy. From a Davos balcony. London, Duckworth, 1903 
8vo, pp. 307. 

Mont-Blanc, Promenade au, 178*: see [Vernes, F.] 

Moritzi, A[lexander). Die Flora der Schweiz, mit besonderer beriicksichtigung 
ihrer Vertheilung nach allgemein physischen und geologischen Momenten. 
8vo, pp. xxii, 640. Zirch & Winterthur, Liter. Comptoir, 1844 

Presented by G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

M@Her, Dr Hermann. Alpenblumen: ihre Befruchtung durch Insekten und 
ihre Anpassungen an dieselben. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1881 
8vo, pp. 612: ill. 

Presented by G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

Notes and reflections during a ramble in Germany. By the author of ‘ Recolleo- 
tions in the Peninsula,’ . . . [Joseph Moyle Sherer]. 
8vo, pp. 400. London, Longmans, 1826 

Zirich, Rigi, Goldau, St. Gothard, Furca, Tyrol. 

Oisvig, Viljam. Beyer’s Guide to Western Norway. ... A special guide for 
Holiday Trips to the famous Fjord and Mountain Districts of Norway, 
with two maps and a panoramic view from Galdhopig. 

Bergen, Beyer; London, Philip (1897) 
8vo, pp. 199: map with supplement for 1890, pp. 13. 

Prescott, Wm. Hickling. History of the conquest of Mexico,... A new 
edition. London, Routledge, 1857 
2 vols, 8vo. 

Vol. 1, pp. 288-291: Ascent of Popocatepetl. 

Rapin, D{aniel]. Le guide du botaniste dans le Canton de Vaud. .. . 

8vo, pp. xxili, 488. Lausanne, chez tous les libraires, 1842 
Presented by G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

Roseoe, Thomas. Wanderings and excursions in North Wales. With fifty 
engravings, from drawings by Cattermole, Cox, and Creswick, and an 
accurate map. London, Bohn, 1862 
8vo, pp. xx, 360: maps, plates. 

Saussure. An appendix to the Sketch of a tour through Swisserland, con- 
taining A short account of an expedition to the summit of Mont Blanc, 
By M. De Saussure, Of Geneva, In August last ; .. . London, Kearsley, 1888 
12mo, pp. 99-127. 

This was published by itself, as above, and also bound with tho second 
edition of the Sketch, a copy of which is in the Club library. 

[Sherer, J. M.]; see Notes and reflections, 1826 

Smith, Albert. Mont Blanc. With a memoir of the author by Edmund Yates. 
8vo, pp. xxxvi, 299: all. London, Ward Lock (1860) 

A copy bound in cloth, with picture on side stamped in gold and with 
gilt edges, as issued: and with a drawing of a woodland hill cottage 
entitled, ‘The Hut on the Grand Mulcts.’ 

Sgrensen, H(enrick] L{auritz]. Norsk Flora for Skoler. 4. Oplag. 
8vo, pp. xv, 126. Christiania, Cammermeyer, 1882 

Presented by G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

Switzerland: see Notes and retlections, 1826. 

Torras, C. A. Pirineu Catala. Guia itinerari. Bergada, Valls altes del Llobregat. 
8vo, pp. xii, 357: maps, ill. Barcelona, Tip. L’Aveng, 1905. Pes. 12 

Camprodon. Comarca de Camprodon.—Vall de Ribes.—Valls 

del Llerca.—Vallespir.—Montanves del Canigo. — Conflent. — Cerdanya.— 

Ripolles, Alt Llobregat y Vessants superiors de |’ Esquerra del Fluvia. 

8vo, pp. xxviii, 643: maps, ill. Barcelona, Tip. L’Aveng, 1902. Pes. 20 

Comarca d’Olot Valls superiors del Fluvia. 
8vo, pp. xii, 282: maps, ill. Barcelona, Tip. L’Aveng, 1910. Pes. 8 

{Vernes, F.] Promenade au Mont-Blanc et autour du Lac de Genéve. 
8vo, pp. 252. Londres (178*) 

Vidal, Pierre, Guide historique et pittoresque dans le département des 
Pyrénées-Orientales. -Perpetgnan, Alté & Fau, 1899 
8vo, pp. 544: ill. | 
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. in the years 1787, 1788, 
London, Owen, 1794 
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Watkins, Thos. Travels through Switzerland . . 
1789. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Vol. 1, Chamonix, Furca, Reuss, Cenis, etc. 

P. 26, Letter 2, dated July 26, 1787 from Chamonix :—* The professors 
Bourrit and Sausseur, of Geneva, are now here waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to ascend, and, I think, I never longed so much, as to be 
one of their party; but our time will not admit of it.” The first edition 


was published by Cadell in 1792. 


White, Lt. George Francis. Views in India, chiefly among the Himalaya 
Mountains, taken during tours in the direction of Mussooree, Simla, the 
sources of the Jumna and Ganges, etc. etc. in 1829-31-32. With notes 


and descriptive illustrations. 


London and Paris, Fisher, 1837 


Sm. folio, 2 vols, pp. xvi, 140: 30 plates steel. 
The text of this edition is quite different from that of the edition of 
1838 in one volume, which is already in the Club library. 
Williams, W. Mattieu. Through Norway with a knapsack. 


8vo, pp. xii, 332: tinted lithographs. 
Willson, Thomas B. The handy guide to Norway. . 


London, Smith Elder, 1859 
- An appendix on the 


flora and lepidoptera of Norway by R. C. R. Jordan, M.D. 


Svo, pp. viii, 183: maps. 


London, Stanford, 1886 


Wittich, W. Curiosities of physical geography. Series I. London, Knight, 1845 


Sm. 8vo. 


pp- 5-77; Snow mountains, glaciers, avalanches, ctc. 


Mery. 


Rocky Mountains between lat. 51° and 


53°10. Scale 4 miles to an inch. 


Ottawa, Department of the Interior 1910 


Item. 
Platz, Ernst. Morgensonne an der Crast’ Aguzza, 


Leipzig, Merfield & Donner, Wandschmuck-Verlag, 1911. 
A coloured plate 2 ft. x 2 ft. 6 in. 


M. 5 


Index to Club Publications and New Books. 


Abruzzi: Oe. A.-K. 

Aconcagua: Soc. Tour. Dauphiné. 

—— Reichert, Aconcagua z. Tapun- 
galo. 


Aig. & Bochard : C. A. F. gs 


Aig. Blanche de Péteret: S. A. C. 
Jahrb. 

Aig. Centrale d. Pélerins: S. A. C. 
Jahrb. 

Aig. Mér. d’Arves: C. A. F. La 
Montagne. 

Aig. Noire de Péteret: C. A. 7. Boll. 


Alcohol: Pastorello, D., L alcool in 
Montagna, 

Algeria: S. A. C. Jahrb. 

Alps: Freeston, C. L, High-roads of 
the Alps. 

America, N.: D. u. Oc. A.-V. Zeits. 

— §. A.C. Jahrb. 

Coleman, A. P., Aft Robson. 

— Emch, A., Retsebilder. 

Grant, U. S., Glaciers of Alaska. 

Johnson, C., Rocky Mountains. 


America, N.: Yeigh, F., Heart of 
Canada. 

Williams, J. H., Tacoma. 

America, S.: Quesnel, P. D., Water. 
shed of Patagonia. 


Ankogel : Oc. A.-K. 
Antarctic: Shackleton, E. H., Heart 
of the A. 


Avalanches: Coaz, J., In der 
Schwetzeral pen. 

Sprecher, F. W., Abgang vt. 
Lawinen. 

Aviation : Spelterini, Capt., Alps in 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


A. J. BUTLER. 


As one of the older members of the Club (he was elected 1n 1886), 
as Editor of the ALPINE JOURNAL (1890-1893), as an ardent lover 
of the Alps, and as a scholar and writer of distinction, Arthur John 
Butler deserves special notice in this Review. He was the eldest 
son of William John Butler, well-known as vicar of Wantage, 
founder and warden of the Wantage sisterhood, and subsequently 
Dean of Lincoln. Austere but kindly, the Dean did not flinch 
from speaking the truth, even if it wounded the hearer. Outspoken 
on all occasions, he was merciful except to self-indulgence. These 
characteristics descended to his son, together with a remarkable 
share of both mental and physical activity. Born in 1844, A. J. 
Butler was educated at Bradfield, Eton, and Trinity (Cambridge). 
At Cambridge he won a Bell Scholarship in 1864, and three vears 
later graduated with a first class in Classics, and a third in the 
Mathematical Tripos. Shortly afterwards he became a Fellow of 
Trinity ; and he retained a great affection for his college all his life. 

In 1870 he entered the Education Department, but left it in 1887 
for a place as salaried partner in the publishing business of Messrs. 
Rivingtons. In 1890 Messrs. Longmans took over the business, 
and employed Butler, during the remainder of his five years’ 
agreement, in various ways. In 1892 he joined Cassells as their 
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editorial manager, and remained with them for two years. In 
1894 he made another move, becoming a member (assistant) 
of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education then sitting. 
For some time he travelled about reporting on grammar schools, 
&c. Subsequently he took to working in the Public Record 
Office, where he edited Calendars of Foreign State Papers from 
1577 to 1583, six volumes in all. He was all this time a frequent 
contributor to the ‘Atheneum,’ reviewing Alpine books, Italian 
literature, novels, history, classical works, ete. But journalism 
was only the casual occupation of his leisure; most of the time he 
could spare from duty he devoted to more permanent work. He 
had an unusual mastery of several foreign languages, especially of 
French and German; but Italian was his predilection. Of this 
language he was Professor at University College during the last 
ten years of his life; and in the wide range of Italian literature 
Dante was his favourite author. Of his work at University, his 
colleague, Professor W. P. Ker, says that ‘ he threw himself into it 
thoroughly, served on committees and was a great help there, 
made many friends, and always liked to attend the dinners of the 
Professors’ Club.’ To the study of Dante he made some notable 
contributions, not only translating the ‘ Purgatorio’ (1880), the 
‘ Paradiso ’ (1885). and the ‘ Inferno ’ (1892), as well as Scartazzini’s 
‘Companion ’ (1893), but also publishing a good introduction to 
the poet, in his ‘ Dante, his Times and his Work’ (1895). A book 
on ‘The Forerunners of Dante,’ which had occupied him for 
many years, was finished just before his death, and was published 
in 1910. He also edited a text of the Divina Commedia (1890), 
Cary’s translation of the ‘Inferno’ (1892), and Dean Plumptre’s 
‘Life of Dante’ (1900), and wrote an introduction to a trans- 
lation of Carl Federn’s ‘ Dante and his Times’ (1902). 

As Sir Frederick Pollock has pointed out in the Cambridye 
Review, Butler was one of the first Englishmen ‘to bring the 
discipline and habits of exact scholarship to bear on the study 
of Dante’; and the writer of an appreciative notice of him in the 
‘Athenaeum’ says that ‘ his translations are as good as any we have 
in English, and his hold on the classics as well as his sense of poetry 
and human nature enabled him to clear up points obscured by the 
ignorance or excessive erudition of the crowd of commentators.’ 
But he did not confine himself by any means to Dante or to 
Italian literature. He translated the Memoirs of Marbot (1893) 
and those of Thicbault (1896), and the Letters of Cavour to 
Madame Nigra (1894), and supervised the translation of Bis- 
marck’s ‘Gedanken und _ Erinnerungen,’ thus contributing 
largely to the familiarising of English readers with Napoleonic and 
recent German and Italian history. In 1896 he translated 
Ratzel’s ‘ History of Mankind,’ and in 1895 a volume of select 
essays of Sainte-Beuve bearing chiefly on English Literature. He 
also published, in 1897, the ‘Life and Letters’ of his father, 
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the Dean of Lincoln. For Vol. III. of the Cambridge Modern 
History he wrote two chapters, on ‘The Wars of Religion in 
France, and ‘The End of the Italian Renaissance.’ To a 
book entitled ‘The Sports of the World,’ published by Cassells, 
he contributed a short but lively chapter on ‘ Mountaineering.’ 
Considering that throughout his busy life he was regularly engaged 
in making a living by his professional labours, this output of 
literary work is, both in quality and quantity, very remarkable. 

In his holidays he showed the same zest and capacity for enjoy- 
ment that enlivened his literary pursuits and pleasures. He was 
an excellent walker, of middle height, slight in build, but well made 
and capable of much endurance. His many visits to the Alps 
extended over a period of more than thirty years, from 1865 
to 1897. The Eastern Alps and Tirol were his favourite haunts; 
and to these districts at least twelve of his summers were 
more or less devoted. He shunned the ‘climbing centres’ of 
Switzerland ; he seems to have made no first ascents; few great 
peaks or difficult passes are included in his hist; but he wandered 
freely over a wide extent of country, walking rather than climbing, 
but climbing when he was in the mood or anything particularly 
attractive offered. Among the friends with whom he travelled 
were James Riddell, fellow and tutor of Balliol, and an 
admirable Greek scholar, who died in 1866, too young for 
his renown; the Rev. H. A. Houblon, Archdeacon of Oxford ; 
F. W. Maitland, Sir F. Pollock, and in later years, Dr. Savage and 
F. Schuster. He used to recall with delight his earliest walk across 
the Alps and down into Italy with ‘Jamie’ Riddell, and their 
bathes in the granite pools. Sir F. Pollock remembers pleasant 
weeks with him in the Stubai Thal, and an ascent of the Wilder 
Freiger, on which occasion they astonished their Tirolese guide by 
the pace they went and the small amount they ate. 

Tirol, when he was most busy in exploring it, was a comparatively 
deserted region. Few English climbers visited it; the Germans 
had not yet begun to swarm over it in their hordes. As Butler 
writes in an unpublished, and unfortunately uncompleted paper, 
‘the odious man with the paint-pot had not been round, streaking 
rocks and trees with red and blue marks, for the benefit of the 
incompetent’; and the village Pfarrer was still, in remote places, 
the only dispenser of a rough but genial hospitality. In another 
paper, also unpublished, he gives a vivid and interesting account 
of a solitary tramp of three days (in 1867) across country from 
Longarone in the Val d’ Ampezzo to Botzen. The primitive ways 
of the inhabitants, the poverty of the food, and the lack of accom- 
modation, would strike the modern traveller in the Dolomites with 
dismay. He was incited to this expedition by a perusal of the 
well-known work of Messrs. Gilbert and Churchill, then ‘ just out.’ 
It seems a long while ago now. We are taken back a good way, 
too, when we read in a letter from Riddell to Butler’s father, 
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describing an ascent of the Vélan in 1863, that the climbers had 
furnished themselves with ice-axes, ‘i.e. alpenstocks with axe-heads 
removable at pleasure,’ and had found them ‘ often useful when 
one wants to enlarge the step the guide has made, or to make an 
additional one.’ Knickerbockers were apparently as little known 
as pyjamas; putties, of course, were in the dim future; for King, 
Riddell says, used to take ‘a strap to tie up his trousers under the 
knee ’—a dodge taken over from the navvy, no doubt—and a 
night-shirt figures in the travelling kit. A veil was used to keep 
off the glare; and Butler is warned that he must have nails or screws 
in his boots. These were the days of beginnings. Let us not be 
proud. In England Butler used to keep himself more or less in 
training by long walks. He joined the ‘Sunday Tramps,’ and 
explored many by-ways of Surrey and Kent under the guidance 
of Leslie Stephen. On the subject of these expeditions he wrote 
a humorous little poem, which Maitland, in his ‘ Life of Leslie 
Stephen ’ (p, 353), tells us was ‘ carefully preserved ’ by our former 
President. The first verse runs as follows: 


‘If weary you grow at your books, 
Or dyspeptical after you’ve dined, 

If your wife makes remarks on your looks, 
If, in short, you feel somewhat inclined 
For fresh air and a six hours’ grind, 

And good metaphysical] talk, 

With a party of writers in Mind— 
You should go for a Sabbath Day’s walk.’ 


But these experiences do not seem to have saved him, on one 
occasion at least, from the unwisdom of going to Switzerland with 
& pair of new boots. On the sufferings which he endured owing to 
this mistake he indited what he calls ‘a very plaintive and ap- 
propriate ballade,’ from which we may quote the following stanza. 


‘To the cornfields I hobble, and sit on a fence, 

Or on bridges’ low parapets sadly I lean, 

Or do little sums about kreutzers and pence, 
Or try to make out what the peasant-folk mean; 
‘Tis vain to encourage a temper serene ; 

One pitiful burden my reverie suits : 
‘‘ How could I at my time of life be so green 

As to start for a walk in a new pair of boots ?”’’ 


Butler was a man who had the art of winning and keeping friends. 
A writer already quoted recalls delightful hours spent in his house 
at Weybridge, and conversation on many subjects. ‘ He poured 
forth a stream of apt quotation, story and reminiscence of the many 
men and things he knew. He had a wonderful memory for little 
tonches of humour. Witty and bright himself, he was, perhaps, 
sometimes a little intolerant of stupidity or slowness in others. 
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He did not suffer fools gladly, and he maintained a high standard 
of the things that a gentleman should know. Few could equal the 
range of his eager spirit, which was always gathering and giving 
out ; but people of all sorts and positions relished his conversation.’ 
Of his keen appreciation of humour, sufficient evidence is supplied 
by some charming reminiscences of F. W. Maitland—who combined 
wit and learning to a degree unequalled in our generation—which 
he contributed to the ‘Atheneum’ (Jan. 12, 1907). Professor 
Ker remembers that he first met Butler in the rooms of York 
Powell—that big, genial, Bohemian sea-captain of a Professor 
—at Christ Church, and remarks that ‘there was a great likeness 
between the two men, in their interests, their carelessness, and 
their high spirits.” Sir F. Pollock notes his ‘complete sincerity, 
striking through the somewhat reserved expression which I, for 
one, do not count among the worst of our Cambridge traditions.’ 
Frankness, wide accomplishments, the capacity for friendship, mental 
and physical alertness, a warm heart and a strong head, ‘ mens sana 
in corpore sano ’"—such were some of Butler’s notable qualities, but 
none was more characteristic than his courage. During the long 
and trying illness to which he eventually succumbed, he never lost 
courage, but fought on, thinking, working, talking, to the last. 
He will live in the memorv of those who knew him as a man of 
whose membership the Club may well be proud—a man who com- 
bined learning and literary ardour with that love of the noblest of 
sports which unites us all.* G. W. P. 


ARTHUR PEPYS WHATELY. 


By the death of Arthur Pepys Whately at the close of last year at 
the advanced age of eighty-two, the Alpine Club has lost, with 
-two exceptions, its oldest member, for although he was not one of 
the original founders of the Club, Whately became a member of 
it in 1858, and was the last survivor of those who were elected in 
that year. In the same year he was placed upon the Committee, 
and in 1861-62 was appointed Honorarv Secretary to the Club in 
succession to T. W. Hinchliff, who was the first to hold that office. 

After taking his degree at Oxford, where he was a Student of 
Christ Church, Whately proceeded to London, where he studied 
Law, was called to the Bar in the usual course, took chambers at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and till late in hfe worked hard as a practising 
barrister witha fairly large amount of business, chiefly, but not exclu- 
sively, conveyancing. Quite early in his career Whately was drawn 
to the Alps, where he constantly passed his long vacations, attracted 
not so much, I think, in the first instance by any enthusiastic love 
for natural scenery as by the free, open life and exercise, a welcome 
relief from the sedentary occupations of the greater part of the year. 


* T should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mrs. A. J. Butler for 
much of the information contained in the foregoing paper. 
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So far as I am aware Whately did not achieve what would after- 
wards have been considered great feats of mountaineering, but he 
was well acquainted with most of the principal peaks and passes, 
and it must be remembered that the facilities for pioneering in the 
Alps fifty or sixty years ago were very different from what they 
are now. High level routes which have since become almost high- 
ways toa multitude of tourists were then traversed during the season 
by only a select few, and it was rarely that the solitudes were broken 
by a chance encounter with other climbers. Then, too, it was a 
rougher life. Club huts were non-existent, while the accommodation 
that was afforded by such rude chalets as might be found in the 
folds of the mountains was to say the least of it not luxurious. Sir 
Alfred Wills has often recalled ‘a most miserable night passed with 
Whately and the writer of these lines on the Aiguille du Gouter, with 
a huge cone of ice in the middle of the hut and with nothing but ice 
and little bits of board to sit upon.” Whately was also among 
those to whom John Ball expressed his obligation for valuable 
information given to him when preparing his first edition of the 
‘Alpine Guide.’ Whately’s love for Switzerland remained with 
him to the last and long after his climbing days were over ; scarcely 
a year went by that he did not spend some weeks in one or other of 
his old haunts, ever finding fresh subjects of interest, not the least 
of which may perhaps have consisted in observing the changes 
which half a century had produced—how secluded villages had 
blossomed into large watering-places, with huge palatial hotels 
crushing out the humble but picturesque chalets, and almost over- 
whelming the once quiet valley or lake. 

Under a reserved and occasionally brusque manner, Whately 
had a warm heart, was very constant to old friends, and one 
thoroughly to be depended upon to keep an engagement whatever 
the subsequent inconvenience might be to himself. The ‘ Alpine 
Journal’ could scarcely record his loss without the meed of a few 
words to his memory. A. M. 


ALEXANDER BURGENER. 


Tue details of the lamentable accident on the Bergli rocks last 
July, in which Alexander Burgener lost his life, need no recapitula- 
tion. Little, indeed, remains to be said save as a supplement 
to the full appreciation of this remarkable guide that has already 
appeared in the ALPINE JourNaAL. Yet I am glad to have the 
opportunity of adding a brief tribute to one whom IT knew well 
when he was first forcing his wav into the front rank of guides, and 
who for many years was ever faithful and true to me. Born in 
1846 he acquired loca! fame as a climber and as a chamois hunter 
almost in his bovhood. In 1868, when T first met him, he was 
already regarded as one of the coming men. The Saas district 
was then almost a hinterland and comparatively little attention 
was paid to it by mountaineers. Travellers passed through on 
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their way to the Monte Moro. Climbers visited the piave when 
they traversed the well-known passes from Zermatt, but scarcely 
anyone seemed to appreciate the mountaineering possibilities of 
the district. The brothers Burgener were quick to recognise that 
the taste for mountaineering was spreading rapidly, that new districts 
were likely to be opened up, and that the position of Saas rendered 
it easily capable of devclonment. I can well recollect a kind of 
committee meeting on the Saas Fée plateau, when we planned out 
the site of some future hotel, the position of a shelter that was to 
enable the ascent of the Dom to be made from the Saas side, and 
when a long list. of new climbs on the neighbouring peaks was set 
forth. The fame of the guides of a particular district has a very definite 
influence in attracting mountaineers to that quarter. The develop- 
ment, however, did not begin for some vears, and the Saas guides, 
to their own great advantage, pursued their calling away from their 
own surroundings. The main snow-peaks of the Alps had all been 
ascended and rock-climnbing was beginning to attract more and 
more. This was Alexander Burgener’s opportunity, and he was 
quick to seize it. In many respects no more promising material 
could be found for the making of a great guide. He was endowed 
with exceptional strength, endurance and determination. His 
chamois-hunting experience, begun at an early age and gained 
in a district where excellence of snow-craft as well as rock-climbing 
was demanded, was an invaluable asset in his professional equipment. 
If a man can climb, and in safety, rocks that others will not 
attempt or cannot scale, he is an exceptional rock-climber ; and 
may be nomore. If he can quickly judge the right line and thread 
his way unerringly and without hesitation through an unknown 
intricate ice-fall, if he is an unfailing judge of snow and ice, he is 
a snow craftsman of the first rank ; but it may end there. Combine 
these qualities, add power, resource and courage that rises under 
the stress of bad weather or in times of difficulty or danger, and he 
becomes a great mountaineer. But other qualities, which need not 
be here specified, are demanded if a man is to rank as a great 
. guide. With these qualities Alexander Burgener was gifted in 
a great measure. Always safe himself on the mountains, he made 
others feel so. While ever ready to help he was never officious in 
helping, so that every member of the party he was leading had to do 
his best. To climb under his guidance was a true stimulus to good 
mountaineering as well as a practical lesson. He was at his best 
when there were real difficulties to overcome and perhaps when 
there was risk to be run that could not be avoided but could be 
reduced to a minimum by technical skill and judgment. Defects, 
no doubt, there were of character. He was quick tempered, often 
passionate, but still with good control. He showed little of the 
gentler qualities that sometimes make guides popular. To his 
credit, be it said, he was no flatterer. He took the measure quickly 
of the capacity of those whom he was leading and always left them 
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to do all they could for themselves; but, while leaving them 
to do their own climbing, he made little secret of the opinion 
that he had formed of their mountaineering capacity. His career 
in the mountains as a guide was a very long one, but he maintained 
hie strength and vigour in a remarkable degree. If at the end he 
fell a victim to the mountains, we may feel sure that it was from no 
lack of prudence or foresight. The accident itself is but a proof 
that mountaineering can never be wholly devoid of risk. In Alex- 
ander Burgener’s case the epithet ‘ treacherous ’ would be misapplied 
to the avalanche which swept him away. It was no underhand 
revenge that the great peaks took on one who had so often been 
their conqueror. He had identified himself so thoroughly and for 
s> long with the mountains that at last they just claimed him as 
their own. C. T. D. 


WE are permitted to print the following letter from the Rev. F. T. 
Wethered to Captain Farrar. 
HvuRLEY VICARAGE, 
nr. MARLOw. 
September 25, 1910. 
Sunday. 

Deak S1r,—May I thank you for your very vivid and deeply in- 
teresting ‘In Memoriam’ (I may call it) of that king of guides, 
Alexander Burgener, in the ALPINE JOURNAL for August 1910, 
received by me yesterday ? 

I knew him very well and climbed with him in 1876 and 1877, 
in either the Engadine or Zermatt districts (including the Taschhorn 
from Saas, first ascent from that direction, in August 1876). No 
stronger or more splendid guide ever lived, and I have climbed 
with many guides, during many years, in bygone days, in many 
centres. May I ask you to tell me the name of the ‘ one of the 
most famous of his many exploits’ to which you refer in the last 
paragraph but one of your most touching and appealing memoir ? 

I know the Bergli neighbourhood well, having slept in the hut 
there in 1874, 1878, 1879 and 1885. 

Alexander was a man of much sly humour and a most prudent 
guide. When he accompanied a friend of mine and myself in the 
first ascent of the Taschhorn from the Saas side in 1876, we had 
left Saas im Grund to sleep in a milk chalet on the Gletscher Alp 
with the firm intention of crossing the Dom into the Zermatt valley, 
but he dissuaded us from that expedition and turned our attention 
to the Taschhorn because he was apprehensive of falling stones 
on the Dom. 


With repeated thanks for your glowing description, 
I am yours very faithfully, 
F. T. WETHERED, 
Vicar of Hurley, Berks. 
P.S.—TI have not been in the Alps since 1891. 
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LOUIS THEYTAZ (1867-1911). 


Louis THEyTAz who, on January 31 last, met his death in such 
tragic circumstances on the Pigne d’Arolla, will be remembered as 
having been in the front rank of guides. Apart from his excep- 
tional physique and intimate knowledge of mountaineering, he 
possessed that prompt and sure judgment, that decision and authority, 
that indomitable energy which, alone, make a guide d’élite, and 
which enabled him, during his all too short career, to surmount 
the greatest difficulties. 

Always desirous to visit new ground, Louis Thevtaz eagerly 
accepted proposals to explore districts with which he was not yet. 
acquainted. Adventure inthe unknown and unexpected gave to him 
the greatest pleasure, as it afforded opportunity for his remarkable 
faculty of initiative; and his companions could only marvel at 
the confidence and masterly manner with which he guided them on 
difficult climbs in regions in which he had not previously been. 

In Switzerland, he was familiar with the highest peaks of the 
Valais and the Bernese Oberland. In Italy, he had been over the 
range of the Grand Paradis and the Grivola. In France, the chain 
of Mont Blanc, with its dificult needles, was visited by him almost 
every year. He accompanied me also in the Tarentaise, and last 
summer to the highest summits in Dauphine. 

It would take too long to enumerate all of Louis Theytaz’s im- 
portant ascents, and we only single out the following: In 1898, 
he, with two other guides, made the second ascent (in part by a new 
route) of the Dent Blanche by the N.E. ridge, generally known as 
‘Vier Esels Grat’ or l’aréte des quatre dnes, first ascended in 1882 ; 
in 1899, with Mr. Cook, the first ascent of the great tower of the 
N. ridge of the Weisshorn; in 1900, with Mr. G. W. Young, the 
first ascent of the Weisshorn from the West by the route since 
associated with Mr. Young’s name. We may also mention the 
first ascent in 1903 of the Rothorn, direct from the Arpitetta, 
by the Moming glacier. 

He took up ski-ing with enthusiasm as a means of mountaineering 
in winter, and soon became one of the most sought after ‘ ski-guides.’ 
Shortly before the lamentable accident which cost him his life, 
he had crossed from Bourg-St. Pierre to Zermatt, climbing the 
Dent Blanche on January 13 last. 

Louis Theytaz climbed, not only to make a living, but because 
he loved the mountains, and wished to make them beloved of others. 
He was, therefore, naturally drawn to kindred spirits, nor did 
guideless tourists ever appeal to him in vain for assistance or advice. 

To his professional excellence Louis Theytaz added a frank and 
refined nature, a keen intellect, and a strong sense of humour. All 
those who shared with him the joys of mountaineering were deeply 
attached to so attractive and loyal a man, and he leaves behind 
him none but friends, and universal regret. ALFRED BASSET. 

Havre, February 1911. 
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I have been asked to add a few words to Mr. Basset’s notice 
of Louis Theytaz, who was my leading guide on several interesting 
expeditions. As a climber he was both brilliant and careful. 
His enterprise was exceptional, and his judgment independent of 
tradition. He could design as well as execute. As a companion 
he was invariably modest and courteous. 

I am the more glad to be allowed to add a very sincere tribute 
to his qualities as a sentence of mine in a paper in the Yorkshire 
Ramblers’ Journal, written in lighter vein and based upon an 
inaccurate record of dates, has been read to convey a reproach 
that he and his fellow guides should have carried out the second 
ascent of the Vier Esels Grat, by the Mountet ridge commencement, 
in my absence. As a matter of fact, although we had previously 
discussed and examined the ridge together, there was never the 
faintest question of his good faith, or of his enterprise, in re- 
Opening this important ascent for his own valley during our 
absence. Disappointment was, perhaps, natural in those our 
early days; but we met the next vear for its repetition without an 
afterthought in our good-fellowship. To Louis belongs the full 
credit for the inception as well as for the successful carrying out 
of this as of our other climbs together. 

In his own valley he can have had few equals as a whole- 
hearted, courageous and sound mountaincer. 


G. W. Y. 


ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1910 AND 1911. 


ACCIDENT ON THE GLACIER DE SEILON. 
DEATH OF LOUIS THEYTAZ. 


On January 31 last, there perished, at the age of forty-three, in the 
person of Louis Theytaz of Zinal, a mountaineer of the front rank, 
a man of very great intelligence and energy. 

A party consisting of Messieurs W. A. M. Moore, A. V. FitzIerbert 
and A. D. Parkin with the guides Louis, Benoit and Basile Theytaz 
and Félix Abbet had successfully ascended the Pigne d’Arolla on 
skis and had reached, about 3.30 p.m, on the descent, a point on 
the Glacier de Seilon about }-inch 8.W. of the 3 in the Zinareffien 
cote 3500 on the Siegfried map (sheet Gr. Combin). 

The leading rope comprised Benoit, Mr. FitzHerbert and Louis. 
The slope was about 25° to 30°. The party was running on 
skis in a northerly direction, not directly down but rather 
traversing the slope at an acute angle with its direction. The 
leader, Benoit, crossed a longitudinal snow-filled depression 
which he judged as indicating a crevasse. Mr. FitzHerbert 
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followed and then swung slightly uphill and turned round 
to see Louis safely over. Suddenlv, Louis, who followed 
slightly to one side of the ski-track so as not to make it deeper, 
disappeared, the rope breaking without, however, causing Mr. 
FitzHerbert any very appreciable jerk. The crevasse was about 
6 to 7 feet wide. The rope was a plaited one, not new, the 
property of Louis and was of course frozen. It is well known 
that it is much more difticult to keep a rope taut between ski- 
runners owing to the varying pace, and in addition the position 
of Louis on the rope above the others would tend to increase the 
free drop. 

Louis was not killed on the spot as he was heard to say ‘ sortez- 
moi d'ici,’ but an 80-feet Buckingham rope failed to bottom the 
crevasse, nor was any greater success attained when an Ice axe was 
Jet down about 130 feet on two of the older ropes joined together— 
which had, unfortunately, already shown in a disastrous manner 
their inability to support any great weight. 

It is very improbable that Louis survived beyond a few minutes 
and there is some reason to think that almost immediately after 
the first fall he fell further to the bottom of the crevasse and was 
killed. After doing all that was judged possible the remainder 
hurried down to Arolla and the next day returned with a strong 
party of guides. The guides Antoine Georges and Maurice Follomer 
of Haudéres and Jean Gaudin of Evolena were particularly active 
in the recovery of the body. The former, who went down to inves- 
tigate, was hauled up in a fainting condition, whilst the two others 
worked for nearly two hours in the crevasse to free the body. The 
body was found wedged in an upright position some 5 or 6 feet from 
the bottom of a crevasse about 180 feet deep. 

The autopsy held at Sion showed a fracture of the skull and 
of the left arm. The burial took place at Vissoie on February 5, 
the coffin being carried to the grave by a body of Zainal 
guides in the presence of a large number of sympathisers 
from Sion, Sierre, Montana and the neighbourhood, the S.A.C. 
being represented by M. de Kalbermatten. No blame can be 
attached to any of the survivors for this most unfortunate occur- 
ence; they did all that they could with the means at their disposal. 
But the most obvious mora! of this and other occurrences that have 
been recorded in this Journal is, that the most stringent attention 
must be paid to the quality and condition of ropes used for Alpine 
work. It is scarcely necessary to remind readers of this Journal 
of the well-established rules for the use of the rope. 

Louis Theytaz deserved well of his commune and of his valley. 
With his brother Benoit and Felix Abbet he was the first to 
re-open the Vier Esels Grat route up the Dent Blanche, whilst he 
was the leading guide in Mr. G. Winthrop Young’s ascent of 
the Weisshorn by the ‘ aréte Young’ of its W. face, thus offering, 
certainly to a somewhat limited class of mountaineer, routes from 
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his own valley up these unrivalled mountains. He was always at 
work—guiding on foot in summer, on skis in winter, doing a little inn- 
keeping in a small way at Mountet and Zinal, and finding time to learn 
to write most fluent and correct English and to speak it well. Un- 
fortunately his strugyzling business enterprises depended primarily 
on his own energetic management and partly on borrowed money 
and it is understood have never proved remunerative, suffering 
particularly during the last two miserable seasons. He leaves a 
widow and five children, poorly provided for, in whose interest 
an appeal has been made by three of his principal patrons. Few 
men are more entitled to rely in their extremity on the generous 
assistance of mountaineers to those he can no longer support than 
is the late Louis Theytaz.* 
J. P. F. 


On August 21 Herr K. Knoringer, aged 27, on the descent 
of the N. face of the Pisso Rotondo, glissaded on hard snow 
and, unable to stop himself, fell some 50 to 60 metres over 
rocks on to the Geren Glacier, where he succumbed to his injuries 
before his companion, who ran down to Realp for help, had time 
to return. 

On August 28 Herr Eggmann, aged 16, was killed by a fall near 
the ‘ Blauen Schnee’ on the Santis. 

On August 29 three young men from Lausanne ascended the 
Aiguille du Gofiter from the Pavillon Bellevue. On the descent 
they lost themselves in bad weather and were forced to bivouac. 
The next day one of them managed to reach the Inn at the Téte 
Rousse and a search party of guides from St. Gervais eventually 
found the other two, but one of them, Raymond, had meantime 
succumbed to exposure. 

On September 5 Dr. H. Gaiser and his wife, of Vienna, slipped in 
descending the Gross Glockner just under the summit. They were 
picked up on the Pasterzen side, life of course being extinct. 

On September 7 Herren Wolfgang and Peter Cornelius of Munich 
ascended the Jupperhorn (between Avers and QOberhalbstein) from 
Stolla. On the descent Wolfgang fell, dragging his brother with 
him and receiving injuries to which he speedily succumbed. 

On September 8 Dr. Karl Zweininger, of Dresden, was killed on 
the Amthorspitze near Gossensiass (Tirol). 

On September 16 Herr Heinrich Herz, of Vienna, a yourg and 
competent member of the 0.A.C., left Weissenfels to attempt the 
hitherto unaccomplished ascent of the N. face of the Veunca (Julische 
Alpen), with a companion, Herr Josef Schattauer. 

They had ascended some distance up the face which, owing to 
bad rocks, required great care and had reached, at 1.30 p.m., the 
foot of a rock tower above which the much less steep N.W. aréte 


* The fullest information as to this unfortunate occurrence has been kindly 
furnished by Benoit Theytaz, Mr. Moore and Mr. FitzHerbert. 
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led upwards. The tower had to be turned on the right over a slab. 
Herz stepped on to a rock so as to make a long stride when 
suddenly the rock, which he had carefully tested, gave way. The 
13 millimetres thick woven rope had been belayed behind a firm 
rock and in addition had been passed behind a second rock about 
4 metres higher up. It however broke under the strain and the 
unfortunate climber fell some 500 metres into the gully almost to 
the foot of the face, being of course instantly killed. 

On September 18 the Herren Emil Hammer, Walter Hess, Emil 
Roth and Loreng Vogt, members of the S.A.C., left the Goéschener 
Alp to ascend the E. face of the Dammastock by the route described 
in ‘A. J.’ xxv. 181 seg. The party apparently had crossed the 
great couloir in the E. face, unroped, and were roping up on the 
rocks on its N. bank when an avalanche overwhelmed them.* Vogt 
was carried down the middle of the couloir for about 400 to 500 
metres and was killed. The others received minor injuries. 

On October 30 the Herren Dr. A. Derganc and Max Himmelbauer 
of Vienna, each aged 28, were killed in attempting the ascent of the 
Planspitze by the N. face. Although Professor Derganc had made 
the same ascert several times, the party took nearly 8 hours to reach 
the well-known great terrace and the slabs which succeed it. They 
were observed about 2 P.M., acd again at about 4 p.m. by a party 
which made the ascent by the Keidel route. The bodies were found 
on November 4 by a search party of friends in the W. gully which 
descends from the N. face to the great terrace. 

It is probable that want of condition and consequent slowness, 
causing the party to be overtaken by darkness on the short autumn 
day, may account for this unfortunate wie 

On October 30 Herr Otto Lamm, aged 22, with four friends, 
ascended the VI Kreuzberg (Santis group). They then proposed to 
ascend the N. face of the VII Kreuzberg, While the others were 
roping, Lamm climbed on ahead and when halfway up the face 
suddenly fell backwards over the heads of his comrades and was 
picked up dead 200 metres below. 


NEW EXPEDITIONS. 


Dauphine. 


Les Bans (3651 m.=11,979 ft.) N. SummMir sy THE N.E Face. 
September 5, 1910.—Signor KE. Santi and Mr. R. Schellens left the 
Carrelet Hut at 2.45 a.m. and reached at 10.15 a.m. the foot of the 
rock aréte forming roughly the W. boundary of the great snow 
couloir ¢ on the N.E. face well seen in Cav. Sella’s photograph 


* Mr. Gask pointed out, in the note alluded to, the possible danger of 


this couloir. 
+ See Central Alps of the Dauphiny, p. 129 (variation). 
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(taken from the Gl. de la Pilatte) reproduced in ‘S8.A.C. 
Jahrbuch,’ xxvi. opposite p. 160. This aréte was followed to 
the N. ridge, reached a short distance below the summit, which 
was finally attained at 1.35 p.m. The S. summit was gained at 
3.45 P.M. 

For the descent two parallel couloirs, divided by a sharp ridge, 
were made use of. These couloirs are to the E. of the aréte extend- 
ing to the Col des Bans, and lead to an ice-slope a short distance 
to the E. of the col. The party was forced out of the first couloir 
into the second one, a doubled rope being used before the rocks 
leading to the ice-slope were reached. At 6 p.m. the party was 
forced by fog and darkness to bivouac just above the col. The 
Carrelet Hut was reached at 11.15 a.m. next day. Much time 
was lost in the ascent owing to thick mist. From 9 to 10 hours 
should suffice from the Carrelet Hut to the S. summit. 


Mont Blanc Group. 


CALOTTE DE ROCHEFORT (3972 m. = 13,029 ft.).—First passage 
of the KE. aréte and first traverse in one expedition from the Col du 
Géant to the Col des Grandes Jorasses.* 

On August 13, 1909, Signor: Mario C. Santi and Sigismondi left 
the Rifugio Torino on the Col du Géant and turning the Aiguille 
du Geant on the 8. side reached the summit of the Aiguille de 
Rochefort at 10.20 a.m. At one point of the aréte before reaching 
the summit there is a great step, vertical on the side towards the 
Aiguille and which has to be turned by cutting for an hour down 
a steep ice-slope on the French side. They then descended for a 
short way the aréte leading towards Mont Mallet and gained a 
small] glacier on the N. side of the Aig. de Rochefort. They hoped 
thence to reach the aréte leading to the Dome de Rochefort, but 
were compelled by much recent snow and much ice on the rocks 
to keep continually on the French slope and only reached the 
summit of the Dome de Rochefort at 1.10 p.m. From this point 
severe step-cutting along the aréte and some rock work in traversing 
a gendarme led them at 4.20 p.m. to the Calotte de Rochefort. 

[The different portions of the route up to this point have all 
been covered at various times by previous expeditions, as 
set out in ‘ Kurz’s Guide.’ The following expeditions, during 
which the whole or portions of the great frontier aréte on 
which stand the Dome de Rochefort, the Aig. de Rochefort 
and the Aig. du Géant, were followed are known. 

1. On July 17, 1900, M. Emile Fontaine with Jos. Simond 
and Jos. Ravanel ascended the Ara. DE RocHErorT from 
Montanvert and followed the aréte to the Aig. du Géant. 


* This ridge is well seen in a sketch by Mr. E. T. Compton, O0.A.Z. 1905, 
p- 6; and also in the photoa referred to at the end of this note. 
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This was, so far as is known, the first passage along this 
section of the aréte. Cf. ‘Rivista del C.A.I.’ xxix. 1910, 
p. 157 and private communication. 


2. On July 18, 1900, Signor Ettore Allegra with Laurent Croux 


and Pierre Dayné ascended the Aig. DE RocHEForT from the 
Italian side, descended to the snow basin bounded by Mont 
Mallet and then followed more or less the main frontier 
aréte to the Aig.du Geant. Cf. ‘ Rivista del C.A.I.’ 1900, p. 323. 


3. On August 9, 1903, Dr. Karl Blodig and Dr. Max Horten 


left the Col du Géant at 4.30 a.m. and reached the summit 
of the Aiguille de Rochefort at 9.45 a.m., having apparently 
halted only 5 minutes to put on their crampons which proved 
invaluable in saving time. The descent of the ice-wall on 
the French side, alluded to above, gave them fifty-five 
minutes’ step-cutting in hard ice. They continued along 
the ridge, finding snow and rocks in perfect condition, and 
reached the summit of the Dome de Rochefort at 11.45 a.m. 
The aréte from a point about twenty minutes E. of the 
Aiguille as far as the summit of the Dome was on this occasion 
followed for the first time. The party returned the same 
way, and, going at a rapid pace, passed the Aiguille du 
Géant at 2 p.m. whence they strolled down to the hut by 
4 p.M.* 


4. On August 13, 1904, Captain J. P. Farrar, with Daniel 


Maquignaz and Ernest Simond, left the Jorasses hut and 
reached the summit of the Dome de Rochefort by a variation of 
the Rey-Muir route in 5 hrs. 46 min. actual going. The Col 
des Grandes Jorasses route is followed for 1 hr. 38 mins., when 
the rocks of the 8.E. aréte of the Dome de Rochefort are 
taken to about balf-way between the Col des Grandes 
Jorasses and the snout of the S.E. aréte. The crest of this 
aréte is gained up an exposed slope (a sharp needle being 
left on the left) and is followed to a big notch (1 hr. 39 min.). 
A couloir, on the right of a great red rock tower which carries 
a perched stone on its top, is then followed traversing to 
and fro in the couloir until the aréte can be regained above 
the tower (22 mins.). You then turn over to the left of the 
aréte for a few minutes, then over to its right and up a 
difficult chimney facing the Jorasses (there is a piton at 
the top of this chimney), regain the aréte and follow it to the 
summit (2 hrs. 7 mins.) or 5 hrs, 46 mins. from the Jorasses 
hut. 


From the top descend to the first gap before the big gendarme 


(opposite this in 56 mins.). From here you can leave the 
main aréte when much corniced and descend to the foot 
of the rock gendarme (29 mins.) and follow the ridge of 


* Sce 0.A.Z. 1905, page 1 seq. for a very graphic article by Dr. Blodig. 
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rocks on the Italian side below the aréte to the snow col 
below M. Mallet (34 mins.) reaching the summit of Mont 
Mallet in a further hour or less. You return to the snow 
col in twenty-three minutes, whence you easily reach the 
top of the Aiguille de Rochefort in seventeen minutes. 
From the top till opposite the Aiguille du Géant takes about 
three hours, the steep ice-slope on the French side above 
alluded to having of course to be cut up. (Unpublished MS.) 

5. On August 14, 1907, Mr. G. B. Tunstall-Moore with Joseph 
Ravanel and Joseph Bossoney ascended the Aig. de Rochefort 
from the Montanvert vid the Mont Mallet and followed 
the main frontier aréte to the Aig. du Geant which they then 
traversed, ascending its N. face, a most remarkable tour 
de force. Cf.‘ A. J.’ xxiv. p. 104. 

6. On July 25, 1909, Dr. Ernst Piihn’s expedition recorded in 
‘A. J.’ xxiv. p. 690. 

These particulars are here given as this ridge-walk is one of the 
most magnificent in the whole Alps.J 

From the summit of the Culotte de Rochefort the Italian moun- 

taineers now entered upon entirely new ground. Very difficult 
passages of ice and rock followed each other, whilst the gendarmes 
on the aréte which they had often inspected from below loomed 
up in close proximity. One gendarme is ascended at 6 P.M., the 
descent being made on the Italian side when a short traverse leads 
to a little col at the foot of the next gendarme. A few metres 
of descent on the contrary side brings them to an overhanging wall, 
which offered no chance of turning either on the French or Italian 
side. The climbers finally managed to fix a piton and to let 
themselves down with a spare rope, 15 metres being in mid air 
clear of the rock. They then climbed the next gendarme- which 
was the last. This point Signor Brofferio had reached in his 
previous explorations, but the further descent made the most 
severe demands upon the energies of the two climbers owing to the 
bad snow, glazed rocks, increasing darkness and cold. 
+ The Italian side of the gendarme was vertical and the French 
side was almost as bad. Finally with infinite labour the side 
facing the Col des Grandes Jorasses, some 20 to 30 metres high, 
was descended to a ledge where, at first somewhat protected from 
the wind. the explorers at 8.10 p.m. decided to bivouac. 

The descent to the Col des Grandes Jorasses some 100 metres 
below their bivouac was effected soon after daybreak next morning, 
whence the two climbers followed the ordinary route to the Jorasses 
hut. 

The article in the ‘ Rivista’ for March 1910 (vol. xxix. No. 3), of 
which the above account is an abstract, contains three very in- 
structive photographs which make the route quite clear. Mr. 
Eric Greenwood was good enough to make a complete translation 
of this article for the present purpose. J.P. F. 
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3 Pennines. 

Dent BiancHeE (4364 m.-=14,318 ft.), THE E. ARETE, 
REACHED FROM THE S.—On July 27, 1916, with Josef Pollinger 
as guide, and Franz Imboden as porter, I reached the E. aréte of 
the Dent Blanche from the Schénbihl side, and then followed it, 
the upper portion of which 1s part of the so-called Vier Esels 
Grat, to the top. 

There was a heavy snowstorm on the night of the 26th, and at 
2 a.M. on the 27th the weather was still bad. At 3 it had cleared 
to a considerable extent, so we got off from the Schénbiihl Hut at 
3.45, reaching the top of the moraine (4.35), where we roped. After 
about 35 minutes we arrived close to the foot of the Col de Zinal, 
(3500 m.), and crossing the bergschrund struck up the steep snow 
and rocks to the left, bearing N.W. We had some considerable 
difficulty at what might be called ‘ The Cave,’ there being some two 
to three inches of snow on the rocks. Joseph eventually stood on 
the porter’s shoulders and climbed right over the huge stone top, a 
route I did not find at all easy when I tried it, the snow having 
rendered one’s fingers numb and the holds bad. From here we looked 
down on the hanging glacier which is attached to the E. corner of 
the mountain’s S. face. Turning to the right (N.E.) we went for 
some distance up the steep knife-edge of rock, the crest of the S.W. 
buttress of the E. aréte, which promised and gave very con- 
siderable difficulty. This brought us near the foot of an immense 
perpendicular wall (really the face of the E. aréte), which 
looked unclimbable, but by making a difficult and, in the then 
condition of the rocks, dangerous traverse to the extreme left 
over snow-covered slabs, we reached a steep iced gully leading 
up to a precipitous chimney. This, the leader with great care 
reached, and found easy of ascent, as it was wide enough to 
get into and scramble up. Wethen had a succession of steep and, 
when dry, quite easy slabs. As it was, they required care. These 
~ led us to the foot of a small tooth on the ridge (below a great red 
tower) which was easily ascended, and we stood on the great E. 
ridge, after over 3 hours continuous hard work (8.40 a.m.). I 
climbed down the tooth on to the narrow snow ridge below, but had 
to trust to the rope and drop off the last few feet, which overhung. 
Joseph followed, after hitching the rope. We then proceeded along 
the snowy aréte, turning the Great Red Tower on the S. side, and 
keeping as high up on the crest, but on the N. side, as we dared, 
generally with the left hand over the lip of the cornice for support 
and balance. After passing a succession of cornices, we reached 
(11.50) the foot of a great gendarme at the point of intersection of 
the lower E. and main E. arétes, which latter ridge, being deep in 
bad snow, we had to cut up with great care (12.3 noon). 

After 35 minutes halt to eat we turned the big gendarme on 
the right (N.), a somewhat difficult and dangerous matter. The way is 
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obviously to the left (S.), but this slope and the rocks were covered with 
bad snow. There followed a succession of very large cornices along 
which we had to make our way, at times almost on the crest, but 
where possible a few feet below on the N. side, keeping the left hand 
and arm over the lip for balance. At last we reached a tall, thin, red 
pinnacle, which we had been scanning with anxiety for some hours 
while making our way towards it. It was much too dangerous to 
attempt to traverse, the cornice connecting it with the aréte being 
so thin that one could see light through it, while the actual scramble 
up to the crest was by very bad snow, so that, late as it was in the 
day, we were compelled to risk traversing the snow in the couloir 
onthe 8S. side. We eventually regained the ridge, and were delighted 
to find that we had passed the last great dithculty, and after en- 
countering a few more cornices, we followed the fine snowy ridge 
right up to the summit. We reached the final ridge about 5.20, 
and after a short halt gaimed the summit about 5.42 p.s., after 
one of the finest climbs either Josef or I had ever made. 

Somewhat delayed by darkness, we arrived at the Schénbiihl Hut 
at 11.15 p.m., having been going with one rest since 3.45 a.M. 

Since the snowstorm in the night and early morning, the weather 
had been perfect. The climb is, under the then conditions, exceed- 
ingly difficult and dangerous, but must rank, when in good order, 
as one of the finest in the Alps. It will no doubt often be accom- 
plished now that there is a club hut. 

The idea of the climb was Josef’s, and is a useful variation of 
an ascent which his father discovered and first accomplished in 1882. 


R. W. Lioyp. 


[It will be remembered that Mr. Eckenstein with Mattias 
Zurbriicken reached the E. aréte from the Schénbiihl side as 
recorded in ‘A. J.” xiv. 499.* On that occasion Mr. Ecken- 
stein’s party went pretty nearly straight up difficult rocks to 
the small hanging glacier on the S. face mentioned by Mr. Lloyd, 
and well seen in the photograph. From the glacier they kept a 
straight line for the summit, but finding the upper part very 
difficult and bad they traversed to the r. to the main E. aréte, 
which they reached considerably above its Junction with the 
N.E. arete running down to pt. 3200. 

This E. aréte was bad, so that several times they were 
forced on to the S.E. face. 

On another occasion Mr. Eckenstein reached the same lacier 
by starting up much more to the W.—also difficult. 

It will be remembered that on August 15, 1900, MM. Albert 
Martin and Léon Dufour followed the E.S.E. and E. arétes in 
their entirety from the Col de Zinal to the summit of the Dent 
Blanche (‘ Echo des Alpes,’ 1901, p. 181 seq., and ‘A. J.’ xxiv. 
627-8). ] 


* The N.E. aréte mentioned in the note referred to is really the E. 
aréte (communication from Mr. Eckenstein). 
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Rhaetian Alps—Ofen Pass Group (Engadine). 


Piz Narr (2939 m. = 9640 ft.). First ascent from the N. and 
first traverse.*—On July 28, 1909, Dr. Giinter Dyhrenfurth with the 
porter Serafin Gab] from the Alp Sampuoir ascended the valley 
for a few steps to a bridge which they crossed and ascended the other 
side of the valley in a N.E. direction to the foot of a very marked 
gully shown in the map. They followed this gully to the great 
scree field on the N. face. Leaving the jagged N.E. aréte of the 
mountain away to the left they followed a snow couloir which 
gradually steepens and runs up 8.58.W. into the N. flank. They 
finally reached a rocky rib N.W. of the summit and followed this 
tothe N. minor summit and over this to the highest point. 

Descent by the 8S. aréte and through the Plattaskar back to Sam- 

uolr, 
: Piz DE.ts Lats (about 3050 m. = 10,007 ft. No height or name 
on the S. map, but name on sketch map in ‘ D.u.0.A.V. Zeitschrift,’ 
1910, p. 272).—First ascent by the 8S. aréte and descent by the 
E. aréte. Fraulein Marianne Moller and Herr Dr. G. Dyhrenfurth, 
July 30, 1909.+ 

The party starting from the upper Margum Sampuoir Alp (2075 m.) 
crossed the Stragliavita pass (2700 m.) and descending slightly 
under the 8. face of Piz Nuna, ascended into the stony corry enclosed 
from W. to E. by the Baseglia, Lais, and Nuna peaks. Thence they 
mounted the easy but interesting rocks of the 8. aréte to the summit 
of Piz dels Lais. In the descent they followed the E. aréte, barely 
emerging above the 8. margin of the Nuna glacier—difficulties being 
easily avoided—to the depression between our peak and Piz Nuna 
(3126 m. = 10,256 ft., 8S. map). From this point the latter summit 
was easily attained by the S. slope of its débris W. aréte, and the 
descent made S.E. to the Stragliavita pass. (No times given.) 

Piz ta Monata (2938 m. = 9639 ft. S. map). First ascent and 
traverse.—Fraulein Marianne Moller and Herren Dr. G. Dybrenfurth 
and R. Grossmann, August 5, 1909. f 

From a bivouac in Val Murtardl, just N.E. of the rocky spur 
marked 2564 m. (S. map), the party skirted under that spur, 
and attained by a stony gully a depression N.W. of the desired 
summit. Thence they followed the easy but not uninteresting N.W. 
aréte over the three summits of the peak. The bivouac was regained 
by descending N.E. from the shale depression separating the S.E. 
aréte of our peak from the W.N.W. ridge of Piz Murtardl. (No 
times.) 

Piz Murtaror (or Cima la Casina) (3183 m. = 10,448 ft. S. map). 
By the W.N.W. aréte.—Fraulein Marianne Moller, Herren G. 
Dyhrenfurth, R. Grossmann and A. Spitz, August 6, 1909.§ 

From the same bivouac in Val Murtardl the party attained the 


* (, A. Z. 1910, p. 203. + Ibid. 1910, p. 203. 
t Ibid. 1910, p. 204. § Ibid. 1910, p. 204. 
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depression between Piz la Monata and our peak. The W.N.W. 
aréte supports two groups of lofty splintered teeth situated quite 
independently of one another. The aréte was followed as fac as the 
base of the first group, which was ut first turned by following S8.E. 
a débris-strewn ledge on 8. side, till under the loftiest point of the 
said ‘ group,’ when a buttress leading N. gave access to the actual 
crest. The ridge was then followed till a cleft compelled a further 
turning movement on the S. side, which facilitated the reaching of a 
conspicuous gap between the first and second ‘ groups.’ Beyond 
this point they followed the ridge, the highest points of the second 
‘group’ being touched, again by a traverse and climb from the BS. 
After a level bit they came to a great cleft in the ridge, which was 
turned on its 8. slope by a spare rope and the descent of a chimney 
about 130 ft. long. From the néve-covered cleft thus attained 
(where the usual route from San Giacomo di Fraele falls in, and the 
W. branch of the Murtarol glacier flows to the N.) the summit was 
easily reached. (No times.) 

Piz MurTeErA (2998 m. = 9836 ft. S. map). By the N.E. aréte.— 
Herren G. Dyhrenfurth and A. Spitz, September 4, 1909.* 

From the Alp Tamangur dadaint (2120 m.) the party 
skirted under the W. base of the peak in an E.N.E. direction to the 
uppermost slopes of the Valbella glen, whence they attained (8.E.) 
the d.pression between our peak and Piz Starlex ¢ (3077 m. 8. map, 
or Sterlex 3069 m., Austrian map), which depression is only some 
200 ft. lower than the summit of Piz Murtéra. Two great towers 
crown the crest of the N.E. aréte, the first 1s easily climbed over, but 
the second had to be partly turned by a traverse to the right (N.W.). 
Thence, the crest of the aréte having been regained near the said 
second tower, a traverse was made to the left (5.W.) to a tiny gap 
followed by a descent of 50 ft. to a ledge (S.), with the assistance of 
a‘piton’ and spare rope. After a few fect along this ledge awkward 
steps were encountered, which were similarly descended, and a 
minute boss attained. Hence, a descent by a diagonal chimney 
brought the party to a débris-strewn platform. Another exposed 
descent led them to a similar ledge, and the gap beyond the tower 
was reached. The remuining teeth on the aréte are easily climbed or 
turned, the summit being finally reached by the 8S. slope of the 
ridge. In the descent the S.W. aréte is easily followed to a minor 
top, when débris and grass lead back (W.) to the Alp Tamangur da- 
daint. (No times.) 

Cassa DEL MONTE DEvL FERRO (3137 m. = 10,292 ft. It. map). 
Traverse of the entire Ferro massif from 8.E. to N.—Herren G. Dyh- 
renfurth and A. Spitz, September 7, 9, 1909. f 

From San Giacomo di Fraele the party mounted the Bisclla 


~ _ ~_ mT TR 


* 0.A.Z. 1910, pp. 204-5. 
¢ Cf. Zeitschrift D. u. O.A.V. 1910, p. 281 footnote, where Dr. 
Dyhrenfurth points out that the correct name is Starler. 


t 0.A.Z. 1910, pp. 205-6. 
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glen to the second tarn (2233 m., source of the Adda), when they 
bore N. and attained over grass and débris a gap to the W. of Pizzo 
Aguzzo (2703 m., It. map), the easterly outlier of the Ferro massif. 
The W. and highest summit of that peak was hence quickly reached 
(? first recorded ascent) and a return made to the gap. The endless 
aréte or watershed of the massif 1s now followed W.N.W. with ease 
to a gap near some splintered teeth, these were turned to the right 
(N.) and the crest regained beyond. An unmeasured peak (about 
2900 m.) was soon passed, and the crest descended to a conspicuous 
gap (perhaps, point 2703 m.) separating the said unmeasured peak 
from the 8.E. peak (3033 m.) of Monte del Ferro. Passing over 
3033 m. and turning on to its W. slope, the party next attained the 
summit of Monte del Ferro (3050 m. = 10,007 ft., It. map). A third 
but much lower peak was skirted, and the party (it was growing 
dark) descended to the N.E. into the uppermost ravine of the Va 
Bruna glen where a porter met them with a tent.» | 

Bad weather compelling a halt of 24 hours, the party resumed 
their march on the 9th, near the point where they had broken off, 
-avoided the ascent of the S. peak (3128 m., easy of access) of the 
Cassa del Monte del Ferro, and mounted through a stony corry, 
between the two peaks of that summit, to the rocky crest coupling 
it with the Cima di Pra Grata (It. map) lower down to the E. Hence 
an easy climb to the left (W.) led them to the great cairn on the 
summit of Cassa del Monte del Ferro (3137 m.).. The watershed is 
now cut off to the N. by cliffs, and the descent had first to be made 
by the line of ascent (i.e. the minor ridge leading FE. to the Cima di 
Pra Grata) for a short distance, then followed a direct descent N. 
and a long traverse W. across steep snow slopes and ice gullies, till 
the watershed could be regained below and beyond the cliffs. This 
was followed—some interesting bits—passing over a point (apparently 
22987 m.) and many other unmeasured humps to point 3053 m., the 
most conspicuous peak to the N. of the Cassa (3137 m.). The 
watershed now sinks rapidly, and its crest becoming much more 
serrated, its W. slope was accordingly followed over rotten rocks, 
till the deepest gap between points 3053 m. and 2911 m. could be 
attained. Once more the crest was followed (not difficult) to the top of 
point 2911 m., the furthest and most northerly outlier of the massif. 
The descent was then made over steep débris and through woods to 
Ponte del Gallo (1693 m., 8. map), whence the Spél path and the 
Ofen road brought the party to the I] Fuorn Inn. (No times.) 

This ridge traverse is upwards of 13 kilometres long. The 
party appear dissatisfied with the Italian map, which nevertheless 
throughout the district is immeasurably superior to the miserable 
(1/75,000) Austrian survey. The Siegfried is, as always, admirable. 

The reader is referred, in addition to the quoted ‘0.A.Z.,’ to 
Dr. Ginter Dyhrenfurth’s monumental and splendidly illustrated 
monograph on the Ofen Pass Group or ‘ Engadine Dolomites’ in 
‘D.u.0.A.V. Zeitschrift,’ 1910, pp. 241-83. E. L. Strutt. 
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Bernina Group; Bregaglia District. 


MontE Diserazia (3678 m. = 12,067 ft.) By THE NorTH Face.* 
Messrs. W. N. Ling and Harold Raeburn left a bivouac (about 
7000 ft.) at the last trees—larches—on the r. bank of the 
Disgrazia Glacier at 1.10 a.m. on August 8, 1910. 

A steep scramble through bushes and grass led to the moraine, 
and the glacier was reached shortly after 2.35. Up this; formidable 
schrunds forcing the party some way up on the flank of the Pizzo 
Ventina. Then by an easily sloping snow valley direct towards the 
N. face of the Disgrazia—4.40-6.45. Snow here very soft and deep. 
As the direct route up the highest peak was guarded by a huge 
lunette-shaped ice battery a slight divergence was made to the r. 
(N.W.). The bergschrund was crossed at about 7.15. Above, 
steep slopes—50°-55°—by clinometer, at first snow, then ice; badly 
iced and steep rocks above, difficult climbing and a great deal of 
cutting led to N.W. ridge at the first slight top to N.W. of Cima 
Siber-Gysi at 3 p.m. Along corniced edge to final peak at 3.35. 

Leaving at 3.40 the S.W. face was descended to the Preda-Rossa 
Glacier and Capanna Cecilia at 5.50. Weather fine to near top, 
then usual 1910 snowstorm and mist. Condition of mountain as 
expressed by an Italian party who had been up the S.W. route 
two days earlier, ‘ Invernale.’ HaRo_D RAEBURN. 


BADILETTO (about 3050 m. = 10,007 ft.).—This is the small 
but prominent pinnacle between the Cima Sant’ Anna and Piz 
Badile. Its position is not shown on any map. 

Signori R. and A. Balabio, July 19, 1909. Starting from the 
Badile Club hut the first party mounted due N. over the small W. 
arm of the Badile Glacier, steering straight for the snow couloir 
leading to the deepest notch in the frontier ridge, which notch is 
just E. of the Cima Sant’ Anna. The couloir was mounted with 
much difficulty owing to the dangerous condition of the snow; 
finally a steep scramble up rocks brought the party to the notch 
(3 hrs.). An exposed climb along the W. aréte of our peak, entailing 
a traverse over its N. slope, led the party to the foot of the summit 
pinnacle, the top being attained by an almost vertical crack. It 
is of the most minute proportions (2 hrs.). 

GeMELLI. N.W. Sumit (3259 m.= 10,693 ft. S. map). By 
THEN. ARETE. Signor R. and A. Balabio and G. Scotti. August 12, 
1909.—} This party started from the Badile Club hut and followed 
the usual route to the Colle dei Gemelli. From the pass they 
scrambled up some rocks in a N.E. direction to a gap N.W. of our 
peak and between it and some teeth. A ledge enabled them to turn 


* Cf. an admirable monograph: ‘I] gruppo del Monte Disgrazia,’ by Dr. 
Romano Balabio (with a sketch map), in Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano, 
Vol. xl. 1909. 


+ R. M. 1909, p. 422; 1910, pp. 192-3. t Ibid. 1910, p. 214 
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on to the peak’s W. face, whence a chimney conducted them to the 
crest of the N. aréte. This very sharp and smooth ndge was then 
followed, with one deviation, on to its N.E. slope to the top (4 hrs.). 
This is a longer but possibly more interesting route than the only 
previously known one up the S$. face. 

Piz QUALIVO (3221 m. = 10,568 ft. S. map; or 3198 m. = 10,493 
ft. Durant map).—By THE KE. ARETE REACHED FROM THE §&., 
Signori R. and A. Balabio and A. and R. Calegari, August 4, 1909.— 
* This party started from the Allievi Club hut in Val Zocca, and 
crossed into the Qualivo Glen by means of the E. Passo di Qualivo. 
They then bore N.W. to the Small Qualivo Glacier, mounted that 
glacier, and from it attained a marked depression in the main 
watershed, whence the E. aréte was followed over a lower top 
(about 3100 m.), then turning some teeth to the summit (4 hrs.). 

Monte pi Zocca (3179 m. = 10,430 ft. S. map; or 3174 m. = 
10,414 ft. Durant map).—By THE W. ARETE REACHED FROM THE S. 
Signori R. and A. Balabio, G. Scotti, and A. and R. Calegari. August 
6, 1910.—f Starting from the Allievi Club hut, the first party skirted 
round the whole S. face of the peak in a W.N.W. direction, till they 
arrived at the base of a steep snowy gully leading to a marked gap 
in the main watershed or frontier ridge, and just E. of the little 
Pizzi di Zocca, 3081 m. It. map (1 hr. 20 min.). They then cut 
up this gully to the gap (1} hrs.) and followed the W. aréte of our 
peak, scaling an awkward smooth bit and also a sharp tooth to 
the minor W. summit (2 hrs. 10 min.). 

Turning on to the steep and snowy N. face, an upward traverse 
brought them to the E. and higher summit (1 hr.). Conditions 
“as in winter.’ 

The route 1s interesting since it affords the only safe access to the 
summit from the Italian side. 

Punta Rasica (3320 m. = 10,893 ft. S. map).—By THE S.E. 
ARETE REACHED FROM THE 8S. f Signori R. and A. Balabio, G. Scotti 
and M. de Benedetto, August 20, 1909.—The first party starting 
from the Allievi Club hut followed the route of the Colle della 
Rasica to a point about two-thirds of the way up the ice gully 
leading to that pass. They then diverged to the N.W., and climbed 
up an obvious but difficult chimney furrowing the S. slope of the 
-peak’s 8.E. aréte ; this chimney was mounted to its head, and thence 
a ledge could be cautiously followed till another chimney gave 
access to the crest of the aréte. For the final very difficult scramble 
the usual route was employed (8 hrs.). 

Pizzo ToRRONE CENTRALE (3299 m. = 10,824 ft. S. map) 
by the E. angle of its N. face. 

On July 11, 1910, Mr. R. W. Lloyd, with Josef Pollinger, left the 


* R. M. 1910, p. 249. 
ft Kindly communicated by Doctor Romano Balabio. 
t R. M.1909, p. 422; 1910, p. 214. 
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Forno hut at 3.50 a.m., and at 5.25 reached the foot of the N. face 
of the Torrone Centrale after a very fatiguing walk in soft caked 
snow. After breakfast and a short rest they crossed the avalanche 
débris into and up the couloir rather to the E. of the centre of the 
N. face, and cut up it until the bergschrund was reached, and after 
some difficulty crossed. They then cut up the very steep snow 
couloir until they reached the oblique ridge of scattered rocks 
enclosing the small very steep glacier, down which the couloir runs. 
They then proceeded, partly by the rocks and partly by the couloir 
itself, until the rocks thinned out, and then cut straight up the 
very steep snow face to the foot of the rock ridge of the lower or 
W. top, and up the back of this by the snow, and so on by the ridge 
on to the lower top. From there it was only a matter of a short 
time to descend on to the snow aréte connecting the top with the 
summit, which they reached after a rather awkward scramble up the 
rocks on the S. side of the aréte, at 8.13 a.m. They left the summit 
at 8.15, and had to exercise the greatest care, descending backwards 
the whole of the steep snow face, and reached the foot at 10.4 a.m. 

The snow on the face was very wet and bad, and but for the 
absence of sun would have been impossible. They went direct 
up the face, as a traverse would have been very dangerous owing 
to the state of the snow. This route is a ‘variation’ (more E.) 
of Route I. of the ‘Climbers’ Guide.’ 

Pizzo VENTINA (3253 m. = 10,673 ft. It. map). First recorded 
ascent. Signort R. and A. Balabio and A. Calegari, August 2, 
1910.—* From the Ventina Chalets, near the snout of the Ventina 
Glacier, the party mounted that glacier as far as the N. base of the 
rocks, marked 2880 m. It. map (2 hrs.). A steep broken glacier 
rises to the W. of this point to the main N.E. aréte of Monte Dis- 
grazia, and fills a gully of very considerable width. The local name 
of the gully appears to be ‘ Canalone della Virgine.’” They mounted 
the centre of the gully till a precipitous ice-fall was encountered 
(2 hr.), which had to be turned by a diagonal traverse from right to 
left (N.E. to S.W.) over ice slopes verging on 60° (14 hrs.). The right 
bank of the gully was then followed till above a conspicuous patch 
of rocks, when a traverse to the left bank was effected, by which 
side of the great gully a broad snowy plateau just below the water- 
shed was attained (2 hrs.). Bearing N. a snowy couloir brought 
the party to our peak’s EK. aréte, which was followed over rocks and 
snow to the top (14 hrs.). In the descent the 8.W. aréte was followed 
to a depression above the aforementioned plateau. 

Punta KENNEDY (3286 m. = 10,853 ft. It. map).—This peak 
rises to the K. of the main N.E. aréte of Monte Disgrazia. It appears 
to have locally been known as ‘ La Virgine,’ but was re-christened 
by Doctor Romano Balabio in honour of Mr. E. 8S. Kennedy, the 
conqueror of Monte Disgrazia. 


* Bollettino, No. 73, pp. 309-24. 
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First ascent same party and date as for Pizzo Ventina. 

*The first party bore S. from the plateau at the head of the 
*Canalone della Virgine,’ by the minor N. aréte or buttress of our 
peak (the It. map is painfully maccurate), which 18 very gentle at 
first, lastly a steep scramble over rocks soon landed them on the 
summit (1 hr.). In the descent the party followed the rock and 
snow W. aréte to a little gap between the peak and the main water- 
shed or N.K. aréte of Monte Disgraza (the probable spot where 
the Messrs. Pilkington and Hulton first struck the said N.E. aréte f) 
(1 hr.). Thence the descent was effected over the S.W. branch 
of the Ventina Glacier to the surface of that glacier (14 hrs.). 

I am much indebted to the courtesy of Doctor Romano Balabio 
for private information concerning his ascents; see also his 
admirable and exhaustive monograph on the ‘ Disgraza Group’ 
and sketch map in ‘ Bollettino,’ Vol. xl. pp. 285-327. 

E. L. Strutt. 


PASSO DELLA SrERANZA (about 3105 m. = 10,187 ft.).—I wish to 
correct an historical mistake that occurs in the ‘ Climber’s Guide.’ 
The Alps of the Bernina, Part I., under the heading of Passo della 
Speranza (p. 201). 

It is there stated on the authority of ‘ Bollettino ’ No. 42 pp. 285-6, 
repeated in ‘ Echo des Alpes,’ 1880, pp. 230-1, and Studer, ni. (1899) 
p- 214, that this depression (which has no height or name on the 
Italian map) has once been crossed ‘en col.’ Iam informed, however, 
by my courteous Italian friend, Dr. Romano Balabio, that he 
has ascertained that the Itahan guideless party of August 15, 1877, 
Signorl F. Gamba, G. Duina, and P. Damiani, only crossed the 
Passo di Mello far to the N.W. 

The mistake of course arose from the exceedingly confused account 
given by the 1877 party, and their description of the descent of 
their pass tallies admirably with the topography of the E. slope of 
the Passo di Mello. The N. slope of the Passo della Speranza has 
therefore never been touched, and Messrs. W. N. Ling and Harold 
Raeburn in their splendid ascent of Monte Disgrazia from the N., 
August 8, 1910, are the only party who have ever even approached 
the N. base of our ‘ pass.’ 

In any case the depression is not a true pass or worthy of a name. 
Dr. Balabio, however, names it Forcella Pioda on his map, and 
assigns a height of about 3200 m. to it (‘ Bollettino,’ No. 73, p. 312). 

E. L. Strutt. 


Bernina Group. 


Piz GLUscHAIntT (3600 m. = 11,812 ft. S. map).—By THE KE. 
ARETE REACHED FROM THES. Signori A. Corti and B. Sala. Sep- 


* Bollettino, No. 73, pp. 308-9. t A.J. xi. pp. 248-52. 
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tember 7, 1909.—* This party, starting from the Marinelli Club hut, 
followed the route of the Fuorcla Fex-Scerscen to a point just E. 
of but close to the pass. Bearing rather to the left (W.), they then 
climbed up the rotten rocks of the peak’s S. face; a traverse from 
right to left (E. to W.) of a steep and deep ice gully had next to be 
accomplished, followed by an upward (still in a W. direction) 
traverse by ledges to a projecting boss of brownish rock. They 
then bore upwards to the nght (N.E.) by an ice gully, which was 
soon abandoned for the hard rocks of its left (E.) bank, whence a 
notch in the E. aréte E. of the third great tower E. of the summit was 
attained. The aréte was then followed to the top (6 hrs.). 

The party when attempting to descend by the ordinary route 
were completely cut off by the crevasses of the Sella Glacier, and 
being obliged to bivouac for the night, returned on the following 
day to the E. aréte, and descended to the Club hut by their line of 
ascent. 

Piz Roske (3942 m. = 12,934 ft. S. map).—By THE S.W. FACE. 
Herr Julius Frohmann, with Christian Zippert of Pontresina 
and Niklaus Kohler of Meiringen, July 22, 1909.—t From the 
Mortel Club hut, the party followed the Sella Pass route nearly 
as far as the pass [2 hrs. 50 min.]. From this point a very steep 
and narrow ice gully rising from the Sella Glacier seams the whole 
S.W. face of the Central and highest summit of Piz Roseg, and 
appears to separate the N.W. summit (Schneekuppe, 3927 m., S. 
map) from the said Central summit. The party cut up this gully, 
the angle of which is said to be sometimes 70° (? 50°-60°), till they 
reached a point about 300 ft. below the top, when they climbed 
hard rocks straight up to the Central summit (7 hrs. 20 mins.). 
The descent was effected by the usual route. The route is exceed- 
ingly interesting, constituting as it does an entirely new variation 
of the ordinary route and of the one by the 8.W. aréte. 

E. L. Strourr. 


Eastern Alps. 


New ASCENTS IN THE HonE TATRA IN 1909.—The ‘0).A.Z.’ No. 821, 
November 5, 1910, contains a very careful summary—compiled by 
Dr. Jeno Serényi of Budapest—of all the new routes made in this 
group in 1909. The same number contains very full accounts of 
the first ascent of the N.W. face of the Gerlsdorferspitze, of the 
first passage of the N.W. aréte of the Eistalerspitze, and of the 
first ascent of the Lomnitzerspitze by the E. face, which were all 
done by the brothers v. Komarnicki of Budapest. 

New AscEnNTs IN 1909.—The ‘ 0.A.Z.’ Nos. 823 and 824, December 
5 and 20, 1910, contain a verv careful summary—compiled by 


* R. M. 1910, pp. 154-5, and communicated courteously by Professor 
Alfredo Corti. 


+ Communication from Christian Zippert. 
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Herr Fritz Hinterberger of Vienna—of all the new routes in the 
Eastern Alps which were opened in 1909. The summary is divided 
into groups, and gives the necessary references to published accounts 
of the various expeditions. 


Caucasus. 
Bogkhobashi Grou p.* 


NacwascanitTa, 8. Peak (4300 m. = 14,105 ft.).—On July 29, 
1910, Madame Helene Kuntze made the first ascent of the S. 
summit of Nachaschbita by the S. flank and S.E. aréte. 

ZICHGARTICHON (4136 m. = 13,567 ft.).—On August 2 the same 
lady made the ascent of this peak by way of the Zichgartichon 
Glacier (from P. 3307), the W. flank and the S.W. aréte. Descent 
by same route, the lower part much exposed to stones. 

SUGANTAU (4490 m. = 14,727 ft.).—On August 5 the same lady 
made the first ascent of the highest point, starting from the S. 
side by way of the Doppach Glacier and the E. flank. | 

NacHAScHBITA, N. PEAK (4393 m. = 14,410 ft.).—On August 7 
the same lady ascended this peak. The line followed was from 
the 8S. by way of the E. lower Nachaschhbita Glacier, a rocky mb, 
and the Upper Nachaschbita Glacier, finally up the icy W. flank 
(160 steps required) to the rocky N.E. aréte, by which the summit 
was reached in three-quarters of an hour. 

No further particulars are given in the verv condensed report 
published in ‘Q.A.Z.’ No. 823, December 5, 1910. Madame Kuntze 
points out that on Merzbacher’s map the N. summit of Nachaschbita 
is not shown sufficiently to the N., and that it is a rock summit and 
hes between the points 4393 and 3924. 


[A reference to the Bollettino of the C.A.I., Vol. xxx. No. 63, 1897, 
article Nel Caucaso Centrale colla camera oscura. Terzo Viaggio 
(1896), by SS. V. Sella and E. Gallo, and to Merzbacher’s ‘ Aus 
den Hochregionen des Caucasus,’ Vol. 1. Tafel B. facing p. 72, makes 
it clear that Signor Sella’s party made the first ascent of Sugan’s 
highest point (4490 m.) from the Sugan Glacier. The illustration 
“ Monte Sugan, 4490 m.’ indicates the ‘ Ascenscione Sella.’ There 
is a sketch map on p. 327. For further information on this group 
see ‘ Merzbacher,’ vol. i., and Freshtield and Sella’s ‘ Exploration of 
the Caucasus,’ vol. 11. p. 269, ‘ The Bogkhobasht Group.’ Cf. also 
Freshfield’s ‘ Central Caucasus and Bashan,’ pp. 411-12.] 


Kasbek Group. 


A full report of the 1910 expedition to this group of Dr. Walter 
Fischer, Herr Viktor v. Friedrichs, Dr. Gustav Kuhfahl, and Herr 
Oscar Schuster is contained in ‘0.A.Z.’ No. 819, Oct. 5, 1910. The 


* Cf. Freshfield’s Exploration of the Caucasus, Vol. ii. p. 269 (map at end). 
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party left Dresden on July 9, and reached Wladikawkas * on July 14. 
After some trouble in procuring transport donkeys they finally pitched 
their tents in the Midagrawin Valley, near the point 1931 (Shtri-don in 
Freshfield’s map, ‘Exploration of the Caucasus’). This wastheir head- 
quarters and they were able to engage a hunter, Inaltico Kalagoff, of 
the neighbouring village of Dschimara, who 1s described as a most 
useful man. On July 24 Messrs Fischer, Kuhfahl and Schuster, with 
Kalagoff, left their quarters at 4.30 a.m. and ascended to the Midagrawin 
Glacier, which they followed for a short time. They then struck up 
the Zariut Gorge—a wild gorge on the W. side of the glacier—for 1} 
hours. They traversed over snow and slaty débris to a rocky aréte, 
and from this point descended a short: way and then bore at first W. 
afterwards N.W., so as to reach the upper basin of a secondary 
glacier. From here they ascended the partly rock S. face of a 
nameless sharp rock peak (height about 4000 m.) whence they 
looked down into the Zariut-Don. The summit, of which this was 
the first ascent, was only reached at 3.30 P.M., owing to uncertain 
weather and soft snow. Descent through the séracs to a big block 
at the entrance to the Zariut Gorge. This big block has the initial 
P. painted on it (cf. Merzbacher, 1. p. 878). Bivouac. 

Next morning, July 25, Messrs. Fischer and Schuster again 
followed the Zariut Gorge to the rocky aréte mentioned above, 
whence by a descent of 200 to 300 métres they reached the W. basin 
of the Midagrawin Glacier, which route was thenceforth always 
followed, owing to the danger in the séracs. They reached the foot 
of the N. face of Ziti-Choch, and from there, in 1$ hours, over good 
snow, the E. ridge of the mountains, which was followed without 
difficulty to the summit in $ hour. Height, 3907 m. Time from 
bivouac, 6} hours actual going. Very instructive view. This was 
a first ascent. 

On July 27 the whole party reached, by the route of the 25th, the 
W. basin of the Midagrawin Glacier. Wlule Dr. Kuhfahl, for photo- 
graphic purposes, steered for the great rock island which divides 
the W. and E. basins and Kalagoff had been sent back, the others 
reached, up snow slopes, and followed the N. aréte of Resi-Choch to 
the summit (over 3820 m.). First ascent. The highest point is 
the S. of three rock peaks, and it is to the W., not to the E., of the 
southerly of the two passes shown in Merzbacher’3 map. Actual 
going from camp, 7$ hours. Descent mainly by same route to the 
rocky island. Bivouac. 

On July 28 Messrs. Fischer, Kuhfah] and Schuster left the 
bivouac at 2 a.m. and followed the E. arm of the Midagrawin Glacier 
to the foot of the W. face of the Gimarai-Choch, and entered the 
snow basin between this peak and the Suatisi-Choch. Up a snow 
wall and a short rib to the N. aréte of the Suatisi, which was followed 
to the summit (4473 m.). Hard work in ice and snow. First 


* Names and heights are taken from Merzbacher’s map. 
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ascent. Actual time from bivouac about 7$ hours. View from 
Daghestan to the Elbruz, particularly fine of the S. slopes of the 
Kasbek group. Descent to the glacier by the same way. Then N. 
to the right lateral moraine of the glacier and W. under the S. face 
of Seigalan-Choch, over the dry glacier to the rock island Chizan- 
Choch (see Rossikow’s map, Imp. Russian Geog. Journal, vol. 29). 

On July 30 the party left their main camp at dawn, crossed an 
improvised bridge over the Midagrawin torrent and followed a 
faintly marked path to a herdsman’s shelter on the W. slopes of the 
Midagrawin Valley. Ascending grass slopes in a 8. direction they 
reached a great basin with an imposing glacier which adorns the E. 
flank of Zariut-Choch. Splendid view of the W. precipices of the 
Schau-Choch and of the Seigalan-Choch, which forms the W. shoulder 
of the former. The N. aréte of Zariut-Choch was reached by following 
the glacier, snow slopes and easy rocks, and the summit (4062 m.) 
was thus gained in a few minutes by Messrs. Fischer and Schuster. 
First ascent. Actual time from bivouac about 64 hours. Merz- 
bacher’s map shows the peak too far S.W. 

Two new routes are possible for the descent: either to follow the 
ridge to the rock point ascended on July 24, or to descend to the 
Zariut Gorge by steep snow slopes. The two climbers, however, 
descended the same way as they came up, since the route between 
the tongue of the Midagrawin Glacier and the camp is extremely 
trying. The camp was reached late in the afternoon. 

On July 31 the party returned to Dargawsk in order to transfer 
their camp via the Fiag-don (cf. Sella’s article in ‘ Bollettino,’ vol. 
xxx.) to the Ardon Valley. This valley was reached at Unal and 
the main road ascended to St. Nikolai. The Zeya Valley was then 
visited (cf. ‘ Rivista C.A.I.’ 1910, p. 183). 

On August 6 the party crossed the Zeya torrent below Rekom and 
ascended the Kaltber Valley, keeping on the E. side of the torrent. 
The tents were pitched at about 2300 m. 

On August 7 Messrs. Fischer, Kuhfahl and Schuster crossed the 
stream and ascended the W. lateral moraine of the glacier, subse- 
quently the glacier itself and, finally over moraine and great blocks 
of rock, after great exertions reached a bivouac (about 3300 to 
3400 m.) near the edge of the upper névé basin of the Kaltber 
Glacier at the foot of the E. precipices of the N. aréte of the Kaltber. 
Time, 4} hours. 

On August 8 Messrs. Fischer and Schuster left the bivouac at 
3.40 a.M., crossed the névé by lantern light, and reached the E. 
aréte of the Kaltber, which thev followed to the summit (4409 m.). 
Actual time from bivouac 4 hours 20 minutes. Some of the gen- 
darmes on the aréte were turned on the S. side by easy rocks. The 
view stretches from Daghestan to the Dschanga. Descent by same 
route. 

The party returned via Alagir to Wladikawkas, which place they 
left on August 13, reaching Warsaw on August 16. 
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Their report of this Caucasian journey is a model of conciseness 
and clearness. J. P. F 


Himalayas. 


The following route was followed in 1909 by Lieutenant P. T. 
Etherton, Indian Army, some passes being crossed for the first time, 
so far as is known, by any explorer :— 

From India across Asia to Siberia, through Kashmir, Gilgit, 
Hunza, the Pamirs, Yarkand River, thence through Chinese Turkistan, 
over the Thian Shan Mts., Dzungaria, Mongolia, the Altai Mts., 
and Siberia to the Trans-Siberian Railway. Time occupied, one 
year. Distance covered, 3500 miles. 

March 30, 1909.—Bandipur to Gilgit. Crossed TrRa@BAL Pass 
(11,900 ft.) leading from Bandipur Kashmir to Gurai. 

April 4.—Burzit Pass (13,500 ft.). 

April 28.—Mintaka Pass (15,430 ft.). Leading from Hunza on 
to the Pamirs. 

May 20.—Payik Pass (15,300 ft.). Leading from the Taghdum- 
bash Pamir on to the Little Pamir. 

May 26.—I.1 Su Pass (16,750 ft.). Leading from the Taghdum- 
bash Pamir to the Yarkand River. 

May 29.—Qoeor Qotcukor Pass (17,400 ft.). Leading from the 
Yarkand Valley to the Kulan Urgu Valley. No record appears to 
exist of this pass having been crossed by any explorer. 

June 4.—Kara DAwAn (14,400 ft.). SunpuL Pass (15,350 ft.). 
Both leading from the Kulan Urgu Valley, C.T., to the Asgar Sai 
Valley. 

Jal 27.—Kara DAwAn (11,400 ft.). Leading from the Kash- 
arian side of the Thian Shan Mts. into the Great Yulduz Valley. 
(Very difficult and no record of a previous crossing by any explorer.) 

August 2.—KHANPUR Pass (about 9000 ft.). Leading from the 
great Yulduz Valley to the Tzanma Valley, Thian Shan Mts. 

August 4.—A pass, name unknown, leading from the Tzanma 
Valley to the Jirgalan Valley, Thian Shan Mts. Height about 
9000 ft. 

August 30.—Koxk TEREK Pass (11,250 ft.). From Kok Terek 
Valley to Agiass Valley, Thian Shan. , 

October 30.—KuHanakal Pass (height about 9500 ft.). Leading 
from the Pekkes to the Ili Valley, Chinese Central Asia. 

November 19.—Tarkr Pass (height, 8000 ft.). Leading from 
Atai on the Chinese Kulja-Urumchi-Pekin road, to Lake Sairam. 

Several other passes during November and December in the 
unknown country lying to the north of Kulja, Chinese Central Asia. 
Also in Mongolia and the Tarbagatai Mts. and Saur Mts., and an 
unsuccessful attempt to cross the Great Altat Mts. on December 
20-28, 1909. Pp. T. Eruerton, Lieut. Indian Army. 
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New Zealand. 


RUTHERFORD Pass (c.7200 ft.), over the Liebig range from Lake 
Tekopo to the Murchison Valley, and thence to the Ball Hut, 
Tasman Glacier—December 27, 1908. Mr. G. E. Mannering, with 
T. C. Fyfe, from Lake Tekopo rode to the head of Cass stream. 
Leaving Rutherford’s Hut at 4 a.m. they followed the true head 
of the Cass stream, passing the terminal of the Faraday Glacier, 
descending from Mt. Hulton, until, by an ancient moraine of the 
‘ Ridge ’ Glacier, they reached, at 10 a.m., a col on the divide between 
Cass and Murchison, which they named Rutherford Pass, after 
Mr. John S. Rutherford. Ascent easy. Estimated altitude, 7200 ft. 

Descent to Murchison Glacier, at first over steepish rocks, then 
by good grass slopes, the final thousand feet very steep. Reached 
the Tasman Glacier near its lower end, 1 p.m. Thence to Ball Hut 
4 hours. Time from Hut to Hut, 13 hours. Estimated distance 
14 miles. Distance from Tekopo to Ball Hut 44 miles, against 
84 miles va Lake Pukuki and Hermitage. 

New Pass (c. 6300ft.) fromTasman Glacier to Hermitage. Decem- 
ber 30, 1909. Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Mannering, with D. Thomson as 
guide, left the Ball Hut at 5.30 a.m. and walked for 14 hours down 
the Tasman Valley. They then struck up a shingle slope and reached 
at 11 a.m. the saddle between Mts. Kinsey and Mabel, clinbing in 
dense fog. Good rocks for the last hour. Magnificent view from 
the saddle. On the descent they bore to the S. over good rocks and 
finally down easy grass slopes. On the Hooker side the slopes are 
terraced with old moraines, and several small lakes are pees: 
Reached Hermitage 5.30 p.m. ah 


Canadian Rocky Mountains. 


On July 17 Messrs. A. L. Mumm (with Moritz Inderbinen) and 
J. N. Collie left Wolf Creek (where the railroad ended) for the 
Yellow Head Pass. Fred Stephens, John Yates, A. McConnochie 
and G. Swain also were with the party. The Pass was reached on 
July 29. The following day A. L. Mumm and M. Inderbinen 
ascended a peak that lics a few miles west of the pass, and on the 
north side of the trail; this peak 1s probably the Mt. Bingley on 
Milton and Cheadle’s map. On August 3 a peak on the east side 
of the Moose Valley was climbed by A. L. Mumm, J. N. Collie, F. 
Stephens and J. Yates, in pursuit of wild goat. The pass between 
the Moose river and the Smoky river was crossed on 7th and a camp 
was made at the foot of the Robson glacier on August 9. Here 
the party remained till the 26th, waiting for fine weather and for 
the snow to clear off even the lower slopes of Mt. Robson, but the 
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weather got worse and worse and no attempt was made to climb the 
mountain. To show how bad the weather was, from August 1 to 
September 10, that is to say forty-one days, on twenty-eight of these 
days it was either snowing or raining all day or wet during some part 
of the twenty-four hours. On three separate occasions snow was 
lying thick at the bottom of the valley. On August 16 a peak just 
opposite the end of the Robson glacier (about 10,700 ft.) was climbed 
by A. L. Mamm, J. N. Collie, and M. Inderbinen. On August 19, after 
sleeping out near the foot of a glacier lying west of the camp and 
north-west of Mt. Robson, the same party, together with F. Stephens, 
J. Yates, and G. Swain, climbed a snow mountain lying north of the 
White Horn Mt. (about 11,100 ft.). The White Horn mountain 
seemed to be about 600 or 700 ft. higher; and Mt. Robson over 2000 
ft. higher. These three mountains are apparently the three highest 
of the Robson group. After three days heavy snow on August 25 
an attempt was made to climb Mt. Resplendent, south-east of Mt. 
Robson, but as the snow at the head of the glacier was lying two 
feet deep it was found to be impossible. It is worth mentioning that 
this year the whole of the water draining from the Robson glacier 
went west to the Fraser River; in 1908 Prof. Coleman mentions 
that it partly went to the Smoky and partly to the Fraser; also in 
1909 much the same state of affairs prevailed; as a result in 1910 
the whole of the Robson glacier presumably was in British Columbia, 
perhaps in 1911] it may be entirely in Alberta. 

On August 26 the return journey was begun by a new route via 
the Smoky river, the Stoney river, the Hay river and Solomon 
Creek to Brulé Lake on the Athabasca. On September 1 an ex- 
pedition was made over into British Columbia and back again by 
means of a pass below tree limit. From a point some distance 
above and west of the pass, Mt. Robson, the White Horn and the 
snow peak ascended on August 19 were all visible. The water- 
shed between the Smoky and the Stoney rivers was crossed on 
September 6, Rock Lake on the Hay river was reached on the 13th, 
Brulé lake and the Athabasca on the 16th, and Edson and the 
railway on September 21. 


VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS. 
Pennines. 


Dom (4554 m.= 14,942 ft.), by the W. Aréte.—The W. aréte 
may be said to commence at the Grabenhorn, 3375 m. —11,073 ft., 
from which, except for a slight descent at first, it rises with 
varying but easy gradients to the point where it strikes the steep 
W. face of the Dom at a distance of some 4 hours. It then forms 
the 8. edge of this steep W. face until some 1500 ft. higher it changes 
its direction from E. to N., and becoming the top edge of the face, 
resumes the form of an aréte. 
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On July 28, 1882, Dr. Paul Giissfeldt, with A. Burgener and 
B. Venetz, ascended the Dom from the Kien Glacier by the upper 
part of this aréte. They reached it about an hour below the W. 
face described as being then a wall of ice, in which about 140 steps 
had to be cut (‘A. J.’ xi. 117). 

On September 7, 1887, Herr Alexander Seiler and Mr. Eckenstein 
reached the W. Aréte at the Gabel by the long and dangerous couloir 
in the S.W. face (‘A. J.’ xii. 413). 

On September 7, 1908, the whole W. aréte from the Grabenhorn 
was followed, probably for the first time, by Herr A. Mazlaém with the 
guide Josef Knubel, two gendarmes on the lower portion of the 
aréte being described as diflicult (cf. ‘Jahresbericht Sektion Uto 
S.A.C.’ 1908, and ‘A. J.’ xxiv. 523). 

Mr. G. L. Stewart, with Ferdinand Summermatter and J. M. 
Schanton, followed the W. aréte in its entirety on July 27, 1910. 
They left the Taschhorn Hut at 1 a.m. and turned off the Domjoch 
route in 8 westerly direction where this route descends from the 
moraine to the Kien Glacier. Crossing rocks at the foot of the 
Grabenhorn they mounted to its rocky S. ridge (2.15 a.m.). Traversing 
here and there on its E. side to avoid troublesome places in a dim 
light, they followed this ridge to the summit (11,073 ft.), which was 
reached at 3.7 A.M. 

After a few minutes halt they made their way along its rocky 
E. aréte, descending slightly and taking shelter from a bitter N.W. 
wind by traversing where possible on the S. side just below the 
crest. They soon crossed a narrow cleft in the aréte, involving an 
easy drop down a wall of about 9 ft. at the head of a couloir running 
down to the Kien Glacier. This cleft appeared to mark the end of 
the E. aréte of the Grabenhorn and the beginning of the W. aréte 
ofthe Dom. At 4.5 a.m. they encountered a tower rising some 20 ft. 
(? pt. 3635). Here they descended a steep gully on the S. side of 
the aréte for 25 or 30 ft. toclimb up the awkward corner of a buttress. 
This passed, they traversed below a wide gap im the aréte on the E. 
side of the tower, and presently climbed along a crack formed by 
the splitting off of a leaf of rock, to its crest, which they followed 
a cheval for about 25 yards (4.30 a.m.) to an abrupt step down of about 
10 ft. Having negotiated this they left the aréte by a descent on 
the N. side of some 40 ft. of rock and an easy chimney of 25 ft. 
which brought them back to a short snow slope in the aréte at 4.50. 
Short rises and falls, some snow, some rock, followed, and at 5.20, 
after coming up a big step composed mainly of broken and shaly rocks 
the party halted 4 hour for a meal. Somewhat slabby rocks 
brought them up another considerable step (6.25) from which the 
aréte, here snow, interrupted by occasional outcrops of rock, con- 
tinued, until at 7.45 it struck the steep W. face. This was of snow, 
broken here and there by cross walls of rock the strata of which 
slope downwards at a high angle. Their dip gives a ‘ platten’ 
character to the rock at its S. edge which is mostly bare of snow. 
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A zigzag course was made where the edge was too * plattig ’ and 
steep to be followed. The snow was in good order and, except for 
a few yards at the commencement of the attack on the face, no ice 
was encountered. 

About 10, the corner was reached where the aréte changes its 
direction from E. to N., and the party made a stay of an hour in 
a sheltered position on its eastern side. 

The rock aréte running up to the lower summit afforded some 
interesting work of no great difficulty. Shortly before the lower 
summit was reached it became impracticable and a traverse was made 
on the W. side over sloping layers of rock mostly covered with snow. 

Having crossed the lower summit and the ‘Gabel’ the party 
gained the highest point at 12.15 p.m. 

The descent to Randa was made by the usual route. 


MATTERHORN (4505 m. = 14,780 ft.).—On January 31, 1911, with 
Joseph Pollinger and Joseph Lochmatter, I ascended the 
Matterhorn from the Hornh hut in 8} hours. The only halt 
during the day was made on the way up at the old hut. At 
other times we ate, without halting, food carried in our pockets. 
As far as the shoulder snow was far more plentiful than in 
summer, and was in powdery condition. The shoulder itself 
was all ice, and steps had occasionally to be cut where the cable 
was not available. Above the shoulder the mountain was in 
excellent condition, and all the ropes were exposed. On the top in 
the sun the temperature was tolerable, but as soon as the descent 
was begun a violent southerly gale eprang up and the cold became 
intense, so that no halt could be made till the Hornli was reached. 
The descent occupied 5 hours. The thermometer down at Zermatt 
at 7 a.M. showed minus 15° Celsius (27° of frost Fahrenheit). 
Times: 3.45 a.m., leave Hornli hut; 7.45 a.m., old hut (about 
4 hour’s halt) ; 10 a.m., shoulder; 12 Noon, top; 12.5 p.M., leave 
top ; 3 p.M., old hut ; 5.5 p.m., Hornli hut. C. F. MEADE. 


Rhaetian Alps—Ofen Pass Group (Engadine). 


Piz Pisoc (3178 m. = 10,427 ft.), by the N. aréte, reached from 
the N.W.—This expedition, which has no claim to be considered 
new—save to the Lower Engadine guides—affords a more interesting 
and quicker route than the usual one by the S. aréte. It was 
accomplished by Major KE. L. Strutt with Josef Pollinger, June 6, 
1910. 

Starting from the admirable Hotel Waldhaus Vulpera, at 4 a.m., 
the party followed the usual rather intricate route past the little 
Lai Nair (Schwarz See), 1546 m., to the outlet of the sombre Val 
Zuort (? hour). They then mounted that glen till above the tree 
line, where turning due E. at a point rather to the N. of the letter 
*Z’ in the word Zuort on the S. map (1 hour), they steered towards 
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the base of a conspicuous snowy couloir in Piz Pisoc’s rugged W. 
face, the position of which couloir can roughly be described as the 
first one furrowing the peak’s W. face, to the N. of the summit. 
They mounted the couloir, which affords no difficulty, as any steep 
bit can be turned by the easy though treacherous rocks of either 
bank, finally (2 hours) attaining the main watershed or N. aréte 
just N. of three great towers which are very visible from below. It 
would be quicker, however, to strike the aréte to the S. of these 
towers. Partly climbing or turning these towers—very rotten rocks 
—they followed the aréte till it narrowed into a sort of secondary 
rocky top. This was turned by a broad ledge on its W. slope, and 
the aréte regained at a gap between the aforesaid hump and the 
true summit ; easy snow now quickly brought them to the top (40 
minutes; or 5 hours 35 minutes from Vulpera including many halts). 

The descent was made by theS. aréte, from the lowest depression of 
which a glissade down a couloir brought them to the Zuort Glacier 
(45 minutes), just about the contour line 2640 m., 8. map. Vulpera 
was attained in 1} hours more. 

Weather and snow perfect. It should be borne in mind that from 
the summit ridges of both the Ofen Pass and Silvretta groups, the 
peaks, with trifling exceptions, such as those about the snout of the 
Silvretta Glacier, lose nearly all the Alpine characteristics which 
they appear to possess when viewed from the valleys. 

TRAVERSE OF THE CrasT’ Aatizza (3872 m.= 12,704 ft.). Tra- 
VERSE OF THE W. Peak (3877 m. = 12,720 ft.) and E. PEaK (3967 
m. = 13,016 ft.) oF THE MONTE DI ScERSCEN. Piz Bernina 
(4055 m. = 13,304 ft.) from the Capanna Marinelli to Pontresina. 
August 15, 16, 17, 1910. 


Bernina Group. 


A note on these three days expeditions may be of interest, as no 
doubt the conditions encountered were quite abnormal, owing to the 
immense amount of snow on the glaciers and ice on the rocks due 
to the wintry Alpine summer of 1910. 

Full information in regard to these peaks is to be found in the 
‘Climbers’ Guide to the Bernina,’ by Major E. L. Strutt (1910). 

On August 15, 1910, Messrs. W. N. Ling and H. Raeburn left 
the Boval Hut at 1.55 a.m. for the Crast’ Agiizza traverse. 

The ascent was made by the E. ridge. The rocks near the summit 
are steep and one chimney could not be overcome before handholds 
had been cut, with a knife, in the ice overhanging the exit. The 
summit ridge was a thin snow cornice. Descent was made direct 
down the 38. face into Italy, the latter part by standing glissades 
down a snow couloir (probably ice in ordinary seasons) leading on 
to the Vedretta di Scerscen Superiore. The Marinelli Hut was 
reached in ten hours going time. 

Leaving the Marinelli next morning at 2.20 a.m. (called late by Hut 
guardian) Messrs. Ling and Raeburn ascended to the Upper 
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Scerscen Glacier and from there attacked the West Peak of the Monte 
diScerscen. Owing tothe amount of snow and ice the description of 
this S.E. face in Major Strutt’s Bernina guide was of little use. They 
climbed the sloping glacier and reached the ‘ belt of rocks’ men- 
tioned in the ‘Guide.’ No definite ‘ribs’ could be made out. 
A chimney in the lower cliffs proved to be full of blue ice. The 
only ‘ weak’ point here was occupied by a cataract of ice, a frozen 
waterfall. After a good deal of cutting of foot- and hand-holds, 
this was overcome. Above this the angle eased off and the climb- 
ing for the rest of the way to the W. peak was not difficult: well 
broken up rock, interspersed with snow, something like the ordinary 
way up the Gabelhorn. The summit ridge was struck (9.10 A.M.) 
a little S.W. of the top, which was gained a few minutes later. 
Leaving the West peak at 9.15 the highest point was reached at 9.40, 
the going being very slow owing to the care required in dealing with 
the heavy cornices. The descent, commenced at 10 a.m. over the 
much gendarmed ridge towards the Fuorcla Scerscen-Bernina, 
proved exceedingly difficult and laborious. Everywhere ice and 
cornices, all the steep, high and narrow towers sheathed in ice, every 
rock spike having its cornice, in size depending upon the width of 
base. 

When near the Fuorcla, a rather bad snowstorm came on, which 
compelled the party to abandon the ascent of Piz Bernina. Efforts 
were then made to descend to the Tschierva glacier, but the cold 
on this side was so severe and there was insufficient snow on the 
steep ice slopes to atlow of rapid and safe progress, so that it was 
judged better to break through the cornice on the S. side and descend 
a narrow couloir, leading into the wide couloir of the Fuorcla 
Scerscen-Bernina, descending to the Upper Scerscen Glacier, and by 
it return to the Marinelli Hut. 

This was after some difficulty effected. The best route, avoiding 
endless cutting, was found in the deep and narrow avalanche groove 
in the centre of the couloir. Owing to the cold this was quite safe, 
and had nearly always a sufficient layer of good snow in it. It was 
nevertheless treated with all precaution, only one of the party 
moving at a time. It was therefore not till 8.55 p.m. that the 
schrund was crossed and the lantern lit. The Marinelli Hut was 
gained at 10.30 p.m., the weather improved towards evening. Under 
normal conditions, this traverse, especially finishing with Piz 
Bernina (the avalanche groove is not a place to be in on a fine 
day !), must be a very fine and interesting climb, mostly on a 
narrow and many-towered rock ridge. The S8.E. face of the West 
Scerscen should be quite safe from stones if attacked early enough 
in the morning. 


On the 17th Messrs. Ling and Raeburn returned to Switzerland 
over Piz Bernina. 


Leaving the Marinelli, a luxurious bewirthschaflet place, at 
8.30 a.m. they retraced their steps of yesterday as far as the Fuorcla 
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Crast’ Agiizza, whence they ascended Piz Bernina. They descended 
by the usual route to the Boval Hut and Pontresina. 

This ordinary route up Bernina does not seem free of avalanche 
risks. Where the great track, made by the numerous parties which 
had made the ascent the previous day, swings round the S.E. shoulder 
and cuts across to a rock ridge descending E. from the summit, 
it had been completely obliterated for some hundreds of yards by 
big avalanches of new snow fallen from the steep slopes of the 
frontier ridge above. No parties had been up on the 17th, the 
guides on the Swiss side fearing a storm, which however did not 
materialise, though the cloud and mist effects and Brocken spectres 
were very fine, the views E. to the Ortler, Kénigsspitze and 
Brenta Dolomites being especially grand. HaRo_pD RAEBURN. 


ALPINE NOTES 


‘Tue ALPINE GuIDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘THE ALPINE GUIDE,’ THE CENTRAL ALPs. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and Rhine valleys. 

THE ALPINE CLUB OBITUARY.—H. B. George (1861), B. Waine- 
wright (1879), T. S. Treanor (1906), Christopher James (1874), A. D. 
Puckle (1873), Baron A. de Rothschild (1871), and the Rt. Hon. R. 
Spence Watson (1862). 


Huts or THE S8.A.C.—The Central Committee of the S.A.C. 
has voted the following amounts for the construction of Huts : 


fros. 

Gamchibalmhiitte ate .. 50% of cost .. 5000 

Etzlital Hut .. . 500% » .. 8000 
(to be opened in May) 

Aela Hut e. .. 50 % 99 .. 4500 

Albignatal Hut os DO % 4 .. 5000 
(opened on August 22) 

Silvretta House vs ee Oe .. 9000 


(purchase of) 
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D.v.0.A.V.—The total income of this powerful association for 
1909 was £32,700. The expenditure was as follows: 
£ 
Publications .. eg ee im ie .. 16,575 
Huts and Paths ts ns ie ag - 8,865 


Management .. i os a re 2,365 
Expenses in connexion with Guides id .. 1,470 
Central Library sis ss - au ais 600 
Alpine Museum - eg bg be .. 1,000 
Accident Fund bi de % if Si 900 
Other objects 7 ie ie - i 925 


M. Louis Kurz has been elected an Honorary;Member of the 
8.A.C. 


Dr. Fritz REICHERT’S JOURNEYS IN THE ANDES.—A preliminary 
report of these journeys, which extended from 1904 to 1910, and 
resulted in the discovery of the Juncal Group, which contains 
some very large glaciers as well as several high peaks, the Cerro 
Juncal reaching 6500 metres and the Cerro Navarro 6300 metres, 
was read by the author before the Geographical Section of the 
International American Scientific Congress held in Buenos Aires 
in July 1910, and is now reprinted with two photographs in the 
‘(0.A.Z.’ No. 818, Sept. 20, 1910. 


‘DER HocuTurRist IN DER OSTALPEN,’ by L. Purtscheller and 
H. Hess.—The fourth edition of Volume I. has just appeared. The 
volume has been much enlarged, and contains eighteen maps. The 
price is six marks. This very carefully compiled work holds, 
in relation to the Eastern Alps, the same position that Dr. Coolidge’s 
famous ‘Climbers’ Guides’ do to the Western Alps, and is indis- 
pensable to the mountaineer intending to visit the Eastern Alps. 


THE Karersee Hote. was burnt to the ground on August 15. 
Fortunately no one was injured. Immediate steps for its rebuilding 
were taken. 


CorrEcTion.—The Hans Grass, whose death was recorded in the 
August number, was the brother of the more famous guide of similar 
name. 

RosBERY AND ATTEMPTED MurRDER AT THE Orny Hut.—On 
September 7 the caretaker, Joris, was fired at by a stranger who 
had spent the previous night at the Hut. Upon coming to his senses 
he found that 380 francs had been stolen from the Hut cashbox. 
He managed to get down to Orsiéres, and was sent to the hospital 
at Lausanne, where he speedily recovered. 


Hots In THE BrEGAGLia Grour.—Mr. R. Philip Hope points out 
that the key of the Badile, Allievi and Cecilia Huts does not fit the 
Sciora Hut, as stated in Part I of Major Strutt’s ‘ The Alps of the 
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Bernina,’ p. xvii. The outer unlocked room of the Sciora Hut, 
however, has a stove and sleeping bunks with hay, but no blankets. 


THE FooTpaTH FROM WasDALE Heap TO SCAFELL AND THE 
PikEes.—By an agreement concluded in August 1910 by the agent 
of Lord Leconfield on the one part, and representatives of the Fell 
and Rock Climbing Club of the Lake District and the Lake District 
Association on the other part, a footpath through Lord Leconfield’s 
enclosures to near the foot of Brown Tongue is open to the public 
from that date. Stiles are being erected over the three walls to be 
crossed, and it is to be hoped that climbers, tourists, and all others 
using this convenient route will respect the desire of the owner and 
the tenant of the land by keeping strictly to the pathway indicated, 
and by using the stiles provided. 


AIGUILLE ROUGE DE RocHEForT (3096 m. = 10,216ft.) ‘A. J.’ 
xxv. p. 357.—This peak was first ascended by SS. Adolf Hess and 
Flavio Santi with Alessio Brocherel, September 5, 1899. 

Mont DE JETOULA.—In the Rivista Mensile C.A.I., vol. xxix. 
No. 2, pp. 54-5, will be found an account of the ascents of this peak. 
The first ascent was made by SS. A. Hess and F. Santi, with C. 
Ollier, see Rivista, vol. xvii. No. 9, p. 340, from the S.E., the last 
piece being done on the E. (Rochefort) side. 


M. PAUL HELBRONNER’S MOUNTAIN PANORAMAS. 


M. HELBRONNER has in preparation a great work entitled ‘ Descrip- 
tion Géométrique détaillée des Alpes frangaises,’ to be published 
in 8 or 10 large volumes by Gauthier-Villars, the Paris publishers. 

The REvueE ALPINE, published by the Lyons section of the C.A.F., 
has arranged with M. Helbronner to issue separately an album 
containing the panoramas belonging to volume i. 

The panoramas are taken from the following summits :— 

1, Goléon; 2, Thabor; 3. Mont Brequin; 4, Aig. de Péclet ; 
5, Dent Parrachée ; 6, Grande Casse ; 7, Dent de Burgin ; 8, Sommet 
de Belle-cote; 9, Cheval noir; 10, Mont Jovet; 11, Mont Joly; 
12, Pointe Percée ; 13, Buet ; 14, Dent d’Oche. | 

These pictures are about 74 ‘inches high, and about 8 feet long, the 
names of the various summits being marked on the border. 

The album also contains half-panoramas from the following 
points :-— 

1, Rognais ; 2, Sommet Aig. Rouge du Mont Pourri; 3, Contrefort 
Nord Aig. Rouge du Mont Pourri; 4, Brévent. 

The price of the complete album is 38 fces. 50, carriage paid against 
remboursement, two hundred and twenty copies being available. 
Orders must be sent direct to the REvUE ALPINE, 4 rue Gentil, Lyon. 


The panorama from the Grande Casse can be seen at the Alpine 
Club rooms, 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens. Illustrated in Colour. Described by 
Walter P. Wright, with Notes on ‘Alpine Plants at Home’ by William 
Graveson. London: Headley Brothers, Bishopsgate. 

In his Introduction the author speaks of ‘the extraordinary 
advance the rock garden and the growing of Alpine plants have 
made’ since the publication, about forty years ago, of David 
Wooster’s book on Alpine Plants—still a desirable possession. 
The growth of interest in hardy flowers has of late years been 
undoubtedly very striking, and Alpine plants have awakened 
perhaps the greatest enthusiasm of all. Hence the number of 
books devoted to their study and cultivation which have of recent 
years been published. Many of these works have been beautifully 
illustrated—some in colour. All that our author tells us in his 
Preface about his illustrations is that they are ‘taken direct from 
nature, but we discover from the Addenda at the end of the Index 
on page 292 that ‘The colour plates are from nature studies by 
Nenke and Ostermaier of Dresden.’ 

The space at disposal does not allow us to speak of the book at 
length, but we may commend it to the notice of those who are 
thinking of making a rock garden: in chapter xiv. pp. 284 foll. a 
list 18 given of ‘Sixty good Plants with which to start a Collection 
of Alpines.’ Part II. of the book, by Mr. William Graveson, treats 
of Alpine Plants at Home, and has a chapter on ‘ British Alpines.’ 
There are forty-four illustrations in colour and fifteen in black and 
white. Of the former Anemone sulphurea and Primula farinosa 
and Gentiana acaulis (together) perhaps please us most, though 
the great majority are charming. The plates in black and white 
are good. 


Plant Life tn Alpine Switzerland, being an account’'in simple language of the 
Natural History of Alpine Plants. By E. A. Newell Arber. Illustrated 
by 48 plates of photographs from nature and 30 figures in the text. 
London: John Murray. 1910. 


We give a hearty welcome to Mr. Arber’s book. It is an 
attempt to bring the results of the researches of botanists within 
the reach of the layman ‘in a language in which they can be com- 
monly understood and appreciated.” The author’s object is not 
to “give any aid towards ascertaining the names of Alpine plants.’ 
‘I propose,’ he says, ‘to attempt to explain in simple language 
some of the features presented by Alpine plants which appear to 
me to be of special interest. So far as possible technical terms will 
be avoided.’ We congratulate the author on the way in which 
he has carried out the task he set himself. 

His book will be most helpful to all visitors to the Alps who, 
without being botanists, feel an interest in the flowers which 
beautify meadow, wood, and ‘alp.’ The photographs were all 
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taken in Switzerland to illustrate the book and seem to us very good. 
We have examined carefully the description of many of our favourite 
plants, e.g. Amemone vernalis and Saliz reticulata, and find them 
just what we should have desired to have on our early visits to the 
mountains. 

On page 172 Mr. Arber says: ‘ Monte Rosa is partly in Switzer- 
land and partly in Italy, and reaches 15,217 feet. The highest 
mountain entirely in Switzerland is the Dom, between the valleys 
of Zermatt and Saas; it is 14,942 feet high.’ If we consult Mr. 
Coolidge’s ‘The Alps in Nature and History,’ page 96, we read : 
‘The Dufourspitze (15,217 feet) of Monte Rosa rises W. of the 
watershed, and so 1s entirely Swiss (that is, Vallaisan), being thus 
the loftiest summit of Switzerland, which is not the Mischabel 
or Dom, as often stated.’ 


Recollections of an Old Mountaineer. By Walter Larden, M.A., Member of 
the Alpine Club, and late Lecturer at the Royal Naval Engineenng 
College, Devonport. London: Edward Armold. 1910. 14s. net. 


‘Tandem fit surculus arbor..—Such would be the fittest motto 
for Mr. Larden’s book, for he begins at the beginning and 
shows how step by step he became an experienced mountaineer. 
Mr. Larden does not merely select his most successful climbs and 
describe them to his readers. He relates failures as well as trivmphs ; 
he is not afraid to own that on this occasion he was rash, that on 
that his judgment was wrong. He shows us how victor issues from 
vanquished, and how prudence finally accompanies enthusiasm, as 
it ought todo. He admits to himself in his first chapter the dithculty 
of writing for ‘ both experts and laymen, as well as those who come 
in between—tourists and travellers of varying degrees of experience ’ 
—but he hopes that his readers will include all these types of people 
interested in the mountains—and we think his hopes will probably be 
fulfilled. He takes his readers into his confidence, and whether 
he is running risks on the Blaitiére, pressing home his attacks 
(finally crowned with success) on the Dru, crossing and recrossing 
the passes which lead to and from Binn, climbing with guides 
and reclimbing without the peaks which environ his beloved 
Arolla, experiencing the bitter cold of Monte Rosa, or taking a 
round of passes from the Col de Bertol to Monte Leone, he 
always frankly gives us the drawbacks as well as the charms of 
mountaineering. 

Bad weather, unsatisfactory guides, mistakes of various kinds 
occupy many of his pages, but we think that tiros will probably 
learn as much (or more) from them as from the author’s successes. 
And of successes Mr. Larden can certainly claim his share. ‘ The 
Wetterhorn, Schreckhorn, traverse (in a sense) of the Finsteraar- 
horn; the Lotschenliicke, Bietschhorn, and traverse of the Matter- 
horn; the Lyskamm and traverse of the Ober-Gabelhorn—what 
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a concentration of glorious life into one fortnight ’—so writes our 
author of his 1896 campaign. 

Mr. Larden devotes a chapter to‘ Inscriptions cut on the Chalets,’ 
and incidentally gives us many notes on such subjects as haloes, 
avalanches, electrical phenomena. He has an eye for the beasts 
and birds of the mountains, e.g. chamois, marmots, wall-creepers. 

The hardships of life in the mountains, the genuine hospitality of 
village innkeepers, rifle-clubs, the cost of wood, and many other 
such subjects crop up here and there in his pages. 

The ulustrations from photographs by Messrs. Alfred Holmes, 
8. P. Abraham, and others, are excellent, notably the photogravure — 
of Mr. Collon by Mr. Alfred Holmes, which worthily forms the 
frontispiece. 

The book 1s furnished with an index. 

One fault, however, we are constrained to notice—such misspelling 
as L. Stevens, p. 119, for L. Stephen (elsewhere the name is given 
correctly) ; Belaggio, p. 55; Findlehen, p. 58; Palanza, p. 55; 
Champez, several times; Meneuve, p. 267; Bionla, p. 173, should 
not have escaped correction. 


Suiss Mountain Climbs. By George D. Abraham. With twenty-four Illus- 
trations and twenty-three Outline Drawings of the Principal Peaks and 
their Routes. London: Mills & Boon Ltd. 191]. 7s. 6d. 


This is the latest production of Mr. G. D. Abraham’s prolific pen. 
The book (of 423 pages) is divided into three parts—‘ The Bernese 
Oberland and its Outlying Groups,’ ‘The Pennine Alps’ and ‘ The 
Bernina Alps and Outlying Centres.’ The illustrations from photo- 
graphs by Messrs. Abraham are excellent. Of some of the Diagrams 
we speak with less confidence, e.g. on No. 14 Capt. Farrar’s route 
really ended on N. aréte, not on Nchalligrat. Part III. contains, 
as well as the Bernina Alps, ‘A Glimpse at the Bregaglia Group.’ 
In connexion with the last named mountains Mr. Abraham, in 
referring to the article by Dr. Claude Wilson in ‘A. J. ’ No. 183, 
Vol. xxiv., says: ‘The Map therein is especially valuable, as the 
Swiss and Italian Maps of this district are so incorrect as to © 
be of little use to the mountaineer.’ But no mention appears 
to be made by Mr. Abraham of Major E. L. Strutt’s two volumes 
of the Climbers’ Guides ‘On the Alps of the Bernina,’ published 
in 1910. 

The official tariffs for the principal peaks at the Swiss centres are 
given, and at the head of each chapter will be found a reference to 
the Siegfried Map. The book is intended both ‘for those who see a 
mountain and wish to include the ascent as part of the holiday, 
and those almost hopelesg enthusiasts who look on mountaineering 
and its technique as the be-all and end-all—as, alas! it sometimes 
is—of existence.’ We have no doubt that the book will prove 
useful, though we cannot recommend it unreservedly. 
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Climbing in the Ogwen District. By J. M. Archer Thomson. London: 1910. 
8vo. Ss. 

This is the second of the Guides issued by the Climbers’ Club. The 
general plan is the same as that of the similar volume on Lliwedd, 
but it covers much more ground, dealing with the climbs, upwards of 
seventy in number, on the Carnedds, the Glyders, Tryfan, Y Garn, 
Elidyr Fawr, and a ‘ new’ mountain, Creigiau Gleision, which was 
unknown to climbers until Easter 1910. Each climb is described in 
sutticient detail to enable any one visiting the mountain for the 
first time to find it, gauge its difficulties, and see how they are to be 
overcome, and identification is further assisted by photographs and 
diagrams. The accounts hit a happy mean between the ‘ ultimate 
pemmican,’ as it has been called, of a ‘ Conway and Coolidge,’ and 
that anecdotic diffuseness which, long before the third reading stage, 
becomes as intolerable as the ‘ unexpectedness’ of Peacock’s land- 
scape gardener. There is scarcely a sentence which does not convey 
useful information, but the rigid exclusion of the irrelevant does not 
prevent the discriminating reader from enjoying those subtle and 
indefinable elements which go to make up style, and becoming 
conscious of a mind full of meditative enthusiasm—that emotion 
remembered in tranquillity which Wordsworth regarded as the 
essence of poetry—and open to many things beyond the Joy of the 
mere physical strugyle. 

The introduction contains some excellent remarks on the differences 
between Alpine and English climbing, and on the manner in which 
the severer of the rock-problems described in these guides should 
be regarded, as well as notes on folk-lore; and the first two 
chapters, by Professor Farmer and Professor Orton respectively, 
deal briefly with the flora and the birds to be found in the 
district. Among the photographs those by Mr. H. Speyer are 
specially notable for their combination of clear definition with 
artistic effect. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
Evening, November 1, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Hermann Woolley, 
President, in the chair. Messrs. G. Bartrum, J. W. Brown, E. D. 
Murray, L. G. Shadbolt, O. E. Todd, W. H. Witherby and C. H. 
Wybergh were balloted for and elected members of the Club. 

The PREsIpENT said: ‘ Since the last mecting we have lost two 
of our members—Mr. Tendron and Canon Hutchinson, who was 
elected in 1862. Another death to which I must allude is that of 
Alexander Burgener, who perished in the lamentable Bergli accident 
last July. It has caused a universal feeling of regret amongst 
mountaineers that a guide with so fine a record should have ended 
his career in so sad a manner,’ 
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Mr. C. T. Dent said: ‘I wish to add one word. I should not 
like the occasion to go by without just paying a brief tribute to 
the memory of one with whom I did a great deal of mountaineering 
in the old days. I met Burgener first some time before 1870, when 
he was then spoken of as a remarkably strong and promising guide, 
and we did many expeditions together. I think that I may say 
this much of him, that of the second generation of guides, as a climber 
and as & mountaineer he was in the first rank. In all the years 
—and there were many—that we were associated together on the 
mountains, I never found him other than a straightforward and 
honest person in all his dealinys. Besides being an excellent 
mountaineer he was a good traveller, for he was with us in the 
Caucasus on one occasion. And it is hardly a pity that to one 
who lived many years among the mountains death should come 
at last among those mountains. Those whom the gods love, I 
believe, die suddenly.’ foe 

The PRESIDENT said: ‘It is an unusual if not unprecedented 
event to hold a General Meeting in November, but I am sure that 
you approve the action of the Committee seeing that it will enable 
us to have the pleasure of hearing a paper from Dr. De Filippi. 
This is not the first time that we have been indebted to Dr. De 
Filippi’s good nature. We had a similar favour in 1898 in the 
form of a paper on the ascent of Mount St. Ellas. I am sure 
that we all highly appreciate his kindness in coming here again.’ 

Dr. F. De Fittrrr read a paper on ‘H.R.H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi’s Expedition to the Karakoram Range,’ which was illus- 
trated by lantern slides from photographs taken by Signor Sella. 

Sir Martin Conway said: ‘ We have all listened to this paper 
with interest and delight. To me it has been an especial interest 
and delight. To have had brought before us, as by the wonderful 
slides that we have seen to-night, a view of those magical peaks 
is indeed a rare privilege. This group of mountains transcends 
all other groups of mountains in the world, not only for the con- 
ventration in a small area of a number of peaks but for their astound- 
Ing precipitance and grandeur of form. It is difficult for anyone 
to believe that a mountain that he has not seen is inaccessible. 
Those who have been up the Baltoro Glacier agree that there are 
many peaks beside it, up which it will be a long time before any 
human being finds a way. Perhaps some are not for ever inacces- 
sible, but they are not accessible to man as at present constituted, 
and with the resources which the region supplies even to a well- 
equipped and expert party. Take the Grépon and magnify it fifteen- 
fold. You could not get up it, because the ascent would take 
more than a day and you could not sleep on the side of it. Every 
foot of a route may be climbable, and yet if it cannot all be climbed 
in one day and there is nowhere to spend a night, what can you do ? 
And, still more, what if the ascent requires several days, and if 
there is continual danger of avalanches besides? ‘These are the 
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kind of impediments that will prevent the Baltoro peaks from 
being climbed for many years to come. Then there is the question 
of weather. I have never heard of a week’s fine weather experienced 
by any party in the region. There may be a single day or two days 
of fine weather among days of severe storm. On such practical 
difficulties I need not enlarge. I would however enlarge upon the 
pleasure we feel in having Dr. De Filippi among us, and the pleasure 
given by his paper and by the slides shown us and the evidence of 
the pluck and endurance manifested by the whole party and of 
the splendid leadership and organisation which made the expedition 
so greatly successful.’ 

Colonel GopWIN-AUSTEN said: ‘It has given me _ infinite 
pleasure to see the photographs which have been shown on the 
screen. Many of the peaks I knew well many years ago. No 
words of mine can express the admiration I feel for the grand piece 
of work that H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi and those with him 
effected on that glacier. It was my good fortune, when a subaltern 
in the 24th Regiment, to be on the Kashmir Survey, and a few days 
after I joined it to assist Captain Montgomerie in taking angles 
with the theodolite towards K2. I was recording the angles as he 
read them. While at work, he said “I have just seen a fine 
peak far away in the distance.” I looked through the telescope, and 
that was the first time that I saw the top of K2. Several other 
peaks were seen in its neighbourhood that morning and afterwards 
fixed from other principal trigonometrical stations. That was in 
1857. In 1861 Captain Montgomerie sent me to make the survey 
of the glaciers at the head of the Shiga Valley. I first followed 
the course of Adolph Schlagintweit over the Skoro La to the Punmah 
Glacier. That was the first large glacier I surveyed, and I got 
within half a mile of the Mustagh Pass, but was stopped by a 
heavy snowstorm. Coming down the valley again, towards 
Askolay I turned off east to survey the branch coming from the 
Baltoro Glacier up to that time unknown, for one of the passes to 
Yarkand lay up that way, but it had been unused for twenty-five 
years. This was crossed by Captain Younghusband some years 
later. The survey of the Punmah Glacier had taken so long, I 
was unable to reach the head of the Baltoro, I found my supplies 
running short. A more magnificent piece of scenery does not 
exist in the world. It has given me great pleasure to be here this 
evening and have it all brought before me again.’ 

Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND said: ‘It is with some diffidence 
that I address the Alpine Club, as I am only an Honorary Member 
and cannot claim to be an ascender of peaks. I am what an 
American lady visiting those parts described as “‘ an Anglo-Indian 
valley-thumper.” While thumping along the vallevs north of 
the Karakoram I saw K2, and I am, I believe, the onlv European who 
has seen it from the north. So I like to give my evidence to corro- 
borate the experience of H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi that it 
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is inaccessible from that side as far as I can see. I cannot however 
give any opinion about the ascent of peaks before an assembly of 
this kind, but should like to give my testimony to the admirable 
manner in which this expedition was organised and fitted out 
and led. It appeared to me an absolutely ideal expedition. It had 
been most carefully planned out, all its members were well fitted 
for their task, and I do not suppose that a finer leader could be found 
than the Duke of the Abruzzi. He has all the care and method 
required in a leader, and also that dash to put in at the final and 
critical moment which helped him to make the highest ascent yet 
made. One thing I should like to remark, and that is that he found 
the Baltis useful as assistants. Some of the expeditions have 
behaved very badly to those men, but the Duke of the Abruzzi said 
that they were very helpful to him. In any future expedition 
it would be well to make the greatest possible use of the Baltis 
instead of importing so many guides and porters from Europe. I 
should like to bring to your notice the immense deal of work to 
be done beyond that region. From Windy Gap we saw great ranges 
of unexplored mountains to the north. All that part has to be 
thoroughly explored and mapped, and a more valuable piece of 
exp'oration cannot be found. In conclusion I would thank Dr. De 
Filippi for his admirable lecture and Signor Sella for the marvellous 
photographs which he took at great risk and danger.’ 

Dr. Stein said: ‘I confess that being asked to speak has 
taken me unawares. I came with a desire to see again the mountain 
a sight of which was the object of my first Indian holiday twenty 
years ago. I consider this a memorable occasion when the account 
of such an ideal expedition has been added to in interest by 
speeches from true pioneers in Himalayan exploration. I unfortu- 
nately never reached nearer K2 than the head of the Braldo 
valley. I shall never cease to regret that I did not exceed then 
my official leave to go across the Mustagh Pass. Perhaps in 
another birth I may achieve seeing it. 

‘To approach the unexplored ground east of K2 might -be easier 
from the north. From what I know of the Kirghiz, north of the 
Karakoram, I believe that willing helpers could be found that way, 
and transport and supplies would be easier to arrange for than it 
would seem from a distance. But no one could achieve on that 
mountain, under present conditions, an ascent of the peak. I saw 
K2 in fine weather in September, and the impression I gained of the 
last 2000 to 3000 feet gave me the same feeling of helplessness 
which I gather those who have climbed near it have gained. 

‘Grander views than those presented to us to-night I have never 
seen in the Himalayas, and I hope many will be encouraged to 
add to a detailed survey of that fascinating mountain region. 

‘I add my heartiest thanks for the wonderfully complete and 
thorough account that Dr. De Filippi has rendered us. It was a 
fit account of an expedition which will be remembered as one of 
the most memorable that have ever taken place in Asia.’ 
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Dr. LonestarFF said : ‘I thank Dr. De Filippi for coming here and 
for the delightful way in which he has read his paper. The modest 
way in which the paper was read was in keeping with the manner 
of every member of the expedition. It is difficult to realise from 
the paper what an extraordinary feat has been accomplished. 
Although the leader of the expedition is a very experienced moun- 
taineer, I think it a great feat that he got so high at his first attempt 
in the Himalaya as to dispose altogether of the question of the 
high altitude record. From the beginning he was quite uncertain 
about getting up K2. I do not know which to admire most, his 
endurance in camping on the Chogolisa Saddle for ten days during 
bad weather or the final climb. The thing that I remember most 
of the discomfort of mountain sickness high up is that of losing 
courage. That I shall always remember more than anything else. 
It was indeed a hard fate which robbed him of complete success when 
it was almost within his grasp, but to have continued any further 
was to court a repetition of the disasters on the Lyskamm. I thank 
Dr. De Filippi for coming here and giving us his paper and for 
showing the extraordinarily beautiful photographs that Signor Sella 
has made. 

‘Last year with Slingsby and Neve I discovered a very high 
mountain. Colonel Burrard had suspected one inthatregion. I sent 
him the angles and they worked out at about 30,000 feet. This 
seemed too high, and by legitimate cooking we brought the height 
down to 27,610 feet. On the other side of the Atlantic last summer, 
ruminating on the North Pole, I began to think that my moun- 
tain did not exist. The photographs of Signor Sella console me in 
this respect, for Teram Kangri appears in one of the panoramas.’ 

The PReEsIDENT said :—‘ Dr. De Filippi alluded to the contest 
between mountaineers and mountains which may be said to have 
begun, in earnest, over 120 years ago with the first attempts to climb 
Mont Blanc. That contest has entered on a very interesting stage : 
this evening we have heard one of the most important chapters 
in its history, and now that the scene of action is transferred to 
the Himalaya it is evident that the mountaineer will have to fight 
hard for every additional advantage gained. After seeing Signor 
Sella’s splendid views of K2, no one can wonder that it has hitherto 
proved unassailable, and even the most sanguine climber may well 
entertain doubts as to its accessibility. It has been a delightful 
experience and a great privilege to hear Dr. De Filippi’s description 
of this exceedingly important and interesting expedition, and to see 
the magnificent photographs of scenes that few of us can hope ever 
to behold. I will ask you to endorse a very hearty vote of thanks 
to the reader of the paper for his kindness in coming here to-night 
and giving us this admirable address.’ 

Dr. De Fitrprr in reply said: ‘There only remains for me to 
thank you for the kind reception you have given me. I take your 
applause as a tribute paid to the leadership of H.R.H. the Duke 
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of the Abruzzi during the whole of the campaign. If I have been 
able to convey to you our feeling that only the obstacle of bad 
weather deprived him of his aim, I shall consider my lecture quite 
successful. I will be glad to convey to him your appreciation of 
his labours and to Signor Sella your appreciation of his work.’ 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall 
on the evening of Monday, December 5, at 8.30, Mr. Hermann 
Woolley, President, in the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for and elected members 
of the Club: R. B. J. Binnie, C. F. K. Carfrae, J. Y. Dent, 
W. S. Jackson, G. L. Mallory, T. G. Moorhead, R. 8. Morrish, 
B. F. K. O’Malley, W. M. Roberts, R. A. Wright. 

The following members were elected officers of the Club for the 
year 1911 :— 

President: Sir Edward Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., K.C., in 
place of Mr. Hermann Woolley, whose term of office expired. 

New Members of Committee: Messrs. H. D. Wauzh, H. C. 
Bowen, and W. A. Brigg in place of Messrs. G. L. Stewart, G. 
Winthrop Young, and C. W. Nettleton, whose respective terms of 
office expired. 

The Vice-Presidents, the Honorary Secretary and the other 
Members of Committee being eligible were re-elected. 

Sir Epwarp Davipson said: ‘I thank you most sincerely for 
the very generous manner in which you have endorsed the nomina- 
tion of the Committee. I esteem the distinction which you have 
just conferred upon me not only as the greatest possible honour 
that can be offered to any member of the Club, but as the greatest 
honour ever offered to me personally in any shape. At the same 
time I feel distrust of my ability to discharge the duties in the 
way in which the Club has come to look for their being dis- 
charged. However, having perhaps somewhat unwisely accepted the 
nomination of the Committee, I will to the best of my small ability 
endeavour faithfully to discharge the trust you have placed in my 
hands. I am encouraged very greatly by the generous reception 
you have given me to-night and I also know full well that I may 
rely on the loyal assistance of the Vice-Presidents, the Honorary 
Secretary and all the members of the Committee. And last but not 
least I know further, Mr. President, that you will assist and aid 
me with your wise counsel when I am in want of it and that alone 
is to me a great consolation, when I think of the difficulties 
that may beset my inexperienced feet. In quitting the chair that 
you have so worthily filled, you leave the Club prosperous, united, 
flourishing and vigorous to a degree that perhaps has not been 
equalled and has certainly never been excelled in its history. I 
shall endeavour to walk in the best traditions of our predecessors 
in office, traditions which you have so fully and firmly maintained, 
and I earnestly hope and trust that when the time comes for me 
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to resign my office I may hand it on to my successor equally 
unsullied and unimpaired.’ 

Messrs. R. W. Lloyd and R. L. Harrison were re-elected auditors. 

The PRESIDENT said: ‘I have to report since January 1 eight 
deaths—viz. Messrs. A. J. Butler, C. D. Robertson, E. Kelly, 
M. Carteighe, F. Tendron, ©. B. Hutchinson, T. S. Treanor, 
B. Wainewright. I have to report also that Mr. Montagnier has 
presented to the Club a rare coloured print of Mont Blanc and a 
silhouette portrait of Mr. Beaufoy who was the first Englishman to 
make the ascent of Mont Blanc. The arrangement of the Exhibi- 
tion has been due to Mr. Nettleton, and we have to congratulate 
him and ourselves on the conspicuous success of his efforts and 
I am sure that you will pass a very hearty vote of thanks to him 
for his services.’ 

A hearty vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Mr. 
Nettleton. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered an address. 


THe WINTER DINNER of the Club was held in the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Metropole, London, S8.W., on Tuesday evening, December 
6, 1910, at 7 p.m., Mr. Hermann Woolley, Presudent, in the Chair. 
Two hundred and sixty-six members and guests sat down, among 
the latter being: Lord Mersey, Mr. Justice Warrington, Sir F. C. 
Gould, Captain T. Schlagintweit, Mr. Mark Beaufoy, Mr. Barry 
Pain, Mr. Owen Seaman, Mr. F. H. Cook, Dr. Scott Keltie and Mr. 
Alfred Hoare. 


AN EXHIBITION OF ALPINE PAINTINGS AND DRAwINGS by members 
and their friends was held in the Hall of the Club from December 5 
to 24, 1910. Refreshments were served to members and their 
friends on the afternoon of the 6th. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


THe ‘Rrvista’ or THE ITrautaN ALPINE CiuB.—The No. for 
January 1911 (Vol. xxx. No. 1) appears under the direction of a 
new Editor. Professor Carlo Ratti, who has so long and so ably 
edited the ‘ Rivista,’ is succeeded by Signor Walther Laeng. The 
‘Rivista’ retains its familiar blue cover, but has been increased in 
size, and is now printed with two columns on a page. We wish 
the new Editor every success. 

‘ALPINE JOURNAL, No. 190, November 1910, Errata.—Page 
348, line 29, for ‘look’ read ‘took’; page 349, line 31, for ‘ by 
Zermatt aréte ’ read ‘ by the Z’Mutt aréte.’ 
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THe Sautoro Pass. 
' By T. G. LONGSTAFF. 


HOUGH the old ferocious antagonism between centrist 
and eccentric climbers is almost a thing of the past 
in the Alps, yet the mountaineer whose opportunities lead 
him further afield is certain, sooner or later, to analyse the 
pleasures of his craft along the same old lines. To one the 
conquest of some great virgin peak appeals. To another the 
seeing of new mountains and valleys and the finding of new 
routes across the ranges suffices. But in High Asia the former 
is so absurdly fatiguing, that the confirmed Himalayan 
traveller is very sure, sooner or later, to surrender himself 
entirely to the charms of the latter. There is another not 
unimportant consideration. The capture of a single big 
peak requires special supplies and outfit and either Alpine 
guides or other well-tramed companions, in other words, 
a large party and a long purse. Now the Alpine-trained 
mountaineer who confines himself to wandering, more impres- 
sively known nowadays as exploration, is capable of going 
anywhere in reason in the Himalaya accompanied only by 
natives, if their confidence is gained at the outset and they 
are properly treated. 
Such a plan of campaign gives greater esdeih of movement, 
adds immensely to the pleasure of the trip by removing the 
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moral obligation to accomplish great deeds, and considerably 
relieves the financial situation. 

In my opinion the Karakoram Range offers but a very 
unpromising field for the mountaineer. Pioneer Peak is still 
the highest actual summit which has been gained, and I know 
of no giant whose accessibility has been reported on so favour- 
ably as has that of Kamet or Gurla Mandhata. 

My tale then is that of a mountaimeer trying to turn explorer, 
and there are no climbing achievements to chronicle. But 
the eastern section of the Karakoram is still so little known 
that a few notes on it cannot fail to be of interest to readers 
of the ALPINE JOURNAL. 

East of the Baltoro basin the main waterparting of the 
Karakoram has never been attained, much less crossed, by 
any European, until the Karakoram Pass itself is reached. 
In this region there is still an area of some three or four thousand 
square miles which has never been entered by any European 
and the mapping of which is still quite conjectural. Native 
report and tradition, however, indicate the former existence 
of a passage in this direction from Baltistan to Yarkand known 
as the Saltoro Pass, and it was to find this that I set myself 
in the summer of 1909. So little known was the country to 
the north that in 1907 Burrard wrote ‘ there is no more likely 
spot than this for great undiscovered peaks to be existing.’ 

Vigne attempting to find the Saltoro Pass from the South 
in 1885: Henry Strachey who penetrated a few miles up the 
Siachen glacier in 1848: Havward who discovered the source 
of the Yarkand river in 1868: and Younghusband seeking 
the Saltoro Pass from the north in 1889, are the travellers 
who have pushed furthest into this almost Arctic wilderness 
of mountains. 

Following native report and Vigne’s deductions and with 
the help of the Indian Survey map, Arthur Neve of Srinagar, 
Morris Slingsby of the 56th Rifles F.F.,and I, found our way 
over the Saltoro Pass (18,200 ft.) on June 15, 1909, thereby 
crossing what was supposed to be the main divide of the 
eastern Karakoram. On the further side, after four days of 
continuous glacier travel, we found ourselves on the largest 
glacier any of us had ever seen. The plane-table gave it a 
width of three miles, and 28 miles of 1t was roughly sketched 
in, neither the upper nor the lower hmit of it being in 
view. 

Working from Nubra in the following September, mainly 
owing to the assistance afforded me by the presence of the 
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Joint Commissioner, Captain D. G. Oliver, I was able to 
prove that this huge ice-field was merely the upper portion 
of the Siachen glacier. In short this glacier instead of having 
a length of twenty-one miles must now be credited with about 
forty-five miles and take the first place amongst known glaciers 
of Asia. 

This huge ice-stream is fed on the north from a chain of very 
lofty peaks which constitute the true water-parting between 
India and Central Asia. Geological indications point to their 
direct continuity with the Gusherbrum chain, which has been 
shown by the Duke of the Abruzzi’s expedition to consist 
largely of various forms of limestone. But it was not until 
July 2, a fortnight after recrossing the Saltoro Pass, when 
with Morris Shngsby I stood on the crest of Rgyong La 
(18,700 ft.) more than thirty miles to the south, that I realised 
the great elevation of this new group of peaks. My original 
observations gave to the highest peak an altitude in excess of 
that of Everest. But if an error of two miles in the position 
assigned to the peak be granted, and such an error is, for 
various reasons extremely probable, the observed altitude 
will be 27,610 feet. This value has therefore been adopted 
for the present. Full details on this subject will be found in 
the ‘Geographical Journal’ for June 1910 (Vol. 35, p. 682). 

Neve had to turn homewards on June 27. Slingsby and I 
continued our exploration of the several glacier valleys at the 
head of the Saltoro river. The problem of escaping from 
this cul-de-sac into Nubra was solved by Slingsby, and on 
July 12 we crossed the Saltoro range from north to south by 
an entirely new pass, the Chulung La (18,300 feet), having 
great trouble with crevasses on the south side, and only clearing 
the glacier at 8.45 pm. This was technically a more difticult 
affair than the Saltoro Pass, and Slingsby’s success in bringing 
over thirty coolies and all our baggage was a remarkable 
achievement. 

However, our visit to Nubra early in August was a great 
disappointment as regards weather, which we found to be just 
as unsettled as in the rest of the Karakoram at this season. 
Chunglung Peak (25,170 feet) appeared to be accessible, and 
is easy of approach once the Nubra villages are reached— 
about six weeks from London. The local people are Buddhists 
and make excellent porters. 

The last six weeks of my trip were spent with Captain D. G. 
Oliver and can easily be followed on the map. Though the 
country traversed was extremely interesting to me, the interest 
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is scarcely ‘ Alpine.’ Nevertheless I look upon the exploration 
of the great Remo glaciers as the most interesting piece of 
work in all High Asia which at the present time is politically 
accessible to the mountain explorer. 


Note. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Sella and Dr. de Filippi I have 
recently had the opportunity of examining a photograph 
taken by the former on June 22, 1909, from about 20,100 ft. 
near the Sella Pass shown on the Duke of the Abruzzi’s map. 
The distant ranges to the South East are dominated, as noted 
by Dr. de Filippi in his paper read before the R.G.S. on 
November 21 last, by a very lofty snow peak. If this be 
compared with my photographs of Teram Kangri taken from 
the South, a marked resemblance will be observed in the form 
and relationship of the peaks shown in both, and I think it 
can be shown fairly conclusively that the two mountains are 
identical. These photographs, including that kindly presented 
by Mr. Sella, are in the Map Room collection of the R.G:S. 
Though Mr. Sella was, of course, quite ignorant of the fact that, 
by a curious coincidence, this peak had been observed from 
the South a few days earlier, he obviously suspected its impor- 
tance, for he recorded an angle of 121° E. by prismatic compass. 
The magnetic variation was found by Marchese Negrotto 
to be 5° K., and the true bearing is therefore 116°. If my 
location of Teram Kangri be accepted as correct, the true 
bearing should have been 117°—a remarkably close agreement. 
Mr. Sella’s point of observation is at an angle of 90° with 
my own. The true horizontal mid-line in the print has been 
deduced from the known positions and altitudes of Gusherbrum 
IJ. and III. and of Hidden Peak, all of which appear in the 
photograph. The focal length of the camera is twelve inches, 
and again assuming my location of Teram Kangri to be correct 
and its distance to be therefore 344 miles as nearly as can be 
measured, the highest point in the photograph works out at 
just over 27,000 feet. This is a good approximation, when the 
numerous possible sources of error involved in such a method 
are taken into account, with the 27,610 feet with which I 
credited the peak, and affords a very welcome piece of additional 
evidence. But it must be quite obvious that my results are 
merely tentative and are in sad need of confirmation by some 
properly qualified surveyors. 
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THREE WEEKS’ CAMPING-OUT IN THE ANDES, 
By WALTER LARDEN. 


II. 


WILL now continue my narrative. Dr. Helbling’s second 
attempt failed; for a violent wind came on, and he was 
obliged to descend, having nearly suffered from frostbite. 

When the weather had quieted down, he set off again for his 
slecping place, while I went for a day’s ramble, with two objects 
in view. One was to find where we ought to have camped; 
and the other was to get photographs of Tupungato. 

We had camped by the stream that runs from about S.W. 
to the point 11,850. I now went up the other branch 
that runs from 8. by E. to the same point—(seeing my 
one condor, at 200 yards distance, on the way)—and then 
turned up the first valley to my right, towards the 8.W. 
by S. or so. It was soon evident that it was up this 
valley that we should have camped, as the great N.W. 
aréte * of Tupungato, spoken of before as affording an obvious 
route up, is far more accessible from this valley than from 
that which we had chosen. Crossing the stream, I mounted 
a ridge on the other side, and advanced along this towards 
Tupungato until I reached a sort of head from which I had a 
magnificent view of the N.E. face* of the mountain. It 
was @ striking sight. The whole glacier that descended from 
the mountain was broken into penitentes, as were also the 
ice-patches lying on the side of my ridge. I had thought that 
Dr. Helbling would get up this time. The day had begun 
well, and I could see clearly how easy a route up the N.W. 
arcte afforded. But wind had now come on, and mist was 
beginning to cover the mountain. I hurried up with my 
photography, but I only just managed to get the actual 
summit in (it is the rocky lump to the left)f before the top 
became invisible. For 4 time I stood there impressed much 
by the extraordinary solitude of the place; and then I had to 
hurry back. No one knew where I was, and even Dr. Helbling 
(the only one capable of mountain walking) could not have 
searched in the dark. I came late back to camp, guided for the 


* See note at the end of this article. 
{ I am here assuming that the illustration is reproduced. 
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last bit by the cheery light of the fire. Dr. Helbling had failed, 
a3 I feared; the terrible wind had beaten him when only 
some 100 metres below the summit. Thus ended our stay 
near Tupungato. The mountain remained unclimbed; but 
we had at least learned how it should be attacked another time. 


Our next aim was to visit the glacier region at the head of 
the Rio del Plomo valley ; a region, I may say, far more worth 
visiting than the higher parts of the Tupungato valley where 
we had spent a week —unless indeed Tupungato, an unin- 
teresting mountain in itself, be considered a worthy objective 
on account of its height. 

In our first day we reached the mouth of the Rio de las 
Taguas, and made our halt there. Moving on next day we 
came in an hour or so to a remarkable hot spring. This, like 
those at Inca, was highly charged with dissolved limestone and 
salts. The limestone was deposited in a fan-shaped sheet that 
abutted on the flood-bed of the main-river, and over this 
flowed the salt and bitter water. Dense masses of the usual 
dark green, rush-like grass surrounded the spring, and the 
water, near the source, was full of slimy weed. 

Dr. Helbling and Ambrosio had stayed behind for survey 
purposes ; another arriero had been sent back to Inca for food, 
and the third, with the rest of the mules, was soon far ahead 
of me as I stayed at the springs to photograph ; so that, when 
I moved on again, I was quite alone. I soon found myself in 
rather a ludicrous fix, due to my lack of knowledge of this 
mule work. I got on to the edge of the flat valley bottom. 
To my night ran the river, so powerful that I was extremely 
doubtful as to whether it could be forded; and a little way 
on ahead this stream swept the base of vertical conglomerate 
cliffs, so that further advance along the margin was impossible. 
An exceedingly forbidding gulley to my left led up to a higher 
level above the cliffs. My mule refused the river; my mule 
refused the gulley. I studied its face, but could not deter- 
mine, from its reserved and expressionless aspect, whether 
the animal was merely ‘cussed,’ or whether it was wisely 
rejecting what would lead to disaster. I felt absurdly helpless. 
An hour elapsed, and I began to fear that Dr. Helbhng and 
Ambrosio had passed me by on some higher route that I had 
looked for and failed to find. However, after 14 hours the 
two came up. I had been right not to force the mule to ford 
the mver. Ambrosio pronounced it impassable. We had to 
dismount; and so, leading them by the reins and urging 
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them on from behind, managed to get our animals up the 
gulley mentioned above. 

We were aiming at the left bank of the Rio del Plomo, and 
accordingly, being on the right bank of the Taguas river, had 
to cross this. We found later that it should have been crossed 
opposite the hot springs, where it was much divided. Our 
present crossing, a little below the mouth of the Toscas branch, 
was decidedly sensational; but, as usual, Ambrosio managed 
it very cleverly, taking the worst part in a direction slanting 
down-stream so as to lessen the side-pressure on the mules. 

We finally camped (at about 12,000 ft. ?) high up on the left 
bank of the Rio del Plomo. A better place would have been on 
the right bank, on which side we could have got quite close 
to the glacier. On our side we were cut off from further advance, 
about 1 hour or 14 hours below the glacier, by a shoulder that 
could only be passed on foot. The stream near our camp 
could be forded before 10 a.m. or so, but not later on in 
the day. 

Next day we climbed this shoulder, and I took a panoramic 
view. 

The day after I went off alone on foot to examine the glacier. 
It is composed of two main branches that jom a little way above 
their common end. One descends from the W., and is 
very long; its head lies in névé-fields fed by a group of 
mountains; but I had not time to get among these. The 
other branch, which I should call the main branch, and which 
descends on the whole from the N.N.W., is shorter and wider ; 
and it does not take long to get on to a high hummock between 
the two branches, where one finds oneself in the presence of the 
fine circle of mountains that feed this shorter branch. 

The combined glacier formed of these two branches ends up 
in @ very curious way. Barring the moraine-covered sides, the 
ice is clean until close to the end. But here there stretches a 
band of moraine mght across. This moraine has, as usual, 
protected the ice, and therefore a cross ridge has been formed. 
The result is that if you descend the glacier (among the clumsily 
formed penitentes), when you get near to the end you come 
into a hollow; and in the front of you, extending from side to 
side of the glacier, rises a ridge of moraine-covered ice that 
cuts off all view down the valley. Mounting this, you look 
down dirty ice-cliffs, from the base of which issues the river. 

How this cross-bar of moraine conies there I could notsee. I 
had to suppose that it was an accumulation of débris covered by 
ice higher up and melted out lower down. But the abruptness 
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~ with ‘which it occurs is perplexing. I saw no reason to 
suppose that it was a case of deflected lateral moraine.* 

My first day I went a little way up the W. branch, and 
one of my photos shows, though on a disappointingly small 
scale, the penitentes into which it and a tributary of it are 
broken. The chief work of my second day was to get a pano- 
ramic view from the hummock, between the two branches of 
the glacier, of which [ have already spoken. 

The mountains of this group would evidently give unlimited 
work for climbers; but they suggested the need for porters 
and for guides who could cut steps in ice; even Dr. Helbling 
did not attempt them single-handed. 

Another day I examined and photographed some typical 
conglomerate cliffs, and also some curious saline springs that 
occurred some way below our camp. Perhaps these last are 
worth describing. 

Cropping out of the conglomerate cliffs that fringed the flat 
shingle-covered flood-bed of the river were some lower cliffs 
of a white rock that was as hard as marble when freshly broken, 
but weathered into a white, somewhat saline, powder after 
sufficient exposure to the air. From the base of these spread 
a fan-shaped tract some 800 yards long, discoloured by saline 
deposits and ferric-hydrate, that ended on one of the branches 
of the nver. This tract was pitted all over with holes from 
8 or 4 ft. across and 14 ft. deep to 12 ft. across and 5 or 6 ft. 
deep, some of which contained saline water that gave off 
bubbles of gas. And each pit had an overflow channel from 
its lower lip. (‘ Lower’ refers to the slight slope of the valley 
bottom.) Though none were full when we were there, it was 
evident that the pits and channels had been formed by the 
welling up of saline water; and that the material of the white 
cliffs was the source of the salts. 

Of our descent to a camp at the hot springs (in the course 
of which we saw two guanacos), and of our ascent of the mild 
Cerro Rotondo, I will say nothing; +t but will pass on to our 
expedition up the valley of the Rio de las Toscas (which 
valley our arrieros called the ‘ cajon de estoca’) to visit the 
mojon (or boundary mark) at its head. If the Boundary 


* Nevertheless, 1t may have been. 

ft At the hot springs it felt relatively warm at night, and 
Dr, Helbling slept outside the tent. Yet in the morning there was 
cat-ice over the saline water that had, somewhat higher up, issued 
warm from the spring! 
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Commissioners mark rightly the height of the pass called the 
Port. del Morado, then this mojon, which stands higher on the 
ridge, is about 16,500 ft. above the sea. 

From the hot springs we sent back, for good, one of our men 
with some of the mules and baggage, and so moved more easily. 
Our camp that night was in a region more God-forsaken than 
any we had seen yet; we were at the extreme limit even of 
the thorny scrub (which by the way was always cuerno de cabra 
and yareta, not acerillo, higher up), and so were this time short 
of fuel. In a small dry gulley where we took refuge there 
were, for the first time, unmistakable evidences of the former 
presence of the Boundary Commission; for we found a large 
number of empty wine bottles. 

Setting off next day we left on our right a valley headed by 
an inviting-looking snow group, and at last saw before us the 
final branch of the stream that was headed by the ridge over 
which passes the Port. del Morado, and on which stood our 
mojon. 

What a scene it was, and how one realised that here, even 
in the height of summer, death from cold would grip the belated 
wanderer! Even at noon the stream ran as a white ribbon, 
water gurgling under ice; and at 4 p.m. there was not much 
more water to be seen. And this although, save for bristling 
ice-patches here and there, the valley was one of bare rock or 
débris that must have absorbed readily the powerful radiation 
of the sun. (I may say here that, in the cold and dry air of 
these high regions, we found no inconvenience from the sun ; 
even with a cap on it was quite endurable.) 

When we judged the mojon to be about 1 hour from us, Dr. 
Helbling and I set off on foot. We passed through one of the 
patches of bladelike penitentes of which I have already spoken, 
and soon gained the ridge. Here, at 16,500 ft. or so, there was 
no sign of permanent snow. Nay, more; to the W.S.W. of 
us lay a great mound, to the top, or nearly to the top, of which 
we saw that one could have climbed practically without leaving 
scree or rock or shale. Yet this was undoubtedly the 22,000 ft. 
Tupungato! I have elsewhere questioned the validity of the 
expression ‘the snow line,’ and will not repeat myself; 1 
will only point out that we were higher than much of the big 
glacier region that heads the Rio del Plomo valley. 


That day virtually ended my time in the mountains. Return- 
ing to our camp and sleeping there once more, we set off the 
following morning for Puente del Inca; and, forcing the pace, 
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reached it in two days. There I stayed for some eight days, 
and made a few interesting expeditions on mules. (Dr. Helb- 
ling set off for one of his favourite excursions. He was for 
some 34 hours alone on the ice, and had to stamp his feet, to 
keep off frostbite, all through a night! I was indeed no well- 
matched companion for a man of such endurance.) One day 
a large party of us mounted to the side of a glacier that descends 
from Aconcagua; Dr. Schiller gave the height reached as 5000 
metres (about 16,400 ft.). From a strange account of this 
expedition that I saw later in a Chilian newspaper, I anticipate 
the growth of a legend that ‘On February —th, 1909, a German 
gentleman with his daughter and niece nearly succeeded in 
reaching the summit of Aconcagua ;’ for in this account there 
was no mention of the rest of the party nor of the fact that 
mules were used all the way. 

On two other days I saw a fresh type of the desolation of the 
Andes ; enormous rounded hillsides and ridges of bare, red, hard 
earth. It is no doubt the aridity that causes this desolation 
and this rapid degradation of the mountains. With more water, 
vegetation would grow, and then its roots would exercise & 
binding influence. And, once the vegetation got a start, 
there would be less sand for the wind to sport with; and the 
burying of grass and scrub under wind-drifted sand, which 
now is so noticeable, would cease. 


I fear that mine was a very tame expedition. But I venture 
to think that it does really contain something of interest for 
climbers, since it indicates how the Andes may be explored 
(as Drs. Helbling, Reichert, and Schiller and others do explore 
them) at moderate expense. 

My share of the expenses of the three weeks (and we had more 
mules than would be needed had not heavy and bulky sur- 
veying instruments been taken) was £45. 

Assume now that I had been younger (say between 30 and 40) 
and stronger, and that I had had with me sleeping gear (I will 
just suggest eiderdown or warm fur as a basis) lighter and 
warmer than that which Dr. Helbling had, I think that I may 
fairly say that, had there been better luck as regards wind- 
conditions, I might, at this moderate cost, have climbed Tupun- 
gato and perhaps some other big peak, and have explored to 
some extent the Rio del Plomo glacier region. And, for less, I 
might have climbed Aconcagua and Tolorsa. 

I understood that at Puente del Inca one can get into touch 
with two men who are more or less trained guides. If one 
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added to the above a suitable additional sum for the hire of 
these, the chances of doing some real climbs would be much 
increased. 

The main points to be considered are the following : 

1. The hire of mules and men. Here one must ‘ know the 
ropes. At the hotel they were asking $1 (1s. 9d.) per hour ; 
but we paid only $14 per 24 hours ! 

2. The commissariat. 

8. The possibility of joining some old hands. 

4, The question of clothing and sleeping-gear. 

In all these matters I think that I can either give some 
useful hints and information, or can put people in the way of 
obtaining the same. I shall be very glad to answer to the 
_ best of my ability any questions that may be sent to me. 


Note.—My compass, balanced for the Northerly dip of England, 
jammed badly in these regions, which lie of course south of the 
aclinic line, and have Southerly dip. For this reason, and possibly 
because of the presence of magnetic rocks, I cannot feel sure of the 
bearings that I have given. It is only right to say that, in my 
notes taken at the time, I had spoken of the ‘ W. aréte,’ and of the 
‘N. face,’ of Tupungato; and that it was subsequent study of the 
Chilian map that caused me to alter these into the ‘N.W. aréte’ 
and the ‘N.E. face.’ 


Mixor Rock CLimMBs FROM COURMAYEUR. 


By CLAUDE WILSON. 


OME years ago it was my fortune—good or bad—to record 
among the * New Expeditions’ in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ 

one or two minor rock climbs in the neighbourhood of Cour- 
mayeur. I did this in simple-mindedness and good faith, 
without the slightest shadow of a notion that a vigilant 
editor would consequently attempt to exact the promise of 
& paper upon these and neighbouring climbs. But after some 
sparring the promise was given—chictly to avoid controversy— 
for the idea of fulfilling it was at that time never seriously 
considered. I felt that the matter would shortly be forgotten, 
and that at any rate it would be easy to escape, as indeed I 
have several times done, by a simple and truthful statement 
that I was as yet insufficiently equipped. But the subject had 
perhaps already taken hold of me, and it certainly has grown 
upon me since: and while, as opportunity offered, some little 
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additional topographical knowledge was gained, I became 
increasingly aware of the interesting climbing to be had on 
the seldom visited ridges which descend from the frontier 
backbone into the Val Veni, and the Italian Val Ferret. Con- 
sequently when in July 1910 the Editor, having discovered 
our retreat, sent to Courmayeur a reminder of what had been 
so lightly undertaken, I felt that, should weather and snow 
interfere with the more ambitious programme which I, in con- 
junction with my associates, the ex-secretaries, Wicks, Bradby, 
and Wills, had sketched out, my personal desires would coincide 
with the suggestion that we should explore those areas with 
which we were ag yet unacquainted. And for this purpose 
the weather last July was only too accommodating, providing 
fresh snowfalls about every third day, and abundant avalanches 
upon the higher mountains during each of the intervening 
periods. Often enough indeed the conditions were too bad for 
any climbing at all; yet there were many days when the rocks 
on these South-facing buttresses were in fairly good condition 
up to about 11,000 feet, while the higher peaks were still 
blocked with freshly fallen snow. This is a state of things not 
infrequently encountered at Courmayeur ; and, as they become 
better known, some of the minor peaks and passes will perhaps 
become popular expeditions. At the present time however 
there are plenty of interesting climbs on the dozen ridges which 
descend on the Itahan side of the Mont Blanc group, wholly 
neglected by climbers and quite unknown to almost all the 
guides of the valley. Strange as it may seem, it is certainly 
true that not one in a hundred of the guides, porters, and 
tourists, who ¢o up and down between the Co! du Géant and 
Mont Fréty are aware of the good climbing to be had on the 
Aiguille de la Brenva, so conspicuous on one side,—while not 
one in a thousand knows anything whatever about Jetoula, 
which is equally striking on the other; and, if ndges go bold 
and so close to the great highway can escape observation, 
it is not to be wondered at that those which le further afield 
should remain comparatively or wholly unknown. 

This 1s not perhaps the place for any remarks on Courmayeur 
as a mountaineering centre in general; but, though it is the 
favourite resort of a few mountaineers, its exceptionally favour- 
able position seems to be hardly sufficiently appreciated. The 
whole of the Italian side of the Mont Blanc range is of course 
available, and, by sleeping out a single night, not onlv are 
many of the northern summits, the Requin, the Midi, and the 
Bionnassay for instance, brought within reach, but many 
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peaks in other groups,—those enclosing the Val Grisanche and 
the Val de Rhémes,* and the Northern spur of the Eastern 
Graians f may also be included. And indeed, though the 
expeditions are in many cases rather long ones, the list of well- 
known ascents which may be made from Courmayeur without 
sleeping out at all is exceptionally large. The Rutor is easily 
ascended or traversed in a day, if one drives to La Thuille in 
the night.¢ The Trélatéte, the Géant, the Jorasses, the 
Triolet, and many other peaks, may be climbed in a fairly long 
day, while the Tour Ronde § and one or two other points on 
the frontier may be traversed. Mont Blanc has been ascended 
direct in a day more than once by the Déme glacier, and the 
same might be done by the Brenva route in exceptionally good 
conditions of weather and snow.|| But this expedition is not 
one to be lightly undertaken. 

And then in addition to the big things, there are the lesser 
expeditions in great profusion and variety which form the 
subject of the present paper, affording interesting and 


* On July 9, 1905, the writer, with J. H. Wicks and KE. H. F. 
Bradby, left Courmayeur for Fornet in the Val Grisanche. They 
ascended the Bec d’Ivergnan on the 10th, and returned to Cour- 
mayeur the same evening. 

f On July 23, 1893, the writer with J. H. Wicks, and G. H. Morse 
left Courmayeur for Dégioz. They ascended the Grivola on the 
24th, and slept at the Col du Géant on the 25th. | 

t On July 27, 1901, the writer, with E. H. F. Bradby, T. L. 
Kesteven and H. Rey, left Courmayeur (driving) at 3.25 a.m. and 
arrived at La Thuille at 5.30. They traversed the Rutor, and 
descended the Val Grisanche to Livrogne. One of the party hurt 
his knee on the descent, and Livrogne was not reached till a late 
hour : otherwise it would have been easy to drive to Courmayeur 
the same evening, even with so late a start. 

§ On July 30, 1905, the writer, with J. H. Wicks and E. H. F. 
Bradby, left Courmayeur at 2.30 A.M. Proceeding by way of the 
Col du Géant they traversed a portion of the frontier ridge between 
it and the Col d’Entréves, whence they crossed over the Tour Ronde 
to the Col of that name and regained Courmayeur by way of the 
Brenva Glacier. 

|| On July 28, 1904, the writer, with J. H. Wicks, and E. H. F. 
Bradby, left Courmayeur by moonlight at 8.20 p.m. They crossed 
the Col de la Brenva, and slept at the Grand Mulets on the 29th. . 
It would have been possible to complete the ascent of Mont Blanc 
and sleep at the Vallot Refuge. Some remarks on this expedition 
will be found in this number of the Alpine Journal under the 
heading ‘ Proceedings of the Alpine Club.’ 
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sometimes first-rate climbing and views surpassed by none in 
any portion of the great chain of the Alps. 

It will be urged perhaps, by those qualified to speak, that 
these minor expeditions lack the one merit that should attach 
to minor climbs: they do not make short days. In this 
connection one must remember that the actual height of most 
of these points is roughly the same as that of the Chamonix 
Aiguilles ; but indeed many of them make longer days than 
peaks which are much higher. But long days out are not so 
dreadful as some climbers think. Nearly twenty years ago I 
ventured to state an opinion, that in a day’s climbing the 
hours before 8 a.m. hardly seem to count; and though in 
later years we have often made a much earlier start than I 
had then experience of, I see no reason to modify this view. 
Of course one will not contemplate such things until the days 
of training are accomplished ; but lantern work on a footpath 
is easy and not unpleasant, and there is nothing more delightful 
than walking up towards great mountains in the stillness and 
coolness of a moonlight night, a joy compared with which the 
chilly charms of a bivouac are tame. Moreover by starting 
early one often gets up a mountain on a fine day, and avoids 
the disappointment of returning empty-handed from a hut, 
One avoids too the unpleasantness of being rudely awakened 
from one’s slumber, for one does not go to bed; and above all, 
one avoids deadly sensations associated with the ascent of 
interminable zigzags in the heat of a blazing sun. A fine day 
may be enjoyed climbing on the mountains or basking in the 
valleys, but it 1s wasted in walking up a zigzag. How it is 
that huts are overcrowded I don’t know. Personally I feel 
an aversion to a night within their walls, only exceeded by my 
dread of the process involved in approaching them from the 
valley. I can yet vividly remember my sensations when 
ascending, thirty years ago, to the Cabane d’Orny, after lunch 
at Orsiéres, and again only last year, when having lunched at 
Courmayeur and motored down to Villeneuve, we walked up 
the Char road to Dégioz. Bradby and I, who were far behind 
Wicks and Wills, put our heads under the spout of a cattle 
trough and obtained thereby some temporary relief, while our 
heads hissed like red-hot pokers under a tap. I used to think 
that in this matter I must be peculiar, and concealed through 
shame my weakness, but I have occasionally heard remarks 
which seem to show that I have not always been alone in silent 
suffering. At any rate, dining at Dégioz, it was gratifying to 
hear Wills, who was always far in front, remark that at one 
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time on the way up he wondered if he were actually going to 
die. Even if one starts fairly early in the day, the ascent to a 
hut is to me generally a trying experience, but it will probably 
be admitted that to start after lunch is to court needless 
suffering. Why it should be that the consumption of whole- 
some nourishment, amid reasonably comfortable surroundings, 
should be productive of seemingly unmerited distress is not a 
matter to be discussed in these pages, but rather at a meeting 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, where the gatherings are 
quite free from any element of gaiety, and where painful 
subjects are debated in an atmosphere of appropriate gloom. 

Some apology is due for the foregoing digression, but we 
have often been asked why we so seldom sleep in huts and 
make long days by starting before midnight. ‘The game is 
worth the candle, that is why ; and I wonder that the practice 
is not more common. 

And now, to proceed to the matter with which this paper 
should deal, the best method, though a dull one, will probably 
be to take the ridges serratum from the Col de la Seigne to the 
Col Ferret, and to give a few details as to each; and a pre- 
liminary word may perhaps be said as to the general lie of the 
range in reference to the compass points. One gets so accus- 
tomed to looking at the excellent picture pourtrayed on the 
Imfeld-Kurz map that it is sometimes difficult to remember 
that the main direction of the watershed runs roughly South- 
East and North-West, and not due East and West; and, as the 
buttresses we are about to discuss run roughly at right angles 
from the line of the frontier ridge, their main lie is not due 
North and South as one is apt to fancy. 

Beginning then at the Col de la Seigne, the Pyramides 
Caleaires are the first minor peaks that confront us. They 
are very seldom climbed but, were they not so far away, would 
be as popular for short days as are the peaks of the Petits 
Charmoz from the Montenvers. Of the Aiguille d’Estellette on 
the East aréte of the Aiguille des Glaciers I can say little. It 
is many years since we were near it, and though it can be easily 
ascended, there may perhaps be good climbs to be found upon 
it. Two named points appear upon the Trélatete ridge, but 
they offer no attractions to the climber. 

East of the great valley of the Miage, however, each buttress 
presents peaks of more or less interest, and in most cases there 
is a sentinel quite close to the valley, which would long ago 
have attracted notice in districts where the great height of 
sublime neighbours had not so dwarfing an effect. Many of - 
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these lower points present a red colouring, and the epithet 
‘Rouge’ has for very many years been attached to some of 
them: and, in finding names for some previously unnamed 
points, this principle has been further atilised. 

On the Brouillard ridge, Mont Brouillard is, like the Aiguille 
Blanche de Pétéret, beyond the scope of a paper on minor 
climbs. It is a long affair and should be attacked from the 
Sella Hut. Not so however the Aiguilles Rouges du Brouillard. 
They can be taken directly from Courmayeur, and there is 
plenty of climbing to be had upon them. If one walks down 
the main road from Courmayeur, as far as the first bridge, and 
thence looks North-West to the left of the Chétif, a striking rock 
ridge with about a dozen sharply cut pinnacles and gaps will be 
seen peeping over the Col de Chécruit. These are the Aiguilles 
Rouges du Brouillard. How many of these points have heen 
climbed I cannot say, but probably the highest of each group, 
(North and South) has been reached.* The lower slopes are easy 
from the Glacier de Miage, and that is the right route by which 
to approach them. From the Brouillard side they are scaleable 
only by the way of stone-raked couloirs. In our only expedi- 
tion on this ridge, we attacked it from the southern end, and 
went over as many points as time allowed for without reaching 
the South summit ; but the traverse of the entire ridge, which 
we had in contemplation, would probably be too big an affair 
for a single day out from Courmayeur, though in this expedi- 
tion we lost much time from lack of the simple knowledge 
that the East face is difficult—the West easy—and the ridge 
route unduly long. 

The Innominata buttress has three peaks on it, the highest, 
the Innominata itself, being from the Brouillard side merely a 
grind to a view-point. The Aiguille Joseph-Croux looks easy if 
attacked from the North-West, but like its higher neighbour, is 
probably unclimbable from the Fresnay side.f The summit of 
the Aiguille du Chatelet is easy of access from the North, and 
possibly inaccessible from the South, where the rocks are slabby 
and not very attractive, but perhaps worth exploring when 
other things won’t go. We have not ascended any of these 
peaks, but have twice been to the plateau below the little Glacier 
du Chatelet, and have crossed thence the Fresnay Glacier, 


* Mr. H. O. Jones, who takes an especial interest in the Brouillard 
Ridge, has failed to trace any record of their ascent. 

{ I have recently been told that the first ascent of the Aiguille 
Joseph Croux was made from the Fresnay side. 
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from the South-East foot of the precipice of Joseph Croux, 
to a little pass which may appropriately be called the Col du 
Fauteuil, whence one can descend into the Fauteuil des Alle- 
mands. The passage of the Fresnay is full of interest; the 
couloir on the East side of the Col is amusing; the well-known, 
but not too easily found, route down from the Fauteuil is always 
amazing, especially in view of the fact that sheep are somehow 
got up and down it; the views one obtains are varied and 
glorious; and the whole expedition makes one of the most 
attractive minor excursions in the Alps. 

On the Great Pétéret ridge which comes next, the Aiguille 
Blanche is quite beyond my scope—and the Dames Anglaises 
not jess so. But if ever we were to think of attacking these 
formidable pinnacles, we should I think sleep on the Chatelet 
plateau, and approach them by the couloir which leads from the 
Fresnay basin to the gap between them and the Aiguille Noire 
de Pétéret. This last-named peak is also perhaps beyond the 
range of minor expeditions, but though parties climbing it 
invariably sleep at a gite in the Fauteuil, there is no reason 
why it should not be climbed directly from Courmayeur. 
The best route up it‘ perhaps not very easy to find, but if 
found, the climbing is for the most part easy. The mountain 
has a bad reputation for falling stones, often dislodged by 
chamois, in the couloir leading up from the Fauteuil, and it 
is doubtless wise to do this part of the climb unroped. Wicks, 
Morse, and I went up it in 1893, with Emile Rey, who yelled 
lustily before we reached the rocks, to frighten any chamois 
away, and who, except at one awkward slab, where he threw 
a rope down to us one by one, declined to rope the party at all, 
on the ground that on so easy a mountain the rope was a 
needless encumbrance. We did not quite share his view, 
and insisted on roping before commencing the descent. It is 
characteristic of Rey’s great confidence, not only in himself 
but also in those whose capacities he had gauged, that in his 
latter years he so often adopted a course which eventually 
contributed to his own death.* Whether this peak will ever 
be climbed by any other route than the South-East aréte and 
the adjacent portion of the South face is very doubtful, but 
that a rock so steep and so striking should possess a route so 
easy is strange. 

South of the Aiguille Noire, the ridge branches to enclose the 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xvii. p. 561, 
VOL. XXV.—NO. CXCII. LL 
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Fauteuil des Allemands, on each side of which rises a sentinel, 
both well named from the prevailing colour of the rock, Mont 
Rouge (West) and Mont Noir (East) de Pétéret. In 1905 we 
had been struck with the apparent inaccessibility from most 
pointe of Mont Rouge, and we incidentally discovered that 
it had not been climbed. Accordingly we attacked it by 
what appeared to be the most promising route, and what, per- 
haps, is the only possible one, the South or South-West aréte, 
and went up its steep but fairly easy rocks, on which some grass 
grows almost to the summit, without any idea that anything 
very wonderful was being done, or that we were unwittingly 
doing an injury to anyone else. But the following year, 
at the Montenvers, a curious incident occurred. An Italian 
gentleman, after eyeing us for some time, came up and said in 
English: ‘ You are the gentlemen who have robbed me of 
Mont Rouge. For three years I have examined him and photo- 
graphed him from every point of view, and this year I came 
to Courmayeur to try and climb him by the South-West aréte. 
And then I am told that last year some Englishmen have 
been up him. I congratulate you.’ 

The summit of Mont Noir de Pétéret can easily be reached 
from the head of the couloir between it and the Aicuille Noire. 
But a fine expedition, hitherto unmade, would be an attempt 
from the Fauteuil by the South aréte, and it maz; also perhaps 
be possible to reach this aréte from the right bank of the Brenva 
Glacier, a footpath from Pertud leading to the rocks where 
such an attempt might commence. 

On the Tour Ronde ridge which forms the left bank of the 
Brenva Glacier, rise two peaks. The upper one, called Pic de 
la Brenva (8510), has been climbed perhaps two or three 
times and is best approached from the Col du Geant by way 
of the Col d’Entréves, whence the climb by the North ridge is 
short and easy. We hoped to have tried it by the South aréte 
last year, but circumstances prevented the attempt and we 
contented ourselves with the easy route. The climb, if 
possible, would probably be difficult. 

The Aiguille dela Brenva (8207) is aremarkably fine rock. As 
seen on a clear day from the Col du Géant route, it is so dwarfed 
by the higher peaks of the Pétéret as to be hardly noticeable, 
but with a background of cloud its sheer face and bold outline 
is most striking. The first ascent was only made some ten 
or twelve years ago, but it has since become a fairly popular 
climb, the route being by the West buttress and the South 
aréte. There is just one bit of difliculty, and the rest is 
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pleasant scrambling. All parties come down by the way 
they go up, but there is a much better way down by the 
North-West face whence the foot of the cliff is reached with- 
out serious difficulty, and the remainder of the descent effected 
on the snow. 

Directly North of the summit is a splendid ridge of great rock 
teeth, some few of which have I believe been ascended, but a tre- 
mendous and sheer drop, just South of the unique pinnacle known 
locally as the Pére Eternel, renders the climb of the North aréte 
impossible. We once went to the gap between this strange 
tower and the great pitch, but could see no hope of climbing 
thence either the pinnacle or the Aiguille itself. In 1901 
Bradby and I made with Henri Rey the first traverse of the 
Aizuille, climbing over or round all the minor teeth on the 
lower portion of the South aréte, and descending to the snow on 
the North-West by the routeabovealludedto. After descending 
some little way diagonally, we were confronted by a shallow 
and smooth gully, beyond which the rocks appeared precipitous, 
so instead of crossing it we descended vertically to the glacier 
by difficult rocks, making free use of a spare rope. In 1904, 
accompanied by Wicks, but without Rey, we made the ascent 
from this direction, and found that, had we crossed the gully, 
an easy continuation of our diagonal route would have led us 
to the snow much more quickly. It is remarkable that an 
easy way should exist up this North-West face, which looks, 
from a little distance, almost hopeless from a climber’s point 
of view. 

Between the Aiguille de la Brenva and the Col du Géant 
route there rises a conspicuous little Aiguillette, the Torrione 
d’Entréves, on the ridge which separates the Glacier d’Entréves 
from the Glacier de Toule. It has been climbed by Signor A. 
Hess, of Turin, who has made the first ascent of practically all 
the subsidiary peaks which lie between the Pétéret ridge and 
the Grandes Jorasses. 

The next ridge is that of the Col du Géant, on which 
there is but a single named point, the famed Mont Fréty. 
But that no ridge shall escape without a friendly word, I 
may mention that there is an alternative route, well worthy 
of occasional use in descending. You keep well to the 
East on a poorly marked track, or run down grass and 
occasionally shale slopes, and eventually pick up an interest- 
ing path quite low down which traverses a ravine from 
West to East, and lands you in the valley a little North-West 
of Entréve3. 

LL 2 
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' Immediately East of the Col du Géant is the Marbrées ridge, 
The seldom visited points from which it takes its name are 
situated on the frontier and beyond my present sphere. But 
a little lower down, about the height of the hut on the Col, 
lie the twin peaks of Jetoula, and the jagged ridge which many 
must have noticed, descending from them towards the valley. 
Some years ago, when we often took Henri Rey with us in the 
capacity of porter, we thought of making for these peaks, 
and contemplated starting about 4 a.m. from Courmayeur. 
Young Rey knew nothing of them, but said he would make 
enquiries, and about 9 p.m. he turned up with the disconcerting 
information that some years previously his father, Emile, had 
slept very high on this ndge, and arrived at the Col du Géant 
about 8 r.m. next night. As we were not in the best of training, 
we turned our steps elsewhere, and it was not until last year 
(1910) that we eventually started for them at midnight. Our 
route lay up the main backbone of the buttress, but to the East 
of the jagged teeth, so conspicuous from the route up to the 
Col. Though no serious difficulties were met with till we 
reached the lower and nearer of the summits, the ascent had 
occupied so much time, partly on account of three halts sheltering 
from rain in the early morning, that we made for the gap 
between them, instead of trying if perchance we could traverse 
the two. Arrived at the gap, the lower peak looked very 
difficult, and we had a fine scramble to reach the higher point, 
where we found the cards of three previous parties, two of which 
had certainly approached it from the North, but no evidence 
of Emile Rey’s alleged ascent. As regarded thence, the lower 
peak looks one of the boldest and most formidable rock pinnacles 
in the Alps. <A single stone perched on its summit, which 
hardly looked as if it could have been there by accident, 
suggested that it had been climbed, and lent colour to Emile 
Rey’s reputed ascent. We have not had the opportunity 
of zoing back to that attractive rock, but a careful examination 
from different points has led me to the conculsion that the 
best chance of getting up it is from the north. We descended 
by the way we went up, the route over the Marbrées to 
the Col being obviously risky on account of the avalanchy 
condition of the snow, and regained Courmayeur after a long 
day out. 

I have left the foregoing paragraph as it was originally 
penned, but subsequent investigation, while throwing no 
hght on Rey’s adventure, shows the first ascent of both points, 
called respectively the Dent (lower) and the Tour (higher) 
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de Jetoula, to have been made in 1898 by Messrs. Hess and 
Santi with César Ollier, the Dent having been climbed from 
the gap between the peaks, i.e. from the North. A party 
wishing to enjoy to the best advantage the fine climbing to 
be had on these grand rocks, may be recommended to sleep at 
the Col du Géant and traverse the higher peak from above. 
They would probably descend direct to Courmayeur, and for 
anyone going down this way it may be mentioned that on the 
lower portion of the buttress it is by no means so easy to 
find a way down as it is to find one up, and that the 
backbone of the ridge should be adhered to pretty closely. 
It may be possible to descend to the snow on the East before 
coming to this awkward part of the descent, and I think 
there is one couloir which goes right down to the snow; 
but the lower rocks on the East are for the most part sheer, 
and a failure to reach the snow would mean serious loss of 
time. 

The next buttress East of Jetoula is the Rochefort ridge, on 
which there is one named point, ‘Mont Rochefort’ (8448),* 
easily ascended from the West, and probably also from the East, 
and a sentinel Aiguille (8096), hitherto unnamed, close to the 
valley. This bold point is so overshadowed by its background 
that it is hardly to be recognised from Courmayeur, and indeed, 
from the village proper, it is Just hidden by the shoulder of 
La Saxe. From the fields below the Hotel Royal however, 
given clouds behind it, the very sharp outline of its summit is 
well seen, and from a portion of the Ferret road it is strikingly 
conspicuous. A name is a necessity, and as its upper rocks 
are of reddish granite, we may safely follow the nomenclature 
of so many of these sentinels, and call it the Aiguille Rouge de 
Rochefort. This fine Aiguille, of which a well-known local 
guide could only say that it had certainly never been ascended, 
we climbed last year. But when we got to the top, we found 
@ cairn there. No cards were found to indicate when, by 
whom, or by what route the ascent had been made, but I have 
since learned that zt also, like Jetoula and the peaks in the 
Tour Ronde ridge, was first climbed by Signor Hess, accompanied 
bv his friend Santi, and Alessio Brocherel. Our ascent was 
made from the West, and proved a fine climb all the way. The 
actual summit was approached from a little Col to its North, 


* Two summits on Mont Rochefort have been climbed by Signor 
Hess. 
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this gap being gained by a rather long chimney, the lower 
forty feet of which, blocked at the top by a huge boulder under 
which one scrambles, being decidedly difficult. Once on the 
sky line, the formidable-looking summit is much more easily 
reached than seems likely from below.* There is plenty of 
room for others to attempt new routes upon this somewhat 
formidable peaklet. 

Next to the Rochefort group comes the Grandes Jorasses, 
the only great mountain in the Alps I think that has never 
been ascended by any of its main arétes. Two buttresses 
running roughly South-West and South-East enclose the 
Tronchey Glacier, and while the Western one presents no minor 
attractions, there are on the Eastern buttress two named 
peaks, the Aiguille de Tronchey (8550) and the Aiguille de 
l’Evéque (8260). The former is very easily ascended from 
the South-West and we made, in 1905, what I suppose was the 
second ascent, Mr. Yeld having made the first in 1896.f Our 
chief object in this expedition was to examine at close quarters 
the South-East aréte of the Jorasses. A party attempting 
this great climb might bivouac on the summit of the Tronchey, 
where the accommodation is ample, but the ascent thence, if 
possible at all, will probably rank with the most formidable 
climbs ever accomplished. The summit of the Evéque can 
be easily gained from the gap between it and the Aiguille de 
Tronchey, but an attempt from the South would be quite a 
different matter. A glance at the map will however show how 
large an expanse of rock is available on which to try and find a 
way up. 

East of the Jorasses lies the Frebouzie Glacier, on the 
further side of which the South aréte of the Aiguille de Leschaux 
descends till it rises to the summit of a peak, which, though 
practically unknown and unnoticed, 1s with the exception of 
the Aiguille Noire de Pétéret, by far the most important sentinel 
on any of these ridges. Mont Gruetta (8686) was climbed long 
ago from the Frebouzie snows, by the upper portion of its West 
aréte, but whether it will ever be ascended from the South or 


* Our route appears to have been very much the same as the 
original ascent. Apparently Brocherel climbed with great difficulty 
over the great boulder, and made the hole underneath it to facilitate 
the descent. Our ascent was made in July and the difficulties were 
doubtless increased by the hole being largely blocked with snow 
and ice. 

{ Alpine Journal, vol. xvii, p. 442. 
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East remains quite doubtful. It is strange that this great mass 
of rock, so prominent on all the maps, should not have attracted 
more attention. For many years I had wanted to explore it, 
but the opportunity did not come till last year, when we 
spent two days amongst its recesses. Shepherds and chamois 
hunters have doubtless crossed the lower end. of the Gruetta 
Glacier, but I expect we are the only human beings who have 
ever penetrated to its head. The great South-East and South- 
West arétes of Gruetta, studded with nameless rock points, en- 
close this extensive but singularly retiring glacier, which is walled 
on the East by an interesting rampart, and on the West by the 
vast precipice of smooth black rock which culminates in the 
summit of Gruetta. The glacier and the rocks at its head are so 
fore-shortened, when regarded from below, that the difficulties 
to be encountered and the time likely to be expended are apt 
to be greatly under-estimated. As one looks up the glacier the 
black summit of Gruetta lies well to the left, and just opposite 
the head of the snow stands a somewhat rounded and 
apparently insignificant peak of red rock marked with a height 
(8457) on the Imfeld map. As this point is to be shortly 
alluded to in more detail it will be convenient at once to give 
it a name, and call it, as it may appropriately be called, Mont 
Rouge de Gruetta. The word ‘ Mont’ is here more euphonious 
than ‘Aiguille,’ and, as from all reasonably accessible points 
of view the shape is rounded, the term is sufficiently descriptive. 
This peak is in reality the highest subsidiary point on the great 
South-East aréte, and, as it is situated just where the ridge takes 
a bend, it stands exactly opposite the head of the glacier. A 
marked gap to its South-East separates this peak from the lower 
portion of the aréte, while from another gap to its North-West 
the ridge rises steeply to the summit of Gruetta which overtops 
Mont Rouge by about 1000 ft. An awkward-looking chimney, 
&® snow slope, and a final wall of rock intervene between the 
glacier head and the last-named gap, while a steep snow couloir 
leads up to the Eastern depression. 

Our objective in both expeditions was an attempt upon 
Gruetta itself, but on our first we were driven back by villain- 
ous weather, when, having crossed the bergschrund, we were 
struggling with the difficulties of the chimney. Subsequent 
observation rendered it very doubtful, however, whether we 
could have reached the aréte by that route, and further made 
it obvious that our chances of gaining the summit thence 
would have been very shadowy. On our second expedition 
we went up the Eastern couloir hoping to traverse over the 
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summit or face of Mont Rouge and so reach the final aréte of 
Gruetta proper. But the glacier on each occasion occupied 
three hours, and the couloir took an hour more. Further, 
when about half way between the head of the couloir and the 
top of Mont Rouge, it became clear that we should have all our 
work cut out to reach its summit, and that anything more 
that day would be out of the question. We went up the broad 
buttress from the Col at the top of the couloir by a series of 
fairly easy chimneys, but when about 800 ft. below the summit 
were suddenly confronted, on rounding a corner, with one of 
the inost extraordinary situations we have ever come across. 
The broad ridge quite suddenly narrowed to a small gap that 
one could stride, beyond which the aréte rose almost per- 
pendicularly with absolutely vertical walls to right and left. 
I have said that from below Mont Rouge appears as a rounded 
mass, but the configuration of the upper 800 ft. is in reality 
most peculiar. Cut a penny or a millstone in two, and stand 
up one half on its cut base, like a half moon, and one gets some- 
thing approaching the true shape. On the little gap which 
we had reached we were opposite the edge of the bisected disc, 
and the edge was exactly two yards wide but steeper than the 
coin analogy would indicate, and presented from our view-point 
the appearance of an almost vertical tower. The climb up this 
singular edge was easier than it looked, for the rocks were firm 
and there were just enough good holds. At one place progress 
seemed threatened by a short pitch which shghtly overhung, 
but a firm ‘ chock-stone,’ to borrow a Lakeland term, wedged 
tightly in a crack, gave just the purchase that was needed to 
overcome the difficulty, and a little further on we stepped on 
to easy ground and were soon building a cairn upon this fine 
and hitherto nameless point. The view of the stupendous 
precipices of Gruetta as seen thence is one of the most im- 
pressive sights that any of us know, and the vast area of smooth 
rock face, free from any {fleck of snow, which here meets the 
eye 1s perhaps unmatched in the Alps. Whether Gruetta will 
ever be climbed direct from this glacier I cannot say; but the 
climb, if possible, will be long and difficult. Perhaps a more 
likely route would be found in an attempt to climb slong the 
whole lensth of the South-West aréte, wuich might be reached 
from the Gruetta glen by keeping well to the West of the 
glacier. 

Beyond Gruetta le two more ridges, and they need but 
scanty notice here. The South aréte of the Triolet terminates 
in quite a range of attractive little Aiguilles called the Monts 
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Rouges de Triolet, recently climbed by Mr. H. O. Jones, and 
described in his paper published in this number of the Journal : 
but the South ridge of Mont Dolent which runs down to the Col 
de Petit Ferret, and which marks the frontier between Italy 
and Switzerland, though showing two named points, presents 
no climbing interest, at any rate so far as the Italian side is 
concerned. 

Some of the routes on the accompanying map go back as far 
as the year 1679, while the expeditions which have been shortly 
described in this paper have been spread over a period of 
fifteen or twenty years. The constitution of the attacking 
party has not always been the same. Morse, Carr, Kesteven, 
Wills, Wicks, and Bradby have played a part in one or more 
of them; and Bradby with cither Wicks, or Wills, or both, in 
nearly all. In one expedition (the Aiguille Noire de Pétéret) we 
were accompanied by a guide acting as such, and in two or 
three others by a guide who was good enough to accompany 
us as porter. On two occasions a lady has graced the party, 
and on another two ladies were somewhat unwillingly induced 
to traverse a rock ridge. 

The diagram will serve to indicate the general routes upon the 
mountains, and also the positions of the paths and tracks into 
the glens.* The local peasants know the paths in the immediate 
vicinity of their own group of chalets, but the majority of the 
local guides know very little of the tracks in the less frequented 
regions. The whereabouts of the bridge leading to the Gruetta 
glen just opposite the Chalets is important, as it is not marked 
on any map, and we lost an hour or more of valuable time on 
our first visit from our driver’s ignorance on this point. He 
believed the bridge was higher up the valley, and as a result we 
waded knee-deep throuch two icy torrents at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. The character of the climbing on these ridges has 
been seldom very difficult, but on the other hand the number 
of hours during which each step requires care has often been 
unusually large. Those who follow us will find plenty of 
ecrambling, and a few new climbs. On most days they will see 
chamois, and occasionally eagles, and they will, for many years 
to come, be sure of the latter-day luxury of having the moun- 
tains entirely to themselves. 


* The more Easterly of the routes to the Rochefort basin should 
skirt the base of the cliffs, instead of crossing them, and the route 
to the Tronchey glen should be more to the East, as avalanches 
fall from the Glacier de Tronchey. 
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SomE CLIMBS ON THE SoutH SIDE oF Mont Buanc. 
Bry HUMPHREY OWEN JONES. 


(Read before the Alpine Club, April 4, 1911.) 


T is in obedience to the behest of an energetic secretary 
that I appear before the Club to give an account of some 
of the climbs on the south of Mont Blanc. Actually, even after 
four seasons spent almost entirely in that district, there seems 
to be little that 1s new to tell. Much of my time seems to 
have been spent in exploration, as yet rather barren of result, 
and a great deal of the remainder in waiting about in bad 
weather, in ascending to and descending from huts or camps, 
or in giving up expeditions chiefly owing to weather and 
conditions, or both; in fact al faut renoncer seems to have 
been the burden of my song. The tale of these unfruitful 
explorations and many defeats shall remain untold lest the 
few successes achieved should seem insignificant in comparison. 
This paper however will have served a useful purpose if it 
succeeds in directing the attention of members of the Club 
to this magnificent district, which seems to be so neglected by 
mountaineers, and especially by English mountaineers, though 
during one week in 1910 I met more Englishmen there than 
I had seen during the three previous seasons. 

The reasons for this apparent neglect are not far to seek. 
Courmayeur, the centre for the district, is not very easy of 
access, and it is popularly supposed that most of the expeditions 
in the district are rather long, arduous and difficult ; hence 
it comes about that few mountaineers come to stay, and most 
appear there merely as birds of passage on their way to or 
from the traverse of Mont Blane or the Col du Géant, while 
few stay to climb the Grandes Jorasses. The passage of the 
Col is often combined with the ascent of the Aiguille du Géant : 
a most interesting climb if all the ropes save one be left severely 
alone. | 

Yet there are many delightful expeditions, some neither 
long nor difficult, to be made from Courmayeur, and there is 
the additional attraction in most cases that a party of climbers 
will probably have the hut and the mountain to themselves ; 
at least that has almost invanably been my good fortune. 
This fact should appeal to those who have sutfered from over- 
crowded huts and from the density of the population on the 
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mountains around certain much-frequented centres. This 
solitude constitutes to me one of the greatest charms of the 
mountains, and the expeditions which have made the most 
lasting impression on me have been those in which our party 
was alone on the mountain. It would be difficult to find 
places in the Alps in which solitude and the sense of complete 
isolation can be enjoyed more fully than in certain places on 
the south side of Mont Blanc, or to find more savage Alpine 
fastnesses than the tributaries of the great Italian Glacier de 
Miage or the upper Brenva Glacier. 

There is also much to attract those who love exploring and 
find their pleasure in striving to conform to Mummery’s 
definition of a true mountaineer— a man who loves to be 
where no human being has been before, who delights in gripping 
rocks that have never felt the touch of human fingers.’ Many 
new expeditions may still be made; until recently several 
virgin peaks, one of them exceeding the magic 4000 metres, 
were to be found, and some smaller ones still await their 
conquerors. 

My interest in Courmayeur was first aroused by reading 
the admirable refutation of certain heresies concerning the 
exhausted Alps in ‘Climbing on the Himalaya and other 
Mountain Ranges,’ but my actual introduction to it was due 
to O. Eckenstein. Further I owe much to the fact that 
his remarkable knowledge of mountains and admirable power 
of organization have been available during three out of the 
four seasons which I have spent there. 

The only quarrel I have with Courmayeur is that it has 
certainly behaved badly as regards weather, which has always 
been unsatisfactory and unsettled, though in the last four 
seasons, which have become successively worse, the blame 
for this cannot be laid entirely on the centre. 

The chief defect of Courmayeur as a climbing centre is 
supposed to be the lack of expeditions which can be made in 
one day or which do not involve a long journey to a hut or 
camp. Yet there are many attractive expeditions which belong 
to this class, the discovery of which is due in great part to the 
efforts of Signor Hess and of Dr. Claude Wilson’s parties. 
The foremost place among these must be assigned to the 
Aiguille de la Brenva (10,522 ft). This remarkably steep 
peak can be ascended from the left bank of the Brenva Glacier * 
and, if more ditticult climbing is desired, the ridge traversed 


* Hess, Riv. Mens. (1898) xvii. 340 and 466. 
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to the north and back again; or the highest point may also 
be reached from the north-west * and the peak thus traversed. 
The simple ascent is well worth repeating: the climbing is 
excellent, the rock is sound, the taste for sensational situations 
is fully satisfied, and the whole expedition may be made direct 
from Courmayeur in about ten hours, or if preferred the night 
may be spent at a camp or even at the Mont Fréty. 

The ascent of the Punta Innominata, which also falls into 
this class, will be mentioned later. 

Another expedition was recently added to these: Les 
Monts Rouges (de Tniolet).¢ This mountain consists of a 
pair of peaks, 10,860 and 10,742 feet high, which look impressive 
from the Val Ferret and attracted the notice of Forbes in 
1848. Yet although it had a name seventy years ago and 
has a hut at its foot, this mountain was still virgin in 1909.t 
On the last day of July of that year, after a severe defeat 
on the Punta Margherita had convinced us that the higher 
peaks were unapproachable for some days, Laurent Croux 
and I set out for the Tnolet Hut in order to attempt the ascent 
of Les Monts Rouges and, if possible, to traverse both its peaks 
the next day. 

We did not expect this to be a very serious undertaking ; 
so all the reconnoitring we did consisted in examining the 
peak from the Val Ferret with the aid of Zeiss binoculars, 
which showed us that the ascent of the lower peak would 
probably be feasible. There was one point only where there 
might be some difficulty ; but we could not pick out a route 
from the lower to the higher peak. We however hoped that 
one would be found on the Pré de Bar (east) side of the peak. 
Our experiences will show how completely we were deceived, 
and how effectually the mountain took its revenge for this 
inconsiderate treatinent. 

Next morning, after an early start, progress was rapidly 
made by the rocks, south-west of the broad couloir descending 
from the gap between the two peaks, which provided an easy 
route diagonally upwards to the nght until the ridge descend- 
ing from the lower peak was reached. On our way we spent 


* Wicks, Wilson and Bradby, Alpine Journal, xxii. 320. 

f Alpine Journal (1910) xxv. 357. 

t The poimt ascended by Hess and Centner in 1905 (Riv. Afens. 
xxiv, 273) 1s situated between Les Monts Rouges and l’Aiguille de 
Triolet, nearer the latter peak. 
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some time in examining the higher peak and saw that the 
only possible way of reaching its summit from this side would 
be to cross the couloir, to strike the ndge leading to the higher 
peak at a well-defined notch about half-way up, and to con- 
tinue the ascent on or near this ridge, as the face bounding the 
couloir above this point was abnormally steep. 

Continuing the ascent we were soon faced by the obstacle 
we had seen from the Val Ferret on the previous day. This 
consisted of a very steep step in the ridge; a shallow recess 
and a crack were the only aids provided for its ascent. After 
inspection Croux pronounced the pitch impossible, while I 
was optimistic; it was finally surmounted at the expense of 
some effort. 

The summit was then reached without further difficulty 
and from it we enjoyed not only beautiful views of the peaks 
around us and of the distant Graians but also a most im- 
pressive view of the higher peak towering above us. Our 
examination of the face of this peak did not reveal a possible 
method of reaching it from this side. On the Tniolet side we 
knew that it would be necessary to descend a considerable 
distance to reach the notch already mentioned. A _ short 
distance below us on the east face we espied a terrace leading 
round the mountain. We decided to descend to this and 
follow it until a possible route to the higher peak was found. 
The terrace was reached by descending some steep rocks and 
we walked merrily along it for some time until we found our- 
selves entirely cut off by a stretch of impassable slabs, the 
result of a recent rock fall, remnants of which were still visible 
on the glacier below. Sorrowfully we realized that we were 
beaten and descended to the glacier, whence we saw that the 
only reasonable method of reaching the peak from that side 
was by ascending to the north ridge by an easy couloir and 
following it for a long way to the summit. Croux told me that 
the same point on the ndge could be reached from the other 
side since chamois crossed over at this place; we now knew 
two possible lines of ascent from the Triolet side. 

It was already nine o’clock and it was decided for a number 
of reasons to leave the ascent of the higher peak for a future 
occasion. No further attempt was made on the peak in 1909, 
though, had we known what was in store for us, I doubt if 
we should have left it. 

A very short experience of the weather and the condition 
of the mountains in 1910 made it clear that it was the time for 
the smaller mountains, and the ascent of Les Monts Rouges at 
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once took a prominent place on the list of proposed expeditions. 
Accordingly, having seized the opportunities offered by 
passages of the Cols de Triolet and Taléfre for further examina- 
tion of the west face of the peak, soon after midnight on 
August 22 a party consisting of my sister and myself with 
Henri Brocherel set out in a carriage, reached the Triolet Hut 
in due course, and proceeded towards the higher peak. We 
reached the foot of the broad couloir descending between the 
two peaks, ascended the easy rocks on its south flank for some 
time, crossed it and reached the well-detined notch in the ridge 
leading to the higher peak by ascending steep rocks. From 
this notch we took what appeared to be the path of least 
resistance ; but there was scarcely a step that was not interest- 
ing. We first followed a subsidiary ridge slightly north of the 
main ridge, on which we climbed smooth slabs with small 
holds, we made exposed traverses and climbed steep ribs. 
Then a small replica of the ‘ bicycle track’ on the Grépon led 
us for about twenty yards to the south to a grey water-worn 
gully which was ascended until it gave out on a very steep 
slab. Brocherel recommended to my consideration a small 
crack capable of accommodating the fingers only, but this 
seemed to me too desperate a piece of work for the Alps and 
one not to be lightly undertaken even in Britain. So I ascended 
some slabs on our right for about forty feet, and then regained 
the bed of the gully by rounding an awkward corner and 
descending a few feet ; from this point the route to the summit 
seemed open before us without serious dithculty. But the 
mountain had not yet done with us: during our complete 
absorption in the work of the last half hour or so, clouds 
approaching from the direction of the Col Taléfre had com- 
pletely enveloped us, and at this point we found ourselves in 
the midst of a thunderstorm which, with the rapidly falling 
snow and all the concomitant phenomena, left us no alterna- 
tive but to descend as rapidly as possible. The descent which 
was accomplished with no little difficulty was certainly not 
agreeable. We reached Courmayeur about 5 p.m. in bright 
sunshine but smarting with a sense of injury and feeling that 
the mountain had not played fair with us, 50 we determined 
to be revenged as soon as possible. 

Hence it came about that two days later at 2.80 a.m. we set 
out once more, intent on completing the conquest of Les Monts 
Rouges, and at 10 o’clock had reached the point at which we 
had been turned back. We then ascended, bearing slightly 
to our right until the main (south-west) ridge overlooking the 
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broad couloir was reached, and this was followed to the summit 
by 11 o'clock. The climbing was always on steep, sound rock, 
and the interest was maintained throughout. After certain rites 
had been performed, we were rewarded by superb views and 
were also pleased to be able to trace out a possible route for 
ascending from the lower summit which had been overlooked 
last year. Finally we turned reluctantly to the descent. We 
followed the north ridge, over two minor summits, to a well- 
marked couloir on the Trilet side, and descended partly by 
it and partly by the rocks on its nght side to the left bank 
of the glacier. The whole expedition from the hut and back 
took us five and three-quarter hours ; it is interesting through- 
out, and could easily be made from Courmayeur in the day 
with the aid of a carriage. 

Comparisons are difficult, but the expedition seemed to us 
to be more difficult than the traverse of the Charmoz and 
longer than the actual rock traverse of the Grépon. The 
latter we three accomplished a few days later in three hours, 
an impending storm which caught us at the Col des Nantillons 
acting as an efficient accelerator. 

The Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret must rank among the most 
attractive peaks on the southern flank of Mont Blanc. Few 
acquainted with its history can have seen this beautiful peak: 
without wishing to ascend it; the mystery which has always 
surrounded it and its reputation for inaccessibility have given 
it a rare fascination. Having fallen a victim to its lure it 
seemed to me highly undesirable that it should be branded with 
such an evil reputation for danger, and remembering Leslie 
Stephen’s familiar aphorism anent the possibility of ascending 
every peak in perfect safety, it became one of my ambitions to 
extend this generalization to the Aiguille Blanche. 

The desire to verify statements for myself, presumably the 
result of a scientific education, led me to make a careful exami- 
nation of the Brenva face of the peak, which however did not 
lead to the discovery of anything overlooked by those who had 
already ascended this face. 

The Punta Innominata is the only place from which the 
Fresnay side of the peak can be examined, so on August 11, 
1909, Croux and I set out to ascend the Innominata and inspect 
the south-west face of the Aiguille Blanche. This expedition 
is not in any way difficult and its interest is due to the fact that 
as & view-point set in the midst of one of the most magnificent 
cirques of precipices in the Alps the Innominata can hardly 
be surpassed : the views of the southern face and of the Peuteret 
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ridge of Mont Blanc from this point are the finest I have ever 
seen. 

The day was not a good one for the purpose, but we traced 
out to our satisfaction a route from the foot of the peak to its 
summit, which we decided was not exposed to the danger of 
stone falls. The state of affairs now must be very different 
from that described by Sir H. Seymour King* in 1885, as no 
stones could be seen on the glacier in 1908 and 1909. 

We next spent a night in a bivouac near the summit of the 
Aiguille de Tronchey and sustained a severe defeat on the south- 
east ridge of the Grandes Jorasses; then on August 15, cheered 
by the prospect of a couple of fine days, we engaged two porters 
and set out to camp with a view of attempting to ascend the 
Aiguille Blanche by the south-west face on the next day.f 
We found a suitable camp on the slopes to the left of the 
Brouillard Glacier quite close to one which had been used 
previously, probably by the brothers Gugliermina before the 
first passage of the Col Emile Rey.f One of the porters 
descended at once, then the two men, Laurent Croux and his 
cousin of the same name, and I proceeded to make things as 
comfortable as we could with a light silk tent and sleeping bags. 

The next morning we were off at 8.25 and with the aid of 
our crampons ascended the steep Brouillard Glacier to the 
Col de Fresnay. The only difficulty encountered was in 
crossing the large crevasse near the Col. No steps were cut, 
whereas without crampons continuous step-cutting would have 
been necessary, as the slopes of hard snow or ice often oe 
45°. | 

From the Col we descended to the lower basin of the Fisainy 
Glacier and, taking care to give the great ice-fall a wide berth, 
we crossed it to the foot of our peak, which we reached at 
8'a.m. Here we realized that much time might have been saved 
in reaching this point by crossing the Col do l’Innominata and 
ascending the Fresnay Glacier, which 1s feasible between these 
two points. Croux was of opinion that the Col was unattain- 
able from the Chatelet side, but my view that it had been 
reached turned out to be correct. The hergschrund was 
crossed on the true left side of the second couloir south-east of 


* 4lpine Journal (1885) xi. 431. 

{ Ibid. (1909) xxiv. p. 677 (with the route marked on a 
photograph). 

t Boll. C.A.T. (1902) vol. xxxv. no. 68, p. 229 et seq. 

§ Hermite, Echo des Alpes (1893) p, 121, 
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the great ice-fall, the couloir itself was soon crossed, and by 
ascending the rocks on its north-west side we reached at 11 a.m. 
the point at which we proposed to leave the rocks, traverse to 
the upper basin of the glacier and thence complete the ascent 
by the route followed in the first ascent.* The steep slope, 
however, looked particularly uninviting, for patches of hard 
blue ice were visible where a thin covering of powdery snow 
had slipped away. About this time too certain disquieting 
sims in the sky indicated that storms were brewing. A 
consultation was therefore held, the proposed route was aban- 
doned and it was decided to follow the rock rib, on which we 
were, to the ridge. Croux refused to consider seriously the 
suggestion that we should turn back; that, he said, we had 
done often enough already and, even if we had to spend the 
night in the open, the peak must be ascended. Further, 
although the idea of traversing the peak to the Brenva Glacier 
had been discussed, no definite decision had been made and we 
hoped to return by the same route, so had left most of our 
provisions and spare clothing at the camp. Now it was clear 
that if we got to the top and a storm was imminent, we should 
be forced to descend on the Brenva side because bad weather 
would make a safe descent of the rocks above practically 
impossible. It was therefore decided to continue the ascent 
of the rocks leading to the more northern of the two rock 
towers on the ndge, a decision which we proceeded to carry out 
with all convenient rapidity, and between this and 6.80 we 
stopped less than twenty minutes altogether. 

The rocks from this point on were decidedly more difficult 
and two passages in particular impressed me. In both cases 
Croux, though a good judge of rock, doubted his ability to get 
up, but encouraged by his companions and the idea of avoiding 
descent thereby he did get up. The first passage was rather 
remarkable and one of the two photographs taken on that day 
represents it. The first step was surmounted by the aid of an 
ice-axe inserted, up to its head, into a crack about shoulder-high 
and used as a foothold. Croux then disappeared round a 
corer on our left and ascended to the full length of a 100-foot 
rope, during! which} process I unroped. The porter then 


* The route followed by Sig. G. Gruber with Emile Rey 
in 1880 on their ascent of Mont Blanc was on the rocks 
between us and the great ice-fall on our left, and it was on these 
same rocks that Professor Balfour and J ohann Petrus met with their 
fatal accident (Alpine Journal, xi. 90). 
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ascended and finally the rope came down to me, with instruc- 
tions to bring up Croux’s axe and sack. After mounting the 
first step I found that, owing to the slope of the crack, the axe 
could not be withdrawn from above and so I had to descend 
and reascend without its aid; after this the rest was com- 
paratively easy. On more than one occasion Croux has adopted 
the effective method of giving me his sack in order to impress 
upon me the difficulty of a passage about which we had had 
some slight difference of opinion. The other difficulty was 
partly due to the fact that Croux traversed to the left a few 
yards and then ascended to the full extent of the rope between 
us, so that I was compelled to make a direct ascent in which, 
at one point, a fist jammed in a crack was the only available 
hold. The remainder of the ascent was over continuously steep 
rocks and we eventually arrived on the ridge about 2.80 to find 
ourselves enveloped in dense fog which dispelled all doubt as 
to the evil intentions of the weather. The ridge carried a 
slight cornice only but the snow on its Brenva flank was in very 
bad condition, so that we advanced very cautiously, usually 
two on one side of the ridge and one on the other, using 200 
feet of rope, until the summit was reached at 4 o’clock. Here we 
found ourselves in the midst of a violent thunderstorm with snow 
falling rapidly. We recorded our ascent on a scrap of paper 
which was deposited in a bottle containing some cards, whose 
I know not, which we found among the rocks just short of the 
suinmit, and then without delay turned to descend. I have 
read several descriptions of the sensations experienced while 
in a thunder-cloud at high altitudes, but had certainly never 
realized them, and the actual thing was a startling revelation. 
The most striking of the phenomena was the way in which hair 
was erected so as to lift a hat from the head and to cause a 
moustache to stand out almost horizontally. The sensation 
meanwhile was exactly like that experienced when holding the 
terminals of an induction coil. As soon as we were well below 
the summit the phenomena became less pronounced, but the 
thunderstorm continued intermittently throughout the night 
and the brush discharges from pointed rocks were sometimes 
very beautiful. 

Before leaving the subject of natural phenomena, I wish to 
put on record a very remarkable observation made on that 
day, the like of which does not appear to have been described. 
While on the summit ridge in the mist, just before 8 o’clock, the 
clouds lifted a little behind us, and the feebly-shining sun cast our 
shadows on the mist filling the basin of the Brenva Glacier, and 
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each shadow was surrounded by a brilliant circular halo in 
rainbow colours: in fact, an excellent manifestation of the 
‘ Brocken spectre ’ which is seen so often in Britain but rarely 
in the high Alps. The remarkable fact, however, is that 
to the right, that is to the south, of this ‘fog bow’ there was 
another circular halo in rainbow colours, smaller and fainter, 
quite clear of the larger one. There appears to be no record 
of this phenomenon having been observed before, the nearest 
thing being the intersecting halos observed by Whymper 
on the Matterhorn in 1865. The origin of concentric fog 
bows (I have seen such on two occasions) is understood, but 
two suggestions have been made to account for these 
separate bows: one that the fainter halo was caused by a 
mock sun (the relative position of the two halos approxi- 
mated to that required by this hypothesis) ; the other that the 
source of light was a hole in low clouds through which sunlight 
was reflected from a stratum of cloud at a higher level. The 
second of these suggestions 1s more probably correct than the 
first, because a mock sun is unlikely to give enough light to 
produce a halo such as that I saw. 

But to return to the expedition, as soon as we left the steep 
calotte, we hurried down almost at arun. Once we were forced 
to stop by the violence of the hail, and clung to the rocks for 
nearly ten minutes while avalanches of hail, reaching almost 
to our knees, descended the small trough in which we were 
standing. On leaving the top we had feared that we might 
have to spend the night high up on the face ; but when, in spite 
of the fog, we succeeded in descending rapidly and without 
difficulty, we cherished hopes of better things. Just before 6.80 
we reached the rib of rock separating the two great snow-fields 
on the face, the nb on which Giissfeldt camped when making 
the first ascent from this side,* and found a large overhanging 
stone admirably adapted to provide shelter; whereupon a 
further consultation was held. If the night had to be spent out, 
then there was no better place to be found between this and the 
slopes on the other side of the glacier; we were still in dense 
fog, snow was falling, and it seemed probable that we should 
not be able to get across hefore dark: we therefore remained 
sitting under this rock the whole night through. 

It was not as unpleasant as I had expected, because it did 
not become really cold; the rock sheltered us from the snow, 
and had it not been that our clothes were damp, and were 
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kept moist by the fog, we should have been still less uncomfort - 
able. During the descent no stones fell, but two large falls 
occurred about 1 a.m., which were probably started by snow 
avalanches. Twice during the night the mist cleared, revealing 
the lights of Pré St. Didier, 8000 ft. below us, as if close at 
our feet, and we were able to note the eclipse caused by persons 
passing between us and the lights of the hotel. At daybreak 
the fog was as thick as ever and snow was still falling, so 
at 5.80 it was decided to move. 

; Owing to the fog we missed the only bridge over the 
great crevasse which extends right across the snow-field 
from the rock nb to the base of the Dames Anglaises, and our 
mistake cost us an hour. We arrived at Courmayeur at noon 
after an absence of fifty-one hours. Some anxiety was felt 
as to our fate, and our arrival was opportune ; for in another 
half-hour scouts would have started to seek tidings of us. 

Thus ended the finest expedition it has been my fortune 
to make; the primary object of the expedition, namely, to 
find a safe route up the Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret, was, 
I think, achieved. The fact of having been benighted was 
unfortunate, as it indicated a lack of finish, but we felt confident 
that had it not been for the fog we should have saved some 
time on the summit-ridge, and, in any case, should have been 
able to reach Courmayeur the same night. 

The only other subject which will be referred to corcerns 
the Quintino Sella Hut, which is situated at 11,155 ft. on the 
right bank of the Glacier du Mont Blanc and can be reached 
only after about seven hours’ good walking. It has been mv 
lot to go there four times. Hach year we were the first party 
to visit the hut, and there is no need to explain what that 
involves in the case of a hut so old-fashioned and so situated 
as this. 

In 1907 Eckenstein, Bellars and I spent twelve days there, 
on eight of which the weather was bad, usually very bad. 
Our objects were to make an ascent of the Rocher du Mont 
Blanc and to explore the Brouillard Ridge. 

The Rocher du Mont Blanc 1s a beautiful rock peak of 12,707 
feet whose claims to be considered a mountain are indisputable, 
as it is surrounded by glaciers on all sides and rises some 500 ft. 
above the snow; yet though so many must have passed it on 
their way to Mont Blane, it was still virgin. 

The conquest, however, was effected in several stages, 
so that it may appear that too many bites have been made 
of this cherry. 
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On June 27, after six days of continuous snowstorm and 
one fine day, we set out and, though the route followed was 
complicated, we reached the peak at the south end of the 
summit-ridge only to find that the mountain consisted of a 
long ridge running almost due north and south, on which three 
other distinct peaks, differing little in height,* were visible. 
(Actually there are five peaks altogether, and the north peak 
is the highest.) 

After six days confined in a hut we had felt somewhat 
out of condition and had moved so slowly that it was 
too late to attempt to complete what might easily turn 
out to be a long expedition, so we reluctantly turned our 
backs on the mountain and resolved to return the next day, 
or as soon as possible. During the next two days the weather 
was as bad as it could be and, as the third day promised to be 
similar, we sorrowfully descended, and the next day two of 
us returned to Cambridge and proceeded to take up our Long 
Vacation duties. 

A few weeks later the second and third summits counting 
from the south were ascended by Blodig and Eckenstein.f 

In July 1908, after a considerable period of broken weather, 
during which the only expeditions accomplished were ascents 
of the Aiguille de la Brenva and the Aiguille Noire de Peuteret 
(the latter rock peak is well worth ascending for the interest 
of the climbing as well as for its beauty and remarkable 
structure), I went to the hut again in the distinguished 
company of Blodig and E. T. and E. H. Compton. 

The next dav while the two senior members of the party 
set out to ascend the north peak of the Rocher du Mont Blancf 
the juniors were ordered to ascent Mont Brouillard and examine 
possible means of ascending the Pic Luigi Amadeo, one of 
the two Viertausender still wanting in Dr. Blodig’s bag. This 
formidable peak has been ascended once only, by the brothers 
Guglermina (loc. cit. 244), who took three whole days from the 
hut to the Janssen Observatory. 

After a successful day we all returned to the hut together 
in time to escape bad weather, which continued for the next 
two days, and again J returned to my duties. 

The traverse of the Rocher du Mont Blanc occupied a 
prominent place on the programme for 1909, but owing to 


* Alpine Journal, xxi. 647. 
T Zev. = deut. u. ost. Alpenverein, xxxx. 160. 
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reports of the icy conditions and pressure of other business 
on hand it was transferred to the 1910 programme. On 
August 2, L. Noon and myself, with Laurent Croux, Henn 
Brocherel, and a porter set out for the hut. Knowing from 
previous experience the advantages of arriving some hours 
before sunset, Noon and JI, being lightly loaded, did arrive 
early to find that the outer door had been blown away, and the 
accumulation of hard ice on the floor and in the roof was much 
greater than usual. Hence, after several hours’ continuous 
cutting, we were very tired before the rest of the party arrived 
in a snowstorm which continued all that mght and the next 
day. Wehad not been able to get the mattresses and blankets 
dry and there was a continuous drip from the roof, so that the 
hut was more than usually uncomfortable for the first visitors 
of the season. The second morning broke clear and bright on 
a glorious scene, which however beautiful to the eye was not 
encouraging to the intending rock climber. With high hopes 
for the morrow we set out to examine our peak, with the result 
that some photographs were taken and the professionals 
returned with an exaggerated idea of the difficulty of the 
proposed expedition. Very soon after our arrival at the hut 
the weather showed signs of breaking, and it did so in real 
earnest later in the day, so that after a cold night we were 
forced to abandon the expedition for some days and descend. 
Noon’s unavoidable return to England, and the arrival of my 
sister, necessitated a visit to Chamonix, which enabled us to 
accomplish a few climbs; after which, on August 18, for the 
fourth time, J set out for the hut accompanied by Brocherel 
and a porter, with a view of again attempting to complete the 
expedition on which so much time had been spent already. 
During the night there was a strong gale from the north-west, 
so, much fearing a repetition of previous experiences, we did not 
start until 6.30, and then the prospects were not encouraging.* 
The foot of the peak was reached by ascending the slopes 
directly above the hut, a route which had not been advisable 
In previous years. ‘The south peak was reached by a direct 
route, leaving the original (1907) route on our right on two 
occasions, for the ascent of the first hundred feet or so and 
again for the final peak. 

Heavy clouds moved rapidly over the Col de Miage and 
twice enveloped us in dense fog; yet though several of the 
surrounding peaks were always covered Mont Blane remained 


* Alpine Journal (1910) xxv. 358. 
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clear. These disquieting signs however served to quicken our 
movements to the utmost, and the ascent took less than two 
hours. 

We then descended directly to the gap between the first and 
second peaks. ‘The remarkable cleft which separates the two 
peaks was found to be completely filled with snow, and after 
ascending the second peak we reached the third at 9.20. From 
here to the north (fifth) peak the route was new and previous 
inspection had led us to expect some difficulty. The descent 
(about 100 ft.) from peak No. 8 was very steep, but, though 
near the bottom the rocks were iced, there were enough holds 
to render the use of a spare rope unnecessary. The ascent of 
the fourth summit was effected by its west side, and the 
climbing from this point to the north peak was highly interest- 
ing. ‘The steep grey rocks of which this is composed give 
chmbing of quite a different kind from that on the reddish 
protogine of the other peaks, and we scrambled over a very 
narrow bepinnacled ridge to the highest point at 10.15. The 
weather now showed distinct signs of improvement, and we 
were glad to shelter from the wind, bask in the sun and enjoy 
the glorious view which lay before us, among other things 
a splendid view of Herr Pfann’s * route from the upper Glacier 
du Mont Blanc to the summit of the Monarch, which seemed to 
us the best of the three routes which have been taken. The 
descent was effected first by the rocks on the north side of the 
couloir which descends from the north summit to the glacier 
and then by the couloir itself. We were back at the hut by 
midday, and, after a suitable interval for refreshment, we 
descended, reaching Courmayeur before 5 o’clock, much pleased 
to have accomplished in the end a climb from which I had been 
turned back so often by bad weather. 

The expedition last described is, I fear, too far away from 
the centre to become popular, but the Quintino Sella hut ought 
to be visited much more frequently than it is, since in addition 
to the ascent of Mont Blanc by Kennedy’s route, to facilitate 
which the hut was built, it is a convenient starting-point for 
Pfann’s route to Mont Blanc, and for the ascent and traverse 
of Mont Brouillard, an interesting expedition which has been 
fully deseribed by Blodig. ¢ It may be well to record the 
fact that though the route to the hut is often safe enough, yet 


* Alpine Journal (1910) xxv. 164. 
T Ovstr. Alpenzeitung 29, 1; D. u. O. A. V. Zeitschrift, xl. 164. 
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on the occasion of my last visit the passage from the Glacier 
de Miage to the right bank of the Glacier du Mont Blanc was 
exposed to the danger of stone falls. A large quantity of debris 
had been carried by an avalanche from the grassy banks on to 
the latter glacier, and between the beginning and the middle 
of August the snow had melted, leaving the stones lying on the 
ice, from which position they descended with uncomfortable 
frequency. 

The expeditions above described are only a few of the many 
which Courmayeur has to offer to the mountain lover. Those 
who delight in snow and ice work can enjoy it to the full on the 
ascent of Mont Blanc by the Midi route, by the Brenva ridge, 
or by the Aiguille de Bionnassay, also on the Grandes Jorasses 
or on the Rochefort ridge. Then those who delight in rock 
climbs will find enough to occupy them on the Peuteret ndge, 
the Aiguille des Glaciers, and some of the expeditions described 
in this and the preceding paper, while those who desire ‘view- 
points can scarcely hope to find any finer than many of those 
in a list which includes the Aiguilles de Trélatete, Mont Dolent 
and the Punta Innominata. 

On account therefore of the many excellent expeditions 
of various kinds which may be made in this district, and above 
all for the solitude which it offers to the true lover of moun- 
tains, the south side of Mont Blanc well deserves to take a 
higher place in the estimation of mountaineers than it now 
appears to hold. 

I wish to record my warmest thanks to Dr. Claude Wilson 
for so kindly allowing me to make use of the map which he 
had prepared to illustrate his paper. 


From Noon to MIDNIGHT ON AN IcE SLOPE.* 
By W. SYMMES RICHARDSON. 


N August 1909 I was camping in the Ice River Valley in 
the Otter Tail Range of the Canadian Rocky Mountains 
with my friend, Malcolm Goddard, of California. We had 
with us the Swiss guide, Rudolf Aemmer, and had gone into 
the valley in the hope of making the first ascent of the North 
Tower of Mount Goodsir, the last unclimbed peak of the first 


_*A description of a new Pass over the Otter Tail Range from the Ice 
River Valley to Haskin Creek, in the Canadian Rocky Mountains. 
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class near the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. But, 
on our arrival, we learned that the mountain had been ascended 
by two Canadians the day before, and we were thus obliged 
to be contented with the second ascent, and to console our- 
selves with the thought that, after all, the peak proved to be 
far less difficult than had been anticipated. Little did we 
then realise that our disappointment was to be recompensed 
by the making of a new pass of great interest and considerable 
difficulty. 

I have always regarded the great passes as quite equal in 
climbing and scenic interest to the peaks, and have regretted 
the modern tendency to neglect the grand excursions of this 
class, which were so much in favour with the early climbers. 
The accounts of Leslie Stephen, Whymper, A. W. Moore and 
others have always fascinated me, and I have longed for the 
opportunity of trying myself out, so to speak, on genuine ice 
slopes. 

Our trip, however, started innocently enough, for we merely 
planned to make a pass over the range back to the railway 
near Field in as nearly a direct line as possible, and thus to 
avoid the monotonous and uninteresting roundabout journey 
back by the regular trail. We had not the slightest notion 
of the difficulties before us, and rather looked to a slack day, 
although certain closely drawn contour lines on the sketch 
map we possessed suggested a possibility to me which I put 
vaguely aside in my mental notebook without allusion to the 
others, easing my conscience with the thought that Canadian 
maps are in general still inaccurate. Those little black contour 
lines on the sketch map most certainly gave a tinge of un- 
certainty and an added zest to our feeling, already stimulated 
by the sparkling mountain air of a crisp Canadian morning. 
What bliss it is, this sleeping out under the clear sky in a 
great wilderness away from haunts of men—a joy the Alps 
can seldom offer nowadays ! 

We were off at 5.30, going straight up the valley to its head. 
At one time our prospect of future climbing honours seemed 
jeopardised, for Rudolf thought a lateral valley to the right 
looked promising, and proposed a flank movement; but we 
would thus inevitably have struck the Otter Tail creek much 
higher up, and we disliked the thought of a probably long 
and rough journey through dense and fallen timber—that 
curse of the Canadian wilderness. Besides, we said, 1t would 
be more interesting going over the ice. The head of the 
valley seemed simple enough, just a scramble over moraine 
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and good rock on to a smooth tongue of snow-covered ice, 
leading to the great névé slopes above that sweep down 
majestically from Mount Vaux. So we continued in a direct 
line, and at 10.30 a.m. stopped for a second breakfast on the 
edge of the névé with the day’s climbing, or rather going up 
hill, practically over. For if Webster defines climbing as the 
act of ascending laboriously and slowly, what word in the 
English language definitely defines the act of descending, even 
more laboriously and slowly ? As is so frequently the case, 
we were short of the necessary provisions, having missed the 
major part of our ‘ outfit’ on our way into the valley, and a 
very meagre camp breakfast was then followed only by a 
handful of cold fried bacon, about a tablespoonful of jam and 
a small piece of bannock, accurately divided between the 
three of us. 

Thus refreshed, we started on over the névé at about 
11.80 a.m., heading straight for Mount Hanbury, a pyramidal 
rocky buttress of Mount Vaux, which we passed close by, and 
directly under to the left at the top of the pass. It was only 
an easy half hour’s walk, but most glorious. Directly behind 
and below was the beautiful Ice River Valley, long and straight, 
with its wooded slopes and winding river. From here one 
could easily appreciate Outram’s enthusiastic description 
when he first approached this valley from Mount Vaux some 
years ago. From our camp we had failed to be impressed, 
finding 1t inferior to most Canadian Rocky Mountain scenery, 
which is distinguished in general by its superb massing and 
composition. North Tower showed superbly from here, and 
really looked most formidable, and for a moment we thrilled 
with pride at the thought of our ascent two days before. In 
the east, the main range of the Continental watershed was 
distinctly marked by the familiar outlines of Deltaform, Hunga- 
bee, Lefroy and Victoria. Temple’s snowy summit stood 
out grandly, but the coal-black cliffs of Biddle were almost 
completely overshadowed by the greater mass of Hungabee 
directly behind. It was a perfect day and very clear. We 
took a farewell look back as we almost imperceptibly sur- 
mounted the crest of the Pass and started down over superbly 
curving snow slopes, which I flippantly remarked would be 
excellent for a ski—still consistently ignoring a most ominous 
edge, which the gradually steepening slopes inevitably lead 
to. Then I turned and remarked to Goddard that I did enjoy 
a really easy day over a pass with no responsibilities as to one’s 
foothold, and a fine chance to enjoy the scenery ; that climb- 
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ing, after all, was a bit of a fag and most frequently a genuine 
strain. This mnocent remark of careless exuberance and 
happy relaxation was flung back at me with derisive ring for 
several hours to follow as we clung insecurely in cold hand 
and foot holds on a nearly vertical ice wall. But I anticipate. 
The immediate splendour was too great to pass lightly by, for 
whatever the day (or night) might subsequently bring forth, 
we then enjoyed as magnificent a bit of mountain scenic com- 
position as it had been my privilege to see. Framed between 
massive vertical cliffs, possibly a third of a mile apart, we 
looked straight north to the Freshfield Group, with its peaks 
and glaciers glistening in the sunlight, and to the Emerald 
Range in front and to the right. The centre of the picture 
was formed by the gently curving wooded slopes and the wide 
valley floor of the Kicking Horse at its junction with Baker 
Creek ; the river winding like a silver thread through the dark 
green mass. Aclear blue sky of the North, with rapidly moving 
wind-swept cumulus clouds, cast marvellous shadows over this 
tapestry verdure. And the foreground of our picture was a 
great ever-steepening snow slope suddenly and mysteriously 
disappearing and seeming to overhang that marvellous and 
distant valley floor... Towards the edge, a few crevasses gave 
a suggestive detailed interest to the picture. I imagine that 
the thoughts of all three of us were singularly in harmony 
(although we said nothing), as we ceased our picture-gazing 
and turned toward the unknown. For, were we not starting 
down where man had never stood nor looked before ? 

Down we plunged quickly, and soon were well into the 
crevasses, which yawned on every side. It was the usual 
puzzle—a wandering in and out, in no way difficult at first. 
Then we came to the edge and obtained our first comprehensive 
and distinct view. The rocky cliffs at the sides of the pass 
were impossible, and our alternative was either to turn back 
or to go down an ice cascade for several thousands of feet. 
Probably it was rash to do so. I am sure it was now, but we 
did not hesitate. First came a schrund, which we jumped on 
to a narrow edge, distinctly reminding me of a certain picture 
of M. Reynaud, in Whymper’s ‘Scrambles,’ which has always 
both fascinated and frightened me since the age of fourteen. 
This was followed by ice work which we thought relatively 
easy, but which was quite as complicated as the séracs of the 
Col du Géant. Then another *‘ Whymper schrund,’ a little 
wider than number one, after leaping which Rudolf remarked 
with Teutonic calmness * We can never get back now.’ For 
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@ moment it seemed easicr, when a smooth and vertical ice 
wall crossing the entire width of the pass brought us to a full 
stop. All around us and above were tottering séracs placed 
at every conceivable angle, exceedingly fantastic and always 
steep. Fortunately, we were in shade from the afternoon 
sun, and the day was cool, or 1t would have been most unsafe. 
We peered over the wall. Below, things looked better, that 
is, a8 far as we could see, which was to the next edge. I might 
state here that we ultimately found that the wall was divided 
into three great terraces with nearly vertical cliffs between. 
Rudolf acted with great rapidity and decision. He went 
straight to a narrow cleft which broke the wall in two, forming 
a sort of chimney, and there unroped. Doubling the rope 
over a knob of ice, we lowered ourselves down in turn for 
about fifty feet to where we were able to cut possible foot and 
hand holes, although it was still quite steep for another fifty 
feet or so. After that we got on to a sort of plateau, where the 
going was easier, and we could see a second plateau below, 
still far from the valley floor, where we hoped our troubles 
would end, but which, in reality, was only about half the way 
down. We then bore to the right towards the rock, and were 
able to pass between the cliffs ard the ice for a short distance, 
but we were soon forced to double tack and zig-zag toward 
the crevasses and séracs, which seemed to grow more and 
more intricate, cutting steps all the time. At four o'clock 
we found ourselves on the edge of the most formidable ice wall 
I have ever beheld intimately. It started so nearly vertical 
that one is justified in speaking of it as such without exaggera- 
tion, and for fully 600 feet it was never less than 45 degrees, 
and for two-thirds of the way certainly between 60 and 70 
degrees. We cut down in zig-zags, Rudolf leading, of course. 
I came next, and had the delightful responsibility of steadying 
Rudolf and taking care of the last man’s rope when he moved 
forward. For three continuous hours it was most precarious 
work, and a slip on anyone’s part would probably have proved 
fatal to all of us. Occasionally, a sort of niche in the ice would 
afford a better anchorage and offer a haven of safety by com- 
parison. The turns were most diflicult, and I felt myself 
exceedingly awkward at times, as 1t was so steep that I could 
not stand upright in my steps with my back to the wall and 
find room for my ruck-sack without being thrown forward. 
But the view was certainly splendid and we had ample 
opportunity to enjoy it. 

At 7.30 we were again on a comparatively easy plateau 
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where we could walk without cutting steps, but a few minutes 
brought us to another edge so steep and crevassed that we 
were forced to try a flank movement. This we knew positively 
was the last cliff, but it was already dark and we had to get 
out the lantern. We turned to the nght and Rudolf began 
some picturesque step cutting, with the lantern held between 
his teeth, crossing a fairly wide and exceedingly deep crevasse 
to a sort of spine that led steeply downward in the dark. 
This was the most picturesque moment of the entire trip to 
me. I sat with my feet braced on one side of a crevasse and 
my back on the other and listened to the ice chips rattling down 
in the dark to unknown depths. For 44 hrs. more it was con- 
tinually steep and there was no respite, as we worked slowly 
downward, groping for hand and foot holds, the lantern afford- 
ing little help except to Rudolf. It was very dark, the sky 
being covered, and there were not even any stars to guide us. 
I could hear him groaning at times, and began to fear that he 
might become completely exhausted. I knew that neither 
one of us was sufficiently skilled in step-cutting to make any 
practical progress under such conditions. Fortunately, the 
night was fairly warm, although our hands and feet were 
cold enough from standing in the steps. At last, at 12.15 a.m., 
we came to moraine and knew that our troubles were over. An 
hour later we found a fairly level place and ate some cheese 
and crackers; it was fifteen hours since we had tasted food. 
At 2.80 a.m. we were really on the flat, found some dry wood, 
made a fire and slept intermittently until about 4.30 a.m. 
Then we divided a can of sardines, and started down the wooded 
valley of Haskin Creek. It soon began to rain. Fortunately, 
we struck an old prospector’s trail, which helped us through 
the timber and brought us to Ottertail Bridge at 8 a.m., and 
to Field at about noon, 804 hrs. from our camp in the Ice River 
Valley. We had made our Pass, if a way over is always to 
be considered a pass, even though it proved to be an injudicious 
one, for Rudolf says it will never be done again, and is quite 
impossible in the reverse direction, which latter statement I 
question, as anything is possible on ice with plenty of time 
and not too much sun. It ought to be named Aemmer Pass, 
in honour of Rudolf, for he guided most skillfully and fearlessly, 
and did much more physical work than I hike to think of one 
man doing in the twelve hours from noon to midnight. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
H. B. GEORGE. 


THE Club has lost an old and devoted member, a link with its 
earliest days, and the lifelong friend of many of its leaders, by the 
death of the Reverend Hereford Brooke George, which took place 
at his house in Oxford on December 15, 1910. Mr. George was the 
first editor of this Journal (1863-7), a Vice-President 1878-1880, and 
as a climber had taken part in many memorable expeditions. His 
health had from time to time in recent years, and especially in the 
autumn of 1910, given anxiety to his friends; but his mind was 
active and vigorous to the last, full of interest in all practical ques- 
tions of the present, not least in those by which Oxford is stirred. 
In his own college his ripe experience and single-minded loyalty 
were much and increasingly valued by his younger colleagues, and 
by others among whom and for whom he lived. He was always 
thoroughly informed as to the proceedings of the Club, and the 
doings of its members in all parts of the world ; he formed a careful 
opinion on all questions where difference was possible, and, until 
quite lately, seldom missed any important gathering, He was 
often to be met in Alpine places, and delighted in introducing 
younger friends to the glacier regions. 

Hereford Brooke George was born in January 1838 at Bath, 
where his father was a well-known medical man. He was much 
attached to his native city and to the west country; it was in part 
at least patriotic feeling which led him to take an active share in the 
foundation and endowment of the University College (now the 
University) of Bristol, and in other undertakings which considerably 
affected hisown career lateron. Family acquaintance with John and 
Philip Duncan, two great-hearted citizens of Bath, well known out- 
side it in the first half of the nineteenth century, opened a connexion 
with Winchester and New College, the latter of which societies he 
entered in 1856, becoming a full fellow, according to the usage of 
those days, in 1858, and graduated B.A. in 1861, having taken high 
honours, both classical and mathematical. For some time he took 
a share in the tuition of his college, and then left Oxford for the Bar, 
to which he was called in 1864, and for three years went the Western 
Circuit. In 1867 he returned to New College to take charge of the 
teaching for the Law and History School (after 1872 the ‘ History 
School’). He was ordained in 1868, and in 1870 married 
Miss Alice Cole, a sister of Mrs. Bartholomew Price, wife of the 
Professor well known to many generations of Oxford men, after- 
wards Master of Pembroke College. From that time his only home 
was in Oxford, and his interests were steadily centred in his college, 
the University, and the city. 

In 1891 he retired from college lecturing, and in 1893 was left a 
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widower with two sons. The years of comparative leisure which 
followed his retirement were also years of varied and continuous 
work. The Ozford Magazine writes of him: 

‘He was one of a very small number of unofficial members of 
Congregation who are familiar with the intricacies of University 
finance. . . . For forty years he was a Delegate of the Local Ex- 
aminations, and the Delegacy owes much to his fertility of resource, 
his sound judgment, his long experience, and his readiness not only 
to initiate but also to accept new ideas.” He always himself took a 
large and laborious share in the actual work of examination. 

Several books, on a greater or smaller scale of importance, belong 
to this period, and should be mentioned here, because it was the 
author’s interest in practical geography, especially in problems 
touching military history, which first brought him to the Alps, and 
made hima pioneer. His ‘ Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia,’ brought 
out in 1899, is probably the work which he would most wish to live; 
it is marked by careful use of authorities, and by a spirit of studied 
fairness to the chief actor. It appeared just as the Boer War was 
beginning, when military interest was diverted into another channel, 
and so started at some disadvantage, but Mr. George told me with 
pleasure last autumn that every copy of the book had been sold, 
and that it was then not procurable. ‘ Battles of English History ’ 
(1893) had a more popular scope. ‘ Relations of Geography and 
History ’ (1901), which includes chapters on ‘ Italy,’ ‘ The Alpine 
Passes and their History,’ and ‘ Switzerland,’ is of special interest 
to us. ‘Geography of the British Empire’ followed in 1904. 
Several minor works, such as a collection of ‘Poems of English 
Country Life,’ in which Mr. W. H. Hadow, an intimate friend of 
the later years, joined him, seem to show a capacity of unbending, 
of playing with ‘ the falling leaf,’ which it is pleasant to note in a 
strenuous mind. But two books which close the list are altogether 
serious, and are highly characteristic. One of them appeals in 
the first place to a limited public. It is a careful and judicial 
summary of the events which had raised his own college from a 
very small to a very large one. It will be of the highest interest to 
future members of the society, as Mr. George rightly judged, and 
probably to many outside it, that such a record should have been 
passed down by one who added to first-hand knowledge of the 
whole period an extraordinary power of recollecting details. It 
was drawn up in 1906, when Mr. George completed his fifty years 
on the foundation. This occasion was duly commemorated by his 
many friends in Oxford, to whom he made a feeling acknowledgment 
of the good fellowship which had redeemed his later years from 
any touch of loneliness. ‘ Historical Evidence’ (1909) is a closely 
reasoned inquiry into the principles by which the evidential value 
of the different sources of historical information may be estimated. 
It is the work of a ‘ full man,’ and abounds with pertinent illustra- 
tion from instances gathered in an unusually wide field, 
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Mr. George was one of the first to join the University Rifle 
Corps. His attestation number is 28, and the date June 22, 1859. 
_ Through its good and bad fortunes he was a stalwart supporter : 
he took great pleasure in the doings of the present Officers’ Training 
Corps, and his funeral (which took place in vacation) was attended by 
the Colonel, an old pupil, and several other officers, in uniform. He 
was a founder of the Kriegsspiel Club and a pillar of it. His figure 
was a familiar one on the old Magdalen cricket-ground, and in the 
parks, and he always had a shrewd opinion as to the composition of 
the University Eleven. He took a genial interest in the College 
Eight, which he judged by results, and would speak his mind freely 
if these were below what they should have been. 

George’s first visit to Switzerland was in 1860. In a note con- 
tributed to Maitland’s ‘ Life of Leshe Stephen,’* he speaks of his 
arrival at Zermatt with a friend. ‘ Next day Stephen offered to 
conduct us with two more Oxford friends up to the Riffel by the 
circultous but very interesting route of the Gorner Glacier which 
then extended nearly down to Zermatt. For me, and I think for 
others of the party, it was a totally new experience to go on a glacier, 
and we were greatly impressed by the way in which Stephen, aided 
by his favourite guide Melchior Anderegg, set himself to give four 
total strangers, for none of us had seen him till the day before, a 
pleasant introduction to the ice world.’ tf 

In 1861 a casual meeting with Christian Almer led him to begin 
mountaineering. With another novice, and another Swiss guide 
(Peter Perren), they climbed Mont Blanc together, without assistance 
from Chamonix. This was the beginning of a warm friendship, 
which lasted till Almer’s death in 1898, and was also a turning-point 
in the career of the great Grindelwald guide, who was already 
famous in the Oberland, but hardly outside it. As all George’s 
later work was done with Almer, a record of it might be extracted 
from the full memoir of the latter written by Mr. Coolidge for the 
Swiss Alpine Club. In 1862 he made three new passes,t the Sesia 
Joch and the Jungfrau Joch, the latter immortalised in the ‘ Play- 
ground of Europe,’ and the Mischabel Joch, and a first ascent of the 
Gross Viescherhorn.§ In 1863|| came the remarkable passage of 
the Col du Tour Noir, ‘ probably one of the most dangerous and 
severe expeditions ” on Almer’s record. It was not a fruitless one. 
As Mr. George writes {—‘ The performance from a geographical 
point of view was well worthy of some consideration; we had 
finally settled the long-debated question about the relative positions 
of the heads of the Argentiére, Tour, and Saléna glaciers, which 
every successive map had professed to explain in a different way.’ 
In later years he was fond of referring to one discovery of his 
which had ‘ altered the map of Europe.’ This was the first occasion 
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on which Christian Almer and Melchior Anderegg had combined 
forces, and George writes with warm admiration of the spirit which 
they showed. ‘ Rivals in reputation, they yet work together like 
brothers.’ It is only what we should expect to hear of the two 
men, but it is good to have it on record from this early date. George’s 
companion was R. J. 8. Macdonald, and the expedition brings him 
into relation with another delightful personality of the Golden Age. 
At a meeting of the Club on May 3, 1864, Mr. A. Adams Reilly read 
on ‘A Rough Survey of the Chain of Mont Blanc,’ and at the same 
meeting Mr. H. B. George read on the ‘ Col de la Tour Noire’ (as 
the name was then written). 

In 1866 appeared ‘ The Oberland and its Glaciers,’ the account 
of a tour made in the autumn of 1865 by a party which included 
two ladies and a photovrapher. Mr. George was himself no mean 
photographer, and practised the art for years in its wet-plate and 
early dry-plate stages,* but the views in this book were taken by Mr. 
Ernest Edwards, B.A. The subjects were skilfully chosen, and it 
is a pleasure even now to look at the frontispiece, the noble upper 
ice-fall of the Ober Grindelwald Glacier seen from the Gleckstein, 
unfaded after forty-five years. The objects of the book were to 
popularise the glacier theory of Tyndall, which is very lucidly stated, © 
and to show how much of the pleasure of the upper regions is within 
the reach of a mixed party. It includes accounts of two interesting 
first ascents made during the same autumn,f that of the Jungfrau 
from the Wengern Alp with Sir G. Young, and that of the Gross 
Nesthorn with Mr. Alexander Mortimer. In a favourable notice 
which appeared in this Journal,f Sir Andrew Ramsay observes that 
* these ascents are recorded with a pleasant humour, yet soberly, and 
therefore without that chaftiness, either hilarious or grumbling, 
which sometimes is too apt to pervade Alpine literature.’ The 
remark may be applied to George’s conversation also. He knew 
the importance of detail too well, and too much resented inaccuracy 
and vagueness, to be a ready jester. Yet he much appreciated 
the humorous side of things; he loved Thackeray and knew him 
well; perhaps his own standard of humour was drawn from that 
source, perhaps also, it may be said in passing, a sound and far-reach- 
ing philosophy of life which often served him well. Though never 
averse from talking of himself and his experiences, he seldom, 
1 think, used to go back to his early Alpine exploits, for such they 
really were, certainly not to magnify his own part in them. 

It was in the course of this tour that the excellent photograph of 
Almer—a beardless Almer—reproduced in vol. xix. was taken on 
the Wengern Alp by Mr. Edwards. 

The first three volumes of the Journal are George’s direct legacy 
to the Club. It speaks well for the publisher and the first editor 
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that we are now far on in vol. xxv. and still receive the numbers in 
the familiar form, though no doubt when the volume is completed 
we are aware of some lateral extension. Mr. F. Morshead, who was 
resident in Oxford during part of the sixties, writes as to the incep- 
tion :—‘ It was started in George’s rooms at New College on Sunday 
evening. George and IJ used to have Alpine Sundays once a term to 
which we invited distinguished A.C.s from Birmingham, Liverpool, 
etc., and after dining in Hall we adjourned to George’s rooms and 
talked over possible improvements to the Club, and soon saw the 
advantage of a Journal and of George as Editor.’ In the Intro- 
ductory Address, which is dated March 1863, the question is raised 
whether it is too late to start a Journal when so many of the great 
peaks have already beenclimted. The Editor is reassuring, the Alps 
are not nearly exhausted, and we may look on to the Himalayas 
and to ‘the numerous ranges in all parts of the world which the 
Englishman’s foot is some day destined to scale.’ The three 
volumes record little done outside Europe, indeed httle outside the 
Alps proper. But in vol. u. the Editor, in a paper recalling the 
abortive expedition of a Russian General in 1829,* raises the war-cry 
of the Caucasus, and vol. u. has two Indian papers. Of the Editor’s 
own contributions, attention may be called to his accounts of the 
Col du Tour Rond, already mentioned t; and of the interesting 
passage of the Sesia Joch.{ The short topographical paper on the 
Finsteraar Joch § is very characteristic. The editorial note upon a 
paper describing an attempt upon the Monch from the Valais side || 
is also worthy of attention. The Editor with A. W. Moore had on 
the same day tried the mountain from the Wengern Alp, but had 
been turned back by the great wall of blue ice to be mounted. 
After pointing out that the failure was due to the exceptional 
scarcity of snow in that year, he concludes :—‘ With a reasonable 
amount of snow on the slopes, which we found to be hard ice, I am 
fully convinced that the Ménch would be accessible in one day 
from the Wengern Alp, and I trust that the present (1863) summer 
may prove this opinion correct.’ Mr. Macdonald, who climbed 
the Monch from the south side in 1863, writes of the previous failure 
upon the north side as ‘not unnatural.’ The third successful 
attempt from the Wengern Alp was made by Mr. Moore in 1872 in 
one day of moderate length,f the two previous ascents, by Herr 
von Fellenberg in 1866, and by Herr Bischoff in 1871, having been 
prolonged and laborious expeditions. Mr. Moore concludes :— 
* This year the snow was in sucb an exceptionally favourable state, 
that the ascent was free from serious difficulty, and was several 
times repeated.” The story, as a whole, illustrates the sanity, 
touched perhaps by his invariable optimism, of George’s outlook, 
and his just appreciation of special conditions. 
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Vol. iv., edited by his successor, contains a paper on ‘ Axe 
versus Alpenstock.? High authority and public opinion made it 
difficult in those days for any novice to appear in public places 
armed with an ice-axe; the ‘Club Room of Zermatt,’ in which 
George himself figures, shows some fine examples of the older 
weapon. This paper is a kindly stroke in favour of emancipation, 
which common sense, and perhaps also the Zeitgeist, have absolutely 
endorsed. | 

The Journal reached its hundredth number in May 1888, and the 
President (Mr. Dent), in welcoming that number,* reminded us of 
the * vanished hands ’ whose touch was in the earlier pages. Several 
of the contributors even to these earliest pages are happily with us 
now, and in full activity. The first Editor will not be with us when 
the two-hundredth number appears; may his handiwork keep his 
memory green ! 

No notice of Mr. George would be satisfactory to himself which 
did not make some reference to the Oxford Alpine Club. As we 
have already noticed, Alpine friends were from the earliest days his 
frequent visitors ; Moore, Macdonald, W. E. Hall, and many others 
in the older times, and, then and later on, his tried and constant 
friends C. E. Mathews and Horace Walker. In the seventies, there 
were resident veteran enthusiasts such as W. F. Short, R. St. John 
Tyrwhitt, T. J. Prout, and others distinguished as travellers though not 
all Alpine climbers. Younger men, who were acquiring an interest in 
the Alps, delighted to be brought into such company, and yearly 
dinners were arranged. George saw that there was room for a Club 
to which members should come of their own right. He laid down 
the lines upon which such a Club has been successfully worked : he 
presided, kept the accounts, secured the attendance of successive 
Presidents of the Alpine Club, who have most kindly responded, and 
of other leading members (C. E. Mathews never failed). He went to 
great pains to secure suitable entertainment for the meetings, such 
as the Norwegian pictures of Mr. Tyrwhitt, and the beautiful photo- 
graphs of Mr. Donkin and Dr. Tutton. He was President to the 
end, but was relieved of the secretarial duties, in the first place by 
the present Head Master of Rugby. lLastly—the crown of all 
Oxford enterprises—there is now a Cambridge Alpine Club, pro- 
jected, I believe, upon the same lines. 

George struck those who were brought into closest contact with 
him as a man of remarkable powers, of which he was rightly conscious, 
powers which possibly did not have their whole fulfilment, and which 
may, in some directions, be more fully recognised later on. So far as 
this Club is concerned, his main work was done in a time now growing 
remote, and its fruits are before us. The Alpine Club was one of the 
most constant pleasures in a not unchequered life; he rejoiced in all 
its expansion, in its swelling numbers, and its multiplied fields of 
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activity ; and he rejoiced in its faithful adherence to the old ideals, 
and to the wisdom of its founders. In the life of his friends he 
leaves a very real gap. He was intolerant of inaccuracy of state- 
ment and of any slackness of effort; he was never intolerant of 
opposition, and well understood how to give and take. He had 
many minor antipathies—tobacco came about the middle of the 
scale—but was always ready to sink them after a protest which was 
meant to be entertaining and was certainly good-humoured. They 
knew him to be a man who felt deeply, a warm-hearted and most 
disinterested friend, and a loval colleague, and will cherish his 
memory with lasting and affectionate regard. A. QO. P. 


WALTER FRANCIS SHORT. 


THE Rev. Walter Francis Short, who died in December last. a 
few days after Mr. George, being a considerably older man (he was 
born in 1831), was a member of ‘the Alpine Club from 1860 to 1891, 
He had been a Fellow of New College, Oxford ; he was for some years 
headmaster of Oswestry Grammar School, vid filled several other 
educational posts; he died at Donhead St. Mary, in Wiltshire, of 
which parish he had been rector since 1882. He rowed in the 
Oxford Eight of 1854 and was the winner of the Sculls in 1853 and 
1854. He was a keen enthusiast, and had many interests of verv 
varied kinds, and was a delightful companion. Henry Kingsley had 
been one of his early friends. His name frequently occurs in the 
‘Life of Sir Leslie Stephen,’ with whom he climbed in 1860, and in 
‘Vacation Tourists.’ He always retained a most genial love for 
the Alps and for all which was connected with them. 


BENJAMIN WAINEWRIGHT. 


THe sudden death of Benjamin Wainewright at Pontresina in 
August last has deprived the club of one of the truest devotees 
of the Alps ever numbered among its members. Born in 1853, 
he studied for the medical profession in Edinburgh and graduated 
M.B. in 1880, and was elected F.R.C.S. in 1883. He devoted 
himself especially to the study of the eye and was for some years 
Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Medical Aid Society. He 
Was surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital and the Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital. He also held the post of Surgeon in charge 
of the Aural Department of the West London Hospital, and was 
at one time Senior Resident Surgeon of the Roval Intirmary of 
Edinburgh and demonstrator of anatomy at the University of 
Edinburuh. He was a Fellow of several of the London Medical 
Societies and published various articles in the Medical Journals. 

He spent his first season in the Alps in the summer of 1873, and 
from that vear to the day of his death, he only missed two climbing 
seasons In the mountains. He visited the Zermatt district and the 
Dolomites several times, but bv far the greater number of Lis summer 
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holidays were spent in the Engadine, and it is with this district that 
his name will always be associated. It was to Pontresina that he 
returned year after year, and he came to regard it almost as his 
home. Beside repeated ascents of his favourite peaks, some of 
which he ascended literally scores of times, he accomplished several 
ascents by new routes. Among them may be specially mentioned his 
ascent of Piz Roseg by the S.E. slope of the S.W. Aréte in 1878; 
the Monte di Scerscen by the S. face and the traverse of the Bernina- 
Scerscen aréte to the Piz Bernina (1886); the Piz Bernina by the 
W. face (1880); the Piz Prievalusa by the N. aréte (1882); and 
the Punta Rasica by the N.E. face with descent by the S.E. slope. 
He climbed for many years with old Hans Grass and his brother 
Christian of Pontresina, and it was the former who by his grand 
mountaineering instinct saved the rest of the party on the occasion 
of the well-known accident on the Palii after the cornice had given 
way. There is little doubt, however, that but for Wainewright’s 
presence of mind on this occasion, Hans’ efforts alone would have 
been unable to prevent a fatal accident. 

He was elected a member of the Club in 1879, and contributed 
& paper on his ascent of the Monte di Scerscen printed in the August 
number of the Journal for 1887. 

Wainewnght was among the earlier members of the Club who 
dispensed with professional assistance in mountain ascents when 
he considered it unneccessary, and he several times made the ascent 
of Piz Bernina and other well-known peaks without guides. 

He died suddenly at Pontresina, of heart failure, on August 29, 
and was buried at his own request in the little cemetery above the 
village, in full view of his favourite peaks. All the local guides 
and leading inhabitants, to whom he was well known, attended his 
funeral, and those who had been most closely associated with him 
carried him to rest. 

No more delightful companion than Benjamin Wainewright 
can possibly be imagined, nothing could ruffle his quiet, happy 
and lovable disposition, and even in circumstances of difficulty or 
danger the humorous side of the situation always appealed to him. 

He was universally beloved and was among the few about whom 
it may truthfully be said that they had not an enemy in the world. 


Dr. THEODOR CHRISTAMANOS. 


THe death at Meran, on January 30, 1911, of this distinguished 
member of the Alpine world is announced. Born at Vienna in 1854, 
of Greck extraction, he was educated at the Universities of Innsbruck 
and Strassburg, where an accident in fencing left him with a per- 
manently disabled right hand. He became in 1891 President of 
the Meran Section of the D. and (E. A.V. and threw his whole energies ~* 
into forwarding the interests of his beloved Tirol. He was to a 
great extent instrumental in getting the Gomagoi-Sulden road built, 
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which for twenty years was kept in order by the Austria and Meran 
Sections. He had much to do with the negotiations, requiring the 
greatest tact, which resulted in building the great protecave works 
in the Martell Thal. His endeavours to improve the Fremden- 
industrie, which meant so much to his country, led him to get together 
sufficient financial support to build the hotels at Sulden, Trafoi and 
Karer See, which can fairly hold their own with first-rate Swiss 
hotels. 

He took up with great vigour and induced the sections, Innsbruck, 
Bozen and Meran, as well as the interested communes, to support with 
their whole power the proposal to build the magnificent Alpine 
road from Welschnofen in the Eggenthal to Vigo in Val Fassa and 
over the Pordoi and Falzarego passes to Cortina which 1s now an 
accomplished fact. 

He was a member of the Tiroler Landtag and of the K.K. Railway 
Council. 

His Alpine publications included a monograph on the Rosengarten 
and Latemar groups and a book * Sulden-Trafoi.’ 

As a rock climber he was considerably handicapped by his lame 
hand, but he was an indefatigable snow wanderer and once traversed 
in the day the fourteen summits between the Cevedale and Pizzo 
Tresero and, likewise in a day, the three great peaks the Konigs- 
spitze, the Zebru and the Ortler. 

To Englishmen he always showed in the highest degree the 
splendid Austrian courtesy. J.P. F. 
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The following additions have been made to the Library :— 


Alpine Club Publications. 


Akad. Alpenklub Bern. V. Jahresbericht, 1909-10. 191k 
8vo, pp. 28. 
New expeditions :— 
W. Baumgartner, Hangendgletscherhorn i. d. N.-Wand: Mahrenhorn 
u. d. N.-Grat; O. Hug, Kaukasus: Dolra-Tau, Zalmiag-Tau ii d. 
N.O.-Grat: Tscharinda-Murkwebi; Schechildl-Tau, Westgipfel. 
Akademischer Alpen-Verein, Berlin. VII. Jahresbericht. 1910 
8vo, pp. 20. 
The following new expeditions are reported :— 
G. Kiinne, Pyrenees: Pic de Sesques, Westgipfel; Pic Tenébre: 
Pic Ronglet: Pic de Tuquerouye v. 8.: Col Maudit v. W.; 
H. Riebeling, Corno Grande, Gran Sasso, West gipfel-Ostgipfel. 
Akad. Alpenverein Miinchen. XVIII. Jahresbericht 1909/10. 1911 
8vo, pp. 7d. 
Among the ‘ Neue Touren’ are the following :— 
H. Haj, Taneller, ti. d. O.-Wand: H. Burmeister, Unt. Wetter- 
steinsp. u. d. N.-Wand: A. Gurtler, Leutascher Dreitorsp. d. d. S.- 
Wand: E. Wagner, Grosskarsp. v. N.-W.: E. Sigrist, Stammersp. 
ii. d. O.-Grat: W. Engelhardt, Rostizkogel ii. d.-N.-Wand, Abst. 
i. d. W.-Grat: @G. v. Saar, Hochschwab, Messnerin, i. d. W.- 
Wand: Faniskarsp. v. N.-W.; Mittl. Fanissp. v. S.-O. 
Akad. Alpen-Club Ziirich. XV. Jahresbericht. 1911 
8vo, pp. 43. 
New expeditions :— 
MU. Kurz, Aigs. Rouges du Dolent i. d. Ostwand : Pointe d. Essettes, 
beider Gipfel: Aig. de la Neuvaz v. Gl. de Saleinaz: K. Steiner, 
Gde Luis, N.-O. Flanke: Portalet, S.-O.-Grat: W. A. Keller, 
Mittler Selbsanft i. d. W.-Wand: G. Finch, P. Urlaun v. W.- 
Grat u. N.-Wand: J. Munck, Kehlenalphorn: W. A. Keller, 
Ruchenfensterstock-Pucher, Traversierung: 2. Steiner, Schyn 
S.-W. Wand: Alpgnoferliicke, v. Siden: Dr Amberg, P. Pegro: 
P. di Pioda: P. Lago Gelata: K. Steiner, Punta Rasica, W.-Gipfel : 
A. Pryister, Cima di Cantone N.-W.-Grat: P. Schucan, Punta 


d’ Albigna. 
Appalachian Mountain Club. A bibliography of the White Mountains by 
Allen H. Bent. Boston, 1911 


8vo, pp. 114. 

A most interesting bibliography of books, articles, poems, maps, 
engravings, etc., arranged in order of date. The first mention of 
the White Mountains appears to be in ‘New England’s rarities 
discovered, by John Josselyn, London, 1672.’ 

C.A.F. Marche des caravanes scolaires de jeunes filles du C.A.F. Paroles de G. 


Seguin. Musique de L. Skilmans. Paris, Pitault [71909] 

— Be concours intern. de ski du C.A.F. Le Lioran, 10-15 Février 1911. 
8vo, pp. 7. 

— Chalets & Refuges des Montagnes francaises et limitrophes. Liste 
des hétels consentant des réductions aux Membres du C.A.F. 1909 
8vo, pp. 16. 

Direction centrale. Bureau des Sections. Chalets et refuges. Guides 

et porteurs brevetés. Liste au 10 Juillet 1909. [21910] 
8vo, pp. 44. 

——— Manuel pratique de ski (Fabrication-Usage) du C.A.F. Paris, 1909 


8vo, pp. 51: ill. 
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C.A.F. Sections Bourguignonnes. Cote-d’Or et Morvan, Haute-Bouryogne, 
Saéne-et-Loire. Bulletin, Année 1910 
Ato. | 
This is formed of the following :— 
Section Céte-d’Or et Morvan. 2le Bulletin. pp. 56; plates. 
Section de Haute-Bourgoygne. Liste des membres. 
Section Sadne-et-Loire.  15e Bulletin. pp. 39. 
-—— Canigou Bulletin trimestriel. Tome LI. No. 9-16, 1909-1910. 
8vo, pp. vi, 618; ill. Perpignan, 1910 
Among the articles are ;— 
A. Barenne, Au Canigou. 
Légende de tous les cola, ports et passages qui vont de France en 
Espagne par De la Blottiére. 
Du Chalet d. Cortalets au Chalet d’Ull de Ter. 
— Section du Sud-Quest. Bulletin, 3me serie, No. 1. Janvier, 1911 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 131; plates. 
This contains :— 
L. Gaurier, Le chainon de Piedrafita. 
An article on the various asventa made, maps and bibliography. 
L. Bret, Le val de Onsera. 
—— Section vosgienne. Bulletin, 29e année. Nancy, 1910 
8vo, pp. 96: ill. 
This contains, inter alia: 
R. Mugenot, Une traversée du Grand Combin. 
Caucasus Club Circular 4. Mai, 1907 
8vo, pp. 7. 
Centre Excursionista di Catalunya. Seccio sports de montana. Gran setmana 
di sports d’hivern a Ribas 29 Janer-d Febrer, 1911. 


8vo, pp. 8. 
Club alpino fiumano. Liburnia. Rivista bimestrale. Anno ix.—1910. 
8vo, pp. iv, 144: plates. Fiume, 1910 


Among other articles this contains ; — 
C. Asperger, Il Mte Cevedale. 
Una salita d. Mte Bianco, Courmayeur a Chamonix. 
G. Depoli, Nelle Giulie occidentali. 
A. Keylevich, Marmolata. 
D.u.Oe.A.-V. Kalender fiir das Jahr 1911. 24. Jahrgang. Mit Schutzhiitten- 
und Fiihrer- Verzeichnis nebst einem Notizbuch. 


8vo, pp. 146; 62. Miinchen, Lindauer, 191]. M. 2 
Bamberg. xxiv. Jahres-Bericht pro 1910. 1911 
8vo, pp. 40. 

—— Bayerland, Miinchen. XV. Jahresberichit. 1911 


8vo, pp. 121. 
New expeditions :— 

J. Schmitt, Loreck ti. d. N.-CGrat: W. e. Redwitz, Schwellensp. 
ui. d. Ostgrat: K. Anebel, Hochyliick. N.-Grat: A. Deye, Regal- 
turm ii. d. N.O.-Kante: M. Zeller, Hoher Goll ti. d. W.-Wand : 
L. Husler, Tristenkopf ii. d. N.-Wand: A. Schuster, Cima Pagaiola 
i. d. N.-W. Grat: C. Holzhammer, Croz di Selvata; Croda dei 
Fulmini v. 8.-O.: C. Ibscher, Garbariturm v. O.: Af. Hofmiiller, 
Campanile Castrozza ii. d. N.-Wand ti. N.W.-Grat: F. Arndt, 
Monte Popera v. W.; Papernkofel tt. d. S..Wand: J. Schmitt, 
Cima di Mede; Torre di Pelza; Torre Venezia ii. d. Nordwand : 
A. Bonacossa, Pte Marinelli ii. d. S.-W. Wand; La Sella i. d. 
S.-Wand: G. Aiinne, Pyrenicn: Pic de Sesques, W.-Gipfel ; 
Pic Tenebre: Pic Ronglet ; Col Maudit v. W. 

-—-— Bayreuth. Jahresbericht, Mitglieder-Verzeichnis und Tourenbencht 
1910/11. 1911 
8vo, pp. 9. 

Satzung. 8vo, pp. 4. 1910 


a= . = 
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D.w.00.A.-V. Berlin. Jahresbericht f. 1910. 1911 
8vo. pp. 185. 
Tlus contains :— 

E. Frank, Vom Eggental in die Palagruppe und durchs Fersental 
n. Val Sugana. 

L. Treptow, Vom Hohen Dachstein und aus der Brentagruppe. 

FE. Hahn, Eine Ueberschreitung d. Aiguille d. Gr. Charmoz. 

Tourenbericht. This includes the following first ascents :—Traverse 
of Wettersp., Feuersp., Vorderseesp: new descent from Hoch- 
kalter: Gr. Ohrensp. from North: Tschengelser Hochwand by the 
snow-couloir on the South face: Pardoisp. by the S.W. face: 
Torre Wundt by the S.W. face: Croda Cimoliana by the W. 


face. 
—— Boren. Jahresbericht f. d. xii. Vereinsjahr: 1910. 191] 
8vo, pp. 54. | 
—— Frankfurt. Bericht. 8vo, pp. 33. 1911 
—— Firth. 28. Bericht, 1910. 1911 
8vo, pp. 20. 
—— Gera. Jahresbericht, 1910 1911 
8vo, pp. 28. 
— Halle. Bericht f. d. Jahr 1910. 1911 


8vo, pp. 51. 
——— Hannover. Rundschau von der Hochalmspitze. Aufnahme v. Emil 


Cuscoleca. [1910] 

— Jahresbericht f. d. Jahr 1910. 1911 
8vo, pp. 44. 

——— Landau. 13. Rechnungs-Abschluss. 1910 
Ato, pp. 4. 

~—— Oberland, Miinchen. XII. Jahresbericht fiir 1910. ' 1911 
8vo, pp. 32. 

—- Satzungen. Anhang z. xii Jahresb. | 1910 

-—— Reichenau. Festschrift z. 25jihrigen Bestehen der Sektion, 1886-1911. 
4to, pp. 50: all. Reichenau N.-Oe., 1911 

Contains :—Fr. Benesch, Die Raxalpe. 
—— Weiler im Alig&éu. IV. Jahresbericht, 1910. 1911 


8vo, pp. 15. 
—— Wien; see Schutzhiitten. 
Ladies’ Scottish Climbing Club. The third annual record. 1911 
Sm. §vo, pp. 24. 
Mountain Club of South Africa. Annual 1911. No. 14. 
8vo, pp. 132: plates. Cape Town, 1911. 1/- 
A. Hoernle, Two ascents of the Ortler. 
K. Cameron, Two trips up Banhoek wav. 
W. C. West, The final crack, Fountain Buttress. 
A. 8. Buckle, Mountains in war. 
A. A. Jurgens, The ascent of the Mostert’s Hoek twin peaks. 
Mrs. W. J. Wybergh, N.-E. buttress of Mont aux Sources. First 
lady’s ascent. 
G. F. Travers-Jackson, Du Toit’s Kloof Peak. 
A. A. Jurgens, The ascent of ‘* A little bit’’ on Table Mountain. 
And other articles. 
This annual is interesting and well illustrated as usual. 
The Mountaineer, vol. 2. November, 1909 
8vo, pp. 82: ill. 
Contains, inter alia :-— 
E. S. Ingraham, Early ascents of Mount Rainier. 
W. D. Lyman, Indian legends of Mt Rainier. 
Bibliography of Mt Rainier. 
Oe. T.-K. Wiener-Neustadt. xxxii. Jahres-Bericht. 1910 
8vo, pp. 28 
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The Rucksack Club. 1911 
32%mo, pp. 42. 
Rules, list of members, library catalogue ete. 
Journal, Vol. Il. No. 1. Edited by Ernest Broxap. Issued yearly. 
8vo, pp. 81; plates. Manchester, Barber, 1911. 1L/- 
Contents : 
A. Hopkinson, Poetry of the mountains. 
A Guideless climb on the Dent Blanche. 
T. Wylabore, The fatal accident on Y Garn; J. A. Stoop. 
G. A. Lister, Limit of strength of the climbing rope; <A reoord of 
experiments. 
T. W. Oliver, Laddow Rocks. 
J. R. Corbett, Twenty-fives: those who climb summits of 2500 ft. in 
England and Wales. 
S.A.C. Basel. Jahresbericht pro 1910. 48stea Vereinsjahr. Beilage: Ein 
Nationalpark im schweizerischen Hochyebirge von Prof. Dr F. Zschokke. 


8vo, pp. 54. Basel, 1911 
Ski Clubs :-— 
The Alpine Ski Club Annual. A record of winter mountaineering. 
8vo, pp. 66: ill London, Marshall, 1910. 2/ 
Contains :— 


F. A. M. Noelting, The Caucasus in winter. 

W. RK. Rickmers, Short ski guide to the Austrian Alps. 
¥. H. Dankes, The Titlis. 

W. A. M. Moore, Two defeats on the Bieshorn. 

G. H. Todd, Four nights in the Wildstrubel hut. 

R. Schloss, Acruss the Bernese Oberland on ski. 
Report on outfit for winter mountaineering. 

Slovinské alpské drustvo, Prag. Alpsky Vestnik. Rocnik xii. 1909-1910 
8vo, pp. iv. 136. 

Société des touristes chambériens, fondée & Chambéry le 21 feévrier 1908. 
Statute. 1908 
8vo, pp. 7. 

- » & pour but de propager le goat des excursions et de favoriser 
le développement de l’alpinisme, principalement en Savoie’ 

Towarzystwa Tatrzansko. Seke. Turystyczne. Taternik, Organ Sekeyi tur. 


Rok iv. Lwow, 1910 
8vo, iv, 140. 

Unione escursionisti, Torino. Statuto e Programma Gite Sociali pel 1911. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 08. Torino, 1911 


Verein z. Schutze u. z. Pflege d. Alpenpflanzen. 10 Bericht. Bamberg, 1911 
8vo, pp. 120: plates. 
Contains reports on the various alpine gardens and narticulars of the 
law with reference to protection of alpine plants. 


New Books etc. and New Editions. 


Adler, M., Wolkenstein z. Rosengarten; see Mardersteig, A. 

Alluaud, Charles, Mission scientifique aux monts Ruwenzori. Les montagnes 
& neiges éternelles & l Afrique équatoriale. In La Géographie, vol. 21, 
no. 4. 15 avril, 1910 
8vo, pp. 291-292. 

Alpinisme. L’alpinisme en vingt legons. In Lecture pour tous, Paris, ]2e 


année, lle liv. Aout, 1910 
8vo, pp. 1025-1034: ill. 
American Geographical Society, New York. Bulletin, vol. xii. 1910 


8vo, pp. vii, 1056: ill. 
Among the articles are the following of interest here ;— 
March: W. Joerg, Tectonic lines of the northern part of the North 
American Cordillera. 
J. Geikie, ‘The Alps during the glacial period. 
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April: O. H. Tittmann, Determination of the height of Mt McKinley. 
B. Browne, Parker expedition to Mt McKinley. 

May: V. Stefansson, Underground ice in northern Alaska. 

July: G. Kinney, Ascent of Mount Robson. 

October: U. S. Grant, Glaciers of the northern part of Prince William 

Sound. 
December: B. Browne, The first ascent of Mount Olympus, 
Washington. 

Arthaber, R., Die Sciseralpe ; see Mardersteig, A. 

Baedeker, Karl. The Eastern Alps including the Bavarian Highlands, Tyrol, 
Salzburg, Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. 
Handbook for travellers. 12th edition, revised and augmented. 

Leipzig, Baedeker: London, Unwin: etc., 1911. 10/- 
8vo, pp. xxvii, 682: maps. 

Bal, Marcel. Au pays des chamois et des marmottes. In Le nord illustré, 
Lille, 3me année, No. 1. 1 Janvier, 1911 
Folio, pp. 10-12; ill. 

Balavoine, Hippolyte. Dans les Alpes et le Jura. Souvenirs d’un Alpiniste. 
8vo, pp. 243. Paris, Fischbacher ; Genéve, Burkhardt, 1911 

Very pleasantly written accounts of various journeys in different 
parts of Switzerland. | 

Banse, E. Die Atlaslander. Leipzig, Teubner (1910). M.1 
8vo, pp. Ll): ill. 

von Bayern, Ves Prinzen Arnulf von Bayern Jagdexpedition in den Tian- 
Schan. Nach Tayebuch und Briefen zusammenyestellt von Therese 
Prinzessin von Bayern. Miinchen und Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1910. M. 10 
4to, pp. xvi, 3U4; maps, plates. 

Bazin, René. Impressions de voyage au Spitzberg. In Lecture pour tous, 
Paris, 12 année, 1 le liv. Aott, 1910 
8vo, pp. 971-981: ill. 

Bernard et Mougin. Sur la stratification des névés et de la glace dans les 
régions élevées des bassins d’alimentation des glaciers. In C.R. Acad. d. 
Sc. Paris. 5 décembre 1910 


4to, pp. 3. 

Bernard, Général. Montagnes d’ Algérie. In Bull. Soc. Géogr. d’Alger, 15me 
année, ler trim. 1910 
8vo, pp. 39-82. 

Bilgeri, Georg. Der Alpine Skilauf. IL Aufl. 
8vo, pp. ix, 132; ilL Miinchen, Deutsch. Alpenzcit., 1911. M. 3 

De la Blottiére. Les cols qui vont de France en Espagne ; see Bulletin, C.A.F. 
Canigou, 1910. 

— Légende de tous les Cols, Ports et Passages qui vont de France en 
Espagne, 1725. Documents incdits sur lhistoire de la connaissance 
des Pyrénées-Orientales. Publié par la Section du Canigou du C.A.F. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 98: map. Perpignan, 1910 

Boegan, Eugenio. [La Grotta e il Castello di 8. Servolo. Trieste, Caprin, 1911 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 26; plates: reprinted from Alpi Giulie. 

Browne, B., Parker expedition to Mount McKinley; in Bull. Amer. Geogr. 
Soc. 1910, q.v. 

—— First ascent of Mt. Olympus: in Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc. 1910, q.v. 

Britckner, Ed. et Muret, E. Les variations périodiques des glaciers. xvme 
rapport 1909. Berlin, Borntraegger, 1911 
4to, pp. 177-202: reprinted from Annales de glaciologie, t. V. 

Briickner, E., Les variations des glaciers: see Zcits. f. Gletscherk. 1910. 

Carez, L. La géologie des Pyrénées francaises. Fascicule VI, feuilles de Céret, 
Perpignan et Narbonne. Structure générale. Ministére des travaux 
publics. Mémoires pour servir 4 l’explication de la carte géologique 
détailiée de la France. Paris, Imprim. nationale, 1909. Fr. 15 
4to, pp. 3381-3899: plates. 

Casella, Georges. Le sport et Avenir. Opinion des écrivains contemporains 
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sur l’influence sociale des sports. Paris, Mathot, 1910. = Fr. 3.50 
8vo, pp. 356: portraits. 
An interesting collection of opinions on various sports. 
7 Pp. 94-126, L’alpinisme, le ski et les sports d@’hiver. 
Catalogues d’estampes et livres. Dessins, autographes, Vues et sujets suisses. 


Obl. imp. 8vo, pp. 84: ill. Genéve, Mincieux, 1910. Fr. 1 
Cattaneo di Sedrano, Antonio. Chiacchiere di Montagna. 
8vo, pp. 297. Milano, Baldini Castoldi, 1910 


Twelve short stories, grave and gay, excellently well told. They are 
amusing, they are descriptive, they are tragic, full of sentiment, 
but not sentimental: and they are about climbing and climbers, 
including a clever setting of chance remarks at an annual meeting 
of the Italian Alpine Club. 

Caulfield, Vivian. How to ski and how not to. Photographs by K. 
Delap. 
8vo, aa vil, 244: ill. : London, Nisbet, 1911. 4/6 nett 

Coolidge, W. A. B., How the Oberland came to Berne; in J. Grande, Berneze 
Oberland, 1911, q.v. 

v. Dalle-Torre, K. W., Flora u. Fauna d. Dolomitengebietcs ; see Marder- 
steig, A. 

Dessauer, A., Chiemseegebiet : in Deutsche Alpenzeitung, x. 2, q.v. 

Deutsche Alpenzeitung. Herausgegeben von Eduard Lankes. Bd. x. Apnil- 
September. Minohen, Callwey, 1910 
Sm. folio, pp. 306: plates. 

Among other articles this contains ;— 

H. Pfann, Ein never Weg auf die Grandes Jorasses. 

G. Jiger, Ein Tag auf dem Sass Rigais. 

J. Ittlinger, Dic Siidwand der Marmolata. 

E. Gmelin, Eine Ersteigung der Dreischusterspitze aus dem Innerfeld. 
G. Mayer, Die Riesennadeln des Popena. 

Beilage. Mitteilungen der Deutschen Alpenzeitung. Bd. 5. 1910 
Sm. folio, pp. 94: ill. 

—- X. Jahrgang (1910-1911). Hl. Halbband (Oktober, 1910-Marz, 1911.) 
Schriftleitung : Eduard Lankes. Miinchen, 1911 
4to, pp. iv, 304; plates. 

Among other articles this contains :— 

F. Nieberl, Eine Bergfahrt durch Konig Triglavs Wunderwelt. 
A. Dessauer, Wanderung im Chiemseegebiet. 

O. Langl, Eine Hittentour in d. Dolomiten, Paternkofel. 

FE. Konrad, Zwei alpine Herbstbummel im Wetterstein. 

H. v. Keker, Ersteigung d. Spielerturms in d. Lechtaler Alpen. 
H. Kees, Aus Zinals Bergen, Obergabelhorn. 

J. Ittlinger, Kine Besteigung d. Zuysp. ti. d. Nordgrat. 

—— (Beilage) Mitteilungen d. Deutschen Alpenzeitung. 
4to, pp. 95-161. 

First ascents recorded herein :— 

R. Grommer, Blaueissp. ti. d. N.-Grat: J. Alammer, Schlicker Nord 
Touren t. d. N.N.W.-Grat: G. Haupt, S. Mugonsp.: H. Hailer, 
Predigtstuhl W.-Wand: 4. uw. W. Deye, Reiteralpe. N.O.-Grat 
d. Mittl Bruder: J. Becker, Cima Bagin v. N.: MM. Mayer, Einser 
N.-Wand. Fanisturm, S.0.-Wand: <A. Leinecier, Dente d. Cimone 
v. Wo: J. Baumydrtner, W. Cima Ombretta ui. d. N.-Wand. 

The paper keeps up to ita previous excellent standard of illustration 
and of interest in articles. There are the usual number of most 
excellent plates, both colourcd and uncoloured, from photographs 
and from drawings. 

(Dorange, J.) Quinze excursions en Savoie et Dauphiné. 
8vo, pp. 44: map, ill. Paris, Panhard et Levassor, 1911 

A short illustrated guide-book published by the makers of the well- 
known motor cars. 
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v. Drygalski, E. Die Zeppelin-Studienfahrt nach Spitzbergen und ins nérdl. 
Eismeer im Sommer 1910. In Zeit. Ges. Erdk. Berlin, No. lL. 1911 
8vo, pp. 1-13. 

Etherton, Lt. P. T. Across the roof of the world. A record of sport and 
travel through Kashmir, Gilgit, Hunza, the Pamirs, Chinese Turkistan, 
Mongolia and Siberia. London, Constable, 1911. 16/- nett 
Svo, pp. xiii, 437: map, ilL 

——- Through the heart of Asia. In Journ. Roy. Unit. Service Instit. vol. liv, 
No. 394. December 1910 
8vo, pp. 1555-1579. 

Fasolo, Lucrezia. Dalla Pianura ai (Gthiacciai. Diario di uno scolaro in 
vacanza. Museo di scienza minima, 10. Milano, Vallardi (1909) 
8vo, pp. 24: ill. 

Faurens, F. A travers I’ Ariége, |’ Aude, et les Pyrénées-Orientales & bicyclette. 
In Rev. mens. Tour.-Club de France, 2le année. Janvier—Mars, 1011 
4to, pp. 17: ill. 

Fergusson, W.N. Adventure sport and travel on the Tibetan steppes. 

London, Constable, 1911. 16/- nett 
Imp. 8vo, pp. xvi, 343: plates, maps. 
Composed largely from the diaries of the late Lt. J. W. Brooke. Journeys 
in Eastern Tibet, 1906-8. 

v. Ficker, H., Spielerturm ; in Deutsche Alpenzcitung, x. 2, q.v. 

Flusin, G. et Jacob, Ch. Travaux topographiques et glaciologiques dans le 
massif des Grandes-Rousses. In La Géographie, vol. 21, no. 1. 


8vo, pp. 1-21: ill. 15 janvier 1910 
Gallet, Julien. Dans }’ Alpe ignorée. Explorations et Souvenirs. 
Roy. 8vo, pp. 374: plates. Lausanne, Imprim. réunies, §.A., 1910 


Consisting chiefly of interesting reprints from Echo d. Alpes, Alpina, 
Jabrb. $.A.C., Bull. Section Chaux-de- Fonds. 

Geikie, J., Alps during glacial period: in Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc. 1910, q.v. 

La Géographie. Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. Tome xxi, lersemestre 1910. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 480: maps, ill. Paris, Masson, 1910 

The articles of interest here are the following ;— 
No. 1, Jan. G. Flusin, Travaux dans le massif des Grandes-Rousses. 
J. Rekstad, Exploration dans le bassin du Sognefjord. 
No. 4, April. C. Alluaud, Mission aux monts Ruwenzori. 

Gmelin, E. Eine Ersteigung der Dreischusterspitze aus dem Innerfeld. In 
Deutech. Alpenzeitung, X, 1, q.v. 1910 
Folio, pp. 259-265: ub 

Grande, Julian. The Bermese Oberland, in summer and winter. A guide. 
8vo, pp. 201; maps, ill. London, etc., Nelson, 1911. 3/6 nett 

Besides the guide-book proper, this contains the following -— 
W. A. B. Coolidge, How the Oberland came to Bere. 
H. Hartmann, The Bernese Oberland in ancient and modern times. 
G. Strasser, Manners and customs of the Bermese Oberland. 

Hartmann, Hermann. Lerner Oberland in Sage und Geschichte. I. Sagen, 
nach schriftlichen und miundlichen Quellen gesammelt und bearbeitet von 
Hermann Hartmann. Bumpliz, Bentel, 1911. Fr. 8 
4to, pp. 145; plates. 

— The Bernese Oberland in ancient and modern times; in J. Grande, 
Bernese Oberland, LOLI, q.v. 

Hassenberger, Othmar. Wintersport-Kalender. | Wien, Hassenberger (1911) 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 162: all. 

Heimathschutz. Ligue pour la beauté. Zeitschrift... Bulletin .. 
Jahrgany V. Bimplz, Benteh, 1910 
Sm. folio, pp. 96: ill. 

This volume is devoted chiefly to Swiss architecture. 

Helbronner, Paul. Sur les triangulations géod¢ésiques complémentaires des 
hautes régions des Alpes frangaises. In C.R. Acad. d. Se. Paris. 
4to, pp. 3. 17 octobre 1910 
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Hirth, Siegfried. Orienticrungs-Panorama v. Gatschkopf in der Parseiergruppe, 


Lechtaler Alpen, Augsburg, Lampart [?19U9] 
Hoek, Henry. Der Schi und seine sportliche Benutzung. 6 Aufl. 
8vo, pp. vil, 234: all. Munchen, Deutsche Alpenzeitung, 1911. M.4 


Huber, F., In die Sella; see Mardersteig, A. 

India. Synopsis of the results of the operations of the great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, volume xxxv. Descriptions and co-ordinates of the 
principal stations and other fixed points of the north-east longitudinal 
series of triangulation (or series I. of the N.E. quadrilateral). Prepared 
under the direction of Colonel 8. G. Burrard... . 

Dehra Dun, Tng. Survey of India, 1909. R. 5 
4to, pp. xlv, 520; and vol. of maps. 
For review of this by Dr. Longstaff, see Alp. Journ., Feb. 1911, pp. 
398402. 

Ittlinger,J. Die Siidwand der Marmolata. In Deutsch. Alpenzeitung, X, I, q.v. 
Folio, pp. 161-167 : ill. 1910 

Zugspitz ii. d. Nordgrat. In Deutsche Alpenzeitung, x. 2, q.v. 

Jager,G. Ein Tag auf dem Saas Rigais. In Deutsch. Alpenzeitung, X, I, q.v. 

Folio, pp. 19-21: ilb 1910 

Joerg, W., Northern part of N. American Continent ; in Bull. Amer. Geogr. 
Soc. 1910, q.v. 

Jones, J. Viriamu, Life of ; see Paulton, E. B. 

Junod, Albert et Ed. Wasserfallen. Les sporta d’hiver en Suisse. Le ski et 
la luge. Manuel illustré de amateur. 
8vo, pp. 64: ill. Neuchatel et Paris, Attinger, 1910. 75 cts. 

Kees, H., Obergabelhorn ; in Deutsche Alpenzeitung, x. 2, q.v. 

Keidel, H., Buscherschnee in d. argentinischen Anden: see Zeita. f. Gletscherk. 
1910. 

Kinney, G., Ascent of Mt. Robson ; in Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soo. 1910, q.v. 

Konrad, E., Wetterstein ; see Deutsche Alpenzeitung, x. 2. 

Kriiger, Dr Paul. Die Patagonischen Anden zwischen dem 42. und 44. 
Grade siidlicher Breite. Reisen, Studien und Aufnahmen . . . Erginz- 
ungsheft Nr. 164 zu Petermanns Mitteilungen. 


4to, pp. iv, 242: plates. Gotha, Perthes, 1909. M. 18 
Kichler, Carl. Unter Mitternachtssonne durch die Vulkan- und Gletscherwelt 
Islands. Leipzig, Abel & Miller, 1906 


8vo, pp. 174: map, ill. 
Lafon, J. Un mois de vacances dans le Tyrol. Conférence faite le 25 février 
1910 aux membres de la Section du C.A.F. ‘ Cote-d’Or et Morvan.’ 
8vo, pp. 59; anes Dijon, Darantiére, 1910 
Langl, C., Paternkofel; In Deutsche Alpenzeitung, x. 2, q.v. ‘ 
Longyear, Burton O. Rocky Mountain wild flower studies. An account of 
the ways of some plants that live in the Rocky Mountain region. Author's 
edition. (Denver, Merchants Publishing Co., 1909) 
8vo, pp. xv, 156; ill. 
A good, popular description of the life of certain trees and plants. 
Mardersteig, August: hsg. von. Aus dem Bereiche des Ké6nig Friedrich 
August-H6henwegs in den Zentraldolomiten. 
8vo, pp. 107: plates. Weimar, Kiepenheuer, 1910. M. 3 
Articles by vanous writers, e.g. : 
R. Arthaber, Die Seiseralpe. 
F. Huber, In die Nella. 
Marianne Adler, Von Wolkenstein zum Rosengarten. 
K. W. v. Dalle-Torre, Veber die Flora und Fauna des Dolomitengebietes. 
Marinelli, Olinto. Materiali per lo studio dei ghiacciai. I. I ghiacciai delle 
Alpi Venete. Memorie geografiche, Firenze. 1910 
8vo, pp. 289: ill. 
Martel, E. A. La science au Puy de Dome. Le Mont-Blanc vu du Puy de 
Déme. In La Nature, 39e annce, No. 1966. 28 Jan. 1911. 
4to, pp. 140-145: ilL 
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Mayer,G. Die Riesennadeln des Popena. In Deutsch. Alpenzeitung, X, I, q.v. 
Folio, pp. 283-287 ; ill. 1910 

De Montergon, A. Mauvif. Guides de montagnes. Reprinted from Mém. 
Soc. nat. d’ Agric. d’ Angers. 1908, 1909, 1911 
8vo, pp. 12, 16, 17. 

Monti, Prof. Virgilio. La montagna nelle sue modificazioni, nella sua vita © 
nella sua importanza di fronte all’ economia della terra e della societa. 
Biblioteca popolare di coltura. Milano, Villardi (1910) 
8vo, pp. 120: ill. 

A short description of the geology of mountains and the various physical 
conditions associated with mountains. 

Nieberl, F., Durch K6nig Triglavs Wunderwelt: in Deutsche Alpenzeitung, 


x. 2, q.v. 
Nussbaum, Dr Fritz, Das Endmoranengebiet des Rhonegletechers von Wangen 
a. A. Bern, Wyss, 1911 


8vo, pp. 30: plates. Reprinted from Mitt. d. Naturf. Ges. Bern, 1910. 

Pfann, H. Ein neuer Weg auf die Grandes Jorasses, In Deutsch. Alpen- 
zeitung, Bd. x, 1, q.v. 1910 
Folio, pp. 1-6; ill. 

Poulton, E. B. John Viriamu Jones and other Oxford memories. 
8vo, pp. xii, 339: portrait, plates. London, Longmans, 1911. 8/6 nett 

Prinz, Dr Gyula. Beitrige zur Morphologie des Kuldschaer Nan-Schan. 
In Mitt. k.k. geogr. Ges. Wien, Bd. 53, N. 2. u. 3. 1910 
8vo, pp. 154-195: maps, ill. 

Rabot, Charles. Revue de glaciologie. No. 3 (Avril 1903-ler Janvier 1907). 
Mém. soc. fribourgeoise Sc. nat. Géologie et Géographie, vol. v. 
8vo, pp. 343: plates. Fribourg, Fragniére, 1909. Fr. 6 

Contents : Neizes, Glaciologie physique et dynamique, Exploration 
glaciaire, Mécanisme des variations glaciaires, Observations sur les 
variations glaciaires faites dans les diverses parties du monde. 

Reichert, F., Gletschergebiet z. Aconcagua u. Tapungato: see Zeits. f. Glet- 
scherk. 1910. 

Die Penitentesschneefelder z. Aconcagua u. Tapungato: see Zeits. f, 
Gletacherk. 1910. 

Reid, H. F. The variations of glaciers, xv. 1911 
8vo, pp. 83-89; reprinted from Journ. of Geol. xix, no. 1. 

Rekstad, J. Exploration géologique dans le bassin du Sognefjord. In La 
Géographie, vol. 21, no, 1. 15 janvier, 1910 
8vo, pp. 47-55 ; ill. 

Rendall), M. J. Sinai in Spring or the best desert in the world. 

Svo, pp. 167: plates. 


London, Dent: New York, Dutton, 1911. 4/6 nett 

Robinson, W. Alpine flowers for gardens. Rock, wall, marsh plants, and 
mountain shrubs. 4thedition, revised. London, Murray, 1910. 10/6 nett 
8vo, pp. xix, 344; ill 
A new edition of a standard work well known to all those who are 

interested in ‘ alpines.’ 

Rihl, A. Studien in den KaJkmassiven des Apennin. In Zeita. Ges. f. 
Erdk. Berlin, No. 2. 1911 
8vo, pp. 67-101. 

Salt, H. S.,. On Cambrian and Cumbrian hills. Pilgrimages to Snowdon and 
Scawfell. London, Fifield, 1908 (i.e. 1911). 1/- 
8vo, pp. 128: 2 plates. 

A reprint in paper covers of the work published in 1908 at 3 /6 bound. 

Sehutzhiitten. Die Schutzhiitten und Unterkunftshaéuser in den Ostalpen. 
Vollstandig in 42 Lieferungen je 10 Bilder enthaltend. Hsg. von der 
Sektion Wien d. D.u.Oe.A.- V. Dresden, Stengel [1905-1911]. M. 63 
Folio, plates: Register np. 18. 

A valuable collection of photographs of the Eastern Alps, 

Ski, Manuel pratique de; see C.A.F. 
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Spitsbergen. Bremen, Norddeutscher Lloyd (191]) 

4to, pp. 10; col. and other plates from photographs by Dr A. Miethe. 

Four good coloured prints and four panoramic views, with short 
descriptive text. 

Strasser, G., Manners and customs of the Bernese Oberland; in J. Grande, 
Bernese Oberland, 1911, q.v. 

Tatham, H. F.W. The footprints in the snow and other tales. With a memoir 
by A. C. Benson. London, Macmillan, 1910. 3/6 nett 
8vo, pp. Xxvu, 187. 

The tale from which the volume takes its name is one of a boy who 
finds his way across a glacier on a perilous descent for succour for a 
fallen friend, by following the prints of naked feet on the snow, which 
footprints are not to be seen as he returns with the rescuers. 

Thempson, H. 8. The Alps in nature and history, by W. A. B. Coolidge. In 
Bootham School Mag. vol. 5, no. 3. 1909 
8vo, pp. 242-250: plates. 

, O. HL, Height of Mount McKinley; in Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc. 
1910, q.v. 


Vogel, G. Th. Bozener Ausfliige.  Plaudercien tiber vorrémische Ortsnamen 
in den deutschen Alpen. 2. Heft. Dresden, Teubner, 1911 
8vo, pp. 31. 


Vonbun, Firanz] J(osef|. Alpenmirchen. Gesammelt von F. J. Vonbun. 
Hochdeutech nacherzihlt von E. Junghaus. Mit Zeichnungen von 
Wilhelm Stumpf. Stuttgart-Cannstatt, Holbein- Verlag [1911]. M.1.20 
8vo, pp. 81 : ill. 

A selection from an interesting classical collection of folk-lore from 
the upper part of the Rhine, made in dialect in the first part of last 


century. 
Waldo, Fullerton L. Popocatepetl. In Bull. Geogr. Soc. Philadelphia, 
vol. 8, No. 2. April 1911 


8vo, pp. 1-9: all. 

Zdarsky, Math. Der Einfluss des Winter. Ein Beitrag zur Umwertung der 
winterlichen Begriffe auf dem Gebicte der Korperptlege, . . . Hryg. v. 
Alpiner Ski-Club e. V. Munchen. Diessen vor Munchen, Huber, 1911 
8vo, pp. 44. 

A paper pointing out how ski-ing allows a healthful experience of out-of- 
door nature in winter. 

Zeitsohrift fur Gletscherkunde, fir Eiszeitforschung und Geschichte des Klimas. 
Annales de Glaciologie. Organ d. Internationalen Gletscherkommission 
. . « herausgegeben von Eduard Brickner. IV. Bd. 1909/10. 

Imp. 8vo, pp. iv, 396; maps, ill. Berlin, Borntraeger, 1910 
Among the articles are the following ;— 
Oct. 19u9-Marz, 1910: H. Keidel, Bischerschnee in d. argentinischen 
Anden. 
Mirz: E. Brickner, Les variations pcriodiques des glaciers. xiv 
Rapport, 1908. 
F. Reichert, Das Gletschergebiet zwischen Aconcagua und 
Tapungato. 
Juni-Juli: F. Leverett, Comparison of N. American and European 
glacial deposits. 
Juli: F. Reichert, Die Penitentesschneefelder im Gebiete zwischen 
Aconcagua und Tapungato. 


Older Books, etc. 


Aikin, Arthur. Journal of a tour through North Wales and part of Shropshire ; 
with observations in mineralogy, and other branches of natural history. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 239: plate. London, Johnson, 1797 

The journey was suggested to the author by reading Saussure’s Voyages. 
Ascent of Snowdon Aug. 7, 1796; pp. 94-1U0. oo 
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Ball’s Alpine Guide. The Central Alps . . . New edition. 


8vo, pp. xviii, 490; maps, plates. London, Longmans, 1882 
Ball, J. Le Alpi di John Ball. Traduzione consentita dall’ autore di I. 
Cremona. Manuali Hoepli. Milano, Hoepli, 1888 


8vo, pp. 120. 
Black’s Pieturesque Guide through North and South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
8vo, pp. vill, 406: maps, plates. Edinburgh, Black, 1853 
Bordeaux, Henri. Paysages romanesques. Paris, Plon (1906) 
8vo, pp. 355. 
Contains pp. 155-228, En montagne—la découverte des montagnes, 
vie et mort de Balmat, le musée aux morts, le mal de montagne, 
la Grande Chartreuse, les chasseurs de chamois. 


Bourgeois, Armand. Impressions de voyage d’un champenois dans les Alpes 


dau phinoises. Chalons-sur-Marne, Martin, 1904 
8vo, pp. 56. 

Brockedon, Wm. Extracts from the journals of an alpine traveller. In 
Blackwood’s Mag. vol. 39, nos. 143, 146. January, April 1836 


In all 5 parts, of which the rest are already in the Library. 
Srown, Dr. Letter on the Lake District, printed at Newcastle in 1767 ; 
reprinted in Hutchinson’s Excursion to the Lakes, pp. 127-130; q.v. 
Cox, Ross. The Columbia River: or, Scenes and Adventures during a residence 
of six years on the western side of the Rocky Mountains. ... In two 


volumes. Third edition. London, Colburn and Bentley, 1832 

2 vols, 8vo. 
Desnoues, Abbé. Mon émigration. Journal inédit d’un voyage en Savoie 
- (Septembre 1792). Orléans, Herluison, 1899 


8vo, pp. 31; reprinted from Annales Religieuses d’ Orléans, 
An account of a flight through Lyons, Annecy, Chamonix, Martigny 
to the Canton of Bern. 

Dictionnaire des artistes suisses: see Schweiz. Kiinstler-Lexikon, 1905-8. 

Duhamel, Henry. Au Pays des Alpins. Grenoble, Falque and Perrin, 1899 
4to, pp. 179: plates. 

Fountain, Paul. The eleven eaglets of the west. London, Murray, 1906 
8vo, pp. xi, 362. 

Travels in, and descriptions of the western of the United States. 

Hemingway, J. Panorama of the beauties, curiosities, and antiquities of 
North Wales, exhibited in its mountains, valleys, ... Intended as a 
pocket companion to the tourist and traveller. Fourth edition, corrected 
and improved. London, Groombridge, ete.: Dublin, ete., 1844 
Sm. 8vo, pp. vill, 333; plates. 

Hind, Henry Youle. North-West Territory. Reports of progress; together 
with a preliminary and general report on the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan 
exploring expedition, made under instructions from the Provincial 
Secretary, Canada. Printed by Order of the Leuislative Assembly. 
Folio, pp. xii, 201; maps. Toronto, Lovell, 1859 

—— British North America. Reports of progress, together with a preliminary 
and general report, on the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan exploring 
expedition; . .. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command 
of Her Majesty, August 1860. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1860 
Folio, pp. 216; maps. 

Holiday rambles in ordinary places. By a wife with her husband. 
8vo, pp. 332. London, Daldy Isbister, 1877 

Contains, pp. 2-208, Switzerland and Tyrol, 1867-1870. 

Hudson, John. Guide to the Lakes ; see Wordsworth, Wm. 

Hutchinson, W. An excursion to the lakes in Westmorland and Cumberland ; 
in the years 1773 and 1774. London, Wilkie: Newcastle, Charnley, 1776 
8vo, pp. 286; plates. 

Jamieson, Mrs. Popular voyages and travels, throughout the Continent and 
Islands of Europe: in which the geography, character, customs, and 
manners of nations are described ; and the phenomena of Nature, most 
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worthy of observation, are illustrated on scientific principles. Em- 
bellished with engravings. London, Whittaker, etc., 1820 
8vo, pp. 506; plates. 

Contains Wales, Scotland, Iceland, Norway, Switzerland, Chamonix, 
Pyrenees, etc. 

Krogsgaard, A. M. BR. Geografiske lvsbilleder. Serie VIE: Alperne. 
8vo, pp. 8. Kgbenhavn, Brinkmann & Richter, 1906 

Leuthold, Heinrich. Gedichte. Leipzig, Reclam, n.d. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 320. 

Mackay, Charles. The scenery and poetry of the English Lakes. A summer 
ramble. With numerous illustrations from original sketches engraved by 
Thomas Gilks. Second edition. London, Longmans, 1852 
8vo, pp. xx, 269 ; ill. 

Mackintosh, D. The scenery of England and Wales, its character and 
origin. London, Longmans, 1869 
8vo, pp. xxii, 399; all. 

Marindin, G. E. Hannibal's route over the Alps. In the Classical Rev.. 

- London, vol. 13, No. 5. June 184) 
8vo, pp. 238-249. 

* The conclusion to which I am brought is that the narrative of Poly bius 
suits best the Genévre, which (or the Argentiere) Livy distinctly 
requires us to adopt: and that Varro’s account probably, and the 
citation in Strabo certainly, support the same view.’ 

—— Osiander’s Route of Hannibal. In the Classical Rev., London, vol. 15. 
No. 5. June, 1901" 
8vo, pp. 274-278. 

Miyoshi, M. and Makino, T. Pocket-atlas of Alpine planta of Japan. Second 
revised edition. Tokyo, Seibido, 1907 
2 vols, 8vo0, 7U col. plates. Text in Japanese, Latin and English. 

The Japanese highlands appear to be a place of refuge and development 
for all sorts of alpine plants. The majonty are, as might be expected, 
of Siberian origin, such as Anemone altaica, Achillea sibirica and 
Legalaria sibirica. But the Scandinavian type is well represented 
by Diapensia lapponica, Artemisia norvegica, Linnea __ borealis, 
Papaver nudicaule and many others. The more southern or Mediter- 
ranean type is also present and is represented by the Geneva Adeno- 
phora, Inula, lsopyrum and others. Many species are identical 
with those of the Alpine flora, as Lioydia serotina, Loiseleuria pro- 
cumbens, Viola bitiora and Cerastium alpinum: and a very large 
number are nearly related to them. The only genus of any importance 
which is widely distmbuted in the Alps and wanting in Japan is 
Androsacear. The Japanese highlands appear to be ncher than the 
Alps in varieties of Ericaceae and the smaller orchids and poorer 
in saxifrages. The alpine genera of Primulaceae and Gentianaceae 
are well represented, although the species are not identical. T. H. 

Mummery, A. F. My climbs in the Alps and Caucasus. 

London, Unwin: New York, Seribner, 1895 
Imp. 8vo, pp. xii, 360: plates. 

Murith, Chanoine Joseph Laurent. Le guide du botaniste qui voyage dans le 
Valais, avec un catalogue des plantes de ce pays : 
4to, pp. vill, 108. Lausanne, Vincent, 1810 

Contains letters on the Zermatt Valley by Abraham Thomas, 1740-1824. 
‘These are reprinted in * A. J.’ 174, where they are edited with full notes 
by Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge. 

Murray, Hon. James Erskine. A Summer in the Pyrénées. Second edition. 

2 vols, 8vo, plates. London, Macrone, 1837 

Pampanini, R. Essai sur la géographie botanique des Alps et en particulier des 
Alpes sud-onentales. In Mém. Soc. frib. se. nat. vol. III., Fase. 1, Geologie 
et Géographie. Fnbourg, 1903. Fr. 5 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 215: plates. 
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Paterson’s guide to Gwitreriand. With maps and plans. 
8vo, pp. 161. Edinburgh, Paterson : London, Stanford, 1885 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS. 


Bernese Oberland. 


ay 


Kuen BaLMHorRN, (3676 m. = 12,057 ft.)—Ascent by a rib on 
the 8. face. 

The following expedition does not appear to correspond with 
any of those which I have been able to find previously described. 
On August 8, 1910, with the guides Jean Maitre and Heinrich Fux 
I left Leukerbad at 4.28 a.m. in perfect weather. Following the 
path past the Clavinen Alp we traversed the mountain side in a 
N.E. direction across numerous gullies and above the lower tier 
of cliffs, until we reached a point below the 8.W. aréte of the Balm- 
horn, beyond which the whole face of the mountain was of snow 
with rock ribs descending it (these slopes would doubtless in an 
ordinary season be free from snow) topped by the cornice of the 
S.W. aréete. We now halted from &.5 till 8.50 a.m. at a rock island. 
From here we saw a rock mb the best defined one between the S.E. 
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aréte and that rib which bounds to the W. the snowy face.* We 
decided upon the former as our line of ascent. The foot of it lies 
I think to the N. and slightly to the W. of the wonderful ice wall 
which is low down on the Fluh Glacier (and therefore the rib is 
to the W. of the Fluh Glacier). We ascended snow at a gentle 
angle and a fan of avalanche debris immediately to the E. of our mb, 
and had scarcely reached the latter immediately above its lowest 
portion when an avalanche swept down the slope we had just 
left. Climbing rapidly up the lower rocks of the nb, entertained 
meanwhile by more avalanches on either side, we roped near a point 
where the mb, becoming broader and considerably steeper, formed 
a tower. At about this level another rib, separated from that on 
which we stood by a narrow snow couloir to our night, rose towards 
the main S.W. aréte. There appeared to be no other well-defined 
rib between this one and the main 38.E. aréte. 

We now climbed up the rocks (difficult owing to their steepness 
and rottenness) and bearing to the left across a chimney by somewhat 
sounder rocks we ascended a vertical wall about 8 fees high and 
so reached the top of the rocks of our mb. An easy snow nidge 
followed by a steep snow slope and a traverse to the right (some ice) 
under a large ice cornice enabled us to attack successfully the snow 
cornice and we reached the main S.W. aréte at 12.50 p.sf., and so 
the top of the Klein Balmhorn (3676 m.) at 1.15 p.m. Bad weather 
forbade our proceeding to the higher summit, and we descended 
by the easy 8.W. arete and so to Schwarenbach and Kandersteg. 

The photograph facing p. 80 of the ‘S.A.C.J.’ (vol. xlii.) shows 
our route well. On looking leftwards from the topof the Klein 
Balmhorn our rib 1s seen to be the second one beyond the first 
well-defined couloir which descends from the S8.W. aréte. The mb 
is seen to change from rock to snow before it joins the S.W. aréte. 

We all thought the climb a very fine one. The risk which we 
ran owing to the avalanche could not have been foreseen and was 
solely due to the very unusual snow conditions of last summer. 

In regard to the recorded climbs on this face, the route by 
which Mr. F. W. Gibbs, who in 1871, with Melchior and Peter 
Anderegg, descended the face would appear to he further E. than 
our rib, for this party went ‘over the shoulder of the Balmhorn 
and along the rocks above the Fluh Glacier f (Dala Glacier of 
S. Map), then down on to that glacier.’ 

In 1874 Mr. A. E. Craven with Peter Lauener and Chr. Jaggi 
‘returned from the summit of the Balmhorn for a short way along 
the 5.W. aréte . . . and descended by very difficult rocks . . . and 
so gained the Fluh Glacier’ (apparently the Dala Glacier of the 


* This W. bounding rib is perhaps that which falls from the point 3300 m. 
(8. map) on the S.W. aréte. 
{ Travellers’ book at Ried. 
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S. Map).* This climb probably started, as Studer f states, 
between the Klein Balmhorn and the point 3300 m.(S. Map). 
This may or may not have been the same spot where my party 
struck the S.W. aréte, but it would certainly appear that the greater 
part of their route was to the E. of our mb. 

The same remarks apply to an expedition made the same year by 
Herren H. Zahringer and C. Schnvder who went from the Balmhorn 
‘down the S. rock wall of the peak, which is flecked by some snow- 
fields to the Fluh Glacier’ { (apparently the Dala Glacier of the 
S. Map), though unfortunately there are no recorded details of this 
climb. 

In 1875 Messrs. T. Brooksbank and J. T. Beard, with Kaspar 
and Jacob Blatter, § started the descent from a pinnacle of rock 
(perhaps that marked 3300 m. on the S. Map), which was reached by 
a descent of 35 m. from the summit. . . about half-way between the 
Zagen Pass and the Balmhorn . . . the party went obliquely E. by 
S., descending over snow-fields and rocks . . . Finally they reached 
&@ point on a level with the W. end of the Fluh Glacier (Dala 
Glacier of S. Map), but many hundred ft. above it. 

It would appear that this route crossed our line of ascent from 
W. to E. 

Finally Mr. H. Marsh, with Mr. H. W. Topham and Vocat (a 
porter), || ascended in 1892 by a ridge of shattered rocks. ‘The 
rotten but easy rocks of this mdge were then climbed, and a short 
snow-slope beyond to the main S.W. aréte, close to the Klein 
Balmhorn.’ 

This route again must I think lie to the E. of our mb, inasmuch 
as it took our party 25 m. from the point where we struck the 5.W. 
aréte to reach the top of the Klein Balmhorn. 

To summarise, it would seem that all the above-mentioned routes 
(if we except Mr. Brooksbank’s climb, which as stated above appears 
to cross ours) lie further E. than the nb by which my party made the 
ascent, for they all, except Marsh’s, reached a point as far KE, as 
the Dala Glacier, whilst our rib was to the W. of the Fluh Glacier. 
At the same time it must be said that the route of Zahringer and 
Schnyder is uncertain. 

In the main I agree with Mr. Coolidge’s statement that Marsh’s 
‘line of ascent from the Fluh Glacier... combined with the 
line taken on the descent from the E. side of the Fluh Glacier to 
the Dala Glacier probably formed the route taken by the earlier 
parties.’ J OxttveR K. WILLIAMSON. 


* Alpine Journal, x. p. 385. 

t Uber Eis und Schnee, vol. i. p. 410. 

~ 8S. A.C. J., vol. x. pp. 629, 678. 

§ Alpine Journal, vil. pp. 441-2. 

|] Two Seasons wn Switzerland, pp. 102-3. 

q Climbers’ Guide, The Bernese Oberland, vol. i. part I. p. 12. 
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Bernese Oberland (Trift District). 


WEIss NOLLEN (3433 m. = 11,264 ft.) by the N.W. ridge. On 
August 15, 1910, L. R. C. Sumner and I left the Trift Hut at 5.15 
and diverging to the left from the Triftlimmi tracks after about 
3 hour reached an island of granite rocks at the foot of this ridge 
at 6.40. The ridge, in its lower half, consisted of hard snow at a 
moderate angle (no step-cutting was needed) ; in its upper part. of 
easy rock. The top of the Weiss Nollen was reached at 8.5 (2 hours 
40 minutes actual walking from the hut). 

This ridge certainly provides the most obvious route from the 
Trift hut, lving very nearly in the direct line between the hut and 
the summit. It has the further advantage that the splendid view 
of the upper snowfields of the Rhone Glacier is reserved until the 
psychological moment when one reaches the top. The route is 
such an obvious one that I do not think it can be new. [The 
Urner Alpen II. Band (‘Clubfiihrer des 8.A.C.’) marks it ‘No 
information.’] 

Conway and Coolidge’s route from this side makes a long detour 
by the Obere Triftlimmi and 8.W. ridge. The latter can, however, 
be gained twa the W. face, probably almost anywhere, without 
going to the Triftlimimi; it appears to be not unusual to cross 
it high up [by the so-called Dammasattel] en route for the 
Dammastock. 

From the Weiss Nollen we went on over the Egustock and Schnee- 
stock to the Dammastock (1 hour 10 minutes). This is an easy 
snow walk along the left ‘retaining wall’ of the Rhone Glacier, 
and is highly to be recommended for the views it commands. 


H. O. 8S. Gisson. 


Bernina Group ; Bregaglia District. 


Piz CENGALO (E. peak, 3307 m. = 10,850 ft. Durant Map. Now 
called Punta Francesco).—By the E. aréte. Signor A. Scarpellim 
with Giacomo Moré of San Martino, August 19, 1909. 

* From the Colle dei Gemelli (c. 3100 m., Wilson Map) the partv 
climbed up on to the peak’s KE. aréte. This aréte consists at first 
of excessively loose and treacherous rocks and has to be climbed with 
the utmost caution. Higher up the aréte steepens into great rocky 
steps 40-50 ft. high, and the rocks becoming good, the party easily 
mounted these steps by cracks and crannies to the top. (No times.) 

The first party descended by the same route and did not continue 
on to the W. and highest peak (3374 m. = 11,070 ft., S. Map, or 
3371 m. = 11,060 ft. Lurant Mup). 


Punta Rasica (N. W. peak c. 3300 m. = 10,828 f{t., not indicated 


on any map). First ascent, Herren K. Steiner and R. Lejeune, 
September 30, 1910. 


— ee amc cr ee ee 


* R.M. 1910, pp. 384-5. 
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* From the Colle del Castello (c. 3100 m., Wilson Map) the party 
turned S.E. and climbed over two rocky humps. Next they followed 
the knife-edged N.W. aréte to the base of the summit pinnacle ; 
this pinnacle is split asunder by a deep and narrow crack, which 
yet affords space enough for a climber to work himself upwards. 
The party scrambled accordingly up this crack as far as its upper 
third, when it became necessary to climb out of the crack and up 
on to the N. half of the pinnacle. A long stride across the crack 
then brought them on to the S. half, and a rib composed of thin 
vertically superimposed slabs was followed to the top (2 hours ; 
or 44 hours from the Forno Club hut). The party in the descent 
kept down the S.E. aréte. This aréte, a mere knife-edge of granite, 
is split into great and often overhanging steps, and the spare rope 
is kept continuously in use throughout the descent. The first 
enormous overhanging step was turned by the 8.W. slope, whence 
a smooth ledge appears to lead back to the crest below the over- 
hang; another ledge is however followed in a downward direction, 
and the aréte is only regained further on at a bit level with the next 
noticeably sharp tooth, which the party scrambled directly over. 
Over another very flat step, the deepest gap between the N.W. peak 
and the summit (3320 m. = 10,893 ft., S. Map) could now be 
attained (2 hours). The party next turned on to the smooth N.E. 
slope of the aréte, and descended straight down by a narrow and 
steep gash in the slabs; by means of a shelf contiguous with this 
gash, they quickly reached the upper part of the last step in the 
face. This step must be descended sometimes by diminutive 
wrinkles in the slabs, at other times by swinging quite free on the 
rope ( ? secured by ‘pitons’), finally a steep mbbon of névéis reached 
(24 hours). The surface of the Forno Glacier was only attained 
with great difficulty owing to the enormous bergschrund (24 hours). 


Cima pi Cantun (3360 m. = 11,024 ft., S. Map). By the 
N.W. aréte. Herren A. Michel, A. Pfister and P. Schucan, 
August 21, 1910. 

t From the new Albigna Club hut the first party steered S.E. 
round the base of the Pizzo del Pal, and attained the Cantun glacier 
about the contour 2400 m. (older S. Map). They then bore more 
to the S. towards the Cima di Cantun’s N.W. aréte, over moraine 
and a small névé field, to a kind of basin 8.E. of point 2825 m. 
(latest S. Map). Next they scrambled up on to the long and serrated 
N.W. aréte. After overcoming the first two steps the ridge becomes 
very sharp and the spare rope has to be much employed. Above 
the first very prominent tooth is a very hard bit, the aréte is 


{ Jahresbericht A. A.-C. Ziirich, xv. 1910, p. 36. 
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of excessive narrowness, and a deep gap can only be passed by 
swinging quite free on the repe. Finally after many difficulties 
a small rib running up from the W. is passed, and the remainder 
of the ridge—snowy—becomes quite easy till the summit is reached. 
(12 hrs. 50 mins. from the Club hut.) 

The party state that much time would be gained by shirking 
the first half of the aréte, which could be done by mounting over a 
rocky rib (or its E. slope) rising S. from the Cantun Glacier towards 
the aréte about contour 2880 m., which rib intersects the main 
aréte close to the first very prominent tooth—the aréte has however 
already been descended to (or very close) this point. (See ‘ Deutsche 
Alpen Zeitung’ v. (2) p. 216.) 


(7) PUNTA DELL’ ALBIGNA (2825 m. = 9272 ft.).—Height, but no 
name on the 8S. map. The name Pizzo dell’ Albigna has however 
already been given to the point 2474 m. = 8117 ft., N. of the 
Cacciabella peaks ((S.A.C.J.” xii. p. 545). 

Our peak (2825 m.) is situated at the W. extremity of the N.W. 
aréte of the Cima di Cantun, 3360 m. 

First ascent, Herren P. Schucan and J. Continelli, August 22, 1910. 

* To the base of the peak the party followed the same route as 
for the N.W. aréte of the Cima di Cantun. From the snowy basin 
S.E. of the peak they bore W. to its foot, and climbed up the wall 
by good rocks which soon became very steep, to a projecting boss. 
A very shallow cleft leading to the summit now becomes visible ; 
a difficult slab gave access to this cleft, which was climbed till near 
the top, when a traverse was made to the right, and the three points 
(of which only the N. one is visible from the Albigna hut) constituting 
the top are easily attained (24 hrs. from the Albigna Club hut). 

E. L. StRvrt. 


VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS. 
Bernese Oberland. 


WETTERHORN (3703 m. = 12,146 ft.).—Dr. C. Wilson ascended 
the Wetterhorn on January 24, 1911, with Christian Kaufmann and 
two companions—Miss G. Gascoigne and Mr. C. Rolph. Dr. 
Wilson writes: ‘I think it mav interest readers of the Journal to 
learn, what was certainly a surprise to me, that under certain rare 
conditions the high snow mountains may be ascended even more 
easily in winter than in summer; no fresh snow had fallen for 
three weeks, and the wind had been uniformly from the N. or E. ; 
and, though I have ascended the Wetterhorn by four different 
routes, and under various conditions of snow and weather, I have 
never found things quite so easy as they were on this occasion. 


* Jahresbericht A. A.-C. Ziirich, xv. 1910, p. 36. 
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‘The Winter route up the Wetterhorn—available also in early 
summer—avoids the couloir, and the Sattel is reached from the 
Gleckstein, by means of a long V-shaped track, the apex of the V 
lying almost vertically below the summit of the Mittelhorn. Two 
parties had already made the ascent, and consequently steps had 
been trodden, kicked, or cut, all the way from the ladders to the top. 
Under these conditions it is easy to make the ascent without sleeping 
at the Gleckstein, though I believe this is the first occasion on which 
it has been done in a day in winter. There was no moonlight to 
speak of, and though the night was bright with stars, two lanterns 
were used from the start until 7 a.m. The wind was slight, and the 
cold during the night less intense than I have often known it in 
summer; and, after lunch at the Gleckstein on the way down, the 
sun was hot enough to make one glad to sit on a bench outside with 
one’s coat off. The times were as follows—the whole thing being 


taken “‘ very easy’ :— 


Grindelwald (sleigh) .. 10.20 p.m. January 23 


Wetterhorn Hotel ~- 11.10—-11.20 p.e. “ - 
Gleckstein (food) Bs 2.40-4.0 a.m. i 24 


Sattel (food) os 8.0-8.15 a.M. - ‘i 
Summit oe 9.5-9.15 A.M. i me 
Gleckstein (food) oe 11.45-1.0 p.m. = - 
Grindelwald .. ed 4.0 P.M. Pe Pe 


Bernese Oberland. 


WETTERHORN (3703 m. = 12.146 ft.), from the Hiihnergutz Glacier 
bythe N. ridge. On August 21,1910, Peter Almer and I left the Gleck- 
stein inn at 5.35 a.m. and reached the Hiihnergutz Glacier at 7, where 
Peter put on crampons for the first time in his life, and continued to 
wear them until we were well below the Sattel on the way down. 
We followed my route of thirteen years before described in the 
German edition of Coolidge’s ‘ Bernese Oberland,’ vol. ii., but owing 
to the iced state of the rocks of the W. flank of the N. aréte we kept 
as much as possible to tongues of snow, so as to avoid the rocks, 
which gave us at times great trouble, as the strata slope the wrong 
way. We made for a well-marked depression in the N. aréte to 
which the biggest snow tongue led, and reached the aréte at 9.30, 
considerably lower down than on my previous ascent. From this 
point we followed the aréte, the lower part of which offered some 
interesting, indeed sensational, climbing, especially, I was told, when 
viewed by telescope fromthe Bar. The summit was reached at 11.25. 
After a short halt we rattled down to the Sattel in 12 minutes and 
reached the Gleckstein inn in 1$ hours more. I had never seen so 
much snow on the mountain on any of my previous visits. 

This line of ascent deserves the attention of mountaineers. 1 
could not hear that it had ever been repeated since Daniel Maquignaz 
led me up it in 1897. J. P. Farrar. 


-_ 
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Pennine Alps. 


Pottux (4094 m. = 13,498 ft.) By THE N. Face.—On 
August 18, 1910, Messrs. R. W. Lloyd and J. P. Farrar, with Josef 
Pollinger and the porter, Franz Imboden, left the Riffelhaus at 
3.30 a.M. and followed the usual route to the Schwarze Glacier. 
Instead of aiming for the Schwarz-thor, they kept straight up the 
ylacier direct to the foot of the steep ice curtain on the N. face 
of Pollux. Pollinger cut right up this almost direct to the summit, 
which was finally gained by the N. aréte at 11.30. For the last 
hour a furious blizzard raged. This route may be new. 

The descent was made by following the 8.W. aréte for a few yards 
and then kcking straight down the perfect snow of the steep 
S. face and so gaining the Schwarz-thor round the foot of the S.W. 
aréte. Condition of snow generally atrocious. Weather improved 
after leaving the summit. 


Dolomites. 


CAMPANILE DI VAL Montanata (2171 m.= 7121  ft.).—This 
fantastic pinnacle, rivalling in shape the Guglia di Brenta and the 
Valojettiirme, was first ascended on September 17, 1902, by Dr. G. 
Freiherr v. Saar and the late Dr. Viktor Wolf v. Glanvell. Their 
account 1s contained in the tenth Annual Report of the ‘ Akad. A. V. 
Miinchen.” The line of ascent is carefully described in Purtscheller 
and Hess’s ‘ Hochtourist,’ vol. iii. (3rd edition, 1903), p. 247 seq. 
The great monograph on the Karnische Voralpen by Dr. G. Freiherr 
v. Saar published in the ‘ Zeitschrift des D. u. O. A. V.’ 1905-8 also 
contains a splendid picture of this remarkable summit as well as 
an account of his own and other ascents (vol. 1905, p. 395 seq.) 

A further very clear and interesting paper on this ascent, pro- 
vided with outline sketches with the routes marked, is contained in 
‘ Mittheilungen des D. u. 0.A.V.’ 1911, p. 83 seg. The party consisted 
of the Herren Ch. and Fr. Oertel and Erich Leonhard and the 
ascent was made from a camp high up in the Val Arade, but the 
Section Padua C.A.I. has now erected a good Club-Hut close to the 
old chalets Pra di Toro, and Sr. Antonio Berti has published a guide, 
‘Le Dolomiti della Val Talagona e 11 Rifugio Padova,’ which contains 
a sketch map of the district and several illustrations on which the 
lines of the various ascents are marked, so that this ttle known and 
interesting district 1s now rendered quite accessible. The Eastern 
Sheet of G. Freytag’s ‘ Ubersichtskarte der Dolomiten’ (scale 
1: 100,000) published by G. Freytag and Berndt, Vienna, also 
shows this country. 


Canadian Rocky Mountains. 


Mr. Huneasee (11,447 ft.).—On August 15, 1909, Messrs. 
W. Symmes Richardson and Malcolm Goddard, with the Swiss 
guide, Rudolf Aemmer, made the third ascent of this mountain. 
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The route varied in one important particular from that taken by 
Mr. Fynn on the second ascent (cf. ‘A. J.’ xxv. 88 seg.) and 
from the line of the first ascent. , 

Where Mr. Fynn’s line, as shown on the plate opposite p. 81, 
makes a sharp bend to the right the third party bore away to the left 
and climbed right up the great western face of the mountain to a 
shoulder just below the higher aréte, then, traversed to the right 
and up again to the aréte, which was followed for a short 
distance until by a further traverse to the right Mr. Fynn’s 
route was rejoined at the last cliff below the summit. The 
climbing throughout was of the first order, and this route avoids 
the great couloirs, the dangers of which are mentioned by Mr. Fynn. 
Mr. Richardson spent sixteen days last summer with a pack 
train going to the Headwaters of the N. Saskatchewan, the country 
adjacent to Mt. Forbes. This country is descmbed as most 
interesting, the great icefields of the Freshfield and Lyall groups 
being particularly noteworthy. Weather prevented any high 
climbing. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘Tue ALPINE GuipE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of “ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 


‘THe ALPINE GUIDE,’ THe CENTRAL ALps. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and Rhine valleys. 


THe ALPINE CLUB OBITUARY.— 


P. GosseET (1859). 


S.A.C.—The published accounts to December 31, 1910, of this 
Club give the following interesting information : 


Total Members (including 1245 new members) .. 11,667 


fres. 
Total Income Se Ss sed a sed 69,375 
Total Assets fa ie Ae os a 66,670 
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The principal items of expenditure are :— fres. 
For New Huts... ee si at 24,552 
» Repairs to Old Huts. ve acy 7 1,096 
» the fortnightly Alpina ai as a 8,745 
» Assurance of Guides ed a 3 9,348 
,, General Expenses .. 5,647 
The‘ Jahrbuch’ apparently realised a profit of fres, 5602 (including 
the sale of old numbers). 


D.u.0.A.V.—The total income for 1910 of this powerful 


association was as follows: 


£ 
Members’ se (91, a ee os .. 30,813 
Interest : - - ea 486 
Various sources 153 
Advertisements 952 
32.404 

The expenditure was as follows : £ 
‘ Zeitschrift,’ including forwarding. . 10,316 
‘Mittheilungen,’ including forwarding 5,382 
Huts and Paths ie a 7,863 
Management .. 2,223 
Expenses in connexion 1 with Guides 1,592 
Central Library 696 
Alpine Museum 1,000 
Accident Fund 500 
Other objects. . 1,311 
30,883 


' GotruieB LoreNz or Gattiir.—The death of this veteran— 
one of the Old Guard of Tyrolese Guides—is announced as having 
taken place on March 30 in his sixty-seventh year. Although little 
known to Englishmen, his quaint and honest face, unassuming 
manner, and considerable capacity in his profession made him a 
great favourite. He was for some years the caretaker of the large 
Jamtalhiitte at the foot of the Fluchthorn, the ascent of which he 
had made over 200 times. 


Fatat AccIDENTS 1N 1910.—The ‘ Echo des Alpes’ for April 
1911 contains a list of all those that happened in 1910, compiled 
by M. F. Montandon. He accounts for 89 accidents involving the 
loss of 110 lives, and he points out that during the period 1859 to 
1885 the average annual total was only 5 and even as late as 1890 
only reached 24, involving 32 lives. 

M. Montandon attempts an interesting classification, viz. : 
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I. UNAVOIDABLE ACCIDENTS. 
a Objective, i.e. caused by the mountain 


without contributory imprudence .. 5 accidents 
b Subjective, i.e. caused by a sudden seizure, 
etc., without contributory imprudence.. 6 33 


Total 11 i 


II. AVOIDABLE ACCIDENTS. 


a Alone ia a ee ag .. 17 accidents 
b Folly . “a at ae a a | os 

c Temerity ah : oe ne ae 

d Imprudence of i inexperience a ean 

e Imprudence of experience Se . 14 ,, 


Total 42 ,, 
Of the 89 accidents 83 were caused by a fall or a glissade due 
to a false step, a sudden seizure, bad weather, ete. 
The Jungfrau claimed 3 accidents involving 11 lives, the Mont 
Blanc 2, the Santis 4. 


THE Names Cot DE ZINAL oR ZINAL JOCH AND COL DE LA 
Dent BiancnE.—The Federal Topographical Service applies the 
former name to the col between the Dent Blanche and the 
Pointe de Zinal and reserves the latter name for the col between 
the Dent Blanche and the Grand Cornier, vide the map Evo- 
lena-Zermatt-Monte Rosa, published in 1892, scale 1:50000 
Veberdruck mit Reliefténen, although the plain Ueberdruck 
Zinal-Zermatt-Saas Fee, published in 1904, scale 1: 50000, leaves 
nameless the col between the Dent Blanche and the Pointe de 
Zinal. The nomenclature of the Swiss authorities was adopted 
in describing Mr. R. W. Lloyd's ascent of the Dent Blanche 
((A. J.’2 xxv. pp. 452, 453). The Rev. F. T. Wethered draws 
attention to a note of his own on this subject in ‘A. J.’ 
Ix. 172 et seg. in which he argued in favour of affixing the name 
‘Col de la Dent Blanche’ to the col between the Dent Blanche 
and the Pointe de Zinal, Jeaving the then accepted alternative name 
‘Col du Grand Cormier’ to the col between the Dent Blanche and 
the Grand Cornier. Mr. Wethered’s suggestions were adopted in 
Conway’s ‘Pemnine Guide ’ (1890) pages 89 and 81, although the 
alternative ‘ Col de la Dent Blanche’ is given for the Col du Grand 
Cornier. Mr. Wethered writes, in a very cogent letter dated May 5 
1911: It seems to me a great pity that there should be a babel 
in the nomenclature of this verv interesting col and I venture 
now, in 1911, to reiterate every word I wrote in ‘A. J.’ ix. pp. 172, 173 
in regard to my arguments therein advanced in favour of the col 
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being thenceforward known as and called ‘Col de la Dent Blanche,’ 
when Douglas Freshtield was editor of the ‘ A. J.’ 

One of the greatest of living authorities, Dr. Coolidge, in his edition 
(1898) of Ball’s ‘ Western Alps’ (p. 487) applies the name Col du Grand 
Cornier to the col between that mountain and the Dent Blanche, 
adding ‘ by an unfortunate slip it is called Col de la Dent Blanche 
in the Siegfried map.’ The col between the Dent Blanche and 
the Pointe de Zinal is not described at all in that authoritative work 
although by implication one may assume that the editor considers 
the name Col de la Dent Blanche as proper for it. 

At the same time, with verv great respect for the opinion of a 
veteran mountaineer like Mr. Wethered and with still greater dis- 
inclination to gainsay in the slightest degree the authority of a 
Coolidge, it appears to be diflicult to combat the ultimate night of the 
Federal authorities to settle the names of passes in their own country, 
nor should it be overlooked that they are supported and followed 
by another great authority, Dr. H. Diibi, in his edition (1898) of 
‘Ueber Eis und Schnee’ vol. 1. p. 455. 

While it is certainly to be regretted that the Federal authorities 
should have rejected an already adopted and very appropriate 
name for the col N of the Dent Blanche when the alternative name 
would then have been available for the col at the end of its E. aréte, it 
seems beyond the province of the Alpine Club after this lapse of 
time further to challenge their dictum. J. P. F 


Since the above note was written I have received a further letter 
from Mr. Wethered which, with his permission, is reprinted 
below :— 

HvurRvey VICARAGE, 
NB. MaRLow, 
May 12, 1911. 

Dear Captain Farrar,—Your very kind letter of the 6th 
inst. gives me an opportunity for another ‘say’ on the name 
of the Col in question. You tell me that the Siegfried Map 
(1892) spots the Col between the Dent Blanche and the Grand 
Cornier as ‘Col de la Dent Blanche.’ But I have now open 
before me Vol. I of the ALPINE JouRNAL in which (on pp. 431, 432) 
under ‘Summary of New Expeditions—Monte Rosa District’ there 
is a note signed ‘J. J. H.’ (Dr. Hornby, the late Provost of Eton) 
relating the first passage of this Col. on July 27, 1864, by himself 
and Mr. Philpott, and he heads it ‘ Col du Grand Cornier.’ 

Surely, surely, Colonel Siegfried has no right (in chivalry) calmly 
to override, thus, the name deliberately given to it by the first 
passers—the creators of the Col. If he had not done this, he would 
have left the title ‘Col de la Dent Blanche’ as eminently the proper 
name for what he calls the ‘Zinal Joch.’ Please, when you write 
your note for the JourNaL let your remarks be in favour of the 
resumption of that name by the public for the Col between the Dent 
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Blanche and the Grand Cornier which the creators of that Col 
assigned to it in 1864, viz., the ‘Col du Grand Cornier,’ and of the 
recognition of the name of ‘Col de la Dent Blanche’ for the Col 
between the Dent Blanche and the Pointe de Zinal. 

The Swiss Alpine Club map calls the Col between the Dent Blanche 
and the Grand Cornier ‘Col du Grand Cornier (Dent Blanche),’ and 
the Siegfried Map polishes off the name ‘Col du Grand Cornier’ 
from it entirely, by calling it ‘Col de la Dent Blanche’ pure and 
simple, in 1892. Dufour’s—Swiss Federal—Map, in Blatt XXII, 
styles the Col between the Trifthorn and the peak marked 3540 
by giving it the name of ‘ Col de Zinal o. Triftjoch.’ 

Bear mn mind also that the English Alpine Club Map calls the 
Col between the Mt. Durand and the Pointe de Zinal by the name 
of ‘Col de la Dent Blanche,’ whereas the Dent Blanche is not 
the peak immediately on either side of that Col (the Mt. Durand 
being on the E. side of it and the Pointe de Zinal on the W.), and 
I think you will fully, then, realize altogether the pot pourrs 
of confusion which ranges all around the district referred to, 
as regards the nomenclature of its passes. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) F. T. WETHERED. 

[I will take care that this correspondence 1s seen by the Swiss 
Topographical Service. Mr. Wethered must for the moment be 
satisfied that they have in their latest map left the Col at the E. 
of the Dent Blanche without any name. This may be the first step 
towards the resumption of the old nomenclature which he advocates 
which such refreshing enthusiasm.—J. P. F.] 


Bst-’s ALPINE GuIpE, Vo... II., Part 2.—Mr. Broke reports 
that the whole of the text of this Volume was in paged proof by 
the middle of April, and that he then began the arduous task of 
the Index. This, together with the final revise, preface, etc., will 
take at least two months, and possibly more, but he hopes that the 
Volume may be finally complete for publication during the month 
of July. 


‘ALPINE JOURNAL’ xxv. 443, line 13 from bottom, for ‘sly 
humour’ read ‘dry humour.’ | 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, February 7, 1911, at 8.30, Sir Edward Davidson, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., K.C., President, in the chair. 

Messrs. Freeman Allen, A. M. Kellas, Victor von Leyden, J. D. 
Patterson and Erhard Schiess were balloted for and elected members 
of the Club. 

VOL. XXV.—NO. CXCII. PP 
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The PresipENT: I much regret to say that since our last 
meeting four eminent members of the Club have passed away. 
By the death of Mr. A. P. Whately, we have lost one of the oldest 
members on our books. He joined the Club in 1858, was one of 
the earlier members of its Committee, and in 1861 succeeded Hinch- 
liff in the important post of Honorary Secretary. He also con- 
tributed to Ball’s Guide. He was eighty-one when he died, but 
even so it is sad when, as time flows on, these old links are severed. 
We have also suffered a grievous loss in the death of Mr. Hereford 
B. George, one of the earlier members of the Club and a very distin- 
guished mountaineer. He had the good fortune to secure the 
services of that invaluable and incomparable guide, Christian 
Almer, in the prime of his skill, and with him accomplished for 
the first time three or four of the finest snow and ice expeditions 
ever made in the Alps. With Almer he was of the party which 
made the first passage of the Jungfraujoch ; he, also in 1862, made 
with him the first passages of the Sesiajoch, of the Col de la Tour 
Noire, and of the Finsteraarjoch, as well as the first ascent of the 
Gross-Viescherhorn, while in 1865 under Almer’s leadership he 
made with Sir George Young the first ascent of the Jungfrau from 
the Wengern Alp. 

Mr. George was also the first editor of the ALPINE JOURNAL, 
and established for that publication a standard of good taste, 
literary merit, and accuracy which has been worthily followed and 
maintained under later editors. He founded—and this appeals 
to me almost beyond all his other great merits—the Oxford Alpine 
Club, that excellent nucleus and recruiting ground for this its 
parent Club. He was always specially associated in the minds of 
all Oxford mountaineers with that Club. It is pleasant to me now 
to recall that almost the first letter of congratulation which I re- 
ceived when you did me the honour of nominating me to this chair 
was from him, reminding me of the sacred duty of the President of 
the Alpine Club to stay with him at New College over the annual 
summer dinner of the Oxford Alpine Club. I am glad to see that 
there are here to-night others who are even older friends of Mr. 
George than I am, and who will no doubt wish to add something 
to this imperfect tribute to his memory. 

We have lost also, most suddenly and unexpectedly, Mr. Christo- 
pher James, who both in this Club and outside of it possessed a 
circle of very devoted friends. No man of his time was more re- 
spected and beloved by his colleagues of the Equity Bar, and it 
will be long before his memory fades in Lincoln’s Inn, of which 
Honourable Society he had been for many years a Bencher. He 
was elected a member of the Club in 1874, and was, between 1870 
and 1880, a mountaineer of considerable enterprise and distinction, 
visiting more than once the Eastern Alps (which were then little 
frequented by English mountaineers) as well as their more familiar 
Swiss neighbours. 
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Lastly Mr. Alfred Puckle, who joined the Club in 1873, has 
passed away at the age of seventy-five. He had not been much at 
the Club lately, but had always kept up his interest in it. He 
was at one time a very active mountaineer and established, in an 
expedition of the highest merit, what is now the generally followed 
route up the Dom from Saas. 

Another death has occurred which deserves mention in this 
room, for, although the victim was not himself a member of the 
Club, he was well and favourably known to many of us. A few 
days ago a very brave and competent guide, Louis Theytaz of the 
Val d’Anniviers, had the misfortune to lose his life through a 
ski-ing accident, on the Pigne d’Arolla. Full details of this lament- 
able occurrence have not yet been received. 

Mr. PrickarpD: Asa very old friend and colleague of Mr. 
George I will add a word or two to what the President has said. 
My earliest memories go back to the days of his memorable ex- 
peditions. Two things struck me in connexion with the Oxford 
Alpine Club—his immense geographical knowledge of the Alps 
was always at the service of the younger members, and he was 
singularly able to attach and to retain old friends, such as C. E. 
Mathews, Horace Walker and Miss Walker, Christian Almer and 
others. There are many here to whom his figure was not so well 
known as to the older members of the Club. I should like to say 
what a dignified and respected old age he lived, full of activities, 
trusted very much by his College circle, and ever continuing to 
gather younger men round him for very various interests. During 
his latter years he brought out a memorable book on military 
history. He was in temperament and bearing a somewhat impatient 
man, but only when he felt that people came short of his own high 
standard of duty. 

Mr. FResHFIELD: I have little to add to what has been well 
said by the President and by Mr. Prickard. Those of us who 
knew Mr. George as a young man recognised that as he grew older 
he became more and more genial and friendly and anxious not 
only to keep up the old Alpine links but to create new ones with a 
younger generation. In his work ‘The Oberland and its Glaciers 
(1866) ° he was among the first in this country to use photographs 
for book illustration. I may be allowed to mention that another 
distinguished man has passed away in a ripe old age, who, though 
not a member of the Alpine Club at the time of his death, was for 
some years a member, Sir Francis Galton. He took some part in 
the early travels in the high Alps, and wrote a note in the ALPINE 
JOURNAL on the avalanches of the Jungfrau: he travelled and 
climbed in the Pyrenees, and there he was struck with the sleeping- 
bags used by the shepherds. Galton’s Sleeping-bag, with some 
improvements suggested by Mr. F. F. Tuckett, is what we all now 
use on distant expeditions. 

PP 2 
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Mr. C. Scuuster: I would like to add one word about Mr. 
George. He was my tutor, and to me, and to many others who 
since became members of the Club, he was the oldest friend we had 
in the Club. He endeavoured to keep Oxford close to this Club. 
This Club owes him a great debt for that generation of members 
who have been associated with him in this way. 

The PRESIDENT announced that Mr. George had left to the Club 
a drawing bv Mr. A. Adams-Reilly. 

Dr. W. Inciis CLarK read a paper entitled ‘Some Climbs in 
Tyrol, illustrated by photographs in natural colours.’ 

Mr. SHEA: The same change has taken place in Tyrol as at 
Zermatt compared with twenty years ago. I knew Tvrol seven 
years before Dr. Clark. To see what remains of primitive Tvrol, 
you must go as soon as possible. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD narrated some incidents illustrating the primitive 
character of Tvrol when he climbed there with Mr. Tuckett in 
1865. He believed that travellers who disliked a crowd, and 
roped and marked paths, might still find refuge in some parts 
of Italian Tyrol. He asked if the Brenta Group was among those 
overcrowded. 

Mr. E. R. CLakKEsaid he was astonished to see what results could 
be obtained by colour photography. He knew that there were 
many valleys in Tyrol which were still quite quict, if one kept 
off the parts reached by the northern railways. 

Mr. Symons said that in 1904 he found places quite unspoilt, 
especially towards Italy. 

The PRESIDENT: I am sorry that no members have made any 
observations with regard to the scientific aspects of the wonder- 
ful process which has just been shown to us. We are all of us 
however capable of appreciating its artistic merits, and are, I am 
sure, extremely grateful to the lecturer for the extraordinarily 
beautiful display of natural colour-photographs to which he has 
treated us. I beg to move a most hearty vote of thanks to him. 

This was unanimously carried. 

Dr. Incuis CLark: South of Cadore and in the Brenta group 
there are still many unspoilt valleys. For these colour slides, 
I think that the autochrome process is the most accurate. As 
regards the length of life, I have used the plates a year old and 
found them thoroughly good. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, March 7, at 8.30 p.m., Sir Edward Davidson, President, 
in the chair. 

Dr. T. G. LonestarF read a paper on ‘ The Saltoro Pass and 
Beyond,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Dr. Stern said that he had been across the Karakorams, but it 
was only being carried after he had been frost-bitten in the Kun-lun. 
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He already knew Dr. Longstaff’s work from the excellent paper that 
he had read before the Royal Geographical Society. In that part 
of the world, as Dr. Longstaff had truly said, everything was ona 
larger scale than one was accustomed to elsewhere, and he thought 
that one’s love for the country was also on a larger scale. There 
were a number of points in the paper which had deeply interested 
him. Geologists he thought had much to learn from observations on 
glaciers and their supposed action. Dr. Longstaff's remarks agreed 
absolutely with his own observations on the Kun-lun and the Nan- 
shan. There was a local tradition about the Saltoro Pass having 
once given access to Chinese Turkestan. This tradition deserved 
attention, as it had been recorded by early European travellers 
and still subsisted among a population which was not given to 
reading books of any sort. He had many experiences as to the 
disuse into which passes might fall in those regions. Their abandon- 
ment need by no means be always due to a change in physical 
conditions. Those high glacier passes have always been dreaded 
by the people near as dangerous ; but there were dangers which in 
the old days people dreaded even more—their enemies. And the 
risk of enemies often forced people to make use of a pass they would 
not otherwise think of attempting. He had himself known of a 
pass of 20,000 feet in the Kun-lun, now quite abandoned, being used 
at different historical periods when political conditions prevented 
the use of the ordinary route across the Karakoram. He had been 
glad to hear the speaker sav that the Baltis made good coolies. 
Years ago he himself had an experience of that. They combined 
pluck and endurance, but required careful treatment ; for they were 
physically not as strong as some hill tribes in the Hindu Kush imme- 
diately to the west. Before he had made Dr. Longstaff’s acquaint- 
ance, he had heard him spoken of in India as an admirable power 
for making coolies go in difficult places. He had been glad to hear 
Dr. Longstaff refer to the early European pioneers in those parts 
who had over-run those regions with remarkable rapidity. Moor- 
croft, Vigne, Strachey, and Hayward had explored much and told 
their story with great modesty. The Survey of India’s work there 
under Colonels Godwin-Austen and Montgomerie was only now 
being slowly appreciated at its full value. Native surveyors trained 
by the Survey of India would, he believed, be always available for 
any members of the Alpine Club who may follow in the footsteps 
of Dr. Longstaff, provided there was an intention of giving them a 
fair chance of work on interesting ground. He himself had found them 
always most willing to attempt high peaks for Survey work. He 
was convinced that 27,000 feet would turn out to be too low an 
estimate for the great peak first discovered by Dr. Longstaff. He 
wished to add his hearty admiration for the excellent work done, 
which had been so modestly described, and for the magnificent 
slides shown. 
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The PrestpENT: It is my pleasant duty to propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to Dr. Longstaff for the excellent and interesting 
- description of his exploration which he has given us, illustrated 
as it has been by very beautiful lantern slides. I think that his 
observations merit fuller discussion, but unfortunately we have few 
Himalavan explorers here to-night. I cannot help thinking that the 
native chief of the lecturer’s staff, who moved on the recalcitrant 
coolies by the singular but effective method of expectorating in 
their ears must have been a near relation of the Grand Lama 
of Tibet. I regret that Dr. Longstaff’s oryinal estimate of 
the probable height of the grand mountain which he saw in 
the far distance, viz. 30,000 feet, should have been so belittled 
by further investigation. We all of us hope, however, that Dr. Long- 
staff will be able to make the first ascent of it some day, though it 
be only 27,000 feet in height! A person like myself, who has never 
had the good fortune to go beyond the ordinary mountains of 
Europe, is apt to compare the views of other mountains with what 
he has seen in Switzerland and elsewhere in the Alps, and I have 
been—to compare great things with small—much struck with the 
resemblance of some of the peaks in these pictures to the forms of the 
Aiguilles at Chamonix. Those of us who cannot go so far afield 
must take our pleasure in the accounts of those who can, and from 
that point of view also, we heartily congratulate Dr. Longstaff on the 
great deeds he has already done and hope that in the future he will 
do still greater things. 

Dr. LonestaFF: Dr. Stein has spoken about the Saltoro Pass 
having probably been used. I omitted to say that before we 
came to our second camp, we were given a name by the coolies, 
* Alibransa.”. When we got to the camp there was nothing but a 
very steep slope of stones, but on the next day about a quarter of a 
mile further on, there was a recess at the side of the glacier with 
three semicircles of stones made by men. They never take goats or 
other animals there, those circles could only be used by people who 
crossed the pass. I am very glad that Dr. Stein appreciated my 
references to the early explorers, for they gave us a very wonderful 
knowledge of that country and did not get much for it. It is uncer- 
tain if Moorcroft died in Afghanistan or was murdered in Lhasa. I 
do not think that a more veracious or competent traveller existed. 
Strachey made many of Sven Hedin’s discoverics long before Sven 
Hedin was born, and is still alive. As regards the height of Teram- 
kangri there is no scientific way of determining the height of any high 
mountain. As tothe estimated height, I have given my observa- 
tions to the Survey at Dehra Dun, who pointed out the most likely 
errors. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Longstaff closed the proceedings. 
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A General MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, April 4, at 8.30, Sir Edward Davidson, President, in the chair, 

Messrs. R. C. Ashby, R. P. Bicknell and P. J. de Carteret were 
balloted for and elected members of the Club. 

The PrestpENT: I am sorry to say that since we flast ? met 
we have lost two very old members of the Club. Mr. R. Spence 
Watson, who was elected in 1862, was not probably associated 
in your minds with any record-making ascents, but he loved the 
Alps very dearly and went there every year for many years. The 
last time I met him in the Alps was about three years ago when 
he stayed for some time at the Riffelalp. He distinguished him- 
self much in other branches of life not associated with this Club, 
especially in the field of politics. He was a man of very sincere 
convictions to which he consistently adhered through good and 
evil report ; and opponents and friends alike rejoiced when towards 
the end of his days the great honour of membership of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council was conferred upon him. The other member who 
has passed away was Mr. Philip Gosset, elected in 1859. He had a 
miraculous escape in February 1864 from a sudden and terrible 
death in the avalanche on the Haut de Cry in which Johann Josef 
Bennen, the well-known and favourite guide of the late Professor 
Tyndall, lost his life. He was alwaystan active member of this 
Club and also of the Swiss Alpine Club, and his loss will be deeply felt. 

The Honorary SecRETARY presented the accounts for 1910, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. H. O. Jones read a paper entitled ‘Some Climbs on the South 
Side of Mont Blanc,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Dr. CLaupbE WILson: The region near Courmayeur has always 
been one of my favourite districts in the Alps. It is not so 
popular as many others, and one generally has the huts to oneself. 
But many expeditions can be made without sleeping out, and I 
trust no fresh huts will be built if the district should become popular. 
There are many expeditions both major and minor to be made from 
Courmayeur. The Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret traverse is one 
of the finest of the former and there are plenty of small climbs, 
as on the Triolet—every ridge from the Courmayeur Valley affording 
various expeditions. I think that some members of the party, of 
which I have been one, have been on all those ridges, and many of 
them are practically unknown to the local guides. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all is Gruetta, on the east face of which there is 
a mass of black rock so steep as to be quite free from snow even in 
a year like last. So vast a mass of smooth black cliff is unmatched 
in the Alps, so far as I know. I have no doubt new climbs will 
be made there; certainly new attempts. Hardly anyone knows 
anything about this mountain, but we went there last summer 
and made two expeditions. Though we have often been to Cour- 
mayeur, the only year we made full use of it was in 1904 when Wicks, 
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Bradby and I kept a complete kit at the Montanvert and one at 
Courmayeur. We crossed the chain by six different routes and 
made many other expeditions. On none of these occasions did 
we need to sleep out.. We crossed to the Montanvert by the Col de 
Miage, and we crossed the Col de la Brenva without sleeping out, 
to the Grands Mulets. I have never seen photographs more in- 
teresting to me than those of the difficult bit near the top of the 
Col de la Brenva. We did not go up through the séracs, as all 
previous parties had done: there was no possible way through 
them, and we went below them to the right: a most difficult piece 
of ice-work. This is doubtless the wrong way in most years, but 
we went because we had to; otherwise we should not have got over, 
and it was too late to turn back. I had no idea that Mr. Jones 
had so splendid a series of photographs. I have never seen pictures 
of many of these places before. They are unique views. 

Captain Farrar: I have listened with great interest to the 
paper. It is said that there is not much done from Courmayeur. 
There are two reasons for that. There is a very good hotel there 
and the expeditions are very long, and the two things do not agree. 
Mr. Jones said that sleeping out on the way down rather implies a 
want of finish. I have slept out many times and I think that 
it means a determination to finish. His account of the ascent 
of the Aiguille Blanche takes me back many years to the second 
ascent which I made in 1893 with Maquignaz. 

Mr. Broome said that many had had delightful expeditions in 
the district and he could himself tell of many, but he thought 
that probably no one in the room knew the district better than the 
President. 

Mr. C. Pirkincton: The last time I was at Courmayeur I saw 
Mr. Wilson’s party starting on an expedition in the evening 
to climb through the night. That 1s how he avoids sleeping out.* 
They said they like climbing at night. My experience of the south 
side of Mont Blanc goes a long way back, but it is smaller than 
it ought to be because of the bad weather I, like so many others, 
have experienced there. It is a magnificent district. 

Mr. ScousTER: I met Mr. Jones at the Géant hut in August 1910, 
and he assured me that the Quintino Sella hut was his favourite 
in the Alps and he had often been there, and that the hut was 
convenient and was in a good condition. We walked slowly up 
till we had to scramble rapidly over the stones towards the end 
because a storm came on. We reached the hut. We found a great 
hole in the roof through which the rain came in. 

Dr. TemMpEsT ANDERSON: I should like to say a word about 
the fog-bows. It is a curious coincidence that I have seen at the 
Col du Geant not a bow and not a circle but a sinuous rainbow 


* The earlicst start we ever made was 8.20 p.m. We were probably 
starting for the Col du Géant.—C. W. 
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below the summit of Mont Blanc, in quite a thin cloud of ice- 
particles, and the spectrum colours were extremely bright, more 
than in a Brocken spectre, and in a sinuous line irregularly varying 
from time to time during the quarter of an hour that I watched it. 

Mr. Morse: The only time that I have seen a circular rain- 
bow was onthe Meije. There was a whole circle of the rainbow, 
but in it we were not visible as in the Brocken which belongs 
to fog. 

The Presivent: I did not expect to be called upon to give 
my reminiscences of a district many of which are now so ancient 
that I have nearly forgotten them. One, however, that I recall 
goes back to 1878 when we made the first descent of the Italian side 
of Mont Blanc by the Rocher du Mont Blanc which was then 
known as the ‘ Aiguilles Grises” or Kennedy route. It was a 
terribly hot and cloudless day and 1n the descent we became involved 
in a tremendous fall of stones. This had one good etlect—in expe- 
diting our movements—so that in four hours from the top of Mont 
Blanc we reached the old hut. It was an unwise proceeding and 
one that I do not take any pride in now. Anotlier interesting 
expedition, also in 1878, was the second passage of the Col Dolent 
and the first from the Argentiére to the Courmayeur side. Instead 
of following the ice couloir all the way up—an endless piece of step- 
cutting—Laurent Lanier found a way up the steep rocks on the 
right side (proper) of the couloir, and established the route which 
has since been followed on the few occasions on which the pass 
has been crossed. I need hardly also say that I made the usual 
(possibly it was the first) attempt of the young and ambitious on 
the Grandes Jorasses from the Col des Hirondelles—and with the 
usual result. 

We also ascended one or two nameless but virgin pinnacles on 
the ridge to the immediate East of the Col de Taléfre* under the mis- 
taken impression that the Aiguille of that name was where at any 
rate it is not now. Most of the other new expeditions I have made in 
the Mont Blanc range (such as the first ascents of Mont Maudit and of 
the Cardinal) were on the Northern side of the range and seem 
scarcely germane to the special subject of this paper. The expeditions 
made by Dr. Wilson’s party and by Mr. Jones are of the highest 
value. I hope that they will be continued in years to come. I 
am not sorry that Mr. Jones did not make the first passage of 
the Colle Emilio Rey, and I hope he will not make the second 
either ; for it seems to be one of the most dangerous expeditions 
to be found in the Alps or elsewhere. I happened to be reading 
an account of it a little while ago and gathered that the party 
who accomplished it had to sleep out no less than three nights 


* One of these was, I think, the point marked 3679 on the Imfeld-Kurz 
map of the chain of Mont Blanc, 1876. 
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during the passage of the Col and that the continuous falls of stones 
made them begin trying to sleep out under overhanging rocks at 
12 o’clock in the day. Is the game worth the Alpine lantern ? 
We owe a great deal to members of the Club such as Messrs. Wilson, 
Bradby, and Jones for investigating these recondite peaks and 
ridges and with or without guides accomplishing climbs which at 
any time would be considered remarkable. It is my pleasant 
duty to propose a hearty vote of thanks for the admirable paper 
read and the exhibition of beautiful and novel views which 
accompanied it. a 

‘1A hearty vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Mr.’ Jones, 
who briefly replied and the proceedings terminated. 
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Some REMINISCENCES OF CHAMOIS HUNTING, 
By A. H. TUBBY. 


(Read before the Alpine Club, May 2, 1911.) 


ROM time to time during the past few years papers 
dealing with what may comprehensively be called 

the ‘ Natural History of the Alps’ have been read before this 
Club; and, when our Honorary Secretary asked me if I would 
set forth some experiences of chamois hunting, I felt it was my 
duty and would become a pleasure to comply with his wishes. 
On looking through my notes I realised that, although I had 
spent portions of seven seasons in hunting, yet the bag ig 
comparatively small, merely some fifteen bucks and one 
barren doe, and my experience is very limited when 
compared with that of our members Messrs. Baillie-Grohman, 
Stutfield and Stallard, and probably of others. Another and a 
most important point caused me very serious reflection, for 
it is impossible not to be sensible of the diverse views that 
are held of a sport which involves the destruction of an 
animal; and there appeared the probability that, quite un- 
wittingly, I might offend the susceptibilities of some present. 
If that should happen, | beg your forgiveness may be extended 
to me, and that your criticisms may be kindly. It has been 
often and rightly said that the sport of mountaineering is more. 
pure than others, for it brings no harm to any creature. Whilst 
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fully appreciating the humane views entertained by our mem- 
bers, there are reasons which may be adduced in favour of 
and urged in extenuation of the sport I am describing. Much 
depends on which form of chamois shooting is followed and the 
object of the day’s work. If, on the one hand it be merely the 
attainment of a numerical record, then the sport is unworthy; 
if, on the other hand, one goes out alone or with a single jager 
and pits one’s knowledge and wits against the watchfulness, 
endurance and cunning of an old buck, dwelling in high and 
difficult places, then I take it the element of true sport comes in, 
for the chances are more often in favour of the hunted than the 
hunter. The interest and excitement of first spying the beast 
and then stalking him have been more to me than the possession 
of a pair of good horns. Sometimes, after going for several 
days and failing to come to shot, on seeing a buck of 
not quite the first rank, temptation has presented itself. It 
has, however, been possible for me to resist and return empty 
handed, althouvh feeling somewhat virtuous; and like the great 
Lord Clive ‘I have been astonished at my moderation.’ It 
may well be that owing to the repeated effects of disciplinary 
measures of this kind, a snap-shot with a camera will ultimately 
take the place of the trigger of the nfle. ‘ Quality and not 
quantity ’ and ground as reasonably difficult as may be are 
ideal conditions of stalking. No sportsman will shoot a beast in 
& place where it can neither be secured, except with the greatest 
risk and danger; norif, when it falls, it is so mangled as scarcely 
to be worth the trouble of carrying back. The chamois is an 
exceedingly tough and virile animal, and therefore difficult to 
kill ; if wounded, he is likely to go for a long distance, and even 
for days, before succumbing; therefore no risky shots should 
be taken. You will perhaps yardon me if I add that, although 
the total of my bag is small, the misfortune has never occurred 
to me of having allowed a wounded chamois to escape, for I 
have always been able to secure the beast within a few minutes 
of the shot. It is owing to this dread of inflicting unnecessary 
suffering, and partly also on account of the onset of presbyopia, 
which prevents that accurate focussing of the sights so essential 
to straight shooting, that my rifle has been surmounted for 
the last four years by a telescopic sight. 

The modern as contrasted with the mediaeval literature of 
‘Chamvis Hunting’ is scanty, and those who seek recent 
information on the subject may refer to Charles Boner’s 
‘Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria and in the 
Tyrol,’ published in 1852, and to our member and my friend 
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Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman’s excellent and entertaming volume 
entitled ‘Sport in the Alps in the Past and Present.’ Mr. H. 
E. Stutfield read a paper on ‘ Mountain Sport ’ before this Club 
in 1900, and has contributed an article to ‘ Longman’s Magazine ’ 
entitled ‘Chamois Hunting Above the Snow Line,’ also 
another stvled ‘Chamois Hunting’ to the ‘“* House” on 
Sport’; whilst Mr. E. North Buxton gives a graphic account 
of his experiences in ‘ Short Stalks.’ 

In these writings descriptions will be found of the appear- 
ance and habits of the beast. A popular conception prevails 
that the chamois is a goat, and a dear old sporting friend of 
min’ who has now crossed the ‘ Great Divide’ was accustomed to 
greet me on my return from the Tyrol and elsewhere with the 
remark, ‘ You’ve been shooting goats again, I suppose.” The 
chamois, nevertheless, is a true antelope (Antilope ruptcapra) ; 
in fact, it is the only European antelope and is a species by 
itself. It may be of interest to follow up this pomt. Perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of the antelopes is the form of 
their horns, which are rounded and annulated, or at least 
never exhibit the prominent angles and ridges seen in sheep and 
goats. Many antelopes and all stags and fallow-deer possess 
suborbital or lachrymal sinuses or tear-pits, which are not found 
in sheep and goats. The antelopes are distinguished from 
deer by the fact that in the former the horns are hollow, or 
partially so, and in the latter they are solid.* Unlike the 
roe-deer, both sexes in chamois bear horns and they are nearly 
of the same length, averaging about 74 inches; my _ best 
specimen is 9} inches over the curves and the circumference at 
the base is 34 inches. Those of the adult male are sliyzhtly 
thicker at the base, thev do not diverge from each other in such 
straight lines as the doe’s, but describe a slight curve as they 
pass upward and outward from each other. The chief point 
of distinction, however, is that the horns of the male are curved 
over and sharply backwards in a sort of pot-hook, whilst in 
the female they describe more of a semicircle. 

Their food consists in the summer of Meum Mutellinum, an 
umbelliferous plant, called im English spignel or baldmoney, 
and of a cress-like plant, growing at over 8000 ft., named 
Hutchensia Alpina, also of the delicate tops of the young Pinus 
Pumilw, or latsshen. In winter they live mainly on hchen 
growing on trees, and on grass. 

A characteristic feature of the adult buck is the ‘ bart,’ or 


* English Encyclopedia, vol. viii., Art. * Antelopes.’ 
QQ 2 
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beard, adorning not the face, as in goats, but standing out for 
8 or 4 inches all along the spine. The number of chamois 
ig very considerable, and Mr. Baillie-Gr shman * tells us that 
* during the year 1902 the annual bag in the Alps was estimated 
at over 11,0090 head.’ It would be interesting to know what 
proportions were secured by driving and by stalking. The care- 
ful and conservative method of rigorously enforcing close times, 
adopted by the Sw-ss authorities of late years, has prevented 
the extermination of the beasts in that country, whole districts 
being closed for several years, and then opened for a few davs, 
or at most fora week or two. The difficulties of preserving the 
animals from wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter in N. Italy 
are in many places nearly insuperable. Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
combats the prevalent idea that the number is steadily decreas- 
ing, and quoting an instance of which he has personal knowledge. 
says that ‘ where in 1860 in the Salzburg Mountains there were 
about 6,000 chamois, to-day there are more than 22,000 head. 
Almost as great an increase has occurred in the Tyrol, whilst 
even in the Carpathians, where chamois are less preserved, the 
number, so good authorities say, has not decreased of late years.’ 
As a rule the chamuis is either stalked, driven, or brought 

to shot by ‘ moving,’ much in the same way as red deer are 
‘moved’ in the Highlands. I have no experience of driving, 
and it seems to me to fall short of the sporting ideal. In fact, 
stalking is the true and only way of hunting; let the animal 
have as many chances in his favour as possible ; and the more 
difficult the ground, the greater are the pleasure and satisfaction 
derived from a successful day. Under these conditions, hunting 
the gemsbok becomes an excellent example of ‘applied moun- 
taineering,’ for one 13 thrown a good deal on one’s own resources, 
and the physical and moral aids of the rope are not forth- 
coming so often as one wishes. Five o1 six long days are not 
ill spent; if one can secure a warrantable buck; although 
not a shot may be fired, yet there is the keenest pleasure in being 
out all day on the mountains, passing by unfrequented 
wavs and exploring recesses seldom visited even by the in- 
habitants of the district, and often presenting very interesting 
bits of climbing. The habits too of the chamois lend them- 
selves to the peaceful contemplation of the beauties around 
one, and the day is usually spent more or less in this wise :— 
Leaving our sleeping place before daylight, with our 
provender and our trusty ‘256 Mannlicher ritle, and with not 


* Sport in the Alps in the Past and Present. 
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more than a clip of five cartridges in our pocket—for he who 
would shoot his buck must learn to shoot slowly and deliberately, 
and the possession of but few cartridges is the best corrective 
of any tendencies of wild fusillading, when the first shot 
has missed—by 6 or 7 o'clock we have attamed 4 reason- 
able height above the tree-line, and perched on some 
vantage point we commence the indispensable ‘ schauen,’ or 
spying, which is an education in itself. Naturally, we have 
taken note of the direction of the wind, and, as the sun gains 
strength the air too rises from below upwards. If our point 
of vantage is well selected, we are sometimes so fortunate as 
to espy a herd ora solitary buck; but with does we have nothing 
to do, unless it be an old barren one who has left the herd. 
Duning the greater part of the year bucks are lone-y bachelors, 
feeding just at or below the line of latschen or of the trees 
until 8 or 9 a.m. when they retire into cool resting places till 
midday. At that time they may rise and stretch themselves 
for a few minutes, they sleep avain till 4 or 5 p.m., then feed 
till sundown, when they betake themselves once more to 
slumber. If we see a warrantable beast we commence 
the stalk; if not, we seck another vantage spot and spy again. 
However, from the hours of one to three or four in 
the afternoon ample opportunity is afforded for mental and 
bodily refreshment, and sometimes peaceful sleep falls upon 
us, if the day is hot. One charm of stalking under these 
conditions is that one develops a happy disregard of time and 
learns how unwise it is to expect to be back at a particular 
hour. In fact, it 1s the glorious uncertainty, the entire freedom, 
often the complete solitude, and the many observations one 
can make on matters Alpine which impart to this branch of 
sport its particular fascination, which is lacking if driving 
18 resorted to. 

From the descriptions of driving it seems to me to be some- 
thing like being in a ‘ hot’ corner where pheasants—more or 
less tame—are herded against a wire netting, reluctantly 
and timorously rising to escape the sticks of beaters or the jaws 
of dogs. In driving, as the beasts rush past, there cannot be 
sufficient time to note the sex of the animals, and 1t is lament- 
able to read how frequently does and young beasts are shot by 
mistake. The whole thing may become a‘ battue’; and it is 
recorded of one young lady that no less than fifteen beasts fell 
to her nflein one stand. The hardest and most fatiguing stalk- 
ing days are to be encountered in ‘ peasant’ shoots, where the 
bucks are extremely wary and take every possible advantage of 
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cover. My experiences have been limited to the Dolomites 
and the high ground in the neighbourhood of Val Tournanche 
and at the head of the Valpelline, regions which require endur- 
ance and knowledge of mountaineering, and afford ample 
opportunities of climbing. Although I have spent sometimes 
weeks and sometimes days only, for seven seasons, I must 
confess that I have not felt that sense of mystery in chamois 
hunting, nor have my friends yet detected in me those peculiar 
facial changes arising from its pursuit, which Boner alludes to 
when he says: ‘ We can well imagine that the chamois hunter 
was looked upon as one familiar with places where ordinary 
men would fear to venture, accustomed to have death stalking 
beside him as & companion and to meet him face to face. 
His departure for the mountain—an unknown region hidden 
in cloud, and mist and mystery—his absence for whole days 
together; his startling accounts of the wildness, the silence, 
and the solitude; and then occasionally the going forth of one, 
alone, who never returned; all this gave a dim and dread 
uncertainty to the pursuit ; and where uncertainty is, imagina- 
tion will be busy at her work. His very countenance, his 
widely opened eye always on the watch, even this must have 
awakened strange surmises of sizhts, more fearful than he had 
yet hinted of.’ Still it is a fact that, in the Tyrol more especially, 
one can recognize by a peculiar facial configuration the peasant 
who has devoted the greater part of his life to chamois hunting ; 
and I do not think that some of my Tyrolese friends could be 
mistaken for anything else but gems jigers. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written about the habits 
of the beast. Thus the author of the ‘ New and Perfect Art of 
Venery’ remarks: ‘One really great peculiarity is the way 
in which the chamois cross a field of snow without sinking 
in. On account of their narrow and sharply pointed hoofs, 
they would naturally fall through and the snow would be 
unable to carry them. They therefore hasten their flight 
in the following cunning manner: the last chamois jumps on 
the back of the one before him and passes in this way over the 
backs of all the others; and then places himself at their head ; 
the last but one does the same and the others follow in order. 
In this way they have soon passed over such a field of snow.’ 

In describing the strange shifts to which the chamois hunter 
is sometimes put when, like the animal he is in pursuit of, he 
can go no farther, our ancient writer says that, ‘in such cases, 
when the hunter can neither go forward nor backward, and 1s 
unalle to save himself by a leap, nought is left him but to fling 
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off everything, and wounding the soles of his feet cause the 
blood to flow, so that by its stickiness he may be enabled to hold 
himself better on the slippery rocks.’ 

However, it is time we came to more modern and more 
sober realities. A good deal of my time in the Tyrol has 
been spent with a most delightful jager, Luigi Picolruaz, who 
possesses those charming qualities which are peculiar to this 
free and independent people. He is also on his father’s side 
a Ladinian; want of space, however, prevents me diverging 
into this interesting ethnological topic. 

The history of hunting is not one of invariable success. 
During my first season and in &8 magnanimous moment I took 
a friend on the ‘jagd’ with us who was keen on photography. 
It was a misty day, punctuated by sheets of rain. We had 
given up the idea of stalking, and were on our way back when 
the jager espied a chamois in a gulley above us. The wind 
happened to be steady at that moment and we climbed 
up a shale slope, partly covered by latschen, for 500 or 600 ft. ; 
then by crawling I was able—followed by my friend— 
to get within thirty yards of the beast, who was feeding broad- 
side on. The rifle was sighted for his shoulder, and, in ant:cipa- 
tion, I was congratulating myself that the beast, and a notable 
beast he was, was surely mine. Suddenly he gave a jump 
and disappeared round a rock, and at the same time a sort 
of scuffle was audible behind me. It appeared that my friend 
could not resist the temptation of taking a photograph under 
such excellent conditions. He had stood up with some awk- 
wardness and was of course both heard and seen. The Jager with 
a perfectly impassive face turned to me, and, with the object 
of saving the feelings of my friend, remarked: ‘ Did you not 
observe, Herr, that the wind had changed just as you were 
about to shoot ?’ A fine example of fine feeling ! | 

My friend, however, not deterred by his experience, and not 
appreciating perhaps the slight coolness of my demeanour, was 
very anxious to accompany us the next day, and with the best 
grace I could assume, I consented. So, as the dawn, after a 
stormy night, broke cloudless and clear, we set off at a fair 
pace up steep shale slopes and then traversed some interesting 
rocks until we came to the edge of a great ‘ wand,’ over which 
we could peer. We advanced with much caution, and, looking 
down, we saw about 800 ft. below us and about 100 ft. from 
the base of the * wand ’ two bucks feeding beneath a small tree. 
Leaning well over the rock, in order to clear the barrel of the 
rifle, the bead was laid on what appeared to be the larger of 
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the bucks. During this time tho jager’s instructions were 
repeated in deep earnest tones and ran thus— Schiessen Sie 
etwas kurz, nicht zu hoch,’ thus impressing upon me the well- 
known fact, that in shooting from a height you should always 
aim a little short, and if from below you should sight a little 
high. Suddenly, however, something caught Luigi’s experienced 
eye; he advised me to wait for a moment or two, and then a 
third buck came out from behind the tree. Changing the 
direction of the nile, I fired. The shot was a trifle too high 
and went over the beast’s back. Instantaneously, the two 
bucks we had first seen scampered off; but the third, not 
knowing where the shot came from, stood * at gaze’ for a moment 
and then started to move away slowly. By this time a fresh 
cartridge was in the barrel, and, taking a quiet and careful 
sight, the trigger was pulled and the beast fell dead. It was 
not quite an ideal shot, for it passed through his neck just 
behind the ear. Like most people, I have been a victim’ of 
‘buck fever,’ although I have not been aware of exhibiting any 
such physiological phenomena as Charles Boner says occurred in 
an experienced stalker: ‘When I heard the rush of the stag 
among the branches or saw him approaching at a distance, my 
heart began to beat audibly, my breath came quickly, every limb 
trembled, and I felt half suffocated.’ It seems to me, however, 
that [have generally been fairly calm and collected. Neverthe- 
less, it is well to see ourselves as others see us. On one occasion 
in the Highlands I had stalked two stags, when, at the moment 
of getting into position for firing, they crossed each other. 
The stalker, dear old MacIntyre, in a state of wild excitement, 
directed me in a whisper of the broadest Doric, and I under- 
stood him to say that I was not to shoot the black ‘ baste’ 
but the other one, which I promptly did, to be greeted with the 
agonized whisper, ‘Mon, you have shot the wrong one.’ It 
was nevertheless a good ten-pointer. The ‘black baste’ 
made off for about 200 yards, and after some moments I 
followed him, and, sighting at 150 yards, brought him down. 
The stalker almost embraced me, and then in mingled tones of 
reproof and approval, said: ‘ Mon, mon, I heard ye can “ shut” 
and ye can “shut,” but ye were shakkin’ all over.’ Neverthe- 
less buck fever once seized me badly, when I missed a huge 
Luxembourg boar, which passed me at 60 yards. The thud, 
thud of his galloping in the thicket, before he appeared in 
the open, had run up my psychical thermal index. 

To return to the more intercsting pursuit of the chamois 
with all its uncertainty and fascination. One morning, we left 
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our inn at 4.45, in glorious sunshine, with the promise of a 
hot day, and we went to a certain mountain where from 
previous experience I knew I was in for a stiff time. We 
traversed rock ridges, struggled with the dwarf pine, and either 
crossed, or partly ascended and descended those enormous rifts 
which run into the very bowels of the mountain, and are 
appropriately called ‘ graben’; where the downwardly sloping 
rocks are covered by a thin slippery shale, and it is very easy 
to start an impromptu slide, and so drop over one of the 
great ‘wands’ or steep rock faces which break up the slope. 
We knew that there was an old buck lying ‘ perdu’ somewhere 
near the summit. <At4p.m. we reached the top of the peak, a 
stony platform covered with latschen, and, peering over, we 
saw a three-year buck in the shadow of a rock. The rifle was 
Just trained on him, when a most noble animal came in sight 
and stood for a moment. ‘The direction of the rifle was 
changed, the trigger was pulled, and he fell. 

The number and variety of beasts met with in the chase 
varies. Thus, one day we determined to search a deep and 
unfrequented valley. After an early start, and breasting a 
hill, we sighted two roebuck feeding slowly downwards, but they 
had seen us, and discrectly crept away through the latschen. 
Disappointment and breakfast followed, and just as we had 
finished the latter we spied a large and belated badger returning 
to his hole. The huntsman could not resist the temptation of 
getting md of what he considered vermin, and seizing the rifle, 
laid it low. Thence we pushed onward and up a shale slope, 
which appeared interminable, we ascended two rather difficult 
rock gullies and then passed across easy ground, peering round 
rocky corners. In doing so we disturbed two does and six kids. 
We heard the warning whistle and they scrambled away to 
safety. Two young bucks then started up, but they were not 
fair game. Finally we made our way out of the valley by the 
bed of the stream, in an amphibious manner, with much laughter 
and no little damage to our clothes. Reminiscences of this first 
season might lure me on, if time permitted, to recount others. 

September 8, 1903, proved to be a day of mark. Leaving 
at 5 a.m.,to the cheery wish of ‘ Waidmanns heil,’ to which we 
replied ‘ Waidmanns dank,’ we spied, after going about an hour, 
&@ buck, which was seen on telescopic inspection to be a two- 
year-old, so we passed on our way. We then entered a 
beautiful grassy valley watered with purling streams and sat 
down to breakfast. Away on our right was a long scarp of 
rock terminating below ina shale slope. On this at a distance 
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we saw @ fine buck. We started off for it and ascending the 
shale slope, we traversed along behind the edge of the scarp of 
rock for about } mile, when on looking over I saw the beast 
standing on a rock 40 yards below us. It was the easiest 
possible shot and effectual. Returning home late in the 
afternoon, whilst we were resting by reason of the weight of the 
buck and other impedimenta, a shrill whistle was heard and, 
looking round, I remarked, ‘ That is another buck.’ However, 
Luigi, who had also heard the whistle, did not at first pay much 
attention, thinking it might be only a doe we had disturbed. He 
then turned and recognised it as the big buck we had been after 
the previous season. The animal was traversing the mountain 
side many yards above us, making for a steep gulley up which 
he might escape; but, in order to reach the gulley, he had to 
pass behind a clump of dwarf pine. It was about a quarter past 
six in the evening, and the light was fading. He was now 250 
yards away, so the telescopic sight was put on the nile. 
After a minute or so of great suspense he came out from behind 
the bushes, and I fired and brought him down. We drank 
the customary wine of congratulation and proceeded on our way 
home, where we had a warm reception, as two big bucks had not 
been brought in on one day, on that hunt, for the past five years. 
Matters were very different in 1905. Although on the first 
day out I secured a good trophy, yet fortune then failed me. 
The weather turned wet and stormy and three times did I miss 
beasts, the last occasion being at 50 yards, which was provoking, 
as I was neither hurried nor winded and could not account for 
the failure. I was inclined to blame the weather or the rifle 
or everything else, so we went home, and, taking out four 
rifles of other types, started a shooting match. To our surprise, 
we found that all the bullets fell 10 inches below the mark 
at 80 yards. On returning to England, I asked an expert 
friend, of the Royal Laboratory, Woolwich, if he could explain 
it, and he said it was probably due to the effect of mirage. 
| In 1906 no chance of a shot offered itself until the fourth 
day. Having gained the floor of a high valley, a long pull up 
a steep moraine was succeeded by a traverse across a slope at 
an angle of 60 degrees, on which stones were lying in uncertain 
equilibrium. Steadying myself momentarily by one of them, 
it suddenly gave way and bounded into the depths below. 
The noise no doubt roused a chamois which we had seen from the 
valley. We then crawled on hands and knees along a narrow 
ledge which was so overhung with rock that we could not 
stand upright, when peering over an edge the chamois was 
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visible, standing in the latschen, fully alert and ready to scurry 
away to safety in a moment. Certainly there was no time to 
take a deliberate aim, and it was dist inct!y a case of a snap-shot. 
whether it was the result of haste, or that my hand was 
unsteady on account of the previous exertions, the immediate 
result of the shot was apparently a failure. The beast gave 
a bound sideways and rushed away downward. It appeared 
possible, however, that he might have been hit, and on 
searching carefully we observed a tuft of hair on the spot 
where he had been standing. It was clear that the bullet 
had gone an inch or two too high. 

The conditions this year were most unfavourable for shooting, 
chiefly because an Austrian Army Corps was engaged in 
manceuvres in the valleys where we were accustomed to stalk. 
However, we still had hopes, and on the fifth day we !eft our 
mountain inn in glorious weather at 4.80 a.m. and sought 
a valley which had not been disturbed. Its configuration 
i8 Somewhat unusual, and it is eminently suited to the habits 
of the chamois, whilst at the same time it is easy for the hunter 
to take good positions for searching the ground. An important 
feature of this valley, from a hunting point of view, is that 
@ rib, terminating in a low central moraine, runs from its 
W. end and maintains a consistent height of three or four 
hundred feet above the floor, roughly dividing it into two 
nearly equal parts. Fortunately this ridge is covered at first 
by trees and higher up by dwarf pine, so that by keeping 
along the top of what is really a central moraine of considerable 
steepness it is possible, whilst being entirely concealed by the 
growth of trees and shrubs, to spy very minutely. 

The valley runs E. and W.; it is open at its E. end 
and closed at its W. end by precipices and shale slopes 
and the sides are flanked by steep rocks and shale slopes. 
Luigi, the huntsman, knew of a certain cunning old buck 
at the W. end of this valley, who spent his nights amidst 
the thick undergrowth on the sides of the central ridge, and 
in the morning crossed the waste of stones on the floor 
so as to feed high up on its §. side. The beast followed 
its usual habits, and we spied him about 500 yards away, 
feeding among the latschen. Unfortunately he was quite 
inaccessible to us, the precipices above could not be 
descended except by a good deal of rope work and we should 
have dislodged stones; whilst if we had attempted to get a 
shot from below he would have winded us, as on a fine morning 
the wind is always nsing. 
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We then went to the top of the moraine and proceeded to 
watch the movements of the old buck. Finally, we saw him 
compose himself to sleep in the heat of the day in a large 
hollow of the rock. It was not the slightest use, as the day 
was sultry, to travel further i the hope of finding another 
animal, because without doubt they would all be at rest, so 
we settled down to lunch and repose. 

At 4.80 p.m. our stock of patience had run out and we 
felt that the old buck was enjoying a very long siesta. In 
a few moments, however, we heard a warning whistle from 
high up on the moraine and we noted another beast who had 
evidently seen us and was warning the old buck; so we con- 
cealed ourselves and the whistling ceased. In a few moments 
the old buck roused himself slowly, rose, and peered round most 
carefully before making a move, and we watched him 
for nearly half an hour with the telescope, before he finally 
quitted his resting-place. He then descended the rocks, and 
we could see that he must pass into a deep cleft between the 
face of the precipice and an isolated rock. The question 
was at which end of the cleft would he emerge—the upper or 
the lower. By this time it was 5.45 p.m., the sun had gone 
down behind the peaks, and matters were looking rather 
desperate. Therefore, we descended the side of our moraine to 
the floor of the valley, hoping that 1f the chamois made a dash 
for his sleeping place we should be able to get a broadside 
shot. Whilst doing so, we must have again startled the buck 
high upon the moraine, who had given the warning whistle. 
Nevertheless we lay ‘ perdu’ until 6.15 p.m. expecting to see our 
particular quarry, butin vain. We now tumed our attention to 
the alarm buck and noted that he was a beast of decent size, 
apparently of three or four years of age. Only once before 
had I been five days without getting a buck, and this was the 
last day and last hour that season, so I said to the Jager: ‘ Do 
you think it is possible that I can secure that animal?’ He 
replied ‘ Wie Sie wollen.’ Looking round and carefully selecting 
a flat rock of the requisite height, my hat was placed on it 
and the rifle on the hat. Then followed a consultation as 
to the distance. We both agreed that the buck was about 
250 metres away, nevertheless we thought it better to put 
the sights up to 800, as the animal was considerably above 
us. Fortunately, for at least an hour beforehand my muscles 
had been at rest, so that I was perfectly quiet and there was 
ample time to take careful aim and pick out the nght spot 
just behind the shoulder, with the telescopic sight. The 
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pull on the trigger was steady and the beast rolled over five or six 
times down the moraine. Luigi paid me one of his rare com- 
pliments and remarked: ‘ Herr, das ist ein Meister-Schuss. Bie 
haben Centrum gemacht.’ 

We eventually reached our inn after fifteen hours out, 
hungry and thirsty but elated and by no means tired, for one is 
never weary at the end of a successful day’s stalk, although the 
world looks very dark when one comes home empty-handed day 
after day. The good cook at the inn must have anticipated 
our success, for an excellent dinner was served us of fresh 
trout, venison and blueberry tart, washed down with red 
Tyrolese wine. Then came a pipe or two with the huntsman, 
the woodcutters and the peasants, and as the quaint and 
perspicacious Pepys remarked ‘ so to bed.’ 

Divided as I have been between the joys of pure mountain- 
eering and hunting, with a very considerable leaning to the 
former, it bas frequently happened that the time devoted to 
the latter has been much curtailed, and in 1908 the following 
is a summary of my notes. ‘ Away eight days: four days 
railway travelling ; four days on the hunt; three shots and 
three beasts.’ 

The scene of operations now changes from the steep 
Dolomite peaks and the verdant valleys of the Tyrol, and we 
pass to the majestic scenes of the upper end of the Valpelline. 
Our headquarters were at the ancient inn at Prarayé. In 
this particular year, 1904, Thurstan Holland and I spent five 
glorious but chequered davs there, chequered by the fact that the 
meat, butter and vegetable supplies had run short, and we were 
placed on low dict. I noted that I lost 7} Ibs. in five days, as 
bread and cheese, coffve and red wine are not very sustaining 
for chamois hunting on those high and difficult grounds. 

Accompanied by the gardes de chasse, Abel Pession and 
Pierre Barmasse of Val Tournanche, we left the inn at 4 a.m. 
on September 1, 1904, with a very keen N. wind blowing, 
and proceeded upward, by our usual highway, the lower part 
of the Za de Zan glacier. We halted several times to spy 
out the land, and at 7.15 a.m. we saw six chamois feeding 
about 500 or 700 ft. above us, on the steep slopes below 
Mont Brulé. The wind was ‘ Hin und zu,’ and with difficulty 
we arrived under the cover of a low rib of rock and within 
sight. Unfortunately at that moment my axe clicked on a 
stone. The beasts took alarm and trotted off, headed by a doe, 
and very shortly all but two were out of sight. There was no 
time for deliberate aiming, so a rapid shot had to be taken. 
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Knowing that as a rule the bucks in a herd always went last or 
last but one, I paused a moment until the bead was fairly on 
_ the last but one and let drive. The slope was steep and 
slippery, and there was firm holding for one foot only, so that 
Abel steadied me for a moment, and I was conscious too of 
his repeated exhortation of ‘ Vite, Vite!’ Just before I fired, 
a gust of wind came and carried my hat away down the slope 
into the recesses of the Za de Zan glacier, where it now reposes, 
However, the chamois fell, and to our satisfaction it proved 
to be a buck of the third year. The weather remained ex- 
tremely cold, so we carried the buck to a most comfortable 
and spacious gite, lit a fire, and breakfasted. 

In 1905 we went to Breuil and for that year I rented a chalet 
at Cignana. Thurstan Holland and I, accompanied by Francois 
and Abel Pession and Pierre Barmasse, took up our abode for 
a week in our own hired mansion. Day by day we scoured the 
hills, but we succeeded in finding only one chamois, at which I 
fired and missed. We then proceeded to Prarayé, passing 
by the Col Bellaza, buoyed up by the hope of the results to be 
derived from a great ‘ moving’ (used in the Highland sense) of 
chamois. The ‘ moving’ was planned in this wise: Five of us 
started out fromtheinn. Atthesnout of the Za de Zan glacier 
Francois left us and ascended the slopes on our right. The 
rest of the party proceeded up the glacier until we reached a 
great rocky rib which ran down from the Dent d’Hérens. 
Pierre was then told to start up the slopes on our right in an 
hour’s time. Holland magnanimously offered to remain on 
the centre of the glacier, so as to head off any beasts which 
might pass that way. Abel and I ascended the rocks and 
got into position on the ridge, where we could command 4 
glacier-covered depression and a ridge further to the 8S. We 
waited from 6 till 8 a.m. and then a solitary buck, evidently 
disturbed by Pierre, made his appearance, and I prepared 
to shoot. Abel, however, begged me not to fire, as he said 
it would disturb the other beasts, which he felt sure were 
coming. Afterwards, I repeated the old proverb, ‘A bird in the 
hand, &c.’ The sun at last crept across the glacier, un- 
stiffened Holland’s frozen limbs, and eventually diffused a 
grateful warmth through our chilly frames. We remained in 
position till 10 a.m., but no other beasts appeared, and we then 
gave up hope, for we could hear the footsteps of Pierre advanc- 
ing on our right and those of Frangois on our front. 
The great drive we had planned was over and had failed, and 
the cause was extremely mortifying. On the previous day, in 
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crossing the Col Bellazd, we had come across a party of contra- 
bandisti who were passing from Valpelline to Cignana. They 
returned to Valpelline the next morning, and had passed 
between Francois and a herd of beasts, driving them high up 
the slopes and far beyond our ken. The day following we 
betook ourselves to Val Tournanche by the Col du Val Cornera. 

There are many difficulties which await the sportsman in 
Italy. The first I encountered was that of introducing a rifle. 
Application was made to the British Vice-Consul in Turin, 
and he informed me that a certificate of * penalty’ was required. 
What that might be I did not know, for I was not aware of 
having committed any indictable offence. Then followed 
much correspondence, and finally it was clear that I had to 
prove by a special certificate from the English police authorities 
that we were not intimate acquaintances. Betaking myself 
to Scotland Yard, I succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
the courteous Chief Commissioner, who readily grasped the 
situation, but he said my request was a most unusual one. 
Nevertheless, he wrote the necessary certificate. 

The difficulties of preserving chamois in the Valpelline 
seem to be insuperable ; the poachers are many, impudent and 
ruthless, and indeed it 1s scarcely possible to maintain gardes 
de chasse there. If the latter are natives, they hunt on their 
own account; if thev come from another valley, the local people 
‘bovcott’ them. The conclusions forced upon me were that 
though the finest ice and rock work may be obtained at the 
head of the Valpelline, yet it is almost useless to hope to make 
a decent preserve of it. Nevertheless, my visits to Prarayé have 
always afforded me great enjovment. And it has given me much 
pleasure, a pleasure which I hope has proved mutual, to have the 
opportunity of reciting to you these ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.’ 


THe Ligurian ALps IN EARLY SPRING, 
BY R. L. G. IRVING. 


AVE I discovered a district that exceeds all others in 

beauty ? Or do the Alps become more beautiful to us 

at each succeeding visit ? Or is it that after an absence of 

nearly two years I beheld them with the eyes of the exile 

who is restored again to his beloved home ? Whatever be the 

reason, I am like a man who has found a treasure, and whose 
avarice cannot check his longing to declare it. 
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It may well be that in back numbers of the ALPIns JoURNAL 
the praises of the Ligurian Alps have been worthily sung by 
those real mountain-lovers who were the ideal nurses of our 
Club in its infancy. 

But most of us of the younger generation must be content 
to covet the possession of a complete set of volumes of the 
Journal, and it is for those whose ignorance of the Ligurian 
Alps is as complete as was my own that this paper is 
written. 

A word of warning before I ask you to follow me on my 
wanderings. This narrative is sure to be unbusiness-like. 
Lack of method and of adherence to sound principles will mark 
the style of the author as of the climber who is responsible for 
it. All I want to do is to produce a picture of what may be 
seen and experienced at Easter in a modest corner of the Alps. 
So that I may say: ‘ There is the treasure! naturally I would 
like you to leave it alone, and in any case you had better not 
copy my clumsy methods of getting at it!’ 

There is an excellent guide-book for all the district, the ‘ Alpi 
Marittime’ of Sig. Bobba. It is in Italian, but a minimum of 
the language is sufficient to extract the necessary information 
from it. ‘The Italian government maps on the +45, scale are 
not issued for this part, but the ;,,,;,; scale is good enough, 
though it is very illegible compared with aSwiss map. Sheets 
$0, 91 and 92 cover most of the ground. 

I started with a few days at Ormea, the terminus of a branch 
Jine that runs from Ceva up the valley of the Tanaro. The 
train journey from Turin takes about 4 hours. I had left 
‘Baedeker’ at home, but I had anote written down which said 
Grand Hotel, Ormea. I asked for this, but got the Albergo 
Nazionale instead, the word ‘ chiuso ’ occurring in an otherwise 
unintelligible conversation at the station enabling me to 
grasp that the other was only open in the summer. 

When I lef. I was quite content to have been excluded from 
the grander rival. 

O:mea itself is over 600 m. above the sea, in a part of the 
valley which les E. and W. South of Ormea is a midge 
whose high: st point is the M. Arnetta (1,739 m.), with plenty 
of tine crags on it. On the N. is the main chain of the 
Ligurian Alps. The first peak likely to attract a climber is the 
M. Anto.oto (2144 m.), due N. of Ormea. Thence the ridge 
runs at a fairly uniform height, through several minor summits, 
till it rises sharply in the Pizzo d’O:mca (2476 m.). This last 
lies W.N.W. of the town. 
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fo a person fresh from England Ormea itself has great 
attractions. Its streets, buildings and smells are quite Italian. 
Finely placed above the town is an old castle, to which ignor- 
ance and imagination may give any date and any romance that 
individual fancy suggests. 

The afternoon of my arrival I went out in hopes of getting 
8 glimpse of the sea. To do this, and at the same time get 
into touch with the mountains—to shake hands so to speak—I 
climbed M. Arnetta by an easy route up a broad ridge starting 
from Ormea. I crossed the Tanaro by a bridge above the 
town, and took a paved path which led at an angle up steep, 
wooded slopes. The prospect was a wintry one. Hardly a 
single tree showed any green, and the path soon disappeared 
under recently fallen snuw. Flakes of dry snow drifted down 
out of a dull windy sky, and the bare dark branches had a 
weary look as if winter were taxing them over much. I can’t 
say J shared the weary feeling. It would need a longer journey 
and @ more depressing day to chill the glow that comes from 
being in the mountains again. About half-way up, I turned 
to the left out of the woods on to the more open ridge. It 
was pleasant to be compelled to traverse by some unclimbable 
cliffs. That is a pleasing feature of these hills. When they 
present a face of rock it compels you very firmly to respect it, 
while giving you the choice of one or two easy alternative routes. 
They are therefore particularly safe hills for the solitary man, 
and very unlikely ever to become popular haunts of the crags- 
man. The last 1500 ft. was hard work, the snow being very 
soft and generally pretty steep. The top of the ndge is broad, 
a fact | appreciated as my hat preceded me over the last rise, and 
I was agreeably surprised to find it waiting for me in a sheltered 
bay near the summit. No azure sea spread itself before my 
eyes. Even towards the south the snow stil lay 2000 ft. 
below me, and beyond this grey ridges sank gradually down 
to @ grey plain, which merged imperceptibly into the grey 
stratum of cloud above. ‘To the north the horizon was 
shrouded in passing snow showers. I tried a slightly different 
route in descending, more to the W. and had to negotiate much 
deeper snow, and dodge through a succession of short walls 
of rock. Among the trees the snow was particularly bad, 
but I had a good stiff angle in my favour, and in an hour 
I had ploughed a way down to a snow-covered path which 
had fresh tracks on it. After the manner of paths in this 
country it was to be trusted and brought me down to 
Ormea. 
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Next morning I woke to see out of my window the gladden- 

ing sight of snow-clad hills with brilliant sunshine on them. 
- J was soon off again retracing my descending tracks of the 
previous afternoon. Of course I should have done better to 
use my ascending tracks, but I thought the avoidance of 4 
couple of hundred feet of ascent would compensate me. It 
did not, but then one of the great advantages of climbing alone 
ig that you can make as many mistakes as you like. It was a 
splendid morning, but very cold, freezing hard in the shade 
till nearly 11 o’clock. 

Aslight divergence from my tracks took me under a big over- 
hanging wall of red rock. Great icicles hung from it, and 
sparkled with the most brilliant colours as one looked through 
them to the sunny sky beyond. Light clouds hung over the 
Mongioje and Marguarcis. But to the N., against a deep 
blue background, the ridge from the Pizzo d’Ormea to the M. 
Antoroto presented that inimitable line, now dazzling white, 
now subtly blending with the sky, which conveys the ‘smile’ 
of a truly alpine landscape. 

Nor was there any doubt about the sea to-day. It was hazy 
still, and clouds were forming to the S., but a large part of 
the real céte d’azur was clearly visible. 

My plans for the evening were still vague, but I decided to 
descend into the valley to the S. and follow it some way 
down. The slopes were easy, and I soon began to get clear of 
snow, as the sun was working up rapidly, clearing the ground in 
front. It was just midday when I came to the first village, 
which my map told me must be Caprauna. How perfectly 
delightful it looked with its small campanile rising up from 
a cluster of sun-burnt cottages! The fresh green turf had 
just been swept and dried by the sun, and IJ had a long halt 
by a spring to revel in it all. Several happy-looking natives 
greeted me as I gat there. They seemed much interested in 
the small ‘ batterie de cuisine ’ I had spread out on some stones. 

I think I should have crossed the stream below Caprauna, 
but a very tolerable path took me along through pleasant 
woods till I came to the bridge below Alto, about 8} miles 
further on. Clouds had come over the sky and a shower of wet 
sleet fell while I was waiting for a good light to photograph the 
bridge. But the wintry feeling had gone from the air. Down 
here in the glen the primroses and violets were coming out 10 
profusion. ‘They said plainly ‘We don’t take winter very 
seriously in this part; all that snow was just a joke of Mother 
Nature ; we knew she didn’t mean anything.’ 
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Alto is a picturesquely situated village, about 800 ft. 
above the stream. As I climbed slowly up to it I settled to 
return to Ormea that night, as my films were exhausted and 
Thad already promised myself that, wherever else I might go, I 
would certainly visit the lower part of this valley before I went 
back to England. 

Turning N. again, a short hour from Alto up a broad 
paved track brought me to the Madonna del Lago. And I 
thanked Providence for directing my steps thither. I made a 
long halt a little way beyond, for one did not tire of looking 
at it. The plain chapel of russet-coloured stone is placed at 
the very edge of a small lake. The absence of trees and a 
curious outcrop of jagged rocks called the Roccia Speciosa give 
an air of loneliness, almost of desolation, that contrasts strangely 
with the exuberant spring just below. But something in the 
eloquent silence of the place and the perfect calm of the water 
banished all desire for other things. It was one of the scenes 
that reveal to us and at the same time supply our need of 
worship. Poetry hes veiled from us at every step of our path 
through the mountains, but it is lucky for us short-sighted 
prosy ones that our eyes are sometimes confronted with a 
picture we can hardly fail to understand. 

The long gradual ascent to the pass was lightened after my 
halt. I crossed the ridge a little higher than was necessary 
and dropped down on the other side to the Tanaro valley 
once more. Soon I found tracks in the soft snow that led to 
some chalets. I should have turned to the left there, but 
shirked a wade over a small plateau, and went straight down 
through trees and deep snow on the N. face of the mountain. 
I struck the main valley 8 miles below Ormea. ‘There is 
no necd to cross the Tanaro on to the high road as there 
is a very good path on the south bank and a bridge opposite 
the station. 

The snow having had a good baking I thought I might attack 
the Pizzo d’Ormea next day. A well-marked valley leads up 
towards the peak, which forms the western extremity of a 
great crescent at its head, the M. Antoroto being the eastern 
extremity. An error at starting had to be rectitied by a short 
scramble up some rocks, but I emerged on a good path behind 
the castle. I followed this along the N.E. side of the valley 
till the last village was passed. Beyond this I chose an admir- 
able ridge of easy rock and steep grass, from which the snow had 
in great part disappeared, and on it I made height quickly. 
At about 1700 m. the snow became a continuous slope, but as 
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it faced 8. its surface was good, and I joined the main 
ridge with unexpected ease near the point 2006 m. 

There I saw what I had come to see more than the 
Mediterranean. Far off and dim, but unmistakable, stretched 
the line of giant sentinels that watches over the Italian plain. 
Their immense distance, their ethereal look, the knowledge of 
their actual size and splendour, and above all the feeling of 
their great living friendship, were overwhelming. I did not 
stop to examine them or pick out individuals, but all the way 
slong the ridge I felt they were there. Mountaineers belong 
to that fortunate class of men who have friends whose mere 
presence can satisfy their wants. No need to talk, even to look, 
something there 1s in their presence alone which is enough for 
happiness. 

The walk to the foot of the Pizzo d’Ormea took 2} hours, 
over snow that varied from good to very bad. I had brought 
out some snow-shoes from England. Being home-made from 
penny hoops and tarred string an expert would have prophesied 
failure The frames held all right, but the fastenings and 
devices to hold the boot in position gave way when I got on to 
moderately steep slopes. It was when 1 reached the Pizzo 
d’Ormea that I felt the need of them most. The ndge turns 
nearly due S., and I had to negotiate a N. face of 500 ft. 
set at a steep angle. About 100 ft. of it were really bad. By 
using my faulty snow-shoes as hand-shoes I got over the worst 
bit, and on to the W. ridge close tothe summit. It was nearly 
6 o'clock, and an icy wind was tumbling clouds over the peaks, 
so 1t was not an occasion for dallying. The only information 
given in Bobba’s Guide was that the peak could be climbed by 
the good rocks of the S. face. There wasn’t much roek to 
be seen, but I had no difficulty in getting down to easy gnow 
slopes below the final peak. At the same time I got into a 
thick bank of cloud which precluded all possibilities of ‘ full 
steam ahead.’ Notwithstanding, for 8000 ft. 1 enjoyed a 
dreamy glissade, drifting down at a steady pace, ready to pull 
up at once, but continually reassured by isolated rocks and 
stones of the benevolent nature of the slope. I hadn’t oceasion 
to stop at all till I pulled up below the clouds close to an 
incipient path, on the 8.W. side of the valley I had ascended 
inthe morning. ‘This path took me peacefully down to Ormea, 
which I reached just after dark. 

What remained of the following morning after breakfast 
Was spent in visiting the shops of Ormea, in order to fill up the 
gaps made in my climbing necessaries. A spoon somewhere on 
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M. Arnetta, 8 pair of snow goggles near Caprauna, and a very 
good knife under the final peak of the Pizzo d’Ormea bear 
witness to my untidy and forgetful habits. The goggles 
were & serious loss. I had found the glare unbearable long 
before I reached the main ridge the previous day, and had 
manufactured a substitute from the cardboard case of a film- 
pack. It had two narrow holes for the eyes and a V-shaped 
notch for the nose, with a string passing through holes at the 
ends. It served its purpose till I got some proper goggles 
at Nice. 

Leaving Ormea about 8, I walked up the road to Ponte di 
Nava, and from there by a mule-path up a wild valley to the 
village of Viozene (1245 m.), 18 kilometres from Ormea. I was 
given a clean and comfortable bed in the summer quarters 
of the inn. My supper I had in the kitchen of the house used 
by the family party in winter. There was an old porter with 
an I.A.C. certificate, two small children, two grown-up daughters 
of the house, and several men who had their meals there. The 
whole establishment was run by an efficient old lady whom I 
supposed by her treatment of the children to be the grand- 
mother. I was tongue-tied through my ignorance of Italian, 
but it was good just to sit and watch. They were such fine 
simple folk, most of them with handsome, and all of them with 
good, faces. ‘They had, too, the look one often sees in those 
that live their lives with the big things of the world, such as 
mountains or the sea. ‘The few inspirations that came to them 
beyond the details of their hard existence would be big ones, 
and come to them in a big masterful way. Love or religion 
would easily become a matter of life and death to them, for 
these must constitute almost all of their non-material existence, 
and could take hold of them with irresistible force. I left 
Viozéne with a deep respect for its inhabitants and a great 
desire to see them again at the same season. The weather 
too treated me generously, and a clear, crisp morning gave 
promise of a perfect day. My plan was to discover and ascend 
the highest point of the Marguareis (2651 m.), and descend 
to the Val Pesio. The geography of the Marguareis, and 
particularly of the W. side, is complicated, and I am sorry 
that in this paper I shall not be able to unravel its mysteries. 
Even with Bobba’s Guide and the Italian map I was puzzled 
to identify my own route. The map is really very little use 
on this peak as regards details. I hope the plan (p. 596) will 
help to make my remarks more intelligible. 

The four chief peaks of the Ligurian Alps are the Marguareis 
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(2651 m.), Cima delle Saline, M. Mongioje, and Pizzo d’Ormea. 
Their summits are at almost exactly equal distances (4 kilo- 
metres) along a line from W. to E., the Pizzo d’Ormea dropping 
a little below it. There is a hut, the Refugio delle Selle di 
Carnino, which is well placed for all the climbs on the first 
three peaks; but I did not like to risk its being buried under 
snow, and preferred a good bed at Viozéne. Carnino (1892 m.) 
lies in a remote side valley, and the path to it from Viozéne 
rises to over 1600 m. in crossing a spur of the Cima delle Colme. 
At the expense of much walking over hard snow on the edge 
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of the boot I avoided the drop and passed above the village, 
ascending gradually and crossing many small ravines, in 
which the quality of the snow varied in a remarkable degree 
with the aspect. I passed under some grand rocks forming a 
bastion of the Cima delle Saline. They offered many un- 
promising routes to the upper portions of that peak. I halted 
at about 1850 m. on the far side of a broad snowy valley 
descending from the Colle del Pas, chosing a place on some 
rocks where the sun was already producing a respectable 
trickle of water, and out of danger from the missiles it was 
releasing from the slopes above. In blissful ignorance of the 
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duration of my expedition I did not curtail an exceedingly 
pleasant hour there. 

On reaching the gap in the sky line I found the true pass was 
a long way further on. The special tendency I noticed in 
these hills to produce cloud with a N. wind was again in 
evidence, and the highest parts of the ridge were covered after 
10 o’clock. My troubles began here. Wading often knee-deep 
over gently undulating slopes, with an occasional respite on 
a steeper bit facing S.W., I reached a point near the Colle del 
Pas and W. of it. Through gaps in the clouds I made out 
that the ridge leading W. from the pass contained several 
rocky points, presumably the Punta Emma, the Cresta Ernesta, 
and the Punta Carmelina of the guide-book. Considering the 
amount of snow they looked too difficult to tackle safely. 
Between them and a subsidiary ridge parallel to them lay a 
long narrow bay. The Col at the head of it must be the 
Colle Palu between the Cima Palu and Cima Bozano. It was 
therefore according to the guide-book the point to aim for. 
The question was how to get there. There was no prospect 
of anything but the worst snow in the narrow bay. To reach 
a ridge as shortly as possible seemed the best course. I waded 
up a slope on my left, which got steeper and ended in a couloir, 
the side of which was hard and necessitated the cutting of 
several steps that brought relief to my tired legs. By this 
means I reached a ridge, and a short distance along it the 
Cima Palu. The couloir I came up is noticed in the book 
with the warning ‘ Soggetto a scariche di pietre.’ At Easter 
there is abundance of cement holding these malevolent stones 
securely. The descent to the Colle Palu was of the simplest, 
and a short climb beyond landed me near the top of the Cima 
Bozano. I shirked the last few yards in deep snow and ploughed 
my way downwards to the gap below the Cima Pareto. Finding 
the snow slightly better on the broad ridge I traversed this 
little summit to the next gap, the Colle di Torinesi. An 
ugly-looking couloir affords a precipitous route to the Val 
Pesio on the N. side; at this season certainly a very danger- 
ous one. A face of rocks and snow loomed in front of me 
from the gap. I made the most of the former, but I was 
very glad to halt at last on a snowy crest which I assured 
myself was the highest point. For several minutes I enjoyed 
the illusion, till a parting of the mists revealed the true summit 
@ little way on. Satisfied that I had reached the goal this 
time, I sat down to enjoy what each of us does enjoy on a 
mountain-top. The view was limited to a few yards. I was 
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therefore free to appreciate the beauties of the foreground, 
the play of the mists, and the inimitable mouldings of the 
snow. And when the valleys and plains with all they hold 
are thus shut off, when the mountain has drawn the curtain 
of cloud close around us, it will admit us to a special intimacy 
and talk to us of itself. The Marguareis, too, is thoughtful 
for the comfort of his visitors. His kind is apt to ignore the 
frailties of human flesh which so often mar the enjoyment of 
these private visits. By interposing the tremendous wall of 
. the N. face below me the wind was kept off, and its existence 
was only betrayed by its cries as it was forced throuch the 
gaps in the cornice. And what should a man think of, having 
realised this dream of isolation? Why, of that which holds 
him with the strongest and tenderest ties to earth; to each 
man his own and his happiest thoughts. Of these let us 
talk to our mountain host and win his blessing. But hos- 
pitable as mountains can be in the day, the sleeping quarters 
they so freely offer us are too airy for smooth-skinned civilised 
beings, and it was time to be hastening away. In the midst 
of clouds it was no use trying to identify the complicated 
descents and passes mentioned in the Guide. I decided to 
keep below the edge of the W. ridge, following it as it turned 
N.W. and strike down the precipice above the Val Pesio 
as soon as it was possible to do so safely. The N.W. ridge was 
mentioned in the guide-book, but the critical word in the 
short sentence describing it, ‘ disagiato,’ was too much for me. 
‘Broken up, uninteresting, unfrequented, not at all easy,’ all 
suggested themselves as probable meanings. From what I 
saw of it the first few drops in it would have been difficult 
under snowy conditions. ‘aking a westerly direction by 
compass I got below the clouds almost at once. By a series 
of short glissades and a tiring traverse over soft snow I reached 
what I took to be pt. 2506 m., unmarked on the map. A 
good glissade from it landed me at the apex of a sloping 
plateau covered with snowy tumuli and which appeared to be 
cut off from the rest of the world altogether. One side of it 
was bounded by the short snow slopes of the long N.W. ridge, 
the other by some peaks of nearly 8000 ft., which must have 
been those of the M. delle Carsene (2375 m.). 

My descent resolved itself into a succession of visits to the 
gaps inthe N.W.ridge. Thesnow was so uniformly bad on this 
plateau, which faced N.W., that these visits to each gap added 
little to the length of the way and always gave me a chance 
of being able to descend and save the tramp to the next gap. 
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It was nearly three hours after leaving the top and about 5.80 
when I came to 8 point beyond which the ridge rose into a 
conspicuous rocky peak, the circumventing of which in the 
vile snow would have taken a long time. Looking over the edge 
of the N.E. face I saw that I had just passed a point on the 
ridge where 8 big buttress started out northwards mto the 
Val Pesio. A vertical drop prevented me getting on to this 
buttress, but it looked possible to reach the ravine between it 
and the wall below me. The descent from the gap I stood in 
was much too risky, but 8 little way back along the ridge I 
came to a point where the avalanches reposing below looked 
temptingly near. As far as I could see in a short reconnais- 
sance there was 8 continuous streak of snow connecting them 
with the ridge, so I went down. The beginning was the only 
hard bit, where the snow had formed a wall. In a way this 
was an advantage, as it had packed and gave good support. 
The axe had to be put in rather horizontally, but kicking deep 
holes and thrusting my hands well into the good snow under- 
neath I felt pretty secure. I was glad, however, when my nose 
began to press less closely against the wall and I could put the 
axe in in a more or less upright position. The couloir had 
a twist in it about 50 ft. down which inspired confidence in the 
stability of the snow. There was nothing disquieting beyond 
the twist and I soon shot on to the avalanche débris below, very 
much pleased at having got off the ndge so easily. As the 
slope eased off the going got worse and worse, the climax 
being reached when I passed over the remains of @ monster 
avalanche, which had reduced a small wood to an inextricable 
tangle of torn and mangled trunks and branches. When I 
reached a path it proved a will-o’-the-wisp affair, disappearing 
for long intervals under great wastes of snow. I got over most 
of these and could see nothing to prevent my progress down the 
valley before I allowed myself to halt. There was no one to 
disturb me with ominous warnings of a night out, no one to 
reproach me, silently or otherwise, for my errors of the way. 
I drank my fill of sweet hot tinny tea oblivious of the 
gathering darkness. My path was a poor thing, and, as always, 
I imagined I saw a smooth and beaten road on the other side 
of the stream. A few more obstructions from snow and trees 
were passed and then I reached an aqueduct, which led me out 
of all troubles. 

In half an hour I was on a good road and close to the 
Certosa di Pesio. A nearly full moon had risen to show 
me in the most romantic setting possible its silent cloisters 
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and its lovely avenues of trees. Snow lay in big patches on 
both sides of the valley as far as San Bartolomeo. There may 
have been an inn open there, but it was quite a pleasure to be 
on terra firma again, and I walked on 5 miles more to Chiusa di 
Pesio. Two Italians I met in the street kindly offered to 
conduct metoaninn. Our first try, at a place where a company 
of men were spending a jolly evening, was unsuccessful. I 
gathered the landlord preferred some one else housing me. We 
crossed the street, and a shout produced a head at the window 
of a building that bore the title Albergo, and here I gained 
admittance. The curiosity of one of my guides was unbounded. 
He made sure I was French and perhaps an officer. I had to 
produce for him various proofs of my membership of the 
I.A.C. and translate the whole of my passport as well as I could. 
By combining my Italian with his English we managed it. 
He was not an ofticial of any sort, but simply curious. They 
went away at last and allowed me to go to my bed. 

Next day I walked to Villanova and made my way by train 
to the most perfect little place on the Ligurian Riviera. He 
who has been there knows its name. Unspoilt, unhotelled, 
with nothing but an occasional flying motor to recall the 
neighbourhood of the wealthy foreigner, it was an ideal resting- 
place. Its beauties shall not be libelled by me. An evening 
and morning were spent in perfect enjoyment of them. In the 
afternoon I walked along the coast and then turned up through 
the olives and made my way back over a hill. At the top I 
passed a patch of firs facing the north and out of sight of the sea. 
It was an oasis in the middle of the warm southern landscapes ; 
and as I passed through it a cool wind caught the firs and 
sighed plaintively, calling to me like a neglected child, so that 
for all the beauty of the coast I was glad to be going back to 
the snow next day. 

St. Martin de Vésubie was to be my headquarters. Reckoned 
in hours it was along journey, but by starting early I avoided a 
night in Nice. The sea never lost its matchless colour as the 
train crawled westward, but the human element seemed to 
suffer a continuous diminution in vigour, simplicity and virtue 
as the hotels and villas on the landward side grew more and 
more palatial. In Nice I found everything I wanted to buy 
and escaped by the last train to St. Martin de Vésubie. The 
last 24 hours is spent in an electric tram. The average speed 
i8 9 miles an hour and the noise indescribable. The slightest 
curve causes the wheels to utter the most lamentable shrieks. 
Some modern composer ought to take a weekly ticket on the 
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line before writing his next symphony ; he would pick up some 
valuable hints. | 

The weather was all that could be wished, and I started 
next day for the Refuge de Nice at the head of the Val Gordo- 
lasca. It can be reached from St. Martin de Vésubie by ascend- 
ing @ glen to the Madonna delle Finestre and then crossing the 
Pas de M. Colomb, but at this time of year it 1s probably better 
to go down to Roquebillére, where the Vésubie valley is joined 
by the Val Gordolasca, and ascend the latter. In winter a key 
of the Refuge is said to be kept at the Mairie of St. Martin de 
Vésubie and also at that of Belvédére, a large village 800 ft. 
above Roquebillére. 

I got to Belvédére before 9. In the square an agreeable 
vigorous-looking individual accosted me and proved to be a 
porter (by name Auguste Rubini), such as I was seeking to 
carry my heavy rucksack and other things that might be 
necessary up to the Refuge. The key was in the keeping of a 
certain M. Lambert. Ten minutes’ search discovered him, 
but the key turned out to be in his hotel at S. Grat, 8 hours 
higher up the valley. M. Lambert kindly consented to make 
it an opportunity for inspecting his property, and in an hour’s 
time a small cavalcade set out, consisting of M. Lambert and 
his small son driving a heavily laden ass, Rubini, and myself, 
the ass carrying everything that could be carried, including at 
times the small boy. At 8. Grat we separated and Rubini and 
I marched off with the key in our possession. We came to 
snow soon after leaving 8. Grat, but the many days of fine 
weather had taken the'vice out of it. Less than 8 hours’ 
actual walking were enough to reach the Refuge. We had 
some hard pickaxe work before we could get the door open 
wide enough to let us in. Rubini showed me where the wood 
was and then started back for 8. Grat and Belvédére. I had 
been afraid he would ask to stay and go with me next day. 
But I had been careful to make it clear that I meant to be 
alone, and if there was some regret in his nice, sunburnt face 
when we shook hands, he didn’t give it expression in words. 

Thope I shall not be regarded as an advocate of solitary climb- 
ing after this paper. If I am, [shall protest vigorously. Moun- 
tains, it is true, reveal themselves when one is alone in & way 
they rarely do at other times. When they exclude all but the 
sense of their presence from the thoughts of two or three of us 
simultaneously, it 1s generally in a way so masterful and 
majestic that we turn gratefully to one another for human 
sympathy and companionship. It is a rough and powerful 
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hand that forges the stoutest mks m our alpine friendships. 
But where there is no feat to be accomplished, nothmmg difficult 
or notable to be achieved, is it not pardonable to dispense 
with a companion whose assistance is unnecessary, with whom 
the interchange of ideas and mpressions is almost mpossible, 
and whose presence may cause the mountains to withhold 
their confidences ? It will be clear, I sincerely hope, that my 
remarks refer to & casual guide, not to one who has become 8 
personal friend. There is a further aspect of the question which 
I am only emboldened to bring forward because I feel that we 
shall find there, if at all, the justification of the solitary climber. 
Who will deny that we climb for pleasure, for health, and the 
attainment of the summit ? And who willdeny that good guides 
will help us to secure these objects of our quest ? But, shy as we 
are of admitting it, we may climb for more than these. We 
must look for yet more powerful ingredients to account for the 
effect of this yearly tonic upon our lives. And I believe that 
one of them is the power of mountains to shake our self-assur- 
ance ; an ingredient only to be purchased at the expense of 
toil and—I admit it frankly—of a certain sense of insecurity. 
I speak as one of the large existing class of climbers who have 
served their novitiate and to whom the years have not yet 
brought wisdom. We have so little chance of being awed by 
anything in these davs. With sufficient money in our pockets 
we may escape or defy the terrors of winter, we have abolished 
the barriers of distance, and we even come to regard the 
avoidance of pain or sickness as a question of fees. And ina 
sense we have extended our control over the Alps. The 
glorious uncertainty that attended the efforts of the early 
explorers is gone. The peaks are ‘ tariffed,’ their difficulties 
valued. A man of good physique, who has never been on 
snow or ice before, may have himsclf conducted to the summit 
of Mont Blanc if he has ten pounds to spare. Confident in his 
advance guard, he goes forward to an almost assured victory 
over the forces of nature arrayed against him. By his victory 
he may have learnt nothing of what Mont Blanc could teach 
him. For it is by our failures and by our griefs that we win 
back what we expend by our successes in the Alps. Now the 
solitary climber is wont to feel small and humble when he 
approaches the mountains, however puffed up he becomes 
when he approaches his hotel. On the wide expanse of snow the 
realisation of his weakness is constantly brought home to him. 
His absolute powerlessness to withhold the avalanche or 
avert the storm is present to his mind. He will argue with 
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the snow, will curse it, and in s few minutes will be asking its 
forgiveness. He will appeal to it, to the rocks, and to the 
weather as a child to am indulgent parent. And if it is his 
privilege to reach the summit of a great peak it is with feelings 
of gratitude, and not of vanity. To the full he shares the 
boastfulness of other climbers, their delight in the attainment 
of the goal, their desire to leave their mark upon the book of 
fame. But beside these, and over-shadowing them more with 
each succeeding year, grows an abiding conviction in the 
dependence of himself and his surroundings on the benevolence 
of some unseen power. The power of convincing us of this is 
‘what we are destroying by our conquest and our chaining of 
the mountains. May access to the highest summits in the world 
be long denied to us! 

I started next morning between 8 and 4 o’clock. The dawn 
was already dimming the stars and there was plenty of light 
on the snow. I went too much to the E. at first, my goal, 
the M. Clapier, being out of sight. I worked back to the broad 
S.W. ridge. Good snow was to be found all the way up 
this by looking for it, and I hardly cut a single step, reaching 
the summit soon after 6. 

I had come out from England largely for the sake of this 
view, and I was not disappointed. The details I hardly 
noticed, for the general feeling of it was overwhelming. It was 
an Easter sermon [ shall not soon forget. 

Noarly the whcle day was left me and I doubted what to 
do. Partly glissading, partly traversing quickly over easy 
slopes, I descended on the W. side, and after rounding one 
or two bays I found myself below the Passo di Pagari. The 
Maledia offered great attractions from this direction and also 
from the 8., but I was not easy about stone-falls, as a lot of 
snow still clung to the rocks and the sun was on them. More- 
over, the Cima dei Gelas was the highest point of the group, and 
] have always been a slave to elevation above sea-level. Many 
Snuw bays had to be traversed and I dropped to 150 ft. above the 
Lago Lungo. But I stuck tenaciously to those 150 till I reached 
the slopes under the big terrace of the Gelas. Half-way up these 
I had a long halt. I reached the terrace by steep snow, in 
which a good many steps had to be cut. The terrace is a broad 
shelf on the L. side of the peak. It has a gradual slope up 
towards the N., where it ends in the Balcone dei Gelas, a 
point on the main ridge which can be also reached by a small 
glacier on the N. side. From the terrace starts the couloir 
between the two peaks of the Gelas, which is the usual route 
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up. I was glad to see that its moderate inclination and its eastern 
aspect assured me ofa good route down, however I might get up 
the peak. I followed the terrace to the main ridge and turned 
along it towards the Gelas. For a short distance it was easy. 
Then it narrowed and provided me with the hardest bit of climb- 
ing I had; but even so it could not be called very difficult. 
The snow had filled all the holds on a rock ridge which one could 
bestride, and on the top it was piled up in a thin, unstable 
wedge. The labour of removing it was not great, but there 
was very little to stand on while doing so. The difficulties 
lasted for barely 100 ft., the most awkward passages being 
the descents to the small gaps. Once I reached the actual 
peak of the Gelas the steep rocks afforded splendid holds and 
a quick route to the summit of the northern and highest point 
(83185 m.). Here I felt more in the mood to enjoy the details 
of a view similar to, and fully as clear as, that from the 
M. Clapier. If I had to adjudicate the palm between the two 
I should give it to the Clapier. It was one of those exception- 
ally clear days that precede a break in the weather. The snow 
peaks of Corsica were clearly visible to the §.; the Carrara 
mountains to the }i.; and across the northern horizon the 
main chain of the Alps. I could distinguish with ease the big 
Zermatt peaks and the Combin, but I couldn’t satisfy myself 
there was anything big enough for Mont Blanc. Possibly it 
was behind the Viso, which looked a real giant. The Argentera, 
which should have looked most imposing from here, disappointed 
me. Its precipices were dwarfed by the great slopes of snow 
below them, and it stood cut only as one of several rather 
insignificant peaks rising from a large mass. 

After visiting the southern peak I went down the couloir. 
It was in perfect condition for any method of progress, and in 
a very few minutes I was on the terrace again. The rocky 
slopes above the Lago Lungo are steep, and I had to pick a way 
carefully and cut several steps, but the snow was very good. 
I walked across the Lago Lungo and was back in the hut 
about half-past two. From the waist downwards I was soaked. 
I opened the window and, resigning my office of schoolmaster 
to the sun, I stretched myself across it, in such a position as to 
receive the full beating of his rays on the part of my trousers 
that had been most in contact with the snow. Restored to a 
more dignified position, I considered my plans and also the 
weather, and prepared to leave the hut. I had meant to stay 
and climb M. Capelet next day, but clouds, driven by a rising 
W. wind, had appeared over M. Colomb. Perhaps my very 
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wet condition made me exaggerate their warnings. I had had 
a very full, happy day, and was content to risk their turning 
out false. It was dark before I reached Belvédére, and my 
lantern was 4 boon on the steep paved stretches of the path. 
The last tram was due to leave Roquebillére at 9.12, and when 
I passed through the square at Belvédére the village clock 
marked 8.59, nearly an hour in advance of my watch. I started 
running at once; took a wrong turning, cursed it, and had 
the luck to right myself in a minute or two. I made the best 
pace of my tour down the short cut to Roquebillére, the lantern 
swinging wildly all the time. Half-way down two peasants 
dashed out from a cottage, shouting to know what was the 
matter. I was still some way above Roquebillére when the 
tram got there. The green flashes and the unearthly noise of 
the wheels had announced its approach more than a mile off. 
It was moving out of the station when I arrived there, so I 
dashed after it and climbed in, only to find it was shunting 
and would not leave for several minutes. 

Next day all the peaks were hazy, and occasional showers 
passed over the highest, but it was warm and sunny in the 
valley. I walked lazily up to a charming grassy Col, the Col de 
St. Martin, open to the W., and came down to pack up for the 
8 o’clock train to Nice. But I changed my mind and idled 
happily by a stream instead. J manaved to have only an hour 
in Nice, and after suffering baggage troubles at Ventimiglia 
I alizhted at the station of Taggia, five miles E. of San Remo, 
late in the afternoon. I planned to reach Triora that night. 
My French map gave no road beyond the town of Taggia, 
which is 2 miles from the station. As I started along the hot 
dusty road my spirits sank to zero at the sight of golf links, 
but rose again on passing a peasant and his wife working 
in their vineyard, with a warm chequered light playing on 
them through the leaves. It was a blow to me to find the road 
went on all the way to a place called Molini, and that a public 
conveyance would have carried me there for a modest sum. 
Molini I discovered printed in very smill letters under Triora in 
my map. That the two were practically identical had not 
occurred tome. The 25 kilometres of road to Molini acccm- 
plished, it remained to find a bed there. It was not as easy as 
I expected. The first two inns I tried said they were full, an 
obvioushe. To the third, after one rebuff, I gained admittance, 
and followed a suspicious damsel into the kitchen before she 
could change her mind. I don’t possess a Club button, but 
the effect of my I.A.C. badge was excellent. A man drinking 
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wine there immediately diagnosed me as ‘ Alpinista.’ The 
relief of my hostesses was evident. Though belonging to a 
strange and incomprehensible species I was at least classified. 
An Alpinista would leave the spoons and cash-box alene. I 
was honestly grateful for being taken in and I did my best to 
show it, so I hope the good reputation of the fraternity lost 
nothing by my visit. 

In the morning I saw the old town of Triora perched on 
the hill above me. At the head of the valley running N. 
from Molini is M. Fronte and the ridge connecting it with 
M. Saccarello, out of sight to the W. It can be easily reached 
either by following the path at the bottom of the valley and 
then striking straight up, or by making at once for the top of 
the ridge on the W. side of the valley, and joining the path 
which starts from Triora and follows its crest nght on to the 
main ridge. I mention these obvious routes in case anyone 
should be seduced as I was by a series of promising paths 
which traverse the slopes of the valley at various heights. I 
hardly had need to take a step in snow till I joined the main 
ridge at the Passo Garlenda (2021 m.). Leaving my rucksack 
here I walked on to the E. peak of M. Saccerello ; accesg to 
the higher W. peak is forbidd:n. It was 14 miles off and 
the snow was occasionally bad. Then com ng back again I 
walked over M. Fronte and along the crest, gradually descending 
over small undulations for 3 miles to M. Monega (1882 m.). 
Beyond this I passed a point with a conspicuous cairn on it 
and began to go down rapidly, walking mostly on turf the last 
bit. I should have gone on about a mile further than the caim 
before leaving this mdge. As it was I turn:d down too soon 
and got into a big path, which made a great bend back to the 
W. and joined the road from Montegrosso to Pieve di Teco, 
nearly 4 miles from the latter, which was to be my sleeping- 
place. This time I walked boldly into the inn and demanded 
supper and a bed. A trusiful maiden assured me I could 
have both. In the course of supper I heard her being 
soundly rated in the kitchen close by, and suspected her 
trustfulness was the cause. When I went out to ask for my 
room, the mother, or more probably the stepmother as Hans 
Andersen would have made her, explained shortly that I must 
pay first. My coat was but three weeks old, my trousers 
unpatched, and my boots respectable, yet there must be 
some air of vagrancy about me that makes me an object of 
suspicion. The bill was presented and I was amazed at its 
modesty. No doubt she charged what she thought I could 
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pay. Purposely I gave her a ten-franc piece. It was a happy 
idea. Ding, ding, ding, I heard her ring the coin on wood, 
stone and metal to see if it was bad. She couldn’t satisfy 
herself. Presently the noise ceased and the daughter hurried 
out, evidently to get it tested, for I heard her say it was gold 
when she came back. The mother soon after came in and 
counted out my change, ringing each franc on the table to 
show it was good money. 

My last day’s wanderings were even less alpine than those 
I have just described. My highest elevation was 1170 m., 
and I was never, except by mistake, off a track. Yet it was 
one of my very best days. From Pieve di Teco I walked up 
to the Madonna della Neve; thence to 8. Cosimo, the Madonna 
del Monte, S. Giacomo, the Castello dell’ Aquila, and the noble 
peak of Castell’ Ermo. From there I went down to Castelbianco 
and over a perfect little pass to Erli, on the road that crosses 
the Colle 8. Bernardo between Albenga and Garessio—a day 
of nearly 12 hours, full of beautiful views, including several of 
my already beloved Madonna del Lago across the valley. 

At Erli the traveller must not expect luxury, at least if he 
puts up at what I was told by the owner was the inn. I got 
up, early enough, as I thought, to cross the Colle 8. Bernardo 
and reach Garessio in time to catch a tram at 9.89. My 
watch had refused to go for the last four days and I missed 
it by a few minutes. There was not another for eight hours, 
so I indulged in a long drive down the Tanaro valley to Ceva, 
where I caught an afternoon train to Turin. The weather had 
righted itself, and as 1 was borne northwards into the plain 
the big peaks rose clear above the foot-hills. The Viso nearly 
made me break a promise to be back in England in three days. 
I speculated on the railway station nearest to its base. Torre 
Pellice looked the nght one on the tiny map of my time-table, 
and I even got as far as finding a train from Turin which 
would take me there the same night. There was an indescrib- 
able appeal in the sharp spire rising far above the snowfields 
at its base. I drew down: the blind to shut it out. And 
when I had reflected on the fulness of the past fortnight I could 
Jook out again upon the mountains, with the assurance that 
they had not spared their gifts : 


Back to the vineyard with new love I go; 
Shall faith grow weary, joys or labour vain, 
While Dawn reveals his promise on the snow, 
And tireless watchmen call across the plain ? 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE AscENTS OF Mont BLanc 
FROM 1786 To 1858. 


' By HENRY F. MONTAGNIER. 


(The ascents are arranged in chronological order, and with the 
exception of the second, only those made by tourists are mentioned. 
Several extracts from Dr. Paccard’s MS. Journal are given for 
the first time in the original, and in a few instances I have ventured 
to quote little-known accounts from the contemporary journals.* 
Many of the later reprints of the early narratives have been omitted.) 


1. Dr. Micueu-Gasrre. PaccarpD, accompanied by Jacques 
Balmat. August 8, 1786. 


Paccard, Dr. Michel-Gabriel, Médecin dans les Alpes & 
Chamonix. 

—‘ Premier Voyage 4 la Cime de la Haute Montagne de 
l’Ancien Continent, le Mont-Blanc. Le 8 aott 1786.’ 
Shortly after the ascent was made a printed prospectus was 
issued (pp. 8) asking for subscriptions for a book which was 
to appear under the above title late in December. But it is 

now practically certain that it was not published. 


Mercure de France of September 2, 1786. 
—Brief account of the ascent in which neither Paccard 
nor Balmat is mentioned by name. 

Pictet, Marc-August. 
—Letter on the ascent in Les Nouvelles de la République 
des Lettres of September 6, 1786. Copied in the Journal 
des Scavans of March of the following year. 


Bourrit, Mare-Théodore. 
—‘ Lettre de M. Bourrit sur le Premier Voyage fait 
au sommet du Mont Blanc, le 8 aout dernier.’ (Dated 
September 20, 1786.) 12mo, pp. 8. - 
This little pamphlet was reprinted within the following year in 
the Mercure de France, the Esprnt des Journauz, the Mercure 
Historique et Politique de la Haye, the Cahiers de Lectures 
(under the title ‘Jacques Balmat le Conquéran du Mont- 
Blanc’), the Journal de Paris, etc. A second edition was 


* I am greatly indebted to M. le Pasteur Segond, Librarian of 
the Société de Lecture of Geneva, for copies of the articles quoted 
from the Genevese papers. 
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printed in Germany with the addition of a preface in German 
(pp. 2) signed by A. T. von Gersdorf and C. A. von Meyer. 
A German translation appeared under the title: ‘ Schreiben 
des Herrn Bourrit iiber eine unterm 8 Augstmonat letzthin 
auf den Gipfel des Mont-Blanc angestellten Reise,’ in Hipfner’s 
Magazin fiir die Naturkunde Helvetiens, vol. i. pp. 848-856. 
Zirich 1787. 


Bourrit and several anonymous correspondents. 
—Letters in the Journal de Lausanne of Fetrunty 24, 
March 10 and 17, May 12, and August 4, 1787. | 


Payot, Doctor Michel. 
—‘Document sur 1’Ascension au Mont Blanc, Par le 
Dr. Paccard et J. Balmat. Le 8 aott 1786.’ 
Revue Alpine, March 1905, vol. xi. pp. 90-91. 
Facsimile of an attestation signed by Gersdorf and Meyer to 
the effect that they actually saw Dr. Paccard and Balmat on 
the summit. 


Dumas, Alexandre, pére. OO 
—‘ Impressions de Voyage.’ Paris, 1888. Chapter entitled 
‘Jacques Balmat, dit Mont Blanc.’ The edition of 1853 
(three parts, 4to), ‘revue par l’auteur,’ contains a number 
of curious illustrations of the ascent, especially one . of 
Balmat leading Dr. Paccard down to Chamonix. Trans- 
lated into English under the title ‘The Glacier Land. 
From the French of Alexandre Dumas.’ By Mrs. W. R. 
Wilde. 8vo, pp. vill, 272. London 1852. The chapter 
on the ascent has also been translated into English by 
Mr. Whymper 1 in his ‘Chamonix and the Range of Mont 
Blanc.’ 


Juvenile Miscellany, The. 12mo, pp. 159-175. London 1849, 
—‘ The First Ascent of Mont Blanc.’ | 


The earliest account in English of the conquest of Mont 
Blane is probably the following article (translated from Bourrit’s 
pamphlet) in The Scots Magazine for November 1786, vol. 
xlviil. pp. 526-528 :— 

Account of the success of a young man belonging to 
CHAMOUNI, who acts as a Guide to Travellers 
passing MOUNT BLANC.* 


1b 


* The title in the Index is 5 Haeardoius journey to the top of Mount 
Blanc. 


ss2 
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' © James Balmat was the first who had the honour of gaining 
the summit of this mountain, in company with a physician, 
- & countryman of his, Mr. Paccard. Mr. Bourn, who is very 
well known for his maps and description of the Alps, is the 
person who has given the relation of the ascent of Mount Blanc. 

* All the attempts made at the side distant from Chamouni, 
to ascend Mount Blanc, having been hitherto fruitless, the 
guides of the valley determined on resuming the old road: 
six of them made a journey there in the month of July last ; 
and although they were determined to use their utmost efforts, 
they were obliged to give it up. But one of them, named 
James Balmat, had different success from his comrades; he 
strayed through extended tracts of snow, and, being overcome 
by night, he spent it at an height greater than the dome or 
spire of Goute, and was only indebted for his preservation to 
the vigour and youth of his constitution. The morning he 
recovered himself, he perceived the top of Mount Blanc, to 
which he was very near, and perceived a side, the access 
of which was in appearance easy. Having descended to 
Chamouni, to the great joy of his comrades, who imagined 
he had fallen from a precipice, he was visited by Dr. Paccard, 
to whom he communicated his observations and his hopes. 

* Balmat had had a very near prospect of Mount Blanc. The 
young man was confident of attaming his end, and replied, 
that he could conduct Mr. Paccard to thesame. On August 7 
they set out together; they lay on the top of the hillock, and 
at four in the morning of the 8th, they got upon the ice that 
is continually descending from Mount Blanc; they proceeded 
slowly, but without intermission. They had great difficulty to 
break through the rugged spaces, but run no risk. The fine- 
ness of the weather supported them, and the hope of attaining 
this time the summit of Mount Blanc, renewed their strength, 
which fatigue, and a very rarified air was ready to exhaust 
every instant. Their enjoyments increased with their pains. 
As they ascended, the plains seemed to draw near to the foot 
of the mountain. The labyrinths of so many vallies, the 
collection of mountains, of rocky cliffs, the precipices, the 
torrents, the rivers, the lakes, the ridges, silvered over with 
snow and ice, lowered at every step which the travellers made 
to the summit. 

‘The heaven, which appeared in volumes above them, was 
more and more so as they advanced ; it intercepted the ridges, 
and seemed to approach them. They seemed as if they were 
wafted on beautiful clouds. Streaks of brilliant snow, in 
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the form of waves, assisted the illusion. They imagined. 
that they belonged to a species of beings superior to human 
nature; and the more they ascended, the more the illusion 
approached to probability. 

* At three o’clock in the afternoon, they did not know what 
was to become of them, nor what they would be able to attain : 
uneasiness totally possessed them; the Doctor began to be 
out of breath, his knees to stiffen, and the cold prevented 
him advancing; his companion, more active and hardy, - 
encouraged him: at some moments they despaired of their 
enterprise—a summit appears before them, they are in doubt 
if it was the last. Balmat resolved to be convinced, moves 
alone: as he advances, the difficulty lessens; the snow is 
firm, and he sees that but a few paces remain to come at the 
top of the mountain: he gains it! what joy! the whole earth 
is beneath his feet ! He announces his success to his companion 
with his shouts; he goes down to meet him, animates and 
assists him; and at half past six o’clock they are elevated at 
2426 fathoms above the sea on this great mountam. They 
are beheld from Chamouni; strangers saw them through their 
glasses, they followed them through their journey with anxiety. 

* What a spectacle then presented itself to these travellers ! 
The heaven was black, the constellation of the day in its 
decline appeared immense ; its rays, of a superb purple colour, 
darted through the vast extent, and, as it descended, it seemed 
to free itself a passage through the earth. France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, were extended like maps in relief, and adorned 
with the most magnificent and lively colours ; but the twisted 
chains of the Alps, their conspicuous summits, and deep 
interstices, presented beauties beyond description. But one 
half hour was to spare for the observation of so many objects, 
which would require hours of contemplation ; the cold which 
they felt, and the approach of night, did not permit them to 
remain long; their eatables were frozen in their pockets, and 
the thermometer was six degrees below zero. 

* They descended with rapidity in the manner of the moun- 
taineers on the Alps, who slide down, leaning on their staves, 
with their legs motionless; and traversing a great extent, 
they got before night over the most dangerous passages. The 
moon, which succeeded the sun, enabled them to continue 
their way, to descry the chinks, and avoid them. 

‘Balmat led the way cautiously; his discernment was 
sure; and he had the happiness of descending along with 
his companion without danger. At midnight, they arrived 
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at the hillock, where they reposed for two hours ; and resuming 
their journey, they arrived at eight in the morning at the 
‘Priory, being almost blind, and having their lips all inflamed. 
They were twenty hours upon the snow. 

* Balmat’s face was disfigured for eight days after his descent, 
and he walked like a man that was suddenly awoke and had got 
out of bed. At the same time that some useful discoveries are 
made in natural history by this journey, the courage of those 
who undertook it is to be admired; and Balmat undoubtedly 
deserves an honourable recompense. 

‘Several strangers have often said, that they would contri- 
bute towards a prize for him that would first ascend Mount 
Blanc. As Balmat has exposed his life and health to make 
this discovery, it is certainly his due. 

‘Dr. Paccard intends to reap some advantage from his 
journey. He has announced himself at Lausanne, where he 
is receiving subscriptions for a description of his journev, 
which he is to publish: he calls himself the Conqueror of 
Mount Blanc—whilst poor Balmat, to whom the discovery is 
due, 1s almost unknown; and is ignorant, that there are 
journalists, and journals; and that, one can, by means of 
these literary trumpets, obtain a species of fame and admiration 
from the public. 

‘Three English ladies (Miss Parminters) have mounted 
the top of the Buet, under the conduct of Mr. Béranger,* 
and a guide called Le Grand Serasse: ¢ they were four hours 
passing over the snow, before they arrived at the summit ; 
but they were inured to it after a journey of two hundred 
leagues through the Alps of Switzerland and Vallais.’ 


2. Jacques Bautmat, JEAN-MiIcHEL CacHAT AND ALBXIS 
TourNnIER. July 5, 1787. 


Journal de Lausanne of July 21, 1787 :— _ 


‘Le 4 de ce mois, trois guides, nommés Jacques Balmat, 
Jean-Michel Cachat et Alexis Tournier, partirent dans la soirée, 
pour aller coucher sur la Montagne de la Cote, qui est vis-a-vis 
du Prieuré. Le 5 & deux heures et demie du matin, ils se 


* J. P. Beranger, the Genevese historian, who accompanied 
Bourrit in many of his excursions. The Pierre & Béranger in the 
Mount Blanc massif is named after him. 

t Jorasse, Jean Baptiste Lombard. 
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mirent en route pour parvenir au sommet du Mont-Blan¢, par 
le méme passage que le Docteur Paccard et Jacques Balmat 
ont découvert l’année derniére: enfin, & trois heures du soir, ils 
arrivérent au sommet de la montagne, ot ils ont planté un 
drapeau noir, que l’on voit distinctement depuis la vallée.’ 


8. Horace-Banépior pe SavussuRE and his servant Tétu, 
accompanied by Jacques Balmat, Pierre Balmat, Marie 
Couttet, Jacques Balmat (domestique de Mme. Cou- 
teran), Jean-Michel Cachat, Jean-Baptiste Lombard, 
Alexis Tournier, Alexis Balmat, Jean-Louis Devouas- 
soux, the brothers Jean-Michel, Francois, Michel and 
Pierre Devouassoux, Francois Couttet, Ravanel, 
Pierre-Francois Favret, Jean-Pierre Cachat and Jean- 
Michel Tournier. August 8, 1787. 


Journal de Genéve of August 11 and 18, 1787. 
—Brief notice of the successful ascent ; followed by a more 
detailed account a week later: ‘ Relation du Voyage de 
M. le Professeur De Saussure au Mont-Blanc.’ 


Saussure, Horace-Bénédict. 
—Letters describing his ascent in the Journal de Parts, the 
Journal Historique et Politique de Genéve, the Lisprit des 
Journauz, ete. 

—** Relation Abrégee d’un Voyage & la Cime du Mont- 
Blane. En aout 1787.’ Geneve, n.d. 8vo, pp. 31. 
(Advertised for sale on September 1, 1787.) 

—Nouvelle édition faite pour accompagner deux Estampes 
enluminées qui représentent cette expédition, publiées par 
Chrétien de Méchel. 12mo, pp. 89. Basle 1790. A short 
notice (avis de l’auteur), pp. 5-7, of the two plates was 
added to this edition by De Saussure. 

—‘ Kiirze Nachricht von der Reise des Herrn von 
Saussure auf den Gipfel des Mont-Blanc,’ im August 1787. 
In the Schweizerisches Museum, Ziirich 1787, 8vo, pp. 
24-44, 

—‘Schreiben von Herrn Prof. von Saussure an den 
Herausgeber betreffend die im August 1787 auf den Mont- 
Blanc unternommene und vollzogene Tour.’ In Hépfner’s 


* Reprinted in all the editions of Voyages dans les Alpes with 
the addition of five chapters of scientific observations, and in the 
Guide du Voyageur en Suisse. Traduit de ]’Anglois, Lausanne 
1788, pp. 155-175, and in Description de Geneve, Ancienne et 
Moderne, par H. Mallet, Genéve 1807, pp. 289-310. 
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Magazin fiir die Naturkunde Helvetiens. Ziirich 1788, 
vol. 1. pp. 287-808. 
—‘ Kiirzer Bericht von einer Reise auf den Gipfel des 
Mont-Blanc im August 1787.’ 8vo, pp. 40. Strassburg 
1788. 
—* ‘Compendiosa Relazione di un Viaggio alla Cima del 
Monte Bianco, fatto dal Signore Orazio Benedetto di 
Saussure, nel agosto 1787. Tradotto in Italiano dal Cav. 
di Saint-Réal.’ 
—‘ Account of a Journey to Mont-Blanc by M. de Saussure 
ofGeneva.’ Inthe Gentleman’s Magazine for October 1787, 
vol. lvii. pp. 874-875. This seems to be the earliest 
mention of the ascent in English.f 
—‘A short Account of an Expedition to the Summit of 
Mont Blanc, by M. De Saussure of Geneva.’ In (Thomas 
Martyn’s) ‘Sketch of a Tour through Swisserland.’ 12mo, 
London 1788. 
The appendix containing the narrative, pp. 97-127, bears the 
following title: ‘A Short Account of an Expedition to 
the Summit of Mont Blanc, by M. De Saussure, of Geneva, in 
August last ; in order to ascertain the height of that celebrated 
mountain, the loftiest point of the three ancient continents ; 
and to make a variety of observations and experiments on 
the form and structure of the mountain, the state of the air, 
with many other curious particulars.’ 


4. Mark Beavroy and his servant, accompanied by Jean- 
Michel Cachat and nine other guides. August 9, 1787. 


Bourrit, Mare-Théodore. 
—‘TLettre de M. Bourrit & Miss Craven ~ sur deux 


* I have not been able to find a copy of this Italian translation, 
the title of which I quote from Grillet’s Dictionnaire du Département 
du Mont-Blanc, 1808, article on ‘ Saint-Réal,’ vol. 1. p. 264 

f The Relation Abrégée has also been admirably translated into 
English by Mr. Whymper in his Chamonix and the Range of Mont 
Blanc. London 1896, 15th edition, 1910. 

{ This letter was the cause of an amusing episode on the Mont- 
anvert the same summer. Miss Craven (the Hon. Maria Margaretta, 
daughter to the 6th Lord Craven) had written to Bourrit from 
Vevey on August 8, 1787, requesting him to send her an account of 
De Saussure’s ascent. Bourrit replied in the letter of which the 
title is given above. Shortly afterwards the Historiographe des 
Alpes found himself on the Montanvert amongst a crowd of foreigners 
when ‘il fut appelé par des anglaises, et l'une d’entre elles lui 
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Voyages au Sommet du Mont-Blanc; 1’un par M. le Pro- 
fesseur de Saussure, et l’autre par M. le Chevalier Beaufoy, 
et Relation de celui que M. Bourrit a fait en Piémont, 
par la fameuse Mer de Glace du Montanvert.’ 8vo, pp. 8 
(Genéve 1787). Translated into German under the title: 
—‘Schreiben des Herrn Bourrit an die Miss Craven tiber 
zwei Reisen auf den Gipfel des Mont-Blanc, eine durch 
den Herrn von Saussure, die andere durch den Chevalier 
von Beaufov. Nebst der Beschreibung der Reise welche 
Herr Bourrit tiber das beriihmte Eismeer des Montanvert 
nachs Piemont gemacht hat. Aus den Franzdsischen 
iibersetzt mit Anmerkungen von A. T. von Gersdorf.’ 
8vo, pp. 28, Dresden 1787. 


Le Journal Historique et Politique de Genéve of September 29, 
1787 (Paris). 
—Extract from the Letter to Miss Craven :— 


‘M. Beaufoy jeune, plein de courage, partit le 8 aoit avec 
dix guides et son domestique: je le vis atteindre le sommet 
le jeudi, et vendredi il fut de retour le matin. (M. de Saussure 
a emplové quatre jours & monter, observer, et redescendre, et 
il a passé trois nuits sur les pentes du Mont-Blanc.) Il a beau- 
coup souffert ; il s’est cru aveuglé, et son visage a été enflé. 
Au pied du Mont-Blanc, il sentit une espéce d’impossibilité 
d’achever sa course, et se repentoit vivement de son entreprise. 
Cependant, arrivé au sommet, i] en pris la latitude; qu’il 
trouva de 45 degrés, 50 minutes, 11 secondes. II estima le 
Mont-Blanc étre & 60 milles de Neufchatel, ou & peu prés vingt 
lieues en droite ligne de cette ville. Son épouse, qui-n’s que 19 
ans, &@ joui du succes de son époux. Sensible, trés instruite, 
c’est elle qui a tiré les resultats des opérations faites au sommet, 


parla de Miss Craven; dans son enthousiasme, il en montra une 
lettre, lorsque cette dame de son coté lui en fit voir aussi qu’il avait 
écrites ; que l’on juge de sa surprise: c’était myladi Craven elle- 
méme, dont les graces et la beauté justifiaient le portrait qu’il s’en 
était fait.’ (Cols ou Passages des Alpes, vol. i. p. 49.) Miss Craven 
was only seventeen years of age at the time. She afterwards 
married the 2nd Earl of Sefton and died in 1851 at the age of 81 years. 

The original pamphlet seems to be extremely rare. The only 
copy I have heard of is in the library of Mark Hanbury Beaufoy, 
Esq. (grandson of Col. Beaufoy), to whose courtesy I am indebted 
for the title. It is bound with De Saussure’s Relation Abrégée and 
Howard’s Narrative. Dr. W. A. B. Coolidge has very kindly 


allowed me to examuie his copy of the German translation. 
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avec facilité, et qui prouve avec quel soin Pédueation des 
Angloises est soignée.’ 


Paccard, Dr. Michel-Gabriel. 
—Account of the ascent in his MS. Journal * :— 

*M. Beaufoy, Anglois, est arrivé au Mont-Blanc le 9 aout 
1787 avec dix guides. I a trouvé la latitude du Mont-Blanc 
étre de 45: 50’: 11%. Le thermométre étoit en haut a 
22 de Réaumur, tiré de celui de Fahrenheit et au Prieuré 
& 19. La hauteur du soleil sans calouler les réfractions 
de 59: 42’: 26”. Il est monté aussi bien qu’un guide; il 
a couché a la Grande Cabane. [Il est arrivé 410 heures du matin 
au sommet ; il est resté 2 heures et 1/2. Le ciel étoit bleu du 
Roy. Il aun peu souffert comme moi faute de orePer 


Beaufoy, Col., F.B.S. 
— ‘ Narrative of a Journey from the Village of Chamouni, 
in Switzerland, to the Summit of Mount Blanc, undertaken 
on August 8, 1787.’ In the Annals of Philosophy for 
February 1817, vol. ix. pp. 97-108. | Reprinted in part in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for April 1817, vol. 1. pp. 59-61, 
and inthe Annual Register for 1817, vol. lix. pp. 502-508. 
Edgcumbe, Richard. 
—‘A Missing Page of Alpine History.’ In the National 
Review for October 1893, vol. xxii. pp. 249-257. 
An account of the ascent dictated by Colonel Beaufoy in 1816 
which appears to be the first draught of the narrative published 
the following year. Mr. Edgcumbe was evidently not aware 
that Colonel Beaufoy had ever published an account of his 
expedition. 


5. Mr. Woopiey, accompanied by Jacques Balmat, Jean- 
Michel Cachat, Dominique Balmat and Alexis Balmat. 
August 5, 1788. 


Bourrit, Mare Théodore. 
—‘ Lettre de M. Bourrit adressée aux Rédacteurs. Voyage 
au Mont-Blanc le 5 aout 1788.’ In the Journal de Genére 
of August 23 and 80, 1788. Bourrit, who accompanied 
Mr. Woodley as far as the Petits Mulets, also describes 


* This as well as the following extracts from Dr. Paccard’s MS. 
Journal are printed here for the first time in the original with the 
kind permission of the Committee of the Alpine Club. The spelling 
has been slightly modernised and the punctuation corrected, 
without, however, altering the sense. 
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this ascent in his ‘ Itinéraire de Genéve, Chamouni et 
Lausanne,’ 1791, pp. 282-252, and ‘ Itinéraire de Genéve, 
des Glaciers de Chamouni etc., 1808,’ pp. 191-197, and: 
* Description des Cols ou Passages des Alpes,’ 1808,’ vol. i. 
pp- 90-104. 


6. Baron DortTHESEN AND M. FoRNERET, accompanied by 
Jacques Balmat, Joseph Carrier, Joseph Charlet fils, 
Jacques Simond, Noel Ertoud (?), Pierre Devouassoux. 
and Louis-Joseph Charlet. August 11, 1802. 


Bourrit, Marc-Théodore. 
— Extrait d’une Lettre de M. Bourrit adressée aux 
Rédacteurs de la Bibliothéque Britannique’ (dated 
Chamonix, August 18, 1802). In the Btrblwothéque 
Britannique, Sc. et Arts,.;Genéve, 1802, vol. xx. 
pp. 429-482. 


Dr. Paccard gives the following account of this expedition 
in his MS. Journal :— 


“MM. de Dorthesen et Forneret, accompagnés de 7 
guides, allérent coucher le 21 thermidor au 10 [aott] au dela 
de la mer de glace qui domine cette espéce de promon- 
toire qu’on nomme la montagne de la Céte et que les 
glaciers des Bossons et de Taconas bordent comme deux 
golfes hérissés d’ondes solides. Ils s’élevérent ce jour-la & 
1423 toises au-dessus de la Méditerranée (899 au-dessus du 
Bourg de Chamonix) ; ils construisirent une cabane & la hate 
et se couchérent sur la paille qu’ils avoient apportée, autour 
du feu qu’ils allumérent au milieu d’eux. Leur établissement 
étoit dans les rochers entourés de glaces éternelles, qu’on 
nomme les Grands Mulets. Leur repos fut interrompu par 
le bruit presque continuel des Lavanges. Le thermométre 
descendit &-++- 2 Réaumur. Ils partirent le 22 [thermidor] & 
quatre heures du matin, en marchant sur les neiges le long du 
Dome du Gotté; on Jes vit & sept heures entrer sur le grand 
plateau de neige qui est entre le Mont-Blanc et le Déme, 
et & neuf heures moins un quart ils s’élevoient sur une pente 
rapide le long du rocher qui est incrusté par les neiges du 
Mont-Blanc. Au sud de ce plateau, & neuf heures et demie, ils 
disparurent. On les vit entrer dans les glaces; ils suivoient 
un sillon rapide ouvert dans des découpures de glace, qui 
paraissoient fermées et inaccessibles dés le bas. 
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Un nuage porté par un vent du sud-est vint au devant et 
les enveloppa; ils furent perdus de vue pour les nombreux 
spectateurs qui étoient dans la vallée de Chamonix, mais ceux 
qui étoient allés sur le Mont Breven pour mieux les observer, 
les virent pendant un instant au-dessus du dernier plateau 
qui domine Courmayeur du cété de I’Italie. Is arrivérent & la 
sommité & une heure [de l’] aprés-midi. L’Italie étoit couverte 
d’une mer de nuages ; les derriéres du Jura étoient enveloppés 
dans une bande de fumée rougeatre. IIs virent par une 
échappée, les montagnes qui bordent la mer de glace du 
Montenvers ; un nuage fesoit Je tour de la sommité, charrié 
par un vent impétueux du sud-est. Le thermométre étoit 
&— 6 (celui qu’ils avoient marquoit — 4 mais par les 
comparaisons il paroissoit devoir étre 4—8, mais comme 
ils é6preuvérent moins de froid que nous je le suppose & 
— 6). Il étoit en méme temps au soleil dans mon jardin & 
Chamonix & 26, mon électrométre qu’ils observérent & la 
sommité étoit & + 5, cependant on [n’]est pas bien str de 
l’observateur qui, dans une premiére levée vit cet écart, et ne 
vit rien dans une autre parce que la pointe s’étoit enlevée, 
dit-il. Leurs cheveux étoient couverts de givre. Ils descendirent 
au bout d’un quart d’heure, attachés les uns aux autres et 
formant deux chaines ; ils vinrent coucher aux Grands Mulets 
dans la cabane qu’ils avoient construite le jour précédent, et 
le Jendemain matin, ils passérent au pied de l’aiguille du Midi, 
aprés avoir traversé le troisiéme plateau du glacier des Bossons 
et étre sortis de ses labirinthes 4 travers une crevasse couverte 
d’une longue arcade de glace, comme s’ils revenoient de l’autre 
monde. M. Forneret éprouva une chaleur intérieure qul 
retardoit leur marche. M. de Dorthesen marcha sur les neiges 
comme un Russe; le hale eut peu de prise sur leurs visages 
quwils avoient enduit de suif. IIs arrivérent au Bourg de 
Chamonix le 28 thermidor & midi.’ 


T. M. Ropatz, of Hamburg. September 10, 1812. 


No information. 


8. Count A. Matzewsky, accompanied by eleven guides, 
August 4, 1818. 
M[atzewskil], A., 
—' Lettre au Prof. Pictet sur une Ascension a l’Aiguille du 
Midi de Chammouni et au Mont-Blanc, par un Gentil- 
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homme Polonais, dans les premiers jours d’aoait de cette 
année.’ In the Bibliotheque Britannique, Sc. ef Aris, for 
September 1818. Genéve, vol. ix. pp. 84-89. 

—‘ Letter addressed to Prof. Pictet, descriptive of Ascents 
to the Summits of the South Needle of Chamouni and to 
that of Mont Blanc. By a young Polish Gentleman, 
in the beginning of August of the present year.’ In 
Blackwood’s Magazine for November 1818, vol. iv. 
pp. 180-182. 


9. Dr. JEREMIAH VAN RENSSELAER AND Dr. WILLIAM Howarp, 
accompanied by Joseph Marie-Couttet, David Couttet, 
Pierre Carrier, Alexis Devouassoux, Matthieu Balmat, 
Eugéne Couttet and three others. July 12, 1819. 


Howard, Wm., M.D, 

—<A Visit to the Summit of Mont-Blanc, in a Letter 
from an American Traveller to his Friends in the United 
States.’ In the Analectic Magazine, Philadelphia 1820, 
8vo, vol.i. pp. 875-400; 1 plate. Reprinted with additions 
under the title: ‘A Narrative of a Journey to the 
Summit of Mont-Blanc, made in July 1819.’ 12mo, 
pp. 49, 1 plate. Baltimore 1821. 


Van Rennselaer, Dr. Jeremiah, of New York. 
—‘ Account of a Journey to the Summit of Mount Blanc.’ 
In the American Journal of Sciences and Arts for November 
1820. New Haven, 8vo, vol. 11. pp. 1-11. 
—‘ Notice sur un Voyage au Sommet du Mont-Blanc’ 
(translation of above). In the Burbliothéque Britannique, 
Sc. et Arts, Genéve 1820, 8vo, vol. xiv. pp. 219-284. 


10. Caprain JoHN UNDRELL, accompanied by Joseph-Marie 
Couttet, Pierre Carrier, Alexis Devouassoux, Matthieu 
Balmat, Eugéne Couttet and David Couttet. August 
11, 1819. 


Undrell, Capt. J., R.N. 
— An Account of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont 
Blanc, in August 1819.’ In the Annals of Philosophy 
for May 1821, London, 8vo. vol. 1. new series (xvii. from 
the commencement), pp. 873-883. 
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Paccard, Dr. Michel-Gabriel. 
—The MS. Journal contains the following account of this 
ascent :-—~ 


‘Le 11 aodit 1819, Mr. Jean Undrell, capitaine de vaisseau 
de la Marine Royale d’Angleterre, natif de la contrée 
de Warwick, est parti & 4 heures du matin pour aller au 
Mont-Blanc avec six guides. Couchés aux Grands Mulets 
d’ot ils sont partis le lendemain au clair de lune & 1 heure et 
1/2 du matin, arrivés & 11 heures et 1/2 & la cime ov ils ont 
resté jusqu’é 8 heures aprés-midi; sont venus coucher aux 
Grands Mulets ou ils sont arrivés & 6 heures passées. Is 
sont arrivés le lendemain 4 11 heures et 1/2 au pied de la 
montagne. Je lui ai prété un thermométre, un demi-cercle 
gradué, une boussole, un prisme.’ 


11, FrRepERIcK CLISsOLD, accompanied by Joseph-Marie 
Couttet, David Couttet, Pierre-Marie Favret, Jacques 
Couttet, Jean-Baptiste Simond and Matthieu Bossonnev. 
August 18, 1822. 


Clissold, Frederick. 

—‘ Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, 
August 18, 1822. With an Appendix upon the sen- 
sations experienced at great elevations.’ 8vo, pp. 56, 
London 1823. Reprinted in part in the Annual Register 
for 1822, vol. Ixiv. pp. 666-675. — 
— Notice sur une Nouvelle Ascension au Mont-Blanc’ 
(Letter from Clissold to his banker in Geneva describing 
the ascent). In the Bibliothéque Britannique, Sc. et Arts, 
Genéve 1822, 8vo, vol. xxi. pp. 68-75. 
— Détails sur une Ascension au Sommet du Mont-Blanc, 
le 18 aout 1822; avec un appendice sur les sensations 
qu’on éprouve a de grandes hauteurs.’ In the Bibliothéque 
Britannique, Sc. et Arts, Gendve 1828, 8vo, vol. xxiii. 
pp. 187-155, 237-244. Reprinted in the Nouvelles Annales 
des Voyages, 1823, vol. xix. pp. 215-234. 
—‘ Détails sur une Ascension 8u Sommet du Mont Blanc, 
le 18 aodt 1882.’ In the Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, 
Paris 1823, 8vo, vol. xix. pp. 215-284. 

Paceard, Dr. M. G. 

' —lLetter in the Journal de Savore of Peereniiee 6, 1822, 
p. 840. 
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12. H. H. Jackson, accompanied by Alexis Devouassoux, 
Joseph Charlet, Anselme Tronchet, Jean-Pierre Tairraz the 
younger, and Simon Devouassoux. September 4, 1828. 


Jackson, H. H. | 
—‘ Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, 
September 4, 1828.’ In the New Monthly Magazine for 
May 1827, vol. xix. pp. 458-469. 


Journal de Savoie (Chambéry) of October 3, 1823 :— 


‘Sur ]’Ascension de M. Jackson au Mont-Blanc. Dans 
l’ascension de M. Jackson au Mont-Blanc, qui a eu heu le 4 sep- 
tembre dernier, et dont nous avons parlé dans notre numéro 88, 
le voyageur était accompagné de 5 guides, dont trois seulement 
ont pu parvenir jusqu’au sommet. Les brouillards, la gréle, 
les glacons étaient si abondans, que tous ont été plus ou 
moins incommodés. Le vent était d’ailleurs si impétueux 
qu’ils ont failli d’étre emportés dans les précipices., Le sieur 
Tronchet, l’un des guides, avait le visage rouge et bouffi, les 
yeux douloureux et enflammés. M. Paccard |’a promptment 
soulagé en le frottant avec l’écume de biére, et l’a mis en état 
d’aller dés le lendemain au Mont-envers. Les voyageurs ont 
été obligés de se blottir, prés du sommet, derriére un rebord de 
neige durcie, d’ou ils n’ont pu découvrir de l’immense panorama 
qui se présente sur cette hauteur, que le Mont-Rose, une 
partie de la chaine des Alpes de la Val-d’Aost et du Saint- 
Bernard. Ils sont restés huit minutes sur la cime, et sont 
descendus le méme soir & Chamonix. | 

‘L’avalanche qui a fait périr trois guides, il y a quelques 
années, dans le voyage de M. Hamel au-dessus du grand plan, 
avait coulé depuis peu, et occupait toute la sommité du plateau. 
Un Anglais * qui, le 14 aodt dernier, a terminé 1a sa course, a 
da son salut au mauvait tems, qui l’a empéché de continuer sa 
course. Ce passage, que M. Paccard avait déecouvert avant 
son ascension de 1786, était moins dangereux alors, parce que 
les neiges étaient basses, ce qui n’a pas lieu pendant l’aug- 
mentation des glaciers. M. Paccard pense que, pendant ce 
tems, l’on pourrait pratiquer un autre passage, depuis le grand 
plan, sur le piédestal de rocher tronqué, qui embrasserait 
celui-ci et le rocher rouge.’ | 


* Mr. Greenwood according to Jackson, p. 458. 
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18. CapTraAIN MARKHAM SHERWILL AND Dr. Epmonp Cuarx, 
accompanied by Joseph-Marie Couttet, Pierre Tairraz, 
Simon Devouassoux, Julien Devouassoux, Simon 
Tournier, Michel Devouassoux and Joseph Simond. 
August 26, 1825. 


Sherwil, Captain Markham.* 
—<A Visit to the Summit of Mont Blanc, 25th, 26th, 
and 27th of August 1825. In Letters addressed to a 
Friend by Captain Markham Sherwill.’ In the New 
Monthly Magazine for December 1826, and January and 
February 1827, vol. xvi. pp. 588-541; vol. xix. pp. 
40-47 ; 150-155. 
—! Ascension du Docteur Edmond Clark ot du Capitaine 
Markham Sherwill & la Premiére Sommité du Mont Blanc, 
les 25, 26 et 27 aout 1825. Relation adressée & l’un de 
ses Amis par le Capitaine Markham Sherwill. Traduit de 
l’anglais par Alexandre P...... r.’ 8vo, pp. 81 (Melun) 
1827, 
—' The Last Ascent of Mont Blanc.’ Letter from Markham 
Sherwill on the ascent in the Times of October 15, 1825, 
p. 2 (Copied from the Mirror) and reprinted in the Alpine 
Journal for February 1897, vol. xvii. pp. 857-858, under 
the title: ‘ Mont Blanc and the Rarity of the Air.’ 


Clark, Dr. Edmond. 
—‘ Narrative of an Excursion to the Summit of Mont 
Blanc by Dr. Edmond Clark and Captain Markham 
Sherwill, August 26, 1825.’ In the New Monthly Magazine 
for May, June and October 1826, vol. xvi. pp. 484-449; 
590-600 ;_ vol. xvil. pp. 289-295. 
—Note in the Traveller’s Book in Chamonix. Copied in 
‘Letters from the Continent ... in the Years 1825 and 
1826 by Edward Baines, Jun.’ Leeds 1888, pp. 45-46. 
—‘ Account of an Ascent of Mont Blanc.’ Résumé of a 
lecture before the Royal Institution, June 5, 1829. In 
the Quarterly Journal of Science, Lnterature, and Art. 
London 1829. New Series, No. 10, pp. 885-389. 


* Captain Markham Sherwill also published a pamphlet entitled : 
A Brief Historical Sketch of the Valley of Chamouns commencing 
with the foundation of the Priory in 1090: drawn up from original 
documents, 8vo, pp. 48. Paris 1832. French translation: Courte 
Esquisse Historique de la Vallée de Chamouniz, etc. 16mo. pp. 65. 
Genéve 1837. 
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Coindet. Ch. 
—Quelques détails sur la derniére expédition au Mont 
Blanc de M. le Dr. Clark et du Capitaine Sherwill. In the 
Bibliotheque Universelle (Belles Lettres et Arts), Genéve 
1825, vol. xxx. pp. 245-246. 


Paceard, Dr. Michel-Gabriel, 
—‘ Letter* to the editor of the Journal de Savoie :— 


‘Chamonix le 81 aotit 1825. 
‘ MONSIEUR, 

‘La complaisance que vous avez eue d’insérer dans vos 
journaux nos. 38 et 40 de l'année 1823 ce que je vous ai transmis 
sur Pascension de Mr. Jackson, m’engage & vous faire part 
dune nouvelle ascension au Mont-Blane. Mr. le Docteur 
Edmond Clark de Londres et Mr. le Capitaine Markham Sher- 
will de Fontainebleau sont parvenus au sommet du Mont- 
Blane le 26 aout 1825 a trois heures apres midi, avec sept guides, 
apres avoir passé la nuit précedente aux Grands Mulets ; les 
guides étaient du nombre des intrépides de la liste et se nom- 
maient: Joseph-Marie Couttet, Julien Devouassoux, Siméon 
Devouassoux, Pierre Terra [fils, de] feu Jean Joseph, Pierre 
Joseph Simond, Simond Tournier, Michel Devouassoux fils du 
petit Pierre ; ils ont éprouvé les sensations d’un froid extréme 
surtout au-dessus du rocher rouge, ot le vent venait directe- 
ment du nord; Vhorizon était un peu couvert et le ciel d’un 
bleu d’indigo le plus foncé; le barométre sur la cime était & 
15 pouces 9 lignes 6/10, le thermométre au soleil du cété de 
Italie ot le froid était moins vif, était au degré 0. A Chamonix 
au devant de mon cabinet le barométre était & 25 pouces 4 
lignes 3/10 et le thermométrea + 14. Julien Devouassoux m’a 
dit que le soleil brillait du plus grand éclat, qu’ll dardait des 
rayons les plus éblouissants, que son diamétre n’avait pas plus 
de trois pouces et demi. Ils ont vu prés du sommet deux 
corneilles dont le bee et les pieds était Jaunes .. . J’en avais 
aussi vu deux dans le premier voyage que j’al fait en 1786 & 
la cime de cette montagne, dont la hauteur déterminée trigono- 
meétriquement par le Chevalier Schuckborough, anglais, est de 
2451 toises. II] m’a paru que cette hauteur était due a l’adosse- 
ment et l’amoncellement de deux chaines de granit. 


* From Dr. Paccard’s MS. Journal. This letter slightly altered 
was published in the Journal de Savoie of September 16 and 30, 1825, 
and reprinted in the Bulletin des Sciences Géographiques (Voyages), 
vol. 11. pp. 263-265 ; Paris 1825. 
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‘La pente rapide qui est au-dessus du grand plan dont j’ai 
déterminé le premier la possibilité d’accés en temps de basses 
neiges, depuis le Breven, avant mon ascension, était dépouillé 
de ses neiges, par une avalanche semblable 4 celle qui engloutit 
trois guides le 20 aout 1820; elle avait laissé des glaces & 
découvert dans lesquelles il a fallu tailler des escaliers avec la 
hache. Nos voyageurs sont descendus trés contents aux 
Grands Mulets le méme soir, aprés avoir passé un quart d’heure 
sur la cime, et le lendemain & Chamonix. Les crevasses aug- 
mentées par la saison avancée, les neiges, la pente du pied des 
Grands Mulets, le froid, la rareté de |’air, leur ont présenté 
des difficultés qu’ils ont pu vaincre sans accidents sinistres et 
facheux. 

* Veuillez bien agréer les sentiments du parfait dévouement 
de votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur. 


‘LE Dr. MicHEL-GABRIEL PACCARD, 
qui a fait la premiére ascension au Mont-Blanc.’ 


14. CyarRLEs FELLOWs aND WILLIAM Hawes, accompanied 
by Joseph-Marie Couttet, Matthieu Balmat, Simon 
Devouassoux, David Folliguet, Pierre-Marie Couttet, 
Michel Balmat, Pierre-Joseph Payot, Michel Favret and 
Pierre-Joseph Simond. July 25, 1827. 


Fellows, Charles. 
—<A Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont 
Blanc.’ 4to, pp. vill. 85; plates. (London) 1827. (Privately 
printed.) 
—‘ Sur une Nouvelle Ascension au Mont Blanc.’ In the 
Bibliothéque Universelle, Sc. et Arts. Genéve 1827, 
vol. xxxv. pp. 822-825. 
—‘ Ascension au Mont-Blanc.’ In the Nouvelles Annales 
Voyages. Paris 1828, vol. xl. pp. 265-269. 


Hawes, Benjamin (from material supplied by his brother 
William). 
—A Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont 
Blanc, made during the Summer of 1827 by Mr. William 
Hawes and Mr. Charles Fellows.’ 4to, pp. 35; plates.* 
London 1828. (Privately printed.) 


* A few copies seem to have been bound without plates. 
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15. Joun AULDJO,* accompanied by Joseph-Marie Couttet, 
Julien Devouassoux, Jean-Pierre Tairraz the younger, 
Jacques Simond, Michel Favret, Jean-Marie Couttet, 
Auguste Couttet and Michel Carrier. f August 9, 
1827. 


Auldjo, John, Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
—'‘ Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, 
on August 8 and 9, 1827.’ 4to, pp. ix, 120; plates. 
London 1828. 
—Second edition. 8vo, pp. x, 148; map and ill. London 
1830. 
—Third edition. (Traveller’s Library) with additions, 8vo, 
pp. xu, 119; ill. London 1856. 
—‘Ascent of Mont Blanc’ (Abridged). In ‘The Re- 
creation: A Gift Book for Young Readers.’ 12mo, 
pp. 86-96. Edinburgh 1842. 


10. THE HonouraBLE Epwarv Bootie WILBRAHAM, accom- 
panied by Joseph-Marie Couttet, Michel Favret, 
Matthieu Desailloud, Alexis Devouassoux, Pierre and 
Auguste Couttet. August 8, 1830. 


Wilbraham, The Honourable Edward Bootle. 

—‘ Narrative of an Ascent of Mont Blanc in August 1880.’ 
In the ‘Keepsake’ for 1882. 8vo, pp. 1-16. London. 
Reprinted as a pamphlet under the same title by 
Captain the Honourable Edward Bootle Wilbraham, of 
che Coldstream Guards. 8vo, pp. 16,¢ and in ‘ Tales 
of Adventure from the Old Annuals.’ New Edition. 
London 1895. 8vo, pp. 98-114. 


* Reviews of Auldjo’s narrative were published in the Edinburgh 
Rerew for Oct. 1829, vol. |. pp. 221-231, and in the Chrestian 
Examiner and Theological Review for March 1828, Boston, vol. vi. 

p. 52-71. ; 

¢ Michel Carrier (1798-1865), mineralogist and surveyor, was the 
author of the pamphlet entitled Notwe Buographique sur J 
Balmat dit Mont-Blanc. 8vo, pp. 23; portrait. Genéve 1854. 
Reprinted by M. Demarchi in Sallanches, n.d., 12mo, pp. 22. 
He also contributed many interesting articles to the Abeille de 
Chamoniz, a little paper edited by the late Vicomte de Catelin 
(Stéphen d’Arve) when Commissaire de Frontiére in Chamonix 
in the early sixties. 


¢ Library of G. W. H. Ellis, Esq. 
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---‘Une Nouvelle Ascension au Mont Blanc.’ In the ‘ Les 
Nouvelles Annales de Voyage,’ 1830, vol. xlviii. pp. 91-100. 
From the Journal de Genéve of August 12, 1880. 


Paccard, Ambroise (son of Dr. Paccard). 
—Letter in the Journal de Savote of September 11, 18380. 


17. Dr. Martin Barry, accompanied by Joseph Marie-Couttet, 
Jean-Michel Balmat, Jean-Pierre Tairraz, Simon 
Tournier, Francois Desplands, Pierre Tairraz. Septem- 
ber 18, 1834. 


Barry, Martin, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
—‘ Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blane, 16th-18th 
of 9th month (September) 1884.’ In the Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal for January 1835, vol. xvui. 
pp. 106-120; 2 plates. Reprinted as a pamphlet for 
private circulation. 8vo, pp. 40; 2 plates (1835). 
—‘Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc in 1884.’ 8vo, 
pp. 1, 119; 2 plates and panorama. Edinburgh and 
London 1836. 
—‘ Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc.’ In the Annual 
Register for 1834, vol. Ixxvi. pp. 147-148. 


17a. MM. CHENAL AND VIALLET, accompanied by Pierre- 
Francois Couttet, Simon-Michel Balmat, Pierre-Joseph 
Frasserand, Jean-Pierre Bossonney, Joachim Balmat 
and Jean-Michel Bellin. July 18, 1884 :— 


Le Fédéral (Genéve) of August 8, 1834:— 


‘Le Mont-Blanc a vu de nouveau sa cime couronnée par 
la présence de deux voyageurs, MM. Chenal, du Faucigny, 
et Viallet, de la Maurienne, qui ont atteint la sommité de 
ce géant des Alpes, le 18 juillet 1834. Escortés de six 
guides, tous deux pleins de foi et de courage, ils partirent 
de Chamonix le 17 juillet & 7 heures du matin, et arrivérent 
aprés 10 heures de marche sur le plateau nommé le Grand 
Mulet, situé & plus de 8000 pieds au-dessus du niveau de 
la mer. ... Enfin le jour parut; nos voyageurs se mirent 
en marche, franchissant successivement les couches de neige 
qui voilent des crevasses de plusieurs centaines de pieds de 
profondeur, escaladant avec d’innombrables difficultés, et au 
risque de leur vie, l’escarpement des ddmes de neige qui 
semblent interdire l’approche du colosse de 1’Europe, obligés 
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de tailler avec la hache, le long de leurs parois, des ouvertures 
qui leur permisent de poser leurs pieds avec sécurité, marchant 
en silence, de peur que la commotion de Il’air ne fit précipiter les 
pyramides neigeuses qui surplombaient leurs tétes, et dont la 
moindre chute les aurait écrasés ou précipités dans l’abime. 
Enfin, apres des peines inouies, ils gagnérent les rochers rouges, 
ou on les apercut de la vallée de Sallanches. Dés lors, ils 
furent enveloppés de légers nuages qui les dérobérent jusqu’au 
point culminant de la montagne, ou ils parvinrent & midi et 
demi. Pendant une halte de cing minutes, ils eurent & peine le 
temps d’interroger le thermométre, qui marquait douze degrés 
au-dessous de zéro. Un malheureux pigeon, qu’une captivité 
de deux jours dans un panier avait presque rendu aveugle, 
fatigué sans doute par des secousses multipliées, refusa de se 
diriger vers Chamonix ot l’attendaient ses petits. I fallut 
rénoncer & d’autres expériences qu’on s’était proposé de faire. 
Le vent devint bient6t si violent qu’il fallut descendre avec 
precipitation. Souvent obligés de labourer avec leurs pieds la 
neige ramollie, & la profondeur de 34 pouces, se laissant glisser 
sur les pentes de neige, les voyageurs parvinrent, épuisés de 
fatigue, au Grand Mulet & 4 heures et demie du soir. Ici la 
tempeéte, qui depuis se déchainait dans les vallées, atteignit 
bientot le haut des airs, et enveloppa la caravane avec une 
fureur impossible & deécrire. . . . Néanmoins ils gagnérent les 
premiers chalets de la montagne 4 11 heures du soir, et s’y 
mirent & l’abri de tout danger.’ 

A more detailed account of the ascent appeared in the 
Fédéral of August 12, and was copied in most of the Continental 
Journals. But doubts having been rather freely expressed in 
the Europe Centrale and the National Génevors as to whether 
MM. Chenal and Viallet had really attained the summit, the 
Fédéral published on October 17 the following certificate in 
defence of the two Savoyard climbers :— 

‘L’an mil-huit-cent-trente-quatre, le trente septembre, 
avant midi, au bourg de Chamonix, dans l’hétel du Sieur 
Victor Tairraz; Par devant Joseph Cosme Ducloz, notaire 
royal, résident & Passy, mandement de St. Gervais, en Savoie, 
soussigné, et en présence des témoins ci-apreés nommés: Furent 
présens les sieurs Pierre-Francois, fils de feu Jean-Joseph 
Couttet ; Simon-Michel, fils de Marie Balmat; Pierre-Joseph, 
fils de feu Jean-Francois Frasserand ; Jean-Pierre, fils de Jean- 
Francois Bossonney ; Joachim, fils de Pierre-Joseph Balmat, et 
Jean-Michel, feu Jean-Marie Bélin, tous natifs et habitants de 
la commune de Chamonix, et guides choisis pour accompagner 
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les deux voyageurs ci-aprés désignés; lesquels ont déciare et 
déclarent, par ces présentes, pour rendre témoignage a la 
vérité et obéir & la voix de leur conscience, que le dix-neuf 
juillet dernier, en leur qualité de guides accompagnant 
MM. Viallet, de St. Jean de Maurienne, et Chenal, du Faucigny, 
avocats au sénat de Savoie, us sont parvenus & la sommité 
du Mont-Blanc, soit au point culminant de la dite hauteur, 
& l’exception du sieur Jean-Michel, feu Jean-Marie Belin, de la 
méme commune, sixiéme guide; Jequel, par indisposition, n’a 
pu arriver que jusqu’a l’endroit désigné sous le nom de Petit 
Plateau: déclaration, que, sans aucun motif d’intérét m de 
partialité, ils font et sont disposés de renouveller, méme avec 
serment, devant qui de droit, s'il en était le cas, pour anéantir 
les effets de la malveillance et de l’envie qui s’agitent en tout 
sens pour enlever aux voyageurs sus-dits le mérite de l’ascension 
sus énoncée, dont acte. 

‘Fait et passé aux lieux, heure, jour, mois, et an sus-dits ; 
lu la minute aux comparans et prononcé le contenu & haute et 
intelligible voix en présence des sieurs Victor-Amédeée, fils de 
feu Jean-Pierre Terraz, Joseph-Victor, fils de feu Francois- 
Joseph Léchat ; le premier, maitre d’hétel ; le second, cultiva- 
teur, natifs et habitans de la présente commune: témoins 
requis. (Suivent les signatures.) 

‘Vu par nous, chevalier Auguste Dejuge, juge-maje du 
tribunal de judicature-maje de la province de Faucigny, pour 
légalisation, etc. etc. Bonneville, ce 12 octobre 1834.’ 

M. Chenal also published an energetic letter in the Fédéral of 
October 24, 1834, answering his critics in detail. His party 
took, he wrote, five hours to ascend from the Grand Plateau 
to the summit and return. If they were not seen from 
Chamonix it was on account of the clouds about the summit. 
The entire descent from the summit to the chalet de la Praz 
took them ten hours and a half. 

According to Comte de Tilly, however, the party was seen 
on the Grand Plateau at eleven o’clock, and by half past two 
they were back at the Grands Mulets, and he asserted that it 
would be impossible to reach the summit and descend to the 
Grand Plateau in so short a time. But it is only fair to observe 
that de Tilly arrived in Chamonix more than two months 
after the expedition had taken place, and that he was un- 
doubtedly influenced by his guides, who were probably none 
too kindly disposed towards the young porters who accom- 
panied Chenal and Viallet at a reduced tariff in violation of the 
rules. 
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18. Comte Henri DE Tiuty, accompanied by Francois Des- 
plands, David Simond, Julien Devouassoux, Jean-Michel 
Tairraz, Michel Devouassoux and Matthieu Simond. 
October 9, 1884. 


Tilly, le Comte Henri de, Ancien Officier de Dragons. 
—‘ Ascensions aux Cimes de l’Etna et du Mont Blanc.’ 
8vo, pp. 114; il. Genéve 1835. 


Le Fédéral of October 17, 1834 :— 

‘Une nouvelle ascension vient d’avoir Jieu au Mont-Blane. 
C’est M. le Comte de Tilly qui a atteint la cime le 9 octobre 
dernier, dans une saison avancée, ce qui rendait l’expédition 
encore plus périlleuse. Ce voyageur, le premier de sa nation- 
alité qui soit parvenu au sommet du Mont-Blanc, est Agé 
d’environ 80 ans. Il était accompagné de 6 guides, dont 
deux sont arrivés avec lui au terme de leur destination 4 8 
heures 1/2, deux autres un quart d’heure aprés; les deux 
derniers ont été forcés d’y renoncer. 

* Pour jouir du grand spectacle de cette ascension, un grand 
nombre de voyageurs avaient gravi le faite du Breven, un des 
rocs les plus escarpés de la vallée de Chamouni et qui s’éléve en 
face du Mont-Blanc. Nous apprenons avec chagrin en ter- 
minant cet article, que M. le Comte de Tilly, en redescendant la 
montagne, a eu les extrémités inférieures gelées et qu’on sera 
peut-étre dans le cas de lui en faire ]’amputation.’ 


Le Fédéral of October 21, 1834 :-— 

‘En parlant d’un Frangais, M. le Comte de Tilly, qui a fait 
récemment l’ascension au Mont-Blanc, et dont les extrémités 
inférieures ont été gelées & la descente, nous avons dit qu’on 
craignait que l’amputation ne fit nécessaire. Nous apprenons 
avec satisfaction que cette douloureuse opération ne sera 
pas exécutée. ...’ 


19. ALFRED WappDINGTON. July 8, 1836. 


Le Fédéral (Genéve) of July 15, 1886 :— 

‘Un Anglais, M. Alfred Waddington, a fait, le 7 et le 8 de ce 
mois, une ascension & la cime du Mont-Blanc, Nous devons 
les détails suivants & un témoin occulaire. 

“M. Waddington est parti de Chamonix le 7 juillet, & six 
heures et un quart du matin, accompagné de cing guides, trois 
volontaires et cing aides, en tout quatorze personnes. Le 
temps était beau, la montagne découverte, et le barométre 
marquait 27-7. Les voyageurs sont arrivés sans difficulté au 
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glacier des Bossons, ou les aides les ont quittés pour retourner 
a Chamonix. IIs ont ensuite traversé ce glacier difficile avec 
les précautions d’usage, et sont arrivés au rocher des Grands 
Mulets & 1 heure et un quart. C’est 1& qu’ils devaient passer 
la nuit. Ce rocher, Je dernier jusqu’au sommet qui offre une 
espéce d’abri, est en forme de pyramide, d’environ 400 pieds 
d’elévation, et présente & 50 pieds au-dessous de sa plus grande 
hauteur une saillie de 4 pieds et demi de large et de 15 pieds 
environ de long, capable de tenir a peine 7 ou 8 hommes couchés 
étroitement les uns & coté des autres, leurs pieds dépassant le 
bord du précipice. A 4 heures, un fort brouillard et d’épais 
nuages suivis de coups de tonnerre et de gréle enveloppérent 
le rocher et cachérent les voyageurs aux habitants et aux 
étrangers de Chamonix occupées de tous cotés & sulvre au moyen 
de telescopes les progrés de ce voyage intéressant. 

‘Aprés avoir passé la premiére partie de la nuit dans leur 
gite, par un vent et un froid extrémes, et reveillés & chaque in- 
stant par le bruit des avalanches et le creusement des glaciers, 
les voyageurs partirent & 8 heures du matin, pour diriger leurs 
pas vers lacime. Dans ce moment, la vaste plaine qui s’étendait 
sous leurs yeux était couverte de nuages et ressemblait & une 
mer de neige entourant les plus hauts pics, tels que le Brévent, 
les rochers de Salles, ete., qui formaient comme des files. Au 
loin, du cété de Dijon, une immense pyramide semblait s’élever 
au milieu de la plaine, et au moment ou le soleil se leva, projeta 
son ombre vers |’ouest sur une longueur d’environ 20 lieues. 
Peu aprés, l’horizon s’éclaircit, et les nuages allerent se placer 
sur les sommets des montagnes, tandis que le Mont-Blanc se 
découvrit et montra sa cime rayonnante. Entin & 5 heures et 
50 minutes, on apercut les neuf vovageurs en file, et semblables 
a des points noirs sur la neige, arriver au Petit Plateau. De ce 
moment, pas un étranger, pas un habitant de Chamonix, qui, 
le télescope & la main, ne cherchat 4 s’assurer de la marche de 
l’expédition dans ces régions difficiles. A 6 heures et un quart, 
les voyageurs atteignirent Je Grand Plateau, ot ils déjetinérent 
de la volaille gelée et du vin en sorbet. Alors commenceérent 
tous les malaises décrits par les personnes peu nombreuses 
qui sont parvenues au sommet du Mont-Blanc, et dont les 
suites ont méme miné la santé du célébre De Saussure. Le 
barométre était descendu & prés de 16, au lieu de 28 ot il était 
dans la vallée; Ja respiration devenait de plus en plus difficile 
et laborieuse ; des douleurs 4 la poitrine, des élancements dans 
la téte, des maux de cceur, des étourdissements et une excessive 
faiblesse rendaient la marche infiniment pénible; & quoi i 
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faut ajouter les précipices de glace presque & pic, dans lesquels 
il fallait pratiquer des marches une & une avec la hache. 

‘Enfin, & 10 heures et un quart, la caravane atteignit le 
sommet. Une partie des guides descendirent presque aussitdét 
mais M. Waddington et deux autres personnes restérent une 
heure et quart & faire quelques observations intéressantes. 
Ils n’en avaient pas moins une fiévre chaude, leur pouls battant 
par minute 98 4 105 pulsations, et au-dela. 

‘La descente fut tres fatigante, & cause des neiges ramollies 
par l’ardeur du soleil. A 6 heures du soir les voyageurs 
arrivéerent & la Pierre & |’Echelle, et au chalet des Pélerins. 
Des Anglais avaient pris les devants pour venir féliciter leur 
compatriote. A 9 heures, toute la caravane arriva & Chamonix 
au milieu des salutations de tous les étrangers et habitants sortis 
pour la recevoir avec des flambeaux ; son arrivée fut signalée 
par des coups de canon. 

‘Cette expédition est une des plus heureuses qui aient eu 
heu. Elle s’est faite en deux jours et sans accident grave. 
Un guide a eu le pied gelé, et deux autres le nez; tous ont eu 
de fortes douleurs aux yeux, mais la santé d’aucun n’a souffert 
sérieusement. Il reste & espérer que M. Waddington, qui n’a 
pas fait son voyage uniquement pour ascender, publiera un 
récit de son ascension et des observations qu’il a pu faire.’ 
Translated in English in part in the Times of July 28, 1836, 
p.5. A résumé also appeared in the Literary Gazette of July 80, 
p. 493. 


20. Henry Martin ATKINS, SAMUEL PIpwWEL AND M. 
HEDRENGEN, accompanied by Michel Balmat, David 
Simond, Julien Devouassoux, David Couttet, Eugéne 
Cupelin, Simon Tournier, Pierre-Joseph Simond, David 
Follguet, Matthieu Balmat and David Couttet the 
younger. August 28, 1537. 


Atkins, Henry Martin. 

—‘Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, on the 22nd and 
23rd of August 1837.’ Not published. S8vo, pp. i, 49; 
plates. London 1838. (Edited by J. G. Childs, uncle of 
the author.) 

—Second edition, same title and date, with the name of 
the publishers, Calkin and Budd, on the title-page and 
an obituary notice of Lieut. Atkins (from the Caledonian 
Mercury of November 10) inserted at the end. 

—‘ Ascension au Sommet du Mont-Blanc, le 22 et le 28 
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aout 18387. Traduit de l’Anglais avec privilége de l’Auteur 
(par Jourdan Professeur & Genéve).’ 8vo, pp. 61. Genéve 
1838.* 
A brief notice of the ascent appeared in the Times of 
September 29, 1837, p. 6. 


91. M. Doutcer (of Melun), August 26, 1837. 
No information. 


22. Mouse. HENRIETTE D’ANGEVILLE, accompanied by Joseph- 
Marie Couttet, Francois Desplands, Anselme Tronchet, 
Jacques Simond, Pierre-Joseph Simond, Michel Favret, 
Jean Mugnier, Joseph-Marie Cachat and Pierre Simond. 


Count Karon DE STOPPEN, accompanied by David Couttet, 
Jean Tairraz, Pierre-Marie Tairraz, Jean Cachat, Pierre- 
Joseph Cachat, and Michel Carrier. 


FERDINAND EISENKRAMER, accompanied by Jean Tairraz, 
Jean-Marie Couttet, Alexis Devouassoux, 8. Couttet and 
.. « Balmat. September 4, 1838. 


Angeville, Mdlle. Henriette. 
—‘Le Carnet Vert de Mdlle. d’Angeville’ (published by 
V. Augerd). In the Revue Alpine for March and April 
1900, vol. vi. pp. 65-80 ; 97-122; 1 plate. 
—‘Impressions d’une Ascensionniste au Mont-Blanc.’ 
Letter from Mdlle. d’A. to Mme. Augerd. In the Bulletin 
de la Sect. del’ Ain du C.A.F. no. 1, Bourg 1886. 


Paillon, Mdlle. Mary. 
—‘ Mdlle. d’Angeville. Notice Biographique.’ Ann. C.AF. 
1893, pp. 401-484, portrait. 


Mettrier, Henri. 
—‘ Trois Lettres de Mdlle. d’Angeville au Capitaine Mark- 
ham Sherwill.” In La Montagne, February 1909, vol. v. 
pp. 75-102. 

Muller, Dr. Ch. 
—‘ Ascent of Mont Blanc by Mdlle. d’Angeville.” In the 


* This translation was severely (and deservedly) criticised by 
a Genevese schoolmaster named F. Porchat in a brochure entitled 
Observations sur une Brochure publiée a Genéve en 1838 ayant pour 
titre Ascension au Mont Blanc &c. (8vo, pp. 18, Genéve 1839), in 
which he claimed to have written most of the narrative for Atkins, 
who was his pupil at the time. 
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New Monthly Magazine for November 1841, vol. lx. pp. 
887-391. 


Corcelle, J. 
—‘ Mdlle. d’Angeville. Une Ascension Célébre au Mont 
Blanc. 1888.’ 8vo, pp. 70; portrait. Bourg 1900. 


Annual Register for 1888, vol. lxxx. pp. 186-188. 
—‘ Ascent of Mont Blanc by a Lady.’ 


Le Fédéral (Genéve) of August 11, 1838. 
—Account of the Ascent. 


23. In MarcHese IMPERIALE DI Sant’ANGELO. August 27, 
1848. 


Le Fédéral (Genéve) of September 4, 1840 :— 

‘Le marquis Imperiale Sant-Angelo (de Naples) est le premier 
Italien qui ait fait l’ascension du Mont-Blanc. I est remarqu- 
able que le jour avant son départ de Chamonix un orage avait 
éclaté et avait obligé un autre voyageur de redescendre des 
Grands Mulets, sans pouvoir parvenir au sommet. Rien 
n’arréta le courageux Italien, qui le 27 aout, & 10 heures et 
45 minutes du matin, parvint au point le plus élevé du Mont- 
Blanc. Les dangers et les fatigues de cette pénible excursion 
étaient redoublés par la neige et la gréle nouvellement tombées. 
Les guides qui ont accompagné l’heureux voyageur parlent 
beaucoup du sang-froid et de lintrépidité avec lesquels il 
s'est tiré des pas les plus dangereux. De toute la caravane 
un seul guide a eu les pieds gelés. Le marquis Imperiale Sant- 
Angelo est & Genéve en ce moment, en trés bon état de santé.’ 


24. THe CHEVALIER JACQUES CARELLI DE Rocca CasTELLO 
accompanied by David Couttet, Jean Mugnier, Michel 
Irénée Couttet, Simon Couttet and Joachim Balmat. 
August 16, 1843. 

Carelli, Jacques, de Rocca Castello. 

—‘ Une Ascension au Mont Blanc en 1848,’* 8vo, pp. 82. 
Varallo: chez la Veuve Caligaris. 1848. 


25. Dr. EpovarD OrpiNaIRE. August 26, 1848. 
It is stated in Venance Payot’s ‘Guide-Itinéraire’ (1868, 


* I am much indebted to Mr. G. W. H. Ellis for kindly allowing 
me to examine his copy of this extremely rare pamphlet. 
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p. 188) that Dr. Ordinaire was accompanied by M. Chenal * 
and this is repeated by Stéphen d’Arve, ‘Histoire da Mont 
Blanc,’ p. 808. Albert Smith, however, as well as Payot in the 
first edition of his ‘ Guide-Itinéraire ’ (1857) and Joseph-Marie 
Couttet in his ‘ Itinéraire ’ (1851) give August 26, 1841, as the 
date of M. Chenal’s ascent, while according to Comte de Bouillé 
it was made on August 31, 1840. In view of these contra- 
dictory dates it would seem probable that M. Chenal was the 
same climber who accompanied M. Viallet in the contested 
ascent of July 18, 1834 (see No. 17a of this list). In any case 
I find no evidence that he ever made two ascents. 


26. Dr. Epovarp OrpinarreE, Mr. NICHOLSON AND ABBE 
Caux, accompanied by Joseph-Marie Couttet, Ambroise 
Couttet and other guides. August 81, 1848. 

Savoisien, G. C. 

—‘ Ascension au Mont Blanc fait en 1848, de compagnie 
avec M. Nicholson, avt. anglais, et M. Ordinaire, méd. 
francais. Par M. G. C. Savoisien, contenant quelques 
détails sur une precedente tentative d’ascension faite 
par auteur deul.’ 8vo, pp. 15. Bonneville 1844. 

The author of the above narrative was probably Abbé Caux, 
who was then Curé of Chamomx. The previous attempt on 
Mont Blane alluded to in the title was made with Carelli de 
Rocca Castello on August 4, 1842; the party having reached 
the Rochers Rouges were obliged to turn back by bad weather. 


* M. Joseph-Agricola Chenal, avocat and formerly deputy to 
the Sardinian Parliament, died in Sallanches in 1881. M. Morel- 
Frédel, Président de la Section du Mont-Blanc du C.A.F., who 
was well acquainted with him, informs me that he remembers 
distinctly hearing him mention his ascent of Mont Blanc. In 
1834 M. Chenal made a will bequeathing the sum of 4000 francs 
to the Commune of Chamonix for the erection of a monument 
bearing the following inscription: ‘A Monsieur Bénédict de 
Saussure, Chamonix Reconnaissant.’” The monument (the familiar 
statues of De Saussure and Balmat) was finally erected in 1887, 
additional funds having been subscribed by the C.A.F. and various 
foreign Alpine Clubs. 

{ This little pamphlet appears to be the rarest of the early 
palratives of ascents of Mont Blanc. As far as I am aware the only 
known copy is the one in the library of Mr. G. W. H. Ellis, to whose 
courtesy I owe its inclusion in this bibliography. 
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This narrative appears to be identical with the one mentioned 
by M. Kurz in his ‘ Guide de la Chaine du Mont Blane,’ p. 172, 
under the title: C(henal), Dr. G., ‘ Ascension au Mont Blanc.’ 
Bonneville 1844. 


27. W. Bosworta and a companion, accompanied by Joseph- 
Marie Couttet, Julien Devouassoux and other guides. 
September 4, 1848. 


Talfourd, T. N. 

—‘ Vacation Rambles and Thoughts: comprising the 
Recollections of three Continental Tours. In the Summers 
of 1841, 1842 and 1848.’ 2 vols. 8vo. London 1845. 
Vol. ii. part ui. pp. 90-187, ‘Chamouni revisited, with 
the attempted ascent of Mont Blanc.’ 

—Second ed. (several chapters omitted), 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 
x, 387. London 1845. 

Talfourd, who ascended with this party as far as the Grand 
Plateau, says the expedition consisted of ‘two young gentlemen 
guests of the Hétel de Londres’ (Messrs. Cross and Blanc), 
his son, and himself. Shortly after he turned back with his 
son, they were joined by one of the two young gentlemen and 
further on he says that only Mr. Bosworth and one ‘ fortunate 
associate’ attained the summit, but it is not stated whether 
the ‘fortunate associate’ was either Cross or Blanc. In 
the official list of ascents both climbers are given the credit 
of having reached the summit. 


28. Henri Jacot, of Neuchatel. August $1, 1848. 

This ascent appears in the official list under the above date, 
but as neither Comte de Bouillé in 1846 nor Albert Smith in 
1852 mentions it, it must be regarded as doubtful. 


29. M. Coarces Martins, Dr. LEPILEUR AND LIEUTENANT DE 
Vaisseau A. Bravalis, accompanied by Jean Mugnier, 
Michel Couttet, Jean Cachat, Auguste Simond, Auguste 
Frasserand and Ambroise Couttet. August 29, 1844. 

Bravais and Martins. 

—‘Rapport adressé & M. le Ministre de |’Instruction 
Publique par MM. Bravais et Martins sur leur ascension 
au Mont Blanc.’ In the Moniteur Universel of September 
18, 1844, pp. 2689-2640. Reprinted in Matériauz pour 
UEtude des Glaciers, par Dollfus-Ausset. Paris 1864, 
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vol. iv. pp. 98-102. Brief accounts of this expedition 
also appeared in the Moniteur Universel of August 16-17, 
1844, p. 2501 (copied from the Courrier des Alpes), and 
September 11, 1844, p. 2611 (copied from the Courrier 
de [yon and the Fédéral of Geneva). 

Martins, Charles. 
—'‘ Deux Ascensions au Mont Blane. Etudes de Météoro- 
logie et d’Histoire Naturelle.” In the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes for March 1865, vol. lvi. pp. 877-411. Reprinted 
as a pamphlet under the title: ‘Deux Ascensions Scien- 
tifiques au Mont Blane, leurs résultats immédiats pour 
la Métévrologie, la Physique du Globe et les Sciences 
Naturclles.” 8vo, pp. 88. Paris 1865. Also reprinted 
in ‘Du Spitzberg au Sahara: Etapes d’un Naturaliste,’ 
Paris 1866, pp. 261-810. Translated into English (in 
part) in ‘ Mountain Adventures in the Various Parts of 
the World selected from the Narratives of Celebrated 
Travellers,’ London 1869, pp. 15-82, and in ‘ Mountains 
and Mountain Climbing: Records of Adventure and 
Enterprise among the famous Mountains of the World,’ 
London 1888, pp. 244-262. 

Lepieur, Dr. A. 
—‘ Ascension au Mont Blane par MM. Martins, Bravais 
et Lepileur.’ Letter to M. A. Joanne in the Illustration 
of October 4, 1844, Paris, folio, pp. 68-74, ill. 
—‘ Ascension Scientifique au Mont Blanc.’ In the Ann. 
du C.A.F. 1875, pp. 582-590. 

Bravais, A. 
—‘Le Mont Blanc, ou Description de la Vue des Phéno- 
ménes que l’on peut apercevoir duSommet.’ 12mo, pp. 38 ; 
panorama. Paris (1854). 


80. ComTE FERNAND DE BovuiLuk,* accompanied by Gédéon 
Balmat, Ambroise Simond, Michel Couttet, Jean- 
Edouard Devouassoux and Ambroise Devouassoux. 
July 14, 1846. 


Bouillé, Comte Fernand de. 
—‘ Une Ascension au Mont Blanc le 14 juillet 1846.’ 8vo, 
pp. 29. Nantes 1846. 


* Comte de Bouillé also wrote an account of the first ascent of 
the Aiguille du Midi, published in Stephen d’Arve’s Histosre du 
Mont Blanc, pp. 132-143. 
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31. Jonn Woonry anp James T. Hunt, accompanied by 
Joseph-Marie Couttet and other guides. August 5, 1846. 
The following note in the ‘ Traveller’s Book in Chamonix’ is 
copied in ‘A Walk around Mont Blanc,’ by the Rev. Francis 
Trench, London 1847, pp. 168-169: ‘Mr. John Wooley, of 
Beeston, Nottinghamshire, and of Trin. Coll. Camb., and Mr. 
James T. Hunt, of Wirksworth, Derbyshire, aged 19, attained 
the summit of Mont Blanc the 5th of August, 1846. They 
left the Hotel de Londres about eight in the morning of the 4th, 
and arrived at the Grand Mulets soon after three p.m., where 
they rested, but could not sleep for fleas and avalanches. At 
two a.M. they left the rock amidst frequent flashes of lightning 
from the distance, arrived at the Grand Plateau about seven 
and at the summit at half past eleven in a high wind. By 
this time two of the guides had fallen off. They stayed at the 
summit half an hour, and returned by the Grands Mulets to 
Chamonix, where they arrived about half past nine, after 
nineteen hours of walking, part of the time up to their 
middles in snow. ‘This was Couttet’s twelfth ascent, and 
he thinks his last. The wonder is that all the time only three 
lives and two feet have been lost.’ A few lines about this 
ascent were published in the Times of August 18, 1846, p. 8. 


82. ARCHIBALD VINCENT Smita, August 11, 1847, 
No information. 


88. 8. A. RicHarps and W. K.Grettron. August 29, 1850, 
The Times of September 9, 1850. ‘ Great excitement was 
caused in the town of Chamounix on the morning of Wednesday 
the 28th by the departure of Mr. Gretton, late of the 5th 
Fusileers, and Mr. Richards, of the County of Wexford, for the 
purpose of ascending Mont Blanc. Crowds assembled to 
witness the start, as the arduous nature of the adventure was 
well known, the guides having left their watches and little 
valuables behind, and the two gentlemen made their wills and 
prepared for the worst. Great anxiety was expressed on many 
a face as the little band headed by our two countrymen dis- 
appeared in the forest at the foot of the mountain. ... At 
three o’clock the report of cannon at Chamounix announced 
that our adventurous countrymen had gained the Grands 
Mulets, the rocks on which they were to take up their quarters 
for the night. The next day was all excitement—nothing 
else was thought of in the town. The Flégére and the Brévent 
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were crowded with anxious observers. About eleven o'clock, 
the clouds clearing away from the summit of the Father of the 
Alps, the little band were seen to be slowly approaching the 
top, and a few minutes after the report of cannon in Chamounix 
announced the undertaking to be successful. The clouds 
however soon obscured them from our view, and we saw 
nothing more of them antil half past seven p.m. when, preceded 
by the best music Chamounix afforded, and carried on the backs 
of some enthusiastic Frenchmen, they were received at the 
Hétel de Londres with loud cheers, firing of cannon, and 
expressions of delicht at their safe return. The guides give 
great praise to both gentlemen for the coolness and courage 
they displayed.’ 


84. J. D. GARDENER, accompanied by Joseph-Marie Couttet, 
Michel Couttet, Auguste Balmat, Gédéon Balmat, 
Matthieu Chariet and Jean Couttet. September 8, 
1850. 

Gardener, J. D. 

—‘ Ascent of Mont Blanc, and Passace of the Col du Géant, 
bet ween September 2nd and 7th, 1850.’ Privately printed. 
16mo, pp. 60. Chiswick 1851. 


85. Erasmus Ganton, accompanied by Jean Tairraz, Victor 
Tairraz, Alexandre Devouassoux, Joseph Tairraz, Jean 
Carrier and Basil Tairraz. September 6, 1850. 


Galton, Erasmus. 
— Recent Ascent of Mont Blane.’ In the Illustrated 


London News of February 8, 1851, folio, pp. 98-94; ill. 
Reprinted in part in “The Romance of Adventure; or 
Tales of Enterprise.’ S8vo, pp. 275-280. London 1858. 


86. ALBERT SMITH, THE Hon. W. BE. SackviLLe West, CHARLES 
C. Froyp anp Francis PuILuirs, accompanied by 
Jean Tairraz, Jean Carrier, Gédéon Balmat, Michel 
Couttet, Frederic Tairraz, Pierre Cachat, Michel Couttet, 
Francois Cachat, Joseph Tairraz, Joseph Tissay, Edouard 
Carrier, Michel Devouassoux, Auguste Devouassoux, 
Francois Favret, Auguste Devouassoux and one other 
guide. 

G. N. Vansitrart, accompanied by three guides and a porter. 
August 18, 18951. 
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Smith, Albert. 
—Letters describing the ascent in the Daily News of 
August 19, 1851, p. 8, and in the Illustrated London News 
of August 28, 1851, p. 227. 
— Mont Blane.’ In Blackwood’s Magazine for January 
1852, vol. Ixx1. pp. 85-55. Reprinted as a pamphlet for 
private circulation with the following dedication: ‘ This 
little book is dedicated to the Hon. W. Sackville West, 
Charles G. Floyd, Esq. and Frederick Phillips, Esq., with 
many pleasant associations by their companion on the 
Grands Mulets. Translated into French by J. Coindet 
in the Revue Britannique, 1852, vol. x. pp. 42-75, and 
reprinted as a pamphlet under the title ‘Le Mont Blanc 
par Albert Smith traduit de l’anglais par J. Coindet.’ 
8vo, pp. 47; ill. Londres 1854. Also reprinted in ‘ Courses 
Alpestres en Suisse et en Savoie.’ Genéve (1852), pp. 42-75. 
—‘ The Story of Mont Blanc.’ 8vo, pp. xii, 219; ill. 
London 1858. 
—Second edition, enlarged. 12mo, pp. x, 208; ull. 
London 1854. | 
—American edition. 8vo, pp. x, 208; ill, New York 
1858. 
—‘Mont Blane, with a Memoir of the Author by Edmund 
Yates.’ 12mo, pp. xxxvi, 299; ul. London 1860. 
— The Story of Mont Blanc, and a Diary to China and 
Back.’ By the late Albert Smith. Memorial Edition. 
For Private Circulation, July 1860. 8vo, pp. xvi, 299, 
60; ill. 
—‘ A Boy’s Ascent of Mont Blanc. With a Memoir of 
the Author by Edmund Yates.’ 8vo, pp. xxxvi, 299; 
ill. London [1870.] (A reprint of the 1860 edition of 
‘Mont Blanc’ with a new title-page and frontispiece.) 


Floyd, Charles G. | 
—‘ Ascent of Mont Blanc. Extract from a letter from 
Geneva.’ In the Daily News of August 27, 1851. 
Reprinted in part in Little’s Living Age, vol. xxxi. 
pp. 84-86. Boston 1851. 
—‘An Ascent of Mont Blane by C. G. F.’ In Fraser’s 
Magazine for July 1855, vol. li. pp. 1-20. 


Phillips, Francis. . 
— A Reading Party in Switzerland: with an Account 
of the Ascent of Mont Blanc on the 12th and 13th of 
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August 1851.’ Printed for Private Circulation. 12mo, 
pp. 49. Manchester 1851. 


Vansittart, G. N. 
—*‘ Ascent of Mont Blanc.’ Letter from Geneva dated 
August 26, 1851. In the Daily News of August 380, 
1851. Reprinted in Lutile’s Living Age, vol. xxxi. p. 410. 
Boston 1851. 


87. Jutius Besrens, of Manchester. September 15, 1851. 
No information. 


88. J. D. H. Browne anp ALFRED GoopaLL, R.E., accom- 
panied by Pierre-Tobie Simond, Pierre Cachat, Michel 
Favret, Alexandre Tournier, Venance Favret, Michel- 
Ambroise Frasserand, Alexandre Devouassoux and 
Michel Aristide Devouassoux. July 8, 1852." 


Browne, J. D. H. 
—Letter in the Times of July 15, 1852. Reprinted 
in ‘Stories from Switzerland and the Tyrol.’ 12mo, 
pp. 188-148. London 1858. 
—' Ten Scenes in the Last Ascent of Mont Blanc, including 
five views from the Summit.’ Folio, 18 pages of narrative. 
London 1858. 


89. ARTHUR WaLsHaM, R.N. anp 8. Satmonp. July 22, 1858. 
The Times of August 2, 1858. 


4). Joun MacGreGor*® anno L. L. SuretpHam. September 22, 
1853. 


Macgregor, John. 
—' Ascent of Mont Blanc.’ Letter in the Times of 
September 80, 1853. 


* *A very beautiful series of four views of the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, by John Macgregor, Esq., has recently been published by 
Baxter, of London. The first, a view of the glaciers at sunset, is 
excellent ; the others might be improved.’ (J. T. Talbot in Pictures 
of Europe.) 
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THE EAST OR BALTSCHIEDERTHAL FACE OF THE 
BIETSCHHORN 


By J. P. Farrar. 


THe history of the ascents of the mountain by this route was 
treated by me at considerable length in ‘A.J.’ xxiv. 87-92. The 
whole subject, including some further information not available 
when my note was written, was reviewed by Dr. Coolidge in his 
‘ Bernese Oberland,’ vol. i. part IE. (1910) pp. 83-89, with the 
thoroughness to which his work has accustomed us. 

Dr. Coolidge’s pages ought to be carefully studied, as they are an 
exquisite example of the precision and exactitude, amounting to 
& science, to which modern mountaineering criticism has been 
brought. Dr. Coolidge was able to shew with almost practical 
certainty from the statement of Hans Jaun, the leader of the party, 
that the line of ascent of Mr. C. T. Dent and the late Mr. J. Oakley 
Maund in 1878 was not by the S.E. aréte, as I had concluded, but 
by the perfectly distinct E. aréte or spur. As pointed out in my 
paper above referred to, the published topographical details of the 
first ascent are somewhat subordinated to the narrative, but they 
certainly warrant no other conclusion but that the S.E. aréte had 
been followed. The acceptance of Jaun’s statement of his 1878 
route necessitates disregarding altogether Mr. Oakley Maund’s words 
in‘ A.J.’ x. 22: ‘ We had reached the crest of the Bietschhorn which 
connects the Breithorn [now called Stockhorn] with the main peak 
and overlooks, almost overhangs, a branch of the Bietsch glacier 
some 2000 feet below.’ These words can only mean that they 
were on the 8.E. aréte which overlooks the Bietsch glacier, since 
the E. aréte only looks down on an arm of the Baltschieder glacier. 
When high up on the E. aréte last summer I certainly could see over 
the lower part of the S.E. aréte (some 500 yards or more to the 8.) 
into the centre of the Bietschthal, but, stretch this fact as you will, 
it does not reconcile Mr. Maund’s statement. 

Although Jaun’s statement was made to Dr. Andreas wiseles 21 
years after the expedition, it was of such a character as most certainly 
to imply actual personal knowledge of the E. aréte. The memory 
of a guide of the experience of Jaun would certainly be reliable on 
such a subject, and there is no reason to doubt the exactness of his 
recollection. Mr. C. T. Dent, to whom the subject has been referred, 
is of opinion, so far as his memory of an expedition made some 32 
years ago serves, that the line as indicated by Jaun is the one 
followed. 

The only other objection to this line, which objection however 
applies to the 8.E. as well as the E. aréte, is the description of the 
upper part as easy, whereas to within a short distance of the summit 
the E. aréte requires unremitting attention. 

uu? 
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There can be very little doubt that my conclusion (‘A.J.’ 
Xxiv. 87) as to the line of the first ascent must be withdrawn in 
the face of the later evidence, and that Herr von Kuffner’s second 
ascent followed—with minor differences, such as attaining the E. 
aréte from the 8. instead of from the N., and also possibly at a differ- 
ent point—the line of the first ascent of 1878. Thus the route by the 
S.E. aréte still awaits its conqueror. From what I have seen of 
it, it will certainly prove to be hard and long. It is not the 
least valuable of Dr. Coolidge’s examples to his followers in Alpine 
literature, that he has at last solved this very interesting problem. 

It may be remembered that in 1907 my friends H. V. Reade, G. 
Gask, and I were foiled in an attempt on the mountain by this E. 
aréte. Accordingly, to wipe out this defeat, in obedience to a well- 
established canon of the A.C., in the last week of July 1910 my 
friends the brothers Gask, Val A. Fynn, and I, with a young fellow 
Hieronymus Truffer, son of the old guide P. J. Truffer of St. N iklaus, 
who acted as cook and quartermaster, took up our quarters in two 
tents (which we had had built in Sterre in about 12 hours) close to 
the Martigschiipfe in the Baltschiederthal, some 6 hours above Visp. 
Our impedimenta, some 250 Ib. in weight, were transported from 
Visp on the backs of three improvised porters—a barber, a pastry- 
cook, and a shopman—and on our owp. 

Two days of brilliant weather were spent in ascending ‘In der 
Trift ’ to the ridve looking into the Bietschthal in order to observe 
the S. face of the Bietschhorn, which, plastered in snow with its 
serried rows of yivantic teeth, looked most uninviting. An exquisite 
sitting vlissade of half an hour bore us down over slopes that had 
taken us several hours to ascend. The second day was spent in 
hunting up all the old bivouac places in the valley mentioned in my 
paper in ‘A.J.’ xxiv., and which carry one back in memory to the 
stalwart deeds of the pioneers of alpine travel. We were particularly 
delighted to find Mr. Dent’s cave, so well described in ‘ Above the 
Snow Line,’ p. 105, and our happiness was quite complete when 
I pointed out to my companions the bits of glass originating, 
as we verily believed, from the forgotten seltzer bottle which caused 
so much anguish 32 years ago to Andreas Maurer, who has long 
lain at. rest under the shadow of Grindelwald Church, one of 
the Wetterhorn’s many victims. This question of the history of 
alpine bivouacs is a frwitful and as yet absolutely untouched field 
for some budding alpine inquirer. Each has its history, and often 
creat age and long periods of disuse may be inferred by the presence 
of old potsherds and the complete absence of empty tins. 

On July 29, 1910, accordingly, Val A. Fynn, George Gask and I, 
heavily laden for all emergencies, left our camp at 1 a.m. to settle 
our account with the Bietschhorn. Going at a good pace we passed 
the Hobitzo chapels at 1.45, put on our crampons at 2.40, and after 
10 minutes’ halt reached v. Kuffner’s bivouac rocks (‘ A.J.’ xxiv. 
8Y) at 3.58, breakfasting till 4.13. The snow was splendidly hard, 
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and making fine progress with our crampons we gained at. 6.18 the 
EK. aréte at exactly the same place as on our previous attempt 
(( A.J.” xxiv. 90). The Bergschrund gave us no trouble. The 
aréte is gained immediately above, not below, the broad tower with 
the mathematical profile of my note above mentioned. My friend 
Herbert Reade, whose enforced absence owing to official duties 
was a preat regret to us, has well described the remainder of 
the climb in a very amusing paper in* A.J.’ xxiv. 293 seq.: ‘Some 
Oberland Climbs in 1907.’ We proceeded, after eating all we could, 
at 7, and keeping on or quite close to the ridge. with a 20 minutes’ 
halt. reached at 10.10 the point at which we had turned back on our 
previous attempt. Atthat time we estimated our distance from the 
summit at about half an hour. We were sorely mistaken. 

The upper portion of the ridge still requires unremitting care and 
on two occasions we were forced off the aréte on to its N. flank for 
considerable distances. We gained the summit finally up easy snow at 
12.50 noon. Fynn had led us throughout in a masterly manner. Our 
intention was to descend the W. aréte, but bv this time the weather 
was thick and it was spowing. Moreover there seemed to be 2 to 3 
feet of snow piled up on the aréte. After a short consultation we 
decided to face the ills we knew of rather than adventure ourselves on 
the W. nréte in its then apparent condition. Accordingly at 1.20 we 
started downward tn our old tracks. There was fortunately no wind, 
but it snowed continuously and made the searching out of the right 
traverses most tedious, as the snow covered everything. We crept 
steadily down and passed at 5 the snow col whence it would have 
been possible to traverse to the right into the head of the couloir 
had not the deep new snow forbidden such madness. Still hampered 
by the continuing snow our progress was necessarily very pénible, 
and it was not until 9.30 p.M., after an abortive attempt by the ever 
enterprising Fynn by quitting the ridge for its left or N. flank to 
gain the upper snows at the N. foot of the E. aréte, that, much to 
our joy we regained the little gap at the foot of the broad tower 
whence we had started at 7 a.m. It was not very dark. Visions 
of our comfortable tents were soon extinguished by the disappear- 
ance of Fynn up to his neck in the snow banked up against the aréte ; 
in fact he asserted there was no bottom to the snow at all, and that 
it was like whipped cream. Accordingly we hauled the great man 
up again on to the rocks. A rope’s-length lower down was the Berg- 
schrund we had passed in the morning, so it did not take us long te 
decide to stay where we were till daylight. Although no doubt the 
snow in Immediate contact with the rocks would be the softest and 
most watery. still it is not good to look for the upper lip of a Berg- 
schrund in the dark under anything lke such conditions. At the 
same time I confess that I have no longer any interest in testing how 
much discomfort and cold I can stand in an impromptu bivouac. 
My friends huddled together, after very improperly cutting a good 
rope and tying themselves up again, on what I believe was a very 
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comfortable spot, offering the greatest facilities for a quick descent 
in every direction. I myself remained at the other end of the rope 
seated ona very narrow ledge with my feet dangling over space and mv 
back against a verv unstable rock. It was unsafe to balance oneself 
for a moment in order to put on any other clothes or fresh stockings, 
nor could one put one’s feet in the sack. Under such circumstances 
the best way 1s to stuff all spare clothes under one’s coat over the 
stomach, and to lodge the rucksack on one’s fect to minimise 
radiation. 

The snow fell intermittently all night, but the lowering clouds 
prevented any excessive radiation. ‘At the same time I should 
have been quite willing to undertake, in exchange for immediate 
transport to a warm bed, to spend my future summers at Margate, 
forswearing for ever the folly of mountaineering. 

My friends hailed me at intervals all night, under the quite mis- 
taken impression that I might topple off, and malice more than once 
prompted me to delay mv reply so that 1 could measure their care 
for me, or possibly their anxiety not to be involved in my descent, 
by the increase of anguish in their tones. However, I played wolf 
too often, so that their tones eventually partook somewhat of 
invective, even of abuse. 

We got off at 4.40 a.m., cold and stiff, slid over the Bergschrund 
in the still soft snow, and, going at a furious pace, forgot our 
discomforts and were svon busy evolving fresh plans. We were not 
sorrv to get to the first water, as all we had had to drink since the 
previous morning was a pint of black coffee and snow. We 
regained camp at 7.30 to meet the warmest welcome of Sydney 
Giask, who had spent a great part of the night, a couple of bours 
above the camp, watching for our return. 

Thus we settled our score with the Bietschhorn. 


PROFESSOR PARKER'S ATTEMPT ON MT. McKINLEY. 


Proressor H. C. Parker, of Columbia University, has had the 
kindness to forward a copy of his article ‘Our Expedition to 
Mt. McKinley ’ which appeared in the ‘ Mctropolitan Magazine’ for 
December 1910. It will be remembered that the first attempt to 
climb the mountain was made in 1906 by a party led bv Dr. Cook, 
and of which Professor Parker and Mr. Belmore Browne were 
members. ‘The attempt was made from the S. side and was 
abandoned 20 miles from the base of the mountain. Dr. Cook 
claimed to have made the ascent with his guide Barrill after his 
companions had left him; but in an article ‘Sleuthing on Mt, 
McKinlev—how the Parker-Browne expedition coinpiled the case 
avainst Dr. Cook,’ which Mr. Belmore Browne published in the 
‘Metropolitan Magazine’ for January last, it is shown that credence 
cannot be placed in Dr Cook’s narrative. 
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In the spring of 1910 a new attempt to reach the summit was 
made bv fonr inhabitants of the town of Fairbanks, Alaska ; Thomas 
Lloyd, Wiliain Taylor (Lioyd’s mining partner), Pete Anderson, 
and Charles McGonagell (two miners who have worked for Llovd and 
Taylor for years). A full account of this expedition, which took 
more than 30 days in reaching the summit from its base, was pub- 
lished in the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ of June 6, 1910. 

Although the methods pursued are not those generally adopted 
for such work, good judges consider that the statement of the 
party that they reached the summit ought to be accepted. They 
travelled first to the Nenana River and established a camp on the 
S. fork of Moose Creek, and subsequently moved to the camp formed 
by the U.S. Geological Survev under Mr. Alfred Brooks in August 
1902, 1980 feet above sea-level. They staked a route right up the 
glacier, and finally established a last camp at what they estimated 
to be an altitude of 15,000 feet. The summit was finally reached 
on April 3, and a flagpole carrving a large flag planted on the N. 
summit. Subsequently from Explorer’s Peak, distant about 7 miles 
from Mt. McKinley, Professor Parker’s party, even with the aid of 
powerful glasses, was unable to see any trace of this flagpole, but 
storms may easily account for its disappearance. 

Professor Parker’s expedition consisted of eight men including him- 
self, Professor Cuntz, of Steven’s Institute, and Mr. Belmore Browne 
of Tacoma. The intention was to ascend Mt. McKinley from the 8. 

By the kind permission of Professor Parker a few extracts from 
his paper are printed below, but the article itself is a most interesting 
study of the best way of meeting the difficulties to be encountered 
on such an expedition. 

‘The problem of climbing the mountain from its southern side 
ig an unusual one—a combined water, Arctic, and alpine pro- 
position. To reach the southern base of the mountain the explorer 
must navigate, for 150 miles, a stretch of swift glacial water. The 
second part of the trip is through alternate stretches of forest and 
swamp land which lay at the base of the Alaskan Range; the last 
stage is over 40 miles of glacier that stretches from the lowlands 
to the base of Mt. McKinley itself. 

‘For the first part of our journey we took with us a 40-foot boat 
drawing 18 inches and driven by a 21 horse-power oil engine; for 
the rest of the way there was nothing for us to do but walk. As 
we were forced to use alcohol for fuel, our food rations were limited 
to pemmican, hardtack, erbswurst, sugar, and tea. For shelter 
we used single pole tents, remodelled for our purposes from an 
Arctic tent recommended by Anthony Fiala; the rezulation ice 
axes, rope, and ice creepers completed our equipment. For the 
scientific work of the expedition we carried topographical instru- 
ments, aneroids, mercurial barometers, thermometers, and hypso- 
meters.” 

The party arrived at Beluga, on Cook’s Inlet, on May 20, 1910. 
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They then ascended the Susitna River as far as the Chulitna River, 
which was followed for 3 days. Thev then turned their launch’s 
nose up the swift Tokositna, and about 2 miles from its mouth the 
base camp ‘ Parkersburg’ was established. 

On June 2 the real work began. The party followed the Ruth 
or Chulitna Glacier, and on June 22, after 11 davs of continuous 
back packing, reached their twelfth camp at Glacier Point. 

‘On June 29 we entered the great gorge of the Ruth Glacier, to 
the west of Glacier Point, and began our final march on McKinley. 
We had at this time a forty days’ supply of food, consisting of 
pemmican, tea, sugar, and erbswurst, and an ample supply of alcohol 
for fuel. As we climbed up this great ice-filled canyon we had an 
excellent view of the most beautiful mountains I have ever seen ; 
in places the smooth granite walls rose sheer to a height of 2500 feet 
above the snowy floor. It took us 4 days to relay our provisions 
through the gorge, and the last half of the journey carried us through 
unexplored country. Dr. Cook and Barrill had barely penetrated 
this wonderland, for they did not go more than 4 miles up the 
canyon. The last of our relays through the gorge were made in a 
dense fog, and up to the time we pitched our seventeenth camp 
we were ignorant as to what lay before us. 

‘, . . Instead of seeing a continuous alpine glacier, we gazed across 
a great Piedmont glacier, fed by innumerable ice rivers, which entered 
it through deep canyons in the surrounding ranges, and directly 
across this great basin, so near at hand that it fairly took our breath 
away, rose Mt. McKinley. 

‘Two of the north-eastern glaciers were of great size, and [abovethe 
icefalls] sloped to a high col or saddle, to the .E. of Mt, McKinley's 
eastern ridge. This was the ridge we hoped to follow in reaching 
the summit, so we immediately made up a reconnaissance party 
to explore the two glaciers. 

‘, ..We were confronted by an ice wall, about 2 miles wide and 2000 
feet high, . . . broken and crevassed into inconceivable roughness.’ 

After four attempts to storm the icewall, generally made at night 
to minimise the danger of avalanches, the party was forced to 
retire. On the last attempt Professor Parker and Tucker reached 
the top of the icewall by following the bottom of a crevasse, but 
were finally prevented from making the last few intervening feet 
to the smooth snow. The party then proceeded to ascend another 
peak about 9000 ft. high. 

‘From the top of this peak we enjoyed what probably was the 
grandest and most complete view of the Alaskan Range ever seen bv 
man. During the whole climb, which began at 10.30 P.M., every 
detail of Mt. McKinley’s great bulk lay before us... . From 
the top of our peak we could also look across the colls above the 
great seracs where we had failed, and from their positions relative 
to the great Eastern Ridge we are convinced that if we had succeeded 
in reaching the colls we would have encountered another great 
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glacial hollow similar to the one we were in; as the colls rise to an 
altitude of at least 12,000 feet, we could see nothing of the lower 
slopes of the great ridge beyond. This only we know: the Eastern 
Ridge above 12,000 feet has no insurmountable difficulties to offer 
a well-equipped party, but whether one can reach that altitude 
on the Eastern Ridge, and, if so, what route must be taken through 
the surrounding fastnesses to reach the base of the ridze, are questions 
that no one can answer as yet... . 

‘The Alaskan Range is so close to the Arctic Circle, and rises from 
so low a base, that the difficulties of reaching an altitude of 10,000 
feet are as great as would be encountered, for instance, in the 
Himalayas in attaining an altitude of 20,000 feet. This may sound 
like an exayveration, but it is the plain truth. It took us 34 davs 
of continuous toil, during which period we never once set foot 
on earth or gravel but struggled ceaselessly over glacial snows 
and ice, to reach our base camp at an altitude of 5000 feet. In 
the Andes one can ride a mule to an altitude of 16,000 feet and 
more above the level of the sca.’ 

Unwilling to admit defeat Professor Parker’s party decided to 
advance up the lateral valley to the westward, and in 2 days 
reached a large snow basin just below the South Ridge. 

‘The lowest saddle in the South Ridge hung just above us, but 
it was hopelessly corniced, and below the death trap swept gaping 
blue wounds, where the snow slopes had sagged into bergschrunds. 
To the night and left of the basin rose cliffs fringed with seracs and 
tons of icicles, but the sound of falling debris was warning enough. 
It was hopeless.’ 

Finally at 10,300 feet the expedition was with great reluctance 
forced to beat a retreat. They spent a few days at Parkersburg 
completing their topographical work, and on August 3 started down 
river in their launch. 

‘Future attempts to scale the Great Peak must be undertaken 
along new lines, and will be directed towards either the south- 
western or north-eastern arétes. These new routes will, in turn, 
require different methods of exploration. The succeeding attempts 
on Mt. McKinley must be made with dog teams, in the dead 
of winter, when the roughness of the country is made smooth by the 
fields of winter snow.’ 

Professor Parker, with that determination and grit so character- 
istic of his nation, has not by any means finished with Mt. 
McKinley, as the following extract from a letter dated Brooklyn, 
January 25, 1911, addressed to Captain Farrar will show. 

‘Mr. Browne and I intend to make another expedition to Mt. 
McKinley next winter. We plan to take dogs and sledges from the 
coast and, crossing the Alaskan Range by a pass we hope to find 
about 50 E. of Mt. McKinley, so reach the north-eastern ridge 
of Mt. McKinley. We should then have April and May (1912) 


in which to try the mountain. 
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‘To return, our best route would probably be to raft down the 
Kantishna River to the Tanana. 

‘The information obtained on our previous expeditions has con- 
vinced us that dogs and sledges are the most. practical means for 
getting supplies and equipment to the northern side of the mountain. 
This, of course, necessitates a winter trip and involves the difficulty 
of returning without boat or horses after the snow has left the 
valleys. 

‘The very great difficulties which must be encountered in an 
expedition to Mt. McKinley can scarcely be appreciated by 
anyone not familiar with the topography of this portion of Alaska.’ 

The extracts given from Professor Parker’s article by no means 
exhaust its interest. It deserves the closest study, and is, to Alpine 
travellers, most instructive as to the preparations necessary for, 
and the hardships to be encountered in, a great expedition of this 
kind. J. P. F. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 


By the death of the Rt. Hon. Robert Spence Watson the Alpine 
Club loses one of its oldest members. He was born in 1837. He 
made his first journey in the Alps with our member Mr. H. T. 
Mennell (elected in 1866) in 1861. They had written to the famous 
guide, Ulrich Lauener, and with him went to Miirren, the Kienthal, 
the Diindengrat, and the Gemmi; to Lauener’s horror they bathed 
in the Oeschenen See. They afterwards visited the Turtmannthal 
and Zermatt, where they climbed their first peak, the Cima di Jazz, 
with Matthias zum Taugwald. They then crossed the Theodule and 
visited Aosta and Courmaveur, whence they made the tour round 
Mont Blanc to Chamonix. At Chamonix they obtained the services 
of Joseph Marie Claret, with whom the travellers formed a friend- 
ship which lasted thirty years. 

In 1865 the same party ascended Mont Blanc on a beautiful 
day, and met with some exciting adventures on their way back to 
Chamonix. In 1867 they ascended the Konigspitz with Alexander 
Fliiry of Pontresina and later climbed the Ortler Spitz. On this 
latter expedition Mrs. Spence Watson was of the party. The 
travellers suffered much from a very violent wind. .. ® | © pp 

Perhaps the most notable of Mr. Spence Watson’s climbs was 
the first ascent of the Balferinhorn * (12,474 ft.) on July 6, 1863. 
The party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Spence Watson, Herr Imseng, 
(the Curé of Saas) and the guides Joseph Marie Claret of Chamonix 
and Franz Andermatten. A full account of this climb will be 
found in‘ A.J.’ 1. pp. 188-96. 

Mr. Spence Watson took a great interest in all Jocal matters at 


* Now called Balfrin. 
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Gateshead (where he resided) and Newcastle, and was in many 
ways of great service to his fellow citizens, by whom he was highly 
esteemed. He was made a Privy Councillor in 1906. 

In Mr. Spence Watson the Alpine Club deeply regrets the loss of 
one more of that “Old Guard’ of energetic and able mountaineers 
who did so much to win for mountaineering the high place which 
it has since held in the estimation of the world. 


THE ALPINE CLUB ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 


THe Annual Photographic Exhibition was held as usual in May, 
and once more the best thanks of the Club are due to Mr. Spencer 
for the time and trouble that he bestowed on its organisation and 
arrangement; of the skill and experience which he brings to the 
task it is needless to speak. 

Of the general result it may be said that the usual high standard 
of excellence was on the whole maintained ; to attempt any definite 
comparison with the work of previous years would be difficult and 
not very profitable. Among exhibits of a special or unusual char- 
acter perhaps the most remarkable was the youthful portrait of Mr. 
Whymper, a very successful enlargement from an old photograph by 
Mr. C. Atkin Swan. (We are glad to note that this portrait has been 
presented to the Club by the President, as well as an interesting 
group of the President himself and two well-known guides.) Very 
striking too was the snow study entitled ‘Snow, Steam and Smoke,’ 
by Mr. Will Cadby, who shows an individuality in his subjects and 
treatment which 1s a rare distinction in photography. Among the 
most successful of the winter scenes were his ‘ Egertental Ski-jump ’ 
and Mr. Spencer’s ‘ Grindelwald.’ Of the ice-studies quite the finest 
example was Mr. J. Osborne Walker’s ‘ Marjelensee.’ Interest in 
snow forms for their own sake seems to have declined recently, and 
this vear was hardly displayed at all. On the other hand, there was 
an unusually large number of happily chosen sub-alpine subjects 
which formed a welcome diversion from the mountain views. 
Noticeable among these were Mr. Bainbridge Bell’s ° Fairfield,’ 
a pretty peaceful English landscape ; the charming little lake study 
by Mr. Fuller Envland, ‘Sunset at Villeneuve’; and Miss Field’s 
picturesque ‘Inn at Landeck.’ Two large valley scenes by Mr. 
Done may also be mentioned in this connexion, and Mr. Weston’s 
‘ Valtournanche’ and * The Diablerets from Comballaz.’ We think 
that the exhibition would have lost nothing by the absence of a 
certain type of picture in which figures are prominently introduced ; 
they are too apt to be artificial, and the effect forced and unconvincing. 
These remarks are, however, not intended to be applied to all 
pictures of this description; such scenes as Miss Longstaff’s ‘ The 
Trail to Assiniboine ’ and Mr. Byron Harman’s ‘ Pack Train in the 
Upper Bow Valley’ have a legitimate interest, while Mr. A. E. 
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Murray’s ‘Mountain Boy’ and ‘ Evening at Sondrio’ were quite 
natural and charming. 
In respect of geographical range the variety of subjects was 
wide, though not exceptionally so. The Canadian Rockies have 
lately received a considerable share of attention from our members, 
and as a result we had on our walls a large number of very beautiful 
scenes from that fascinating region. Among Mr. Mumm’s contni- 
butions were two really splendid panoramic views of Mount Robson 
taken respectively from the N. and the S.-E.; to these a very fine 
“Mount Assiniboine,’ by Mr. T. G. Longstaff, made a worthy com- 
panion; Miss K. L. Longstaff displayed her usual artistic and 
technical excellence in six views of the same district; Mrs. Arthur 
Schuster sent three charming little pictures from the Rockies and 
the Selkirks ; and Dr. Norman Collie gave us four most delightful 
exhibits, one of which, ‘Sunset on the Yellowhead Pass,’ was as near 
perfection as photography can go, and was probably considered by 
most visitors to be the finest thing in the room. 

Mr. Mead showed a group of scenes from the Garhwal Himalaya, 
characteristic and imposing pictures, and of course of the greatest 
interest to the Club generally. The Andes were represented by four 
interesting frames sent by Mr. Larden and Mr. Haskett Smith. 

Dr. Tempest Anderson took us this year to the volcanoes of New 
Zealand ; his three views, admirable as photographs, were even 
more remarkable for the skill with which the geological features of 
the landscape were brought out. Mr. MacRury’s ‘Old Bridge at 
Mostar,’ and a lovely Corsican scene by Mr. Ouston were among 
the most pleasing of the sub-alpine views already referred to. Of 
Scandinavian scenery there were only three examples, all in the 
Lofotens, one by Mr. Woollev—his only exhibit—-and two by Mr. H. 
Walker, but they fully made up in quality for their small number. 

Turning now to the strictly Alpine mountain views which naturally 
formed the backbone of the exhibition, the first place must be given 
to the magnificent views, shown by Mr. Roos, of Mr. Henry Speyer, 
whose work we were glad to see again on the Club walls. Mr. Speyer 
is one of the few Alpine photographers who know how to combine 
a truly artistic composition with perfection of technique. His 
‘Looking Westward from the Parrotspitze’ was extraordinarily 
truthful in distance values. Two of the best exhibits in the room 
were Mr. Atkin Swan’s ‘ Aiguille de Blaiti¢re’ and ‘ Aiguille Verte,’ 
both enlargements on a big scale from telephotos ; we do not remember 
having seen any telephotos quite so good as these. Dr. Thurstan 
Holland showed his usual care in six exhibits, all excellent. We 
liked particularly ‘The Matterhorn’ and ‘ The Dent d’Herens,’ the 
latter with a very pretty reflection. Dr. Holland is very happy in his 
choice of mounts. Sir Alexander Kennedy’s work is usually among 
the best in these exhibitions, and this was exemplified by a very 
beautiful picture of the ‘Péteret Ridge.’ This ridge, by the way, 
seems to have attracted an unusual amount of attention this year, 
two other very good photographs of it being shown by Mr. Somerset 
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Bullock and Miss Pickford. Mr. Priestman’s single exhibit and 
those of Mr. Holmes and Dr. Williamson showed the excellent work- 
manship which we expect from these gentlemen, and those of the 
latter, as usual with him, were of such a character as to make a special 
appeal to mountaincers. Mr. A. E. Hassé sent a charming picture in 
‘Dawn: the Oldenhorn.” We must here pause to observe that the 
centrist tendency which has been more than once commented on in the 
JOURNAL seems to be as pronounced as ever; Mont Blanc and his 
satellites continue to exercise a paramount attraction on our photo- 
graphers, and that range and the Pennines between them absorbed 
two-thirds of the whole of the pictures in the category now under 
consideration. 

The Oberland was rather neglected, and, while the Dolomites and 
other Austrian Alps received a fair share of attention, the remaining 
Alpine ranges were represented either very sparsely or not at all. 
Seeing that not long ago more than thirty Matterhorns were shown 
in one exhibition, it cannot be said that eight 1s excessive, and some 
of these were extremely good ones. We have seen no presentation of 
this mountain more impressive than that of Mr. Reginald Nevill. 
This gentleman, who is anything but a centrist, and showed a delight- 
ful variety of subjects, chosen from a large number of different 
districts, was perhaps the most successful all-round exhibitor of the 
year. The Eastern Alps were represented mainly in the work of 
Dr. H. Roger-Smith and Mr. R. Morrish. Of the former’s we 
preferred the two views of the Brenta Dolomites, though the cutting 
off of the top of the Crozzon was an artistic error; his other pictures 
were somewhat flat and weak in tone. Mr. Morrish was most 
successful with the Sella Thiirme and a beautifully composed view 
of Heiligenblut and the Gross Glockner. 

There were many other exhibits well worthy of attention, but 
space fails to detail them, and among other contnbutors were 
Miss Venables, Miss Taylor, Miss Walter, Messrs. Parker, Symons, 
'utton, Buck, Daly, Doncaster, Dent, Gore, H. O. Jones, McLeish, 
Mennell, Morley, Douglas Murray, Carfrae and Huband. 

Dr. Holland showed an interesting set of lantern slides, and we had 
from the Rev. Walter Weston an exquisite set of Japanese slides, 
hand coloured in a manner of which the Japanese alone seem to 
possess the secret. 

In conclusion, we come to what was perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the exhibition in the autochromes sent by Dr. Roger- 
Smith and Miss Hardcastle. Colour photography has now reached 
a quite marvellous pitch of perfection, a fact which was proved to 
the Club members a few months ago by Dr. Inglis Clark, when he 
illustrated his paper by a remarkably beautiful series of autochrome 
slides. Dr. H. Roger-Smith’s and Miss Hardcastle’s autochromes 
varied somewhat in quality, but most of them were extraordinarily 
truthful in colour tones, and as the manipulation of these plates 
presents no serious difficulties, we predict great popularity for this 
interesting development of photography. 
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THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 


The following have been added to the Library since April 1911: 


Club Publications. 


Alpine Club. Record of expeditions in 1909. Issued to members only. 
84 x 5}: pp. 5. 
in 1910. 
84 x 54: pp. 9. 
American Alpine Club. A!pina americana, No. 2. The Canadian Rocky Moun- 
tains by Professor Charles E. Fay. Boston, 1911. $1. 
134 x 10}: maps, plates: pp. 19. 
Very fine plates by Habel, Vaux, Harnion, Wilcox. 
—— By-Laws and Register. 1911 
7x 44: pp. 43. 
Appalachian Mountain Club. Register for 1911. 
6x 44: pp. 89. 
Beddgelert Climbers’ Club, April 1910. 
Rules. 1 p. folio typed. [1910] 
‘To foster and encourage the sport of mountaineering. To guide its 
use and discourage its abuse.’ 
Hon. Sec. D. Hewitt Esq., Plas Colwyn, Beddgelert. 


C.A.F. Projet de statuts. 1910 
12x 9: pp. 4. 

—— Cinquiéme concours intern. de ski. 191] 
94 x 6}: pp. 17. 

—— Alpes maritimes. Annuaire, 1909. Nice, 1911 


7 x 4h: pp. 61. 
The following first ascents are recorded :— 

Apuan Alps: Frisont et Marchini, Pte Questa, Torrione Figari, Mont 
Contrario par l’aréte sud. 

Maritime Alps: Frisons ef Marchini, Cime Dellepiane, Cime Issel : 
Rocca sud d. Castello par l'aréte S.E., and various first winter 
ascents: Frisont, Aig. Manzone, Cime de Peirabroc par la paroi 
est: de Cessole, Bréche Genova traversée: Cime Nord Piacenza : 
Cime ouest du Matto par l’arete N.E.: Mont Autaret par l’aréte 
est: Cime Nord d. Cialancias par l’aréte N.: Cime de Corborant 
par le versant est: Mont Laroussa par l’aréte ouest. 

Cottian Alps: Frisont et Marchinit: Cime de Stroppia par le versant 
N.: Cime Blanche traverséo: Pte d’Aval par laréte ouest: Pte 
d. Cirques de Marinet par le versant S. 


—— —— Programme des Excursions d’Hiver, 1910-11 191] 
pp. 4. 

— Programme des Excursions du printemps 1910. 
pp. 4. 

——. —— Ski-Club des Alpes maritimes aflilié au C.A.F. : see under Ski Club. 


—— Lyon. Liste des membres au ler juin 1911], 

C.A.I.Biella. Guida per gite alpine nel Biellese. (Seconda edizione). 
6x 4: pp. 223. Biella, Amosso (1881 ?) 

—— Firenze: see Tigri. G. 

—— Staz.Aip.Emilio Bertini, Firenze. Bollettino mensile. Anno 1. 1911 
10 x 7. 

—— Staz.Universitaria, Monza. 4 post-cards, with views of mountains and 
description of ascents. 
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Club des grimpeurs, Genéve. Chansonnier. n.d. 
5} x 44: pp. 62, MS. lithographed. 

D.u.00.A.-V. Akad. Sektion Berlin. Jahresbericht 1907-1909. 1910 
8} x 5}: pp. 24, plate. 

— Aligéu-Kempten. Satzung. 1903 


ad 


8} x 54: pp. 4. 


xxxix. Jahresbericht, 1910. 1911 


8} x 54: pp. 27 


Bicher- Verzeichnis. 1907 


8} x 54: pp. 17. 
—— Alpine Gesellschaft Ybbstaler, Wien. Satzungen. 1910 
6} x 4: pp. 12. 


— Jahres- Bericht fiir 1910. 1911 
8} x 5}: pp. 16: map. 

—— Ansbach. Bericht fiir die Jahre 1907-1909. 1910 
9 x 6: pp. 22. 

—— Baden bei Wien. Jahresbericht, 1910. 191] 


9 x Sf: pp. 16. 

— Bergland, Miinchen 1908/1909. Gedenk-Blatt und Tatigkeits- Bericht 
des secitherigen kaufmannischen alpinen Vereinigung ‘ Bergland.’ Ge- 
grindet am 10. April 1908. Umecwandelt in die Scktion Bergland d. 


D.u.Oe.A.-V. am 16. September 1909. 1910 
9 x 6: pp. 67. 
—— — Bibliotheks- Verzeichnis. 1911 


9 x 6: pp. 16. 


Jahres- Bericht, 1910. 1911 


84 x 54: pp. ob. 


Contains *‘ Neue Touren’ :— 
A. Schmidt, Musterstein, Sudwand-Abstieg: G. Berthold. W. Hoch- 


gtubachsp. Aufst. v. N.-W.: C. Herzog, Torltiirme, Abst. n. S.: 
C. Holzhammer, Cima di Ceda v. 8.-0.: A. Schuster, Cima Pagaiola 
alta u. d. N.-W.-Grat, u. u. d. S.-W.-Flanke ; Croda di Prato; 
Croz di Selvata; Croda dei Fulmini v. S.-O.: GC. Jbscher, Garbari- 
turm, v. O.: G. B. Piaz, Pordoisp. ti. d. S.-W.-Wand; ‘Torre 
Wundt ii. d. S.-W.-Wand ; Mte. Cridola i. d. S.-Wand; Crodon di 
Scodavacca u. d. S.-Wand; Croda Cimoliana tu. d. W.-Wand. 


—— Boren: «see Noé, H. 1898. 
—— Breslau. Satzungen. 1910 
9 x 54: pp. 8. 


———as 


o_o 


8-13. Berichte. 1905-10 


8} x 54: pp. 26-36. 
—— Buchenstein. Statuten. 1903 
6} x 4: pp. 8. 


Buchenstein an der Dolomitenstrasse. (1910) 
7h x Sb: pp. $2: ill. 
—— Chemnitz. (rundyesetz. 1905 
8} x 5{: pp. 8. 
—— Coburg. Geschiiftsbericht 1910. 1911 
84 «x 54: pp. 24. 
—— Dillingen. 15. Jahres- Bericht, 1910. 1911 


84 x 6: pp. 7. 
—— Dortmund. Jahresberichte 1997, 1909, 1910. 


84 x 4. 

—— Diisseldorf. Statuten. | ds 
9} « Sf: pp. 3. 

—— Elberfeld. Katalog d. Bibliothek. (1910) 


—=—> 


7 x 44: pp. 20. 


Mitglieder- Verzeichnis. Juli 1910 


9 x 5}: pp. 8. 
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D.u.00.A.-V. Giessen. Satzungen. 1910 
8 x 5: pp. 4. 

—— Haida. cap (1887) 
63 x 4: pp. 7. 

— Hildesheim. Jahresberichte 1907-8-9-10. 1908-1911 
8} x dg. 

—— Hochst a. M. Satzunygen. 1909 
9 x 54: pp. 4 


—— Ingolstadt. Festschrift ...aus Anlass ihres 25jihrigen Bestehens. 1908 
94 x 64: pp. 40, 2 plates. 


—— Lienz. Satzungen. 1910 
6 x 4: pp. 8. 

— Jahresbericht 1910. 19]] 
12 x 9: p. 1. 

—— Libeck. Satzung. 1911 
9 x dF: pp: 8. 

— Moravia. Statuten. 1910 
84 x 54: pp. 8. 

—- Jahresherichte, 1907-1910. Brinn, 1906-!911 


84 x 54: pp. 20 each year. 
—— Plauen-Vogtland. Festschrift z. 25jahrigen Bestehen der Sektion 1883-— 


1908. 1908 
9} x 64: pp. 85; plates. 

—— Prag. Jahres-Bencht 1910. 1911 
84 x 54: pp. 73: col. plate. 

—— Saarbriicken. Statuten. n.d. 
9 x 54: pp. 8. 

aie “Tatigkeitsbericht fiir die Jahre 1903 bis 1910. 1910 
8} x 54: pp. 103. 

—— Sehweinfurt. X. Bericht 1908-10. 1911 
8 x 54: pp. 26. | 

—— Steinnelke, ee Satzungen. 1911 
9 x 5$: pp. 8 

—— Villach. Jahresbericht i. d. XLI. Vereinsjahr 1910. 19] 
8vo, pp. 68: ill. 

—— Warnsdorf. Bericht. Zittau, 191 
8vo, pp. 34. 

—— Wiesbaden. Berichte 35.-38. 1907-1910. 1908-1911 
84 x 5}: pp. 26-40 each 

— Austliige im Jahre 1911. 1911 
6 x 4: pp. 4. 

—— —— Die Schutzhiitten der Sektion in der Silvretta-Gruppe. Héhenweg 
d. d. Rhatikon, die Silvretta u. d. Ferwall. 191] 
6 x 4: pp. 16. 

— Bucher- Verzeichnis. 1909 
7 x 43: pp. 7. 

—_——~ Satzungen. 1909 
9 x 5}: pp. 4. 

—— Wittenberg. Satzungen. 1909 
8x 5: pp. 6. 

— Mitglicderliste. Biicherverzeichnis. 1. Jahresbericht. 1911 


114 x 9: pp. 22. 
Deutscher Gebirgsverein f. d. Jeschken- u. Isergebirge. 21. Jahrgang. 1911 
9} x 6: pp. 1492 all. 
Fédération d.Soc.Pyrén. Statuts. In Bull. pyr. pp. 181-184: 1910, q.v. 
Commission de toponymie et de topographie, Mars 1408: see Mcillon, A., 
1911 
—— Commission de Glaciologie-hydrologie d. Pyrénées. Réeglement. In Bull. 
pyr. pp. 384-5, 1910, q.v. 


Japanese 


The 


5}: pp. 7: 


1. Wood on Yake- Yama. 

2. Hadaka- Yama. 

3. Kurabe Valley. 

4. 

5. Crevasse of Shiro-uma-dake. 
6. Yari-ga-take. 

7. Smoke of Yake-Yama. 
Rev. Walter Weston has most kindly obtained a translation of 
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Monografie illustrate. Alpi centrali, vol. 2, No. 1. Corno del 


ill. 


1910 


pine Club. High Mountain and deep ravine. Second collection. 
(In Japanese) 5} x 3}. 
A portfolio of 12 photographs, with short descriptions :— 


Snow and man. 


the titles. 


94 x 


Journal, vol. 6. 
64: pp. 264: plates. 


—- ——_ List of members, 1911. 
Obl. 44 x 6 


Mountaineers, Seattle. 


Adams outing of the Mountaineers. 


9} x 6L: pp. 14: ill. 
Oe.T.- ries Bericht 1910. 
8 x 54: pp. 39. 


1911 
. Shirakaba. 


. Narusawa-Yama from Suban 


Pass. 


. Etehu Asahi- Yama. 
. Tsurugi-dake. 
. Yakushi-ga-take. 


191] 


Prospectus number Mountaineer bulletin. Mount 


1911 
1911 


8.A.C. The Accoclation of British Members of the Swiss Alpine Club. Rules 
and list of members. 


74 x 


—— Basel. Katalog der Bibliothek . . 4. Ausg. 


5: pp. 1d. 


9 x 6}: Pp. 155. 
Arranged under districts and subjects. The titles are given very shortly. 
19 


—— Chaux-de-Fonds. Bulletin annuel No. 19. 


8 x 5: pp. 1U4: 2 plates. 
—— Diablerets. Panorama des Diablerets par M. Lador, Pasteur & Bex. 
9 in. x 5 ft. 
—— Sections romandes. Course annuelle. 


Freundler. 


44: pp. 23. 


74 x 


Ski Clubs :— 
Ski-Club d.Alpes maritimes affilié au C.A.F. Années 1909-10. Nice, 1911 


7x 


Ski Club of Great Britain, Ski notes and queries. 


44: pp. 36. 


10 x 64: pp. 4, each. 
Soc.Escursionisti Milanesi. Programma d. Grande Ascensione Alpina Popolare 
alla Cima di Castello, 4-5 Giugno 1911. 


Obl. 5} x 74 


: ill. 


Svenska Turistforeningens Arsskrift 191]. 
84 x 54: pp. 414: plates. 


Ungarischer Karpathenverein. Jahrbuch. XXXVIII. Jahrgang 1911. 
giert von Andor Marcsek jun. und Moriz Lévy. 
9 x 6: pp. u, 167: 


ill. 


Contains :— 


G. v. Komarmnicki, Das Triimmertal. 


1911 
Basel, Wittmer, 1911 


1910. 


Bale, Wolf, 1898. 


Les 2] et 22 mai 1870. Par Albert 
Genéve, Ramboz et Schuchardt, 1870 


Nos. 1-2. 
April-May 1911 


19l1 
Stockholm, 1911 


Redi- 
Iglo, 1911 


L. K. Honr, Auf d. Grattiir, in d. Koncysata. 
J. Serényi, Die neuesten Touren in d. H. Tatrai. J. 1910. 


Unione Alpinistica Torre-Pellice. 


6} x 


44: pp. 30. 


XI° Bollettino societario. 


1912 


Yorkshire Ramblers Club Journal. Issued yearly. Vol. III. No. 10. Edited 


by W. 


9 x 54: pp. 120-232: 


A. Bngg. 
plates. 


Leeds, 1910. 2/- 


Concerned chiefly with cave-exploration, 
VOL. XXV.—NO. CXCIIL 


X X 
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New Books, etc. 


Abraham, G. D. How to climb safely in Britain. In Pearson’s Mag. London, 
vol. 31, no. 33. May 1911 
8vo, pp. 496-509 : ill. 

Ben Nevis. To the summit of Ben Nevis by motor-car. In the Motor World. 
12 x 84: pp. 509-516: ill. May 25, 1911 

Biendl, Hans: see Handschels Luginsland, 1911. 

Blanchard, Raoul. 6me excursion géographique interuniversitaire. Alpes 
occidentales, 1910. In Annales de Géogr., Armand Colin, Paris, xix° 
année, No. 108. 15 novembre 1910 
10 x 64: pp. 412-439: plates. 

Browne, Belmore. Sleuthing on Mt. McKinley. How the Parker-Browne 
expedition completed the case against Dr. Cook. In Metropolitan Mag. 
New York, vol. 33, no. 4. January, 1911 
10 x 61: pp. 482-489: ill. 

see Parker. H. 

Cadwallader, Edna. Climbing Rainier and Hood. In Outdoor Life, Denver 
U.S.A. vol. 26, no. 1. July 1910 
94 x 7: pp. 15-23: ill. 

An account of expeditions of the Sierra Club. 

Collet, Léon W. Les hautes Alpes calcaires entre Arve et Rhéne. In Mém. 
Soc. phys. de Geneve, vol. 36, fasc. 4. Décembre 1910. Fr. 15 
12} x 9: pp. 411-586: map, plates. 

Derichsweiler, W. Fiihrer durch das Medelser-Gebirge. Das Gebiet der 
gla eas del Sektion Uto des S.A.C. 

x4}: pp. x, 84: ill. Frauenfeld, Huber (1910). Fr. 3.50 
oN fully illustrated guide, with marked routes; with rules for and 
tariff of guides. Contains portrait of Plazidus A Specha, 

Deutsche Alpenzeitung: see Egloti-Berger; Nieberl, Fr.; Steinitzer, A. 

Drakensberg. The Challengo of the Drakensberg. The Mont aux Sources 


¢ group. Johnannesburg, Publicity Depart., August 1910 

7} x 6: ill. 
Eglofft-Berger. Zwei Wochen in Tirol. Alpenfiihrer d. Deutech. Alpenz. 4. 
74 x 5: pp. 68. Minchen, 1911. Pfg. 80 


Farrar, Reginald. Gaping Ghyll. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Mag. for 
July 1908 in Yorkshire Ramblers Journal, no. 10, 1910: q.v. 
Fay, Chas. E. The world’s highest altitudes and first ascents. In National 
Geogr. Mag. Washington, vol. 20, no. 6. June 1909 
10 x 6}: pp. 493-530: plates. 
Ferrand, Henri. Grenoble Capitale des Alpes francaises. 
13 x 10: pp. 156: map, plates, col. panorama. Grenoble, Rey, 1911. Fr. 25 
A finely illustrated work, one of a series published by M. Rey; others 
being ‘ La Meije et les Ecrins,’ ‘ Le pays briangonnais,  « D Aix-les. 
Bains & la Vanoise.” ‘Le Mont Blanc’ is to appear in December at 


30 fr. 
Grant, U.S. and D. F. Higgins. Glaciers of Prince William Sound II: IIL In 
Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc. xliii, nos. 5-6. May—June 1911 


94 x 6: pp. 321-328; 401-417: plates. 

Helbronner, Paul. Description géométrique détaillée des Alpes francaises. 
Tome 1. Chaine méndienne de Savoie. Paris, Gauthier- Villars, 1910 
°3 x 10: pp. 608: 18 panoramas. 

Very magnificent panoramias. 
Hendschels Luginsland. Heft 16. Wien-Semmering- Bruck-Graz-Marburg- 


Laibach-Triest von Hans Biendl. Frankfurt a.M., Hendschel, 1911 
8 x 6: pp. 63: maps, ill. 
Horn, H. and others. Norway’s mountains. Kristiania, Cappelen, 1910 


14 x 10: pp. 42: plates. 
Several fine illustrations of Norwegian mountains. 
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The Hotels of Switzerland. 15th edition. 1911-12 
7} x 4}: pp. 228: map, ill. 
Harner, Albert. Wanderungen aus dem Gadmental. 


84x 5: pp. 63: all Bern, Wyss, 1910. Fr. 1.50 
Larden, Walter. Argentine plains and Andine glaciers. Life on an estanoia, 
and an expedition into the Andes. London, Unwin, 1911. 14/- nett 


84 x 5}: pp. 320: plates. 
Maguus, Louis et Renaud de la Fregeoliére. Les sporte d’Hiver. 
8 x 6: pp. 341: ill. Paris, Lafitte (1911). Fr. 8 
Le patinage, Les jeux sur la glace, Le ski, Le tobogganing. 
One of a serics, Sports- -Bibliothéque. In the same series ‘ L’alpinisme 
par Georges Casella’ will appear during the year. 
Meillon,, Alphonse. Esquisse toponymique sur la Vallée de Cauterets, Hautes- 
Pyrénces. { Cauterets, Cazaux, 1908. Fr. 6 
10 x 6}: pp. 396. Reprinted with additions from the Bulletin pyr. 
—— Essai d’un glossaire des noms topographiques les plus usités dans la 
Vallée de Cauterets et la région montagneuse des Hautes-Pyrénées. 
Federation d.Soc.pyr., Comuniission de toponymie et de topographie. 


10 x 64: pp. 98. Cauterets, Thalabot, 191]. Fr. 2 
Nieberl, Franz. Yas Totenkirchl. Kictterfiihrer d. deutsch. Alpenz. 2. Bd. 
8x 5: pp. 40: ill. Miinchen, 1911 


Parker, Herschel C. and Belmore Browne. Our expedition to Mount 
McKinley. In Metropolitan Mag. New York, vol. 33, no. 3. 
lu x6}: pp. 279-291: all. December 1910 

see Browne, B. 

Pratt, Geo. D. In the Canadian Rockies with a camera. In Country Life“in 
America, vol. xvi, no. 2. June 1909 
l4 x LO}: pp. 183-188: ill. 

Purtscheller, L. u. Hess, H. Meyers Reisebiicher. Der Hochtourist in den 
Ostalpen. 2.Bd.4.Aufl. Leipzig u. Wien, Bibliogr. Instit., 1911. M.4.50 
4x6: pp. vill, 304: maps. 

Pyrenees. Pau, Béarn, Pyrénées. Livret-Guide Lllustré. 
7¢ x 42: pp. 98: mup, ill. Pau, Synd. d’init. de Pau [1910] 

Rawnsley, Rev. H.D. By Fell and Dale at the Englisb Lakes. 
74x 5: pp. xii, 233: plates. Glasgow, MacLehose, 1911 

Regnier, Dr. Gustav. Le mal de montagne. Etude expérimentale faite aux 
observatoires du Mont-Blano. Paris, Rousset, 1911 
lO x 643 pp. 112. 

This work deals chiefly with the subacute form of physical disorganisa- 
tion occurring in the courso of the first days of a prolonged stay at a 
high altitude, from which even the most experienced guides do not 
escape. The author attributes this to self-poisoning arising from 
deticient oxyyenation of the blood during the three or four days of 
acclimatisation. 

y. Reinhard, A. Zur Lage der Schneegrenze im Kaukasus. In Zeita. Ges. f. 
Erdk. Berlin, No. 5. 191] 
10 x 7: pp. 326-330. 

Roberts, Milnor. A wonderland of glaciers and snow, Mt. Rainier. In Nat. 
Geogr. Mag. Washington, vol. 20, no. 6. June 1909 
10 x 6}: pp. 630-537: ill. 

Sacco, Frederico. I] gruppo Cenisio-Ambin-Frejus. Studio geologico applicato 
al progetto di una nuova galleria ferroviaria tra la Valle della Dora Riparia 

ela Valle dell’ Arc. Pubblicazione del Comitato Pro Cenisio. 

ll x 7k: pp. 56: maps. Torino, Baravalle e Falconicri, 1911 

—— Il gruppo dell’ Argentera. Studio geologico. Torino, Bona, 1910 
123 x 9}: pp. 457-516: maps. Reprinted from Mem. R. Acoad. So. Torino, 

ser. IT. t. Ix. 

Steinitzer, Alfred. Die Zugspitze. Ihre Ansteigsrouten und Hitten. 

74 x5: pp. 19: map: plates. Munchen, Deutsch. Alpenz., 1911. Pfg. 60 
xx2 
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Steinitzer, Alfred. Das Wettersteinge birge. 

7} x 5: pp. 23: maps, plates. Munchen, Deutech. Alpenz. 1911. Pfg. 60 

Switzerland and its many attractions. Supplement to the Graphic, London. 
16 x 12: pp. xxxi, ill. May 27, 1912 

Thompson, Harold Stuart. Alpine plants of Europe together with cultural 
hints. London, Routledge: New York, Dutton (1911). 7/6 nett 
84 x 5}: col. plates, pp. xvi, 282: map, col. plater. 

The Travel Handbook and Calendar: Summer 1910. 
7x 4}: pp. 190: plates. London, Continental Travel Ltd, 1910 

Summer 19]. 1911 
7x 4}: pp. 168: plates. 

(Vallot, Henri.) Détermination de l’altitude du Mont Huascaran (Andes du 
Pérou) exécutée en 1909 sur la demande de Madame F. Bullock-Workman 
par la Société Générale d’' Etudes et de Travaux Topographiques. Compte 
Rendu de la Mission. Paris, Barrére, 1911 

15 x ll: pp. 48: plates. 


Older Books, ete. 


Abadie, A. Itinéraire topoyraphique et historique des Hautes-Pyrénées, 
contenant des détails sur les établissements thermaux .. . 
8} x 54: pp. ix, 228: map. Paris, Didier; ‘l.:rbes, Lagleize ; etc., 1840 

Aosta. Ricordo della Citta di Aosta. Torino, Casanova, n.d. 
Obl. 6} x 9}: 23 plates. 

Aosta, Guida: see Casanova, Fr. 

Bachmann, Isidor. Die Kanderim Berner Oberland. Ein ehemalices Gletscher- 
und Flussyebiet. Beitrag zur Kenntniss der schweizenschen Quartar. 


bildungen in gemeinfasslicher Darstellung. Bern, Dalp, 1870 
74 x 5: pp. x, 160: map. 
Barnard, George. Drawing from nature:.... New edition. 


London and New York, Routledge, 1877 
11 x 7: pp. vi, 348: col. and tinted lithographs. 

Bateman, Josiah. The life of the Rev. Henry Venn Flliott ... and an 
appendix, containing a short sketch of the life of the Rev. Julius Elliott. 
Third edition. London, Macmillan, 1872 
74 x 5: The appendix, pp. 334-347, is entitled: Containing a brief 

memoir of the Rev. Julins M. Elliott, with an account of his ascent 
of the Matterhorn in 1868, and of his fatal slip and death on the 
Schreckhorn in 1869. 

Bauron, Abbé P. Course dans les Alpes. 2me édition. 

9x 5}: pp. 347. — Paris et Lyon, Delhomme et Briguet (Beauchesne), 1906 
A reprint of Autour du Mont-Blanc, with the addition of articles from 
publications of the C.A.F. 

Beaufoy, Mark. Narrative of a journey from the village of Chamouni in 
Switzerland to the summit of Mount Blanc, undertaken on the 8th of 
August 1787 by Mark Beaufoy Esq. MS. 

Mr. Mark Beaufoy kindly sent to the Alpine Club a letter written by 
Col. Beaufoy ; and coniparison of the writing in the letter and in the 
above MS. leads one to consider that the MS. was actually written 


by Col. Beaufoy. A. J. M. 
This MS. differs in only a few words from the account published in the 
: Annals of Philosophy in 1817. 


Berlepsch, H. A. Nouveaux guides Meyer. Nouveau guideen Suisse. 2me éd. 
Hildbourghausen, Instit. Bibliogr., 1866 
7 x 44: pp. xvi, 626: maps, plates. 

Bogue’s guides for travellers. LI. Switzerland and Savoy. With Map and 
Illustrations. London, Lee and Carter, 1857 
5k x 4: pp. vi, 343: map, no illustrations. 

Was this guide-book written by Albert Smith ? 

Braschi, E. I nostri scambi attraverso le Alpi. Estratto dal Giornale II Sole. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 72. Milano, Bellini, 1886 
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Brockmann-Jerosch, Marie. Die Geschichte d. schweizerischen Alpenfiora : 
in Schroter, C., Das Pflanzenleben d. Alpen, 1908: q.v 

Brown, Dr. John. Letter describing the vale and lake of Keswick, 1780 : 

T. West's Guide to the Lakes, q.v. 

Brigger, Chr. G. Heitraige zur Natur-Chronik der Schweiz inbesondere der 
Rhatischen Alpen. I—III. In Beilage z. Program d. biindn. Kantons- 
schule. Chur, Casanova, 1876-1879 
9 x 7: pp. 18, 34, 36. 

Casanova, Francesco. Nuova guida illustrata della Valle d’Aosta. Parte II. 
Valle superiore. Collezione guide Casanova. Torino, Casanova (? 1906) 
63x 43: pp. xii, 400: maps, ill. 

Chamonix. Pronienades & Chamouni, par Ebel, Lutz, etc. revues par Richard. 
2me édition. Paris, Audin: Genéve, etc., 1835 
5} x 34: pp. 54, map: paper covers with title ‘ La Vallée de Chamouny 

Vue en quelques Jours.’ 
Cheadle, W. B.: see Milton, Viscount. 
Clerc, Ch. Les Alpes francaises. Etudes de géologie militaire. 


8] x S$: pp. 224: maps. Paris ct Nancy, Berger-Levrault, 1882 
Coaz, J. Die Lauinen der Schweizeralpen. 2. wohlfeile Ausg. 
9} x 6}: pp. 197: maps, plates. Bem, Schmid Francke, 1888 


The above particulars are on the cover, the title page itself belongs to 
the first edition 1881. 

Ducommun, J.C. Taschenbuch fiir den schweizerischen Botaniker. 2. Ausgabe. 
74 x 4h: pp. xxxvi, 1024: ill. Luzem, Prell, 188} 

Durheim, Carl Jakob. Sammiung trig. oder baromet.-bestimmter absoluter 
Hohen der Schweiz und ihrer nahern Umgebung. Hypsomeétrie de Ja 
Suisse. Bern, Haller, 1850 
10 x 64: pp. xxi, 706. 

Elliott, J. M.: sce Bateman, J. 

Favre, Alphonse. Sur l’origine des lacs alpins et des vallées. Lettre adressée 
& Sir Roderick I. Murchison. In Bibl. Univers. Genéve, t. 22. Avril 1865 
84x 5}: pp. 16. 

Fient, G. Daa Prittigau. Ein Beitrag zur Schweizer. Landes— und Volks- 
kunde. 2. vermehrte u. verbesserte Aufl. Davos, Richter, 1897 
84 x 54: pp. vii, 260. 

Freundler, Albert: see Alpine Clubs, C.A.S., sections romandes. 

Goguel, E. Industrie des hotels de montagne Suisse et France. 

Bordeaux, Gounouilhou, 1898 
8vo, pp. 23: reprinted from Rev. philom. No. 6, mai 1, 1898. 

Graf, Dr. J. H. Das Teben und Wirken des Physikers und Geodaten Jacques 
Barthélemy Micheli du Crest aus Genf. Mit... dem Facsimile seines 
Panorama der Alpen. Bern, Wyss, 1890 
9 x 6: pp. 210. 

This contains a facsimile of the first published panorama of the Alps, 
‘Prospect géomctrique des Montagnes neigces dittes Gletscher, 
telles, qu’on les découvre en tems favorable depuis le chateau 
d’ Aarborg, dans les territoires des Grisons, du Canton d’Ury et de 
Oberland du Canton de Berne, 1755. Gravé par Tob. Conr. 
Lotter a Augsbourg.’ 

Ginthart, A. Die Bliitenbiologie der Alpenflora: in Schréter, C., Das Pflan- 
zenleben d. Alpen, 1908: q.v. 

Haller, Albrecht. Le alpi poemetto d’ Alberto di Haller tradotto dal tedesco 
in italiano da P.C. Losanna, Giegler, 1796 
64 x 4: pp. 47. 

Hicklin, John. The illustrated hand-book of North Wales: a guide for the 
tourist, the antiquarian. and the angler. And a map and fifty-two engrav- 
ings, by Thomas Gilks, from original drawings by George Pickering. 
London, Whittaker, etc. : Chester, Catherall and Prichard, n.d. (? 1862) 
7 x 4}: pp. 250: map, ill. 
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Jasob, Charles. Les variations et l’observation internationale des glaciers. 
In Rev. du mois, Paris, I, no. 12. 10 Décembre 1906 
93 x 64: pp. 727-736 

Jenkinson, Henry Irwin. Jenkinson’s practical guide to North Wales 
63 x 4: pp. cxxii, 437: map. London, Stanford, 1878 

Koch, W. D.J. Taschenbuch der Deutschen und Schweizer Flora .. . nach 
der Original- Ausgabe von Dr. Wilh. Dan. Jog. Koch . ginzlich umgear- 
beitet von Ernst Haller. ‘Leipzig, Fues, 1878 
7 y 5: pp. xvi, 802. 

Lardy, Ch. Essai sur la constitution géoonostique du St.-Gothard. 
10 x 84: pp. 200-280: 2maps. In Bull. Soc. vaud. Lausanne, Bd. 1, Abt. 1. 

Lat, A. Un drame au Grand-Saint-Bernard. Marseille, Chaix, 1852 
8vo, pp. 157. 

du Lédo, Georges & Raoul. Alpes fleuries. Préface-autographe de Jules 


Claretie. (Gap) ler Janvier, 1898 
84 x 5}: 9 loose tinted plates by R. du Lédo, with inset poems by G. du 
Lédo. 


Martins, Ch. Recherches sur la période glaciaire et l’ancienne extension des 


glaciers du Mont-Blanc depuis les Alpes jusqu’au Jura. In Rev. d. deux 
mondes, Paris. 1 mars 1847 


10 x 6}: pp. 919-943. 
—— Les glaciers actuels et la période glaciaire. In Rev. d. deux mondes, Paris 


I. Les glaciers actuels. pp. 407-432. 15 janv. 1867 
II. De Vancienne extension des glaciers pendant la période glaciaire. 
pp. 588-615. 1 févr. 1867 

III. Les glaciers polaires, la flore et la faune pendant la période glaciaire. 
pp. 189-223. 1 mars 1867 
Recherches récentes sur les glaciers actucls et la période glaciaire. In 
Rev. d. deux mondes, Paris. 15 avril 1876 


10 x 6}: pp. 838-861. 
de Mauide, aa Projet de Réglement pour les guides de montagnes. 


8vo, pp. Orléans, Jacob, 1876 
Mennell, Pare Buchholzens in der Schweiz. Kuriose’ Reiseerlebnisse 


einer Berliner Familie. Herausgegeben von Arthur Mennell. 10. Aufl. 


9 x 6: pp. vill, 212. Leipzig, Unflad (1886) 
de Mercey, F. B. Souvenirs et récits de voyages. Les Alpes francaises et la 
haute Italie. Paris, Satorius, 1857 


8} x 54: pp. (villi), 426. 

Michell du Crest, J. B.: see Graf, J. H. 

Milton, Viscount and W. B. Cheadle. The north-west passage by land. Being 
the narrative of an expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacific, undertaken 
with the view of exploring a route across the continent to British Columbia 
through Bnitish territory, by one of the northern passes in the Rocky 
Mountains. Third edition. London, Cassells (1865) 
8} x 5}: pp. xxiv, 400: maps, plates. 

Monroe, Anne Shannon. Climbing Mount Tacoma. In The World to-day, 
Chicago, vol. 9, no. 4. October 1905 
9} x 6}: pp. 1047-1053 ; ill. 

Mont-Blanc. Le Mont-Blanc. Promenades du voyageur dans les Vallées qui 
VP avoisinent. Genéve, Oursel, 1836 
6 x 34: pp. xxii, 83: maps, plates. 

—— le Lac de Genéve et le Mont-Blanc. (Collection des guides Vérésoff 
numéro 1.) Genéve, Véresoff, 1875-76 
53 x 44: pp. 276. 

de Mont-Rond, E. Du Rhone et de ses affluents des Alpes. 
8vo, pp. 252. Paris, Goeury: Grenoble, Vellot, 1847 

Moritzi, A. Die Flora der Schweiz. 

6} x 4: pp. xxii, 648. Zirich & Winterthur, Liter. Comptoir, 1844 

Miller, Albr. Der Gebirgsbau des St. Gotthard. Basel, Richter, 1875 
84 x 54: pp. 42. 
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Noé, Heh. Bozen und Umgebung. Bozen, D.u.0e.A.-V., 1898 
8vo, pp. vill, 149: plates. 

Palliser, John, Progress of the British North American Exploring oe 
In Journ. R.G.S. London, vol. xxx. 1859 
9 x 54: pp. 267-314. 

Parade, A. Reboisement des montagnes. Reéyion des Alpes, 
8vo, pp. 12. (Nancy, Raybois, oc. 1860) 

Parry, Edward. Tho Cambrian Mirror; or, the tourist's companion through 
North Wales; ... Eighth thousand. 

London, Whittaker, etc. : Chester, Catherall, 1850 
6x 3}: pp. xvi, 242: plates. 

Pertusi, Luigi e Carlo Ratti. Guida illustrata pel villeggiante del Biellese. 
Santuan ed ospizi, stabilmenti idroterapici, passeggiate ed escursioni. 

74 x 4}: pp. xiv, 282: map, ill. Torino, Casanova, 1901 
Reprint of second, 1900, edition, with new title-page. 

Radcliffe, Mrs. Description of the scenery in a ride over Skiddaw, 1794: 
in 'T. West’s Guide to the Lakes, q.v. 

Rambert, E. Le glacier. In Kev. d. deux mondes, Paris. 15 novembre 1867 
10 x 6}: pp. 377-410. 

Ratti, Carlo. (Guida per il villeggiante e l’alpinista nelle valli di Lanzo. Colle- 
zione guide-Casanova. Torino, Casanova, 1904 
64 x 4¢: pp. vil, 223: map. 

gece Pertusi, L. 

Roberts, Morley. A tramp’s note-book. London, White, n.d. 
9 x 6: pp. 128. 

Rossignol, C. Dissertation critique sur le passage d’ Annibal & travers la Gaule. 
In Mem. Soc. savantes, 1861, Archeologie. 1863 
8vo, pp. 31-d1. 

Upholds the Little St. Bernard. Replied to by Chappuis in Mém. for 


136-4. 
Russell, Israei C. Impressions of Mount Rainier. In Scribner’s Mag. New 
York, vol. 22, no. 2. August 1897 


9} x OF: pp. 170-176: ill. 
Schirmer, Dr. G. und J. H. Korrodi. George Keate und der Herzogin von 
Devonshire Schweizergedichte. In Progr. d. Hoh. Tochterschule d. Stadt 
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Item. 


Le Mont-Blanc d’aujourd’hui by M. Henri Ferrand will be published in Decem- 
ber by M. J. Rey, Grenoble, at a subscription price of 30 Fr. 


ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1911. 


On January 14, Henri Gras was buried by an avalanche while 
descending from the Col de Fenétre into the Val Ferrex. 


On February 19, Erich von Fischer, of Berne, was killed on the 
Mannlichen. He inadvertently walked on a snow cornice, which 
gave way, causing him to fall some 300 metres. 


On March 6, Alois Hell, brother of the keeper of the little inn at 
Kihtai, situated on the pass bet ween the Grieserthal (Upper Selrain- 
thal) and the Nederthal, which leads to the lower Otzthal, lost his 
life by an unfortunate accident. 

He had accompanied the guide Kress and a lady from Munich up 
the Mutt, a point of view close to the inn. 

After a short halt he turned to go home the same way, ski-ing 
down with his hands in his pockets. Suddenly the whole snowslope, 
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200 yards wide and a yard thick, gave way, followed by two other 
huge Schneebretter almost as big. Hell was buried deep under the 
snow. Kress, who had observed the accident from the summit, 
raced down to the valley and brought up a rescue party of 50 men, 
but Hell’s body was recovered after a long search by the two Knechte 
from theinn. Suffocation must have beenimmediate. His skis were 
broken off short. Both men are described as thoroughly competent 
and careful ski-men, and as possessing the most complete knowledge 
of the neighbourhood and its avalanche conditions. 


On March 26, on the Beuderkogel in the Rottenmanner Tauern, an 
avalanche caused the death of the Herren Dr. Fritz Blaschke, Dr. 
Alfred Kernthaler and Alexander Korany. 

Dr. Kernthaler, who is described as an experienced ski-man, was 
leading the party and in stamping a step prior to turning he detached 
a@ small avalanche, which carried down and buried the three above 
named. The other members of the party appear to have made no 
effort to assist their unfortunate comrades, and when the bodies 
were subsequently recovered it was found that Dr. Blaschke had 
been only huhtly covered with snow and had worked a great hole in 
his endeavour to free himself, in which but for being held tight by his 
skis he would doubtless have succeeded. This accident caused 
great comment, full details of which will be found in 0.A.Z. 1911, 
pp. 121-122, 134-135, 154-158, and 186-188, and Muttheilungen, 
1911], p. 68. 


On April 16, Heinrich Stegmaier was fatally injured on the 
Alpthal side of the Klein Mythen. He and a companion started an 
avalanche on the descent and were carried down over a rock wall. 
His skull was fractured, and, although a rescue party brought him 
down the same night, he died the following morning (.4lpina, 1911, 
pp. 79, 87). 


On May 28, the student, Rottmann, of Munich, when ascending the 
dificult N. ar<te of the Gamshalt (Kaisergebirge), with two friends, 
slipped and the rope cutting on a sharp rock he fell some hundreds 
of metres. His mangled remains were recovered in the Hohen 
Winkel. 

On June 3, Dr. Anton Hittmaier, President of the Innsbruck 
University Library, was killed by a fall on the Sehafseitenspitze, 
in the Padasterthal, a perfectly easy mountain. He was making 
the ascent from St. Jodok on the Brenner with several friends 
but turned back through fatigue and as he did not return home 
a search party was sent out and found his body. He appears to 
have slipped on some wet ground and to have been killed on the 
spot. 

On June 5, Lieutenant v. Falk, of Frankfort a.0., who was 


attempting, with his sister, the ascent of the Totenkirehl (Kaiser- 
gebirge) fell on the wet rocks of the Schmittkamin and was killed. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS. 


Pyrenees. 


Pic TENEBRE (about 2200 m.=7216 ft.), Pic RonGuet (2277 m.= 
7469 ft.), Cor MavpiT (3200 m.=10,496 ft.).—The ‘O.A.Z.’ 1911, pp. 
161-166, contains a full account, with a map, of the first ascents of 
the Pics Ténebre and Ronglet and the same paper, pp. 177-182, gives 
a description of the first passage of the Col Maudit, for a map of which 
see ‘Zeitschrift’ 1908, p. 141. Count Henry Russell described this 
col as so formidable as to be unequalled in the Pyrenees. 

These expeditions were done by Dr. Georg Kiinne and Dr. Hans 
Schmidt. Dr. Kiinne gives, on p. 181, a useful summary of the more 
important recent books on climbing in the Pyrenees. 


Eastern Alps. 


THE ‘Mittheilungen,’ 1911, No. 2, pp. 17-19, and No. 3, pp. 29-32, 
contain a very careful summary—compiled by Dr. Franz Hortnag! 
of Innsbruck—of all the new routes in the Eastern Alps which were 
opened in 1909. The summary is divided into groups, and gives the 
references to published accounts of the various expeditions. 


Zillerthal. 


ZSIGMONDYSPITZE (3085 m. = 10,119 ft.) by the N.E. face direct 
from the Floite. 

This peak, ‘the Matterhorn of the Zillerthal,’ formerly called the 
Feldkopf, is well known through Zsigmondy’s classic description of 
his first ascent of it. Its subsequent history is dealt with in a 
monographic article by Dr. Guido Eugen Lammer in ‘0.A.Z.’ 1891, 
pp. 297 to 305, and 313 to 318. 

The author is well known as one of the most accomplished moun- 
taineers of his day and even better as the most terrible of Alpine 
critics. His article is one of those gems of Alpine description 
and philosophy that are often to be found in our Austrian 
contemporary. 

What Dr. Guido Lammer terms ‘the most difficult but finest 
problem on this peak,’ viz. the direct ascent of the stupendous 
precipices facing the Floitenyrund, was solved on July 18, 1910, by 
the guide Hans Fiechtl of Brixlegg and the guide-candidate Hans 
Kotter of Ginzling. 

The details of the climb are given in ‘0.A.Z.’ 1911, p. 133, and 
success was evidently only attained by the most desperate expedients. 
Twenty-two pitons were left and the climb took 10 hours—the 
vertical difference being under 8U0 metres. Fiechtl in his report 
says, The tour is one of the finest and most interesting, and makes 
a great impression. It is considerably more dithcult than the W 


‘“ 
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face of the Totenkirchl.’ Now Herr F. Nieberl’s verdict on this W. 
face is as follows: ‘The climb is and remains—even in the opinion 
of its first conquerors—an undertaking in which no one, not even 
the most competent, can unconditionally pretend that he holds his 
life safe in his hand’ (‘ Mittheilungen,’ 1909, p. 267. Cf. also ‘A. J.’ 
xxv. 79), 80 that the climb up the Floite face of the Zsigmondy- 
spitze may be considered as marking for the present the high-water 
mark of desperate climbing. 

INGENT (2915 m. = 9961 ft.) TO THE HENNENSTEIGENKOPF 
(ca. 3000 m. = 9340 ft.). First passage of the aréte. 

This aréte was followed for the first time, on August 9, 1910, by 
Herr Hermann Stieve of Munich, under the guidance of Hans Fiechtl 
of Brixlegg (‘ 0.A.Z.’ 1911, p. 134). 

From the Ingent the fairly easy aréte was followed to the deepest 
depression, which was attained by three Abscilens of 10, 12, and 
18 metres respectively. The two following Gendarmes are climbed. 
From the summit of the second an Abseilen of 15 metres down the 
right flank enables one to reach the next gap. The next tower is 
ascended up bad rocks on its left side with great difficulty, and three 
succeeding towers traversed direct—very difticult. Chmbing over 
a great chockstone the foot of a step about 6 metres high is reached, 
and this is overcome by means of a crack on its right side (most 
difficult place). Twenty minutes’ easy going led to the Hennen- 
steigenkopf, and the Ochsner was reached in half an hour more. 

The aréte took about 8 hours, and is described as a very fine and 
hard climb. J.P. F. 


Dolomites. 


Cima Bani (2984 m. = 9788 ft.).. First ASCENT FROM THE N. 
AND First TRAVERSE FRoM N. To 8.— This expedition was made 
on August 2, 1910, by the Herren Adolf Witzenmann, Fritz Becker, 
W. Grundner, K. Hannemann with Otto Oppel as guide. Leaving 
their tents above the Arzalpe (about 2000 m.) at 5.10 a.m. they 
descended 8.W. and crossed the glacier stream intersecting the 
Alp, aiming for a bay of snow (probably screes in ordinary years) 
which runs up into the rocks. From the N. front of the Cima 
Bagni two rock arétes radiate: the one to the N. to Point 2744 
(not a summit) and then falling to the head of the Arzalpe: the 
other runs N.W. and finds its continuation in the main aréte, 
crowned with several independent rock towers, leading to the Cima 
Popera. Between these aretes, from the abovenamed bay, a snow 
couloir (Rinne) leads upward 8. towards the summit of the Cima 
Bagni. The route lay up this, mostly over good snow, but higher 
up over ice. Higher up where the couloir forks they took to the left 
hand (K.) branch. Finally passing under a huge rocky face to the 
left they crossed the N.E. ede of the summit rocks on to the N.E. 
face. This face was followed with difhculty and the ascent com- 
pleted by the long summit ridge running from N. to 8. (10.10 a.m.). 
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Herr Witzenmann is of opinion that the Monte Giralba of the 
late Sir M. Holzmann is not the Piz Popera of Dr. Diener and of the 
late L. Norman Neruda (cf. ‘ Erschliessung der Ostalpen ’ vol. iii. 
pp. 533-534 and particularly ‘ A. J.’ xv. 441-443, also ‘ Mitthei- 
lungen’ 1891, p. 263) but that Sir Maurice really ascended the 
Cima Bagni. Herr Witzenmann has ascended both the Piz Popera 
and the Cima Bagni and has followed the Stallata Valley, and 
bases his opinion (1) on the fact that the compass directions given 
by Holzmann do not correspond with the direction of the Stallata 
Valley, but rather with those of the Val Bastioi, a Jateral glen of the 
Val Stallata, running up into the S. face of Cima Bagni and also 
called ‘ Deutschen Karl’; (2) on the fact that the description of the 
ascent corresponds with the terrain of the S. face of the Cima Bagni, 
but not of the Piz Popera; (3) on the fact that the description 
of the view also applies to the Cima Bagni (cf. ‘0.A.Z.’ xxxiii. 
151-153 and footnote). 


Cima Poprra (2962 m. = 9715 ft.). First TRAVERSE FROM THE 
HocHBRUNNERSCHNEIDE AND First ASCENT FROM THE W.—August 
7, 1910, Herren Adolf Witzenmann, F. Arndt, K. Hannemann, 
A. Lechner with O. Oppel as guide. The party left the Zsigmondy 
Hut at 4 a.M. and followed the ordinary route to the Hochbrunner- 
schneide as far as the main aréte (6.20 to 6.35) and then crossed the 
N.E. wall of the Hochbrunnerschneide, descending to a broad steep 
snowslope. This was followed to the 8S. so as to gain the deep- 
cut gap between the Hochbrunnerschneide and Piz Popera (8.45 
to 9.10). A 20 m. difficult chimney was then climbed and quitted 
on its right side when a ledge led to a big break in the rocks. From 
this point the rocks were very bad, but the party, leaving the first 
sumunit to the left, reached the gap between it and the main peak, 
12.40 noon. From this gap a short, not easy, traverse to the right, 
and then a direct ascent over well-stepped rocks led to the summit, 
1 p.m. to 1.40. Three of the party descended from the gap between 
the Hochbrunnerschneide and the Piz Popera into the Val Stallata 
and were finally benighted in the wet creeping pine: half an hour above 
the junction of the Val Stallata and the Val Giralba Alta, owing 
to the ‘mght hand side of the valley © being used in its ordinary 
meaning instead of orographically in the note of Purtscheller and 
Hess’s ‘ Hochtourist,’ vol. ili, p. 184 (3rd_ edition). —‘ 0.A.Z.’ xxxiil. 
153-154. 


Southern Selkirks. 


Mount Topnam (9478 ft.).—On August 6, 1910, Messrs. E. W. D. 
Holway, Frederic K. Butters and Howard Palmer accomplished 
the first ascent of this mountain. The start was made from a camp 
located in Glacier Circle at about 5800 feet, whence the northerly 
and easterly faces were traversed in an upward direction until the 
$.E. aréte was struck at approximately 8000 feet. This eventually 
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brought the party out on the N. summit at 4 p.m. after furnishing 
some interesting but not difficult climbing, first over rocks and then 
over a short curtain of steep snow. The return was effected by 
the same route, the trip consuming with halts 11} hours, of 
which 6 were taken for the ascent and 4 for the descent (going 
time). 

Glacier Circle may be reached in less than a day from Glacier 
House without dithculty, though apparently no one has visited it 
since 1890 (vide ‘A.J.’ xv. 420). With its sheer rock walls*capped 
with ice on the N. and W. and the great Deville glacier pouring in its 
shattered mass on the S. only to send it forth again on the E., 
after a majestic sweep of 90°, in a reconstructed and augmented 
stream, this alcove in the range affords a unique and impressive, 
not to say comfortable, camp site. 


Grand Mountain (10,832 ft.).—This, the highest known un- 
climbed peak in the ranges south of Glacier House, was first ascended 
August 18, 1910, by Messrs. E. W. D. Holway and Howard Palmer. 
The start was made at 4.20 a.m. from a base camp 9 miles distant 
on the W. flanks of the Bishops Range. From there the way led E. 
over the easy Bishops Glacier to the pass 2100 feet above camp, 
reached at 6 a.m., then down the further arm of Deville glacier to 
the Deville nevé (44 miles). Turning S. around the E. end of the 
Bishops Range at 6.40 a.m., the course was directed across the 
Deville neve (ca. 8300 ft.) towards the E. shoulder of Mt. Wheeler, 
with excellent footing and few crevasses. Passing the E. face of 
Mt. Wheeler at 7.53 a.m., the party arrived at the bergschrund 
near the end of the mountain’s §.E. spur at 8.25 a.m., 7 miles from 
camp. This occasioned little delay, since a favourable point for 
crossing had been selected during the approach. The ensuing | 
400 ft. of steep snow, overlying ice and thinning from about 14 inches 
to 6 inches near the top, required care, and though its condition 
was good, the ascent consumed a half-hour. Having passed this, 
the going improved and at 9.8 a.m. a halt was called for breakfast. 
Continuing after about fifteen minutes, a contour above the ice 
fall of the N. branch of Grand Glaciers was followed at a leisurely 
pace, keeping somewhat to the left of the goal that was now in 
plain view. Presently the easy slopes of Grand Mountain itself 
were reached, and at 10.40 the rocks of its remarkably long cres- 
centic aréte. This point commanded a most magnificent view 
of the region to the south, including Mts. Beaver, Duncan and 
Sugarloaf with their effluent glaciers. 

From here a small outlying peaklet, capped with a stone-man, 
was traversed, and then the corniced snow ridge connecting it with 
the massif of Grand Mountain was followed. This also needed care 
owing to ice and a bergschrund cutting the snow ndge transversely. 
The final rocks were attained about 11.40 a.m. where some difficulty 
was experienced, but a traverse to the W. face offered a solution, 
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and over this the almost level summit ridge was gained at about 
1 p.m. Ice again retarded progress here, and it was not until forty 
minutes later that the N. summit was reached. Observations by 
clinometer indicate that this peak is the top, but there is probably 
not ten feet difference between it and the S. summit, for a visit 
to which time was wanting. 

After constructing @ small cairn and lunching, the return journey 
was commenced at 3.10 p.m. by the same route. About an hour 
was spent in descending the 300 feet of rocks and the aréte was 
left at 5.40 at the point where first reached in the morning. It 
took 52 minutes to go down the snow slope above the bergschrund 
which was left at 6.52 p.m. The Bishops Range was rounded at 
7.45 p.m. and camp reached by the aid of the full moon and a lantern 
at,10.45 p.m. The trip took 184 hours, of which 16 hours was 
going time. By the government map the distance travelled was 
about 18 miles and the height climbed from camp was 4900 feet. 

The whole excursion occupied 44 days from Glacier House. On 
the first, Bishops Camp 12 miles distant was reached ma the Asulkan 
and Donkin Passes (see ‘A.J.’ xxv. 220); the second was 
spent in preparations; on the third the climb was accomplished ; 
on the fourth the equipment was taken back to Dawson camp, whence 
the return was completed on the morning of the fifth day. 

Howarp PALMER, 
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VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS. 


Pennines. 


Mont Cotton (3644 m.=11,956 ft.), by the N. face.—On July 28, 
1910, Jean Gaudin, of Evoléne, Jean Bournissen, of Hérémence, 
and myself left the Kurhaus at 1.30 a.m. and followed the usual 
Col de Collon route to the middle section of the Arolla Glacier 
(on a level with the Plan de Bertol). <A slightly inclined névé was 
traversed W. and, at 5.30 a.M., the party touched the N. face of 
the Collon some 50 feet from the main couloir, very clearly seen from 
Arolla. The climbing here offered little dithculty, but the rock- 
face being very rotten, great care was taken. 

The party ascended steadily, leaving the main couloir to the right 
(W.) and at a respectable distance, for fear of tlying missiles. Pre- 
caution, however, did not prevent a stone from being dislodged under 
the leading man’s foot and badly smashing the forefinger of the 
second guide, some 30 feet below him. On the first comfortable 
spot a halt was made to bandage the disabled man and to administer 
to him a restorative. It was then about 7 a.m. and it seemed to 
us that our expedition had come to an untimely end. After a good 
hour's rest, however, Bournissen pluckily declared that he wished 
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to proceed, provided the pain did not increase and he should not 
be called upon to work. 

Progress now became very slow, the guide gripping with his 
right hand only. Fortunately the rocks were of no special difficulty, 
this allowing us to reach, at 10 a.M., a wide traverse towards the 
less abrupt walls of the main couloir. Going here was quite 
and large niches in the rocks made us think how well one would 
be sheltered, if overtaken by night or bad weather. This encouraging 
fact had much to do with our going on further. 

At 11 a.m. a small suspended glacier tongue was reached and 
traversed in some thirty minutes. The latter, seen from Arolla, is 
about half way up the mountain, to the left of the main couloir, 
letting the hitherto-followed rock face form a separating ridge. 
This was then followed and offered some difficulty, the rocks being 
iced and heavily covered with snow. The handicapped man of 
the party caused a little uneasiness; but his keenness for success 
kept up his spirits. At 2 P.M., after two and a half hours of nasty 
rock ridge work, the final obstacle, lay before us in the form of a 
steep and narrow ice ridge, broken by a sérac and reforming itself, 
to end in the large plateau crowning the Collon. 

From below, field glasses had revealed to us this possibly practic- 
able breach through the ice-fall, some 50 feet high. On the spot, 
we roughly judged this ridge to be 250 feet long and although it 
looked anything but agreeable, we should have been surprised had 
we been told we were to take four hours step-cutting over it. The 
difficulty consisted in overcoming the gendarme-like sérac, whose 
perpendicular walls, facing the ridge, forced us to negotiate a half 
flank movement. The ice being excessively hard, forty to fifty blows 
of the axe were not too many to make a foot-step ; besides the 
inclination was such, that hand-grips had to be made all along. 
Precaution had been taken to join two ropes together ; thus giving 
the leading man some 90 feet free action. In no place was it 
possible to assure the rope, and for a long time the party was 
kept in a most uncomfortable position. The sérac half turned and 
then directly ascended, proved less steep to descend, although 
we thought it but a choice between two evils. The ridge was then 
followed to the steep final slope, where the late hour had completely 
softened the snow, letting the spike of the axe strike ice at every 
thrust. A few more disagreeable moments were spent at the sight 
of snow avalanching all round us and the glacier plateau was reached 
at 6.15 p.m. From here, after a very short rest, the actual summit 
of Collon was attained in some twenty minutes and left immedi- 
ately (7.15 P.M.). 

The descent was effected by the W. aréte and the Col de la 
Vuignette. A lantern saw us back to Arolla at 11.15 p.m. 

In Mr. W. Larden’s guide to Arolla walks and climbs, Mr. J. 
Hopkinson—the first one to ascend the N. face of Collon—does 
not recommend this expedition, as being too long and possibly 
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dangerous. I quite agree with him ; although we did not encounter 
much difficulty in the first part of the climb,* the final ice work is 
certainly very strenuous for the leading man. The sérac formation 
we encountered seemed more favourable than one we might have 
met with during the three previous seasons. Yet have I seen the 
summit of the mountain such that to attempt it would be a fool- 
hardy undertaking. 

Had it not been for the accident in the early morning, our party 
would have saved perhaps three hours on the schedule time, making 
the day’s work one of twenty hours. 

Our expedition was the second of its kind. I also heard Arolla 
guides talk of an ancient descent of the N. face, when the ice-fall 
was overcome with much rope and ‘abseilung’; but I could 
obtain no further details. 

A. StuarT JENKINS. 


Bernese Oberland. 


OBER SrvpERIOCH (about 3420 m. = 11,218 ft.). Descent on 
THE East.—A party consisting of C. Beachcroft, Licutenant F. H. 
Grenfell, Rev. H. E. Newton and H. Scott Tucker, going from the 
Oberaar Hut to Grindelwald by the Finsteraar Joch on July 19, 
1910, found the descent to the W. of the Ober Studerjoch in a very bad 
condition. They thereupon went to theS.E. end of the pass, ascended 
the Studerhorn for about 150 feet and starting down somewhat 
earlier than the point which Mr. Giles-Puller reached (Coolidge’s 
‘Bernese Oberland,’ vol. u. p. 1904) descended and traversed well to 
their right by two snow ridges till just above the rocks which crop 
up about two-thirds of the way down. They then bore still more 
to the E., crossed the Schrund without difliculty and reached the 
Finsteraar Glacier without touching rock. This was undoubtedly 
the easiest and safest route with the snow of July last and may be 
recommended as the most direct from the Oberaar Hut to Grindel- 
wald when there is plenty of snow. 

[The W. side of the Col, the side next the Finsteraarhorn, has 
never been ascended, nor 1s it anywhere described. When Mr. V. A. 
Fynn was on his way to a bivouac on the N.E. face of the Finsteraar-. 
horn he got within about 150 feet of the top of the ice-wall and went 
out of his way to look round the corner, and so far as he could see in 
the dusk, the top of the ice-wall could be reached from this point. 
The lowest point of the ridge cannot be crossed owing to an over- 
hanging ice-wall which stretches from side to side.] 


* There is no especially indicated way up this lower face. Others might 
chance on one slightly easier or more difficult. 
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ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THe ALPINE GuIDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 


‘THe ALPINE GUIDE,’ THE CENTRAL ALPs. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and Rhine valleys. 


Captain Scott’s ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION.—The sum of £117 7s., 
originally subscribed by Members of the Alpine Club for the purpose 
of providing an Alpine guide for the expedition, has, as this was 
found impossible, been transferred by the request of the subscribers 
to the General Fund of the Expedition. 


THE Beratt AccipENT.—The sum of £108 19s. subscribed by 
Members of the Alpine Club for the sufferers by the Bergli 
accident has been handed over to the Bern Section of the Swiss 
Alpine Club for administration along with their own funds. The 
President of the Bern Section of the S.A.C. has requested the 
Secretary of the Alpine Club to convey to the subscribers the 
thanks of the Committee who appreciate the gift very much. 


. “luge Hut GIveN By British SUBSCRIBERS; TO THE S.A.C.—The 
sum of £654 12s. 5d. has been subscribed for this purpose. The 
cost of a good hut is, including furniture and equipment, £650. 
The hut is, we understand, to be built on the Klein Allalinhorn, 
Saas Fee. 


Att WeisstHor.—The ‘0.A.Z.’ xxxiii. 113 seq., contains an 
interesting paper on this classic but now little-used pass. The 
paper contains a sketch of the routes and deserves to be consulted 


by the side of Sir Martin Conway’s monograph in ‘A.J.’ xi. 193 
seq. 


Conway’s ‘ PENNINE Guipes.’—Dr. Diibi, by arrangement with 
Sir Martin Conway, is about to undertake a German translation of 
these Guides, which were published in 1890 and 1891. It is intended 
to revise the books thoroughly, and to bring the information up to 
date. Any useful information should be sent at once to Dr. Diibi 
Rabbentalstr., Berne. It is to be hoped that Dr. Diibi will lighten 
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our burdens by using India paper and very much lihter bindings 
than for his * Hochyebirgsfithrer.’ 


~ ‘Der HocuToUuRIst IN DEN OstTaLPEN,’ von L. Purtscheller und 
H. Hess, Vol. II. (price m. 4.50).—The fourth edition of this volume 
bas just appeared. Herr Hess remains general editor, but each 
group is treated by a specialist. Thus the Kaisergebirge is in the 
very competent hands of Dr. G. Leuchs ; Dr. V. Wesslev is respon- 
sible for the Dachstein; Herr E. Pichl for the Ennsthal; Herr L. 
Treptow looks after his favuurite district the Zillerthal, and of 
course Herr Hans Wodl watches over the Nredere Tauern. 

Although the book has grown from 301] to 374 pages, it retains 
its handy form and weight by the use of thinner paper. It can 
in addition be cnt up into convenient. sections. No traveller 
in the Eastern Alps should be without this ideal mountain guide. 
No words of praise are too good for it. The descriptions are eminently 
clear, written for mountaineers by mountaineers who have very 
often themselves done the expeditions described. 


Dr. JuLivus WeEBER’s ‘ GEOLOGISCHE WANDERUNGEN DURCH 
DIE SCHWEIZ’ is announced to appear during the summer. 


Easter IN THE ALps.—The climbing season commenced very 
early, The following ascents are recorded in the Oberland alone :— 


Jungfrau a si - .. oO parties 
Finsteraarhorn .. : 2 Ji 
Gr. Fiescherhorn is 3 ae 
Aletschhorn ... 2 » 
Ebnefluh 2 - 
Mittachorn 3 re 
Various Pas.ics a we 


The Concordia is stated to lave Boalt more crowded than in 
summer, and from all parts reports of expeditions were received. 


(‘ Alpina,’ May 15, 1911) 


New CLusB Huts.—‘ Alpina,’ of April 1, 1911, publishes a list of 
the sites for new huts proposed by the various sections of the S.A.C. 
and which reach the respectable number of 56. 

Those that particularly interest us are probably : 

6. Hinter-Allalin—the building of which is already assured by 
English subscriptions, 
7. Fluhalp. 
10. At the head of the Turtmannthal. 
11. On the rocks of the Petit Mont Collon. 
14. At the head of the Baltschiederthal. 
19, On the superb Gelmeralp. 
22. On the Moosstock (E. side of the Dammastock range). 
32. On the Planura. 
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It may, of course, be many years before funds for all these pro- 
jects are forthcoming. 

An album showing all the huts of the 8.A.C. is in preparation 
and may be expected shortly. 


Huts in THE Eastern Atrs.—An elaborate album of these has 
been published by the Sektion When of the D.u.dk.A.V. It 
contains 420 large plates, with an index and route map. The price 
complete with portfolios is 78 marks, and it can be ordered from 


the Sektion Wien D.u.(E.A.V., Rahlgasse 6, Vienna VI. 


FataL ACCIDENTS IN 1910,—The * Mittheilungen,’ 1911, pp. 6-9, 
contain an elaborate list of the fatal accidents which were reported 
in 1919. The total is 100, and includes 8 guides. 


The following summarv is given: 

Number of fatal accidents ; 

1901) = 1902) 1903) 1904) 1905) 1906) =1907 1908 1909 
D3 70 76 (e D5 98 85 108 = 144 


ALPINE RAILWAyYs.--The project of a narrow-gauge railway from 
Disentis over the Oberalp and Furka Passes to Brieg appears at 
last to be assured. 

It i3 proposed to build a railway from Tiefenkastel through the 
Oberhalbstein and over the Julier Pass to Silvaplana. 

An old scheme is being revived to build a railway from Zehn- 
bichen via Mirjelen to the Concordiaplatz and the Jungfraujoch. 
It is proposed to use sledzes for the Glacier portion. 


THE LATE EMILE Revaz, oF SALVAN.—The death of this excellent 
guide is announced. He knew his own district thoroughly, and 
had also done many of the harder climbs in the Mont Blanc group. 
He was in his fiftieth year. 


THE SCHRECKHORN-LAUTERAARHORN ARETE.—It will be remems 
bered that this aréte was first followed in its entirety on July 24, 
1902, by Fraulein Kuntze, with Peter and Rudolf Bernet and. inde- 
pendently, on the same day in the reverse direction, t.e. from the 
Lauteraarhorn to the Schreckhorn, by Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, 
with Ulrich and Heinrich Fuhrer (Coolidge. * The Bernese Ober- 
land,’ vol. 11. 1904, pp. 95-96). The expedition was repeated by the 
Herren Fischer and Baumygirtner in 1907 (‘Alpina ’ 1907, pp. 43-45). 

It is desirable that a record should be kept of any further repeti- 
tions of this great expedition, and any information would be gladly 
received by the Editor. 


Les JuMEAUX DE VAL ToURNANCHE.—A new hut has been con- 
structed by the Turin Nection of the C.A.I. to facilitate the ascent 
of these fine twin-peaks. It is reached in about 3$ hours from 
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Breuil or in 4 to 5 hours from Val Tournanche. The cost was about 
6000 fres. and the work was carried out bv the well-known guides 
J. B. Perruquet and Ange Maquignaz. 


Mr. McKin.ey (ALAsKA).—The heicht of this mountain has now 
been determined by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey as 20,300 ft. 
or 6187°5 metres (° Bulletin of the American Geographical Society,’ 


vol. xl. No. 4, April 1910). It is believed that this elevation is 
correct within 150 ft. 


ALPINE JOURNAL, Vol. xxv. No, 192—Corrigenda :— 
P. 521, line 10 from bottom and on plate facing p. 520— 
For ‘Amadeo’ read ‘ Amedeo.’ 
P. 537, line 10 from top—For ‘ Prievalusa’ read ‘ Prievlusa.’ 
P. 537, line 9 from bottom, read ‘ Christomannos.’ 
P, 555, line 18 from top—For ‘level’ read ‘line.’ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, May 2, at 8.30, Sir Edwerd Davidson, President, in the 
chair. 


The PRresIpDENT said: There has been presented to the Club by 
the family of the late Sir Robert Collier, subsequently the first 
Lord Monkswell, a very beautiful oil painting, executed in 1878, 
of the ice-fall of the Argentiére Glacier and the Aiguille de Chardonnet. 
Sir Robert Collier was one of the most esteemed members of this 
Club, and was also perhaps the finest amateur painter of moun- 
tains of his generation. It is in every way mght and proper that 
we should preserve in an honoured place on our walls a worthy 
specimen of his work, and I should like to be allowed to announce 
to the family an unanimous vote of thanks on the part ot the Club 
for this most gracious and acceptable gift. 


On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was carried 
by acclamation. 


The PRESIDENT then said: I have also the pleasant duty of pro- 
posing a vote of thanks, which I am sure vou will also all join me 
in according, to Mr. Spencer and the Committee of the photographic 
exhibition, to whom we owe this beautiful show which was opened 
to-day. I think we are much indebted to Mr. Spencer, as we have 
been on many previous occasions, and as I hope we shall be many 
times 1n the future, for the time and trouble which he devotes, with 
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such successful results, to the arrangement of these periodical 
exhibitions. 


Mr. A. H. Tuppy read a paper on ‘Some reminiscences of 
chamois hunting,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. 


Mr. BalLLiE-GROHMAN, on being called upon by the President to 
say a few words, remarked that Mr. Tubby deserved to be warmly 
congratulated for the discriminat‘on he had shown in shooting 
only bucks. Of the scores of Englishmen who have shot chamois 
during his fifty years’ experience, he could not name a single one 
who had achieved a better record in that respect. It could only be 
done by honest stalking, which gives one time to select the bucks. 
When chamois are driven it is very difficult indeed to show such 
circumspection. Indeed, in many shoots before the drives com- 
mence the guns are told that they can shoot all adult beasts, and 
in the case of barren does there is every reason that the 
sex should not be spared, but of course one’s pleasure, if a 
doubtful beast turns out to be an old dame, is not as great as if it 
were a buck. 

As regards the ‘beard’ there are much longer ones than the 
four-inch trophy mentioned by Mr. Tubby. In November, when 
the rutting season makes chamois stalking one of the most enjoy- 
able but also one of the roughest sports obtainable in Europe, the 
‘beard’ gets to be eight or nine inches long, and he had himself 
quite a number of that size, and had seen one or two longer ones, 
treasures of treasures in the eves of the fortunate ‘ Jager ’ from whom 
only a Rothschild or a Pierpont Morgan could purchase the 
“shaving brush,’ as he once heard a Yankee call this curious shaped 
trophy. The whiter the extreme ends of the hair are (the so-called 
‘Reif’ or Hoarfrost) the more prized it is. All kinds of fakes are 
to be seen, but the connoisseur knows the real article at the first 
glance. Mr. Baillie-Grohman concluded by saying that he thought 
Mr. Tubby’s excellent paper one of the most accurate descriptions 
he had ever come across of the sport he himself had pursued for 
more vears than he liked to remember. And as now Mr. Tubby 
had broken fresh ground, he would lke to follow in his tracks, if 
some kind sou! would read a paper he was thinking of preparing, 
giving a few of his experiences which embrace a bag of something 
over five hundred chamois. Being such a bad speaker, he would not 
risk a break-down. 


Mr. Weston said: I have not done any hunting mvself, but on 
one of my last scrambles in the Japanese Alps I was deserted by 
my porters on their seeing a fine buck, which they pursued without 
any apology tome. Later in the day, when they secured the buck, 
they laid it on the ground and cut it open and invited me to partake 
of its inward parts, telling me that if I ate, I should gain its attri- 
butes of skill, nimbleness and speed. 
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Mr. YELp said: I have seen great numbers of chamois and bou- 
quetin in the Cogne district. On one occasion I saw a herd of well 
over one hundred. This Jast summer there did not appear to be so 
many bouquetin as usual. They seem to know that you may not 
touch them and so thev show themselves to great advantage. It 
is one of the charms of this district that vou see these beautiful 
creatures continually. 


The PRESIDENT said: I have not personally had much experience 
of chamois hunting, but I have in a long mountaineering career been 
associated with many first-rate guides. Now pract cally every 
first-class guide ig a keen and good chamois hunter, and so one has 
heard many tales of this sport. I remember once, in the * long, long 
ago, being at Grindelwald when the garde-chasse of the Meyringen 
district had just procured a new pair of boots. As this garde-chasse 
had himself originally been a by no means indifferent guide, Is 
assumption of tlus official role had made him specially obnoxious to 
the sporting community, and I was struck with the sympathy which 
existed between the (let us say) © unlicensed ’ sportsmen of Mevringen 
and those of Grindelwald, as evinced by the fact that during the 
night there came across a complete cast of the nails of the boots 
of “the garde-chasse, so that his footsteps might be readily recognised 
in the snow! On another occasion, an old guide of mine, Laurent 
Lanier of Courmayeur, conceived the extremely clever idea of 
having a cap made of a chamois mask with horns attixed and of 
stalking his quarry while so attired. When out after chamois a 
shot suddenly came from the other side of the valley and struck 
the rock about a foot above his head. He was rather a choleric 
man and was subsequently heavily muleted in damages for lus 
treatment of the chasseur who fired that shot. I have frequently 
seen large herds of chamois in the preserved parts of the range of 
Mont Blane and elsewhere. The chamois is, in my _ experience, 
verv far from being extinct in Switzerland, and is, I think, in many 
places increasing rather than decreasing in numbers, owing to wise, 
if unpopular, game laws. 


Mr. Tussy in replying said: I feel particularly grateful to Mr. 
Bailhe-Grohiman not only for the kind remarks he has made, but 
also because he has been my mentor and friend in matters pertaining 
to mountain sport, In his writings he has alwavs upheld a verv 
high ideal, and * quality not quantity © exactly expresses that ideal. 
I. is much to be wished that Mr. Baillie-Grohman may be prevailed 
upon to speak more fully on chamois hunting, as he possesses an 
unrivalled experience. However, we may look forward to the 
pleasure of hearing him on a later occasion. Mr. Weston has 
spoken of the habits of the Japanese. In the Tvrol, when a 
chamois has been killed the huntsman is always entitled to 
‘purtenance thereof.” As the poverty amongst the peasants is 
rather severe this is frequently the only meat food the family 
obtains. Climbers at Cogne, like Mr. Yeld, frequently see the 
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bouquetin, especially if they happen to be in that district when 
the King of Italy is hunting. 

As to the means of obtaining chamois shooting I am happy to 
place what information I can at the disposal of members of the Club. 
In Switzerland, as is well known, there are a few private preserves, 
especially in the Canton of Friburg. As a rule the Federal or 
Cantonal Governments exercise a very strict supervision in the 
communal shootings so as to prevent extinction of the animal. 
Nominally the shooting 13 open for the month of September only. 
Of late years the authorities have followed the practice of closing 
entirely whole districts for several vears. When a district is opened 
it may be for a few days, or two or three weeks, dependent entirely 
upon whether a great number of animals is killed or not. If the 
slaughter is considerable the district is closed in a few days. By 
making enquiries of the innkeepers and guides at the various climb- 
ing centres it is possible to ascertain which district will be.open in 
anv given year. So crowded and dangerous may a district become 
when it is opened that a huntsman should beware he is not mistaken 
for a chamois and be in the way of receiving instead of expending a 
bullet. In most parts of N. Italy it 1s difficult to find chamois in 
suflicient numbers to repay the trouble of stalking. One exception, 
however, may be made. and a fair number of beasts still exist on the 
S. side of the St. Gothard pass towards Airolo. In the Tyrol the 
shootings are in two categories: the private jagds, often of great 
extent and most strictly preserved, and the peasant shoots. On the 
latter a day’s hunting may be obtained from the President of the 
Commune or from the local innkeeper on payment. of 15 to 20 kr. 
a day. Shooting on these grounds is much more arduous than on 
hig preserves, and the prospect of a successful day’s stalk is very 
slight unless the services of a local man who knows the haunts of the 
animal are enlisted. With regard to private preserves they can be 
rented through agents in Vienna and Innsbruck. The cost is verv 
much less than that of shooting stags in Scotland or in Hungary. 
Finally, my best thanks are due to Mr. Thurstan Holland for his 
kindness in permitting me to show so many of his excellent lantern 
slides. 

As revards the hybrid beasts to be seen in the neighbourhood of the 
Gorner Glacier. of one of which I showed you a photograph, I may 
point out that a main distinction between the goat and the chamois 
on the one hand and the goat and the bouquetin on the other is 
that the goat and the chamois never unite to produce progeny, 
while although the union of the goat and the bouquetin is prolific, 
their actual progeny is infertile. 

'« The PRESIDENT said: It is my pleasant duty to propose a most 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Tubby for his most interesting paper 
and for the remarks with which he has supplemented it. 


This was passed unanimously and the proceedings terminated. 
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POSTCRIPT. 


Otymerc Games oF SrockHOLM 1912, Mountain AsScENTs.—In 
connection with the Olympic Games, a Gold Olympic Medal will be 
awarded for the finest performance during the years 1908-1911. 


The leading Alpine Clubs in the different countries have the right 
to propose candidates for this prize. 
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PEAKS AND GLACIERS OF Mtr. KoLuanol. 


By Dr. ERNEST F. NEVE. 


ISITORS to Pahlyam, the well-known hill station in the 
Lidar Valley, often ask whether Mt. Kolahoi can be 
seen from the camping ground. If we go to the upper part 
of the pine-clad slope and look to the N., a double-pointed 
summit, with a steep snow slope on the east side, comes into 
view. This is the 8. peak. And it stands directly in front 
of the N. peak, thus obscuring the latter from view. Three 
miles below Pahlgam however, from a point 200 ft. above the 
river on the right bank, the whole of the chief peaks of Mt. 
Kolahoi are visible, the N. peak appearing as a pyramid just 
to the left of the Buttress Peak. 

From Pahlygam, travelling due N., the top of the Armiung 
Pass can be reached in about four hours. Standing on the 
crest we look across a steep and narrow valley, the slopes of 
which are covered with rocky debris, above which tower mighty 
cliffs. Those on the 8. side form the buttresses of the Har 
Nag Peak. Those facing us to the N. are the southern cliffs 
of the Kolahoi massif. Above them are tiers and tiers of 
precipices with glacier-polished tops and terraces of snowfield, 
until high up against the blue sky stand the white slopes of 
the S. peak, culminating in two rocky points, of which that 


to the E. is somewhat the higher. At the upper end of the 
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Armiung valley, which les at our feet, we see that the cliffs 
on either side converge to form a pass, on the N. side of which 
lies the upland valley of Har Nag. This is the key to all 
attempted ascents of Mt. Kolahoi. For on this side of that 
mountain it is possible to pitch a base camp as high as 14,000 ft., 
on a ridge which faces 8. and which is therefore free of snow 
by the middle of June. Juniper bushes too, from which we 
obtain firewood, grow on the slopes up to 12,500 ft. From 
the base camp, a short climb, first on the snow slope above 
the eastern glacier and then up the eastern icefall, places us 
on the great Kolahoi snowtield. | 

The conditions this year were peculiar. In the winter 
and early spring, there had been unusually heavy falls of 
snow. But in the late spring and early summer it was very 
dry and remarkably hot. As a result, on the northern slopes 
and in valleys and hollows with a northern aspect, the snow 
was deep and abundant. But on southern inclines, owing to the 
intense sun heat, there was much less snow than usual. This 
was favourable for clinbing, as crevasses and the spaces between 
séracs were obliterated and the deep snow on steep slopes, 
when slightly softened by the sun, made traversing easy. 
In the afternoon, however, the snow becomes very soft and 
small avalanches tend to start. The snowfield this year 
presented a remarkably rippled appearance, like that of the 
sand on the sea shore, but with depressions from nine inches 
to a foot and a half m depth. This also was evidently due 
to the prolonged spell of hot sunshine, which had exaggerated 
the usual markings. 

On June 21 we made a successful ascent of the 8. peak, 
previously unclinbed. The party consisted of Lt. Mason, R.E., 
of the Trigonometrical Survey, myself and two Goorkhas 
trained by Major Bruce—Kul Bahadur and Log Bahadur. 
Both of these have a serviceable knowledge of snowcraft and 
are steady climbers. 

We left the base camp at 5.40. This was intentionally late 
to allow of the action of the sun on the frozen snow and obviate 
the necessity for step-cutting on moderate slopes. On reaching 
the snowficld, we turned to the left and climbed at a gentle 
incline, with our faces southward until 6.40, when we reached 
the eastern corner of the extensive bergschrund which stretches 
along the whole of the north face of the peak. We now 
traversed on very steep snow above the south corner of the 
eastern icefall. The snow was in excellent condition. We 
reached the eastern snowslope at 7.25. This is prolonged 
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steeply upwards, with a deep cornice on the N. side until 
it joins the rocky arcte, a few hundred feet from the top. 
Striking across the foot of this to the 8.W. we came to a mass 
of rocks from which a steep ridge extends up the 8. face of 
the mountain. Climbing up this and occasionally working out 
to our right on to the steep snow slope, and back again on to 
the rocks where they were practicable, we reached the eastern 
arcte at 8.30. Almost at once we crossed a hanging patch of 
snow, heavily corniced on the night, and then kept along the 
arete till 9 a.m. when we had breakfast. From this point 
there is a steep rock climb with a precipice on the right sur- 
mounting snow and a deep drop on the left among rocks. 
The hand-hold was excellent. Keeping close to the edge on 
the S. side of the arcte, we reached the summit at 10.30. 
The point on which we found ourselves lies to the N. of the 
other and is separated from it bv a formidable gap 400 ft. 
deep. The formation is trap, streaked with courses of quartz. 
We built a cairn on the top. 

Froin this point the N. peak looks immense. It is fully 
1000 feet higher and its corniced snow cap is very con- 
spicuous. Facing us were two snow-lilled gullies from two 
to three thousand feet in height. 

The following day Captain Corry, R.E., and Lieutenant 
Squires, starting from our camp on the snowfield, made an 
attempt on this peak. The weather was beautiful. They climbed 
first on the N. side and then traversing the snow, to the 5. side 
of the couloir which rests against the eastern arcte, they 
ascended the rib on that side of the gullv, following my route 
until they arrived on the E. aréte. They then kept just 
below this, zigzageing back when they got too low. Traversing 
the snow patch below the big vertical gendarme they reached 
the ridge again. About 100 ft. from the top they came to an 
awkward gendarme which gave trouble. The rest was fairly 
easy until thev came tothe final snow patch, which was heavily 
corniced and in bad condition with a tendency to avalanche. 
The peak became enveloped in cloud and very reluctantly they 
had to abandon the ascent, although only, they believe, about 
30 ft. from the summit. 

On June 22 Lieutenant Mason and I descended from the 
Kolahoi snowtield in a northerly direction to the line of cliffs 
which bound the N. glacier on the E. Leaving this ridge on our 
left we walked and glissaded down the steep snow slopes and — 
emerged in a valley to the S. of Mt. Harbagwan just above and to 
the E. of the terminal icefield of the united N. and W. glaciers. 
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I camped for the mght below the snout of the glacier and 
next day I crossed the Lidar river on a snow bridge immediately 
below the ice cave from which the stream issues and climbed 
the left lateral moraine for 500 ft. The scenery here was 
charming. There were bushes of pink rhododendron in full 
blossom, the Primula rosea formed sparkling patches, and 
the cliffs were clothed with birches. 

To surmount the second icefield I was compelled by impassable 
séracs to climb the snow-covered slopes of the left bank for 
1500 ft. The phenomenon of red snow was unusually abundant 
—large areas of snowtield presenting a pale claret colour. 
There were no red rocks in the vicinity, indeed the colouration 
was quite marked on the crest of ridges far away from the 
possibility of contamination. 

Above the second icefall is an icefield, to the S. of which 
stands the pyramidal peak of Mt. Kolahoi, rising 5000 ft. 
from the ice. From this pomt two aretes can be seen—the E. 
and N. And on the W.arib runs down steeply. To the E. of 
the peak is the N. glacier, an account of which I gave in the 
February number of the Journat, 1910. 

The north arcte of Mt. Kolahoi splits at about 2000 ft. 
above tho mouth of the western glacier into two branches, 
which include a small steep tributary glacier. The colour of 
the peak is dark grey. Thestrikeis N.W. The rock formation 
is extraordinarily stable. On the great snowticld above there 
is no rocky debris, but at the foot of the E. arcte there is 
a collection of small rocks and shaly detritus. To the N. and 
W. the glaciers are wonderfully free of rocks. Those which 
have come down are small. The fragments are polymorphous, 
many of them with sharp edges and extremely hard, giving 
a metallic ring if struck. Some are basalt but most are trap. 
Purple, pale jade green and dark grey are the common colours, 
with here and there a reddish brown mass stained with iron. 
Few of the moraine blocks exceed 20 cubie feet in size. There 
is evidently very little disintegration going on. Doubtless 
the extreme steepness of the sides keeps the rocks dry and 
saves them from the influence of melting and freezing snow. 
Mt. Kolshoi in its stability presents a marked contrast to the 
elitfs on the right bank of the Lidar, a few miles lower down, 
where massive rocks have fallen in abundance. . 

To the W. is another glacier, which, so far as I am aware, 
has never been described. This glacier, at 1ts mouth, is about 
one third of a mile across. It is considerably longer than the 
N. glacier, but much less steep. Above its junction with the 
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latter it has two icefalls. It is bounded on the W. by a ridge 
with an outstanding peak. The width here is about half a 
mile. 

This year, owing to the exceptional amount of snow, the 
crevasses of the lower icefall were almost obliterated and the 
séracs of the upper icefall were easily passable, there being 
numerous snow bridges. 

Above these is a snowfield about one mile in length, com- 
pletely isolating the Kolahoi massif from all mountain ridges 
to the W. The snow runs right over to the 8. and joins the 
nevé of the southern aspect, to the W. of Mt. Kolahoi. The 
W. side of the peak is very impressive. It stands up 4000 ft. with 
extremely steep couloirs fissured by bergschrunds. 

The S. arcte is very jagged and peaked, the angles being 
filled with corniced snow. The axis of the whole peak is 
from 8. to N. with an inclination of 10° to the E. 

This is the first tame that I have obtained a near view of 
this mountain from the W. And as seen from this side, it 
fully maintains its grim and forbidding aspect. As a result 
of this year’s exploration I feel absolutely convinced that 
the only possible route for the ascent 1s from the KE. and that 
It is, in fact, the one which I have already described in this 
JOURNAL (Nos. 157 and 187). 


SOME CLIMBS IN TYROL. 
By W. INGLIS CLARK. 


(Read before the Alpme Club, February 7, 1911.) 


N ) true lover of the mountains finds his sole pleasure in the 

mere difficulties of mountain ascents. The threading of 
comphiecated seracs, the crossing of bergschrunds, the traverse of 
knife-edge arétes, the surmounting of rocky pinnacles or faces, 
all unite in bringing out the man in us and leave lasting 
memories of the must glorious description. But in addition 
to these physical and moral joys, do not the contrast of blue 
sky and snowy dome, the faint blues of distant ranges, the 
rosv hues of sunrise and sunset stir within us poetic depths 
and afford delights as keen as any? And is not the very 
boldness and detiance of the mighty ridges tenfold enhanced by 
the rich colouring of foreground and flower? All of us grant 
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this, and many a sigh has passed the lips as we gazed on some 
lovely Alpine valley, the floor carpeted with Alpine Rose, the 
forest glades contrasting with the eternal snows lighted up by 
sunset rays. The scene passed and the black and white 
photograph but faintly recalled the glory. Not till the advent 
of the modern screen colour plate was it possible to fix these 
colour symphonies and bring them home to rejoice our friends 
and to revivify our memories of mountain scenes. Were it not 
that I hope by showing on the screen the possibilities of moun- 
tain photography in natural colours, I would have hesitated 
to bring before the Alpine Club the two chmbs which constitute 
the kernel of this paper. The few slides which illustrate these 
climbs are examples of the ordinary lantern slide, and may 
be contrasted with the rich colouring of those illustrating the 
modern development of colour photography Every year sees 
an increasing number of tourists in Tyrol, and the hunter for 
untrodden peaks must now confine his attention to the less 
known and little accessible groups bordering on or actually 
in Italy. But it was quite otherwise when first I visited this 
land of romance. Miss Edwards’s ‘ Untrodden Peaks’ had 
been published some years before, and the great highway from 
Belluno to Toblach had induced many English to visit Cortina, 
but to the general traveller the mountain districts were a 
sealed book. It was in 1884 that, in company with my wife, 
I made a long ‘six weeks’ walking excursion through the 
Dolomites, and the affection for that land of mountains, com- 
mencing then, has drawn me back time and again to know 
more and more of its charms. A few incidents may show 
more clearly the vast changes that have come over this play- 
ground in the intervening years. Rucksack on back we 
wandered up the Grédner Thal, with St. Ulrich, then as now, the 
centre of a school of carving, and late one June evening reached 
a simple inn nestling below the mighty precipices of the Sella. 
The burly host with his little wife welcomed us at the door, 
while his numerous children shyly peeped round the corner or 
clung to the skirts of their mother. We tricd English, German, 
French, Latin and some scraps of Italian, but even with all 
could but imperfectly communicate our wants. Romanche 
was the language of the host, and of that we knew not a word. 
But hospitality needs no dictionary, and we were soon ushered 
into the kitchen sitting-room, where before our eyes the family 
proceeded to prepare the dinner. A square block of brick or 
stone stood in the middle of the floor. perhaps 23 ft. high, 
Some embers were placed on this and supplies of charcoal. 
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Provided with long blowpipes the children blew up the fire 
from all sides, while the expert mother deftly prepared omelette 
or other viands. We produced our tea, and initiated them 
into the wonderful mystery. It was handed round for taste 
and smell, and many grimaces greeted the first drink of our 
brew, the first tea ever seen in that house. ‘The meal ready, 
our host and family sat in front, and with zither, violin and flute, 
and snatches of song, charmed our ears with quaint melody. 
In the morning we left with bouquets of lily of the valley, to 
eross the Sella Pass in a blinding snowstorm. Another recep- 
tion at a village inn was equally charming. ‘The entrance 
was dark and leading by a stair to a square landing above. 
Here we met the landlady, forewarned of our approach, with 
her two young daughters in gay local costume. She ad- 
vanced curtseying, offering a bouquet of flowers and choice 
cherries from an old family silver fruit dish, at the same time 
asking us to honour her house by becoming her guests. I 
cherished the memory of this reception for twenty-five years, 
and then returned to stay in the same inn. . But what achange! 
A motor omnibus crowded with hooded and ‘ wetter manteld’ 
Germans stood at the door. We ascended the creaky stairs 
and in vain attempted to attract the attention of Fraulein. 
On all hands were thirsty tourists, and Bier! Bier! Bier! was 
the pressing need. The old landlady had passed away, and, 
with her, much of the natural grace and charm of that last 
century courtesy. The change in the mountains is well nigh 
as great. In the interval peaks deemed inaccessible have been 
conquered, and in places wire ropes enable the inexperienced 
or obese to go where anvels might fear to tread. Alpine huts 
with separate rooms and excellent fare are found in every 
valley, and the starvation dict of former years 1s past and gone. 
In 1898 I had an excellent season in the Dolomites, and in the 
course of my wanderings revisited the Grédner Hospiz. My 
wife and I had Matthias and Franz Rungualldier of Wolkenstein 
us guides, and in their cheery company accomplished some 
sporting climbs. We had come across from the Rosengarten 
group, and in passing looked in at a mountain dairy, where the 
cowherd placed before us a repast of dried bread and milk. 
A huge chopper was used to disintegrate the crackling mass 
of bread, which, when mixed with milk, soon disappeared 
before our hungry guides. We went more slowly after this 
meal. From the Gridner Hospiz the eye ranges on either side 
along a series of rocky peaks. On the south side the great 
massiv of the Sella presents formidable walls with pinnacled 
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towers such as the Murfreid or Pisciadu breaking the solid 
formation. On the north the Tschierspitzen, commencing 
with the Réthspitzen, culminating with the Grosse Tschierspitz 
and leading on to Sass Songher, rose in serried array. Lying 
on our backs on the mossy pasture, we picked out the various 
peaks as described in Terschak’s ‘Grédener Dolomiten,’ and 
shown in the maps. But there was one, standing solitary, 
which fitted into no account, and answered to no name. This 
is the double-toothed tower adjoining the Grosse Tschierspitz 
and separated from it by an A.P. precipice. On the other side 
it seemed equally vertical, and in front it presented few chances 
of attack. ‘The height from the pastures to the top might be 
1400 feet. What peak was this? The landlord, familiar with 
the locality, said he had never heard of it being climbed, and a 
careful scrutiny of the climbers’ book left us equally in the 
dark. It was decided to attempt it next day, and the afternoon 
was spent in reconnoitring the stupendous cliff rising to the 
summit. It was one of those exhilarating mornings in the 
beginning of September when a slight touch of frost makes the 
ears tingle, and the night mists were rolling over the distant 
Langzkofel. Our peak stood up brilhant and sharp cut in the 
morning raysofthesun. We were soon at the foot. and entering 
a steep set gully with water-worn rocks, after a short rise, took 
to the steep rocks immediately leading up to the vertical cliff. 
A well-defined but narrow crack led up for 100 ft. and offered 
a possible route to a ledge on the western shoulder. After 
perhaps an hour of sporting work we stood below the crack, 
and decided that the party should separate, Franz with my 
wife for the Tschierspitz, while Matthias and I endeavoured to 
force our way to the summit. Giving Franz our boots and coats, 
and with some food and my ‘camera in the rucksack, we 
attempted to reach the crack. This terminated about 10 ft. 
above us, but was not difficult to reach. My recollection is that 
it was shallow (say 6 inches) and narrow enough to fairly fit my 
kletterschuh, but for holds one had to be content with the 
so-called fossil (2) holes referred to by Mr. Sanger Davies. 
hese admitted one finger and were perhaps 1 to 2 inches deep, 
and fairly numerous. As the angle was practically if not 
actually vertical, the absence of hitches forced Matthias to 
return. To our left a narrow traverse led round a steeply 
sloping band to the great unknown behind the corner. After 
careful trial Matthias gradually wormed himself along and 
out of sight, the rope at first well hitched having at length to be 
untied to allow of further progress. There was nothing to do 
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but watch the other party descending the rocks and ponder 
on the problem round the corner. I confess to a certain 
anxiety, for the sloping corner fell down below in a vertical 
wall and the hand-holds were conspicuous by their absence. 
After a period of perhaps twenty minutes, I heard Matthias 
shouting from above that the traverse was too risky and I 
must endeavour to ascend by the crack. The rope 120 ft. long 
reached to within 12 ft., and climbing up to it, a few minutes 
sufficed with difficulty to tie on. The ascent of the crack even 
with the help of the rope was distinctly difficult, but after 
perhaps 80 ft. it widened sufficiently to admit of the knee 
and later of half of the body being wedged in it to give support. 
Rejoining Matthias above, sufficient rest was taken to recover 
breath, and discuss the remainder of the route. The wall 
facing the Tschierspitz seemed impossible, and we were limited 
to an edge and some chimneys if progress was to be made. 
Naturally many of the details have faded after the lapse of 
time, but I have a vivid recollection of the chief difficulty. A 
corner had to be turned to the right into a narrow bottomless 
chimney. The rock at the corner here was smooth and fairly 
steep, so that the last words of Matthias, ‘Must not slip,’ were 
quite to the point. It was absolutely hitchless, and even the 
friction grip barely sufficed to keep me ‘in situ.’ Matthias 
disappeared round the corner, and the rope slowly crept after 
him, while from the sound of heavy breathing and frequent 
expletives I knew that hard work was in store. At last a voice, 
‘Herr, you must not slip ; Iean barely hold on; come round the 
corner,’ summoned me for the great effort. Once round, I 
found the aforesaid chimney, with a yellow rough vein at the 
back, cut deep enough to allow the left arm and leg to enter. 
The rope was out at full length, and above, back downwards, 
I saw Matthias with shoulders and feet pressed against the 
outer walls of the chimney forcing his way out horizontally 
to pass beyond the overhanging block which barred exit. 
I had to climb to give rope, and Matthias, now at the edge of the 
block, seized it with both hands, and releasing feet and shoulders 
hung for a second over the horrid gulf, then quickly raised 
himself on the block. It was many minutes before he had 
breath to speak, and my own ascent of the yellow chimney and 
block remains in the memory as the most supreme effort in my 
experience. Above the block was a small ledge where a much 
needed rest was taken, and a succession of further difficult 
chimneys led to the top. We estimated that at least 800 ft. 
of hitchless difficulty were met with at this stage. Once on 
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the top we looked for the cairn which crowns all trodden peaks 
and generally contains the cards of former climbers. But 
though we searched both tops no sign of human visitation 
could be found, and a series of hurrahs relieved our feelings. 
Meanwhile my wife with Franz had reached the top of the 
Tschierspitz, and descending on our side told us of a band on 
the northern side which nught probably afford a means of 
descent. As we had no relish to return by our line of ascent, 
we without much difticulty reached various ledges on the north 
side, wnd in due course the Grédner Hospiz. From recent 
information I learn that the peak has since been climbed at 
least twice, and that the chief difficulty, the yellow chimney, 
has been avoided. Another climb which impressed me greatly 
was in the Zillerthal Alps. The late Dr. Joseph Collier, dis- 
tinguished Lake cragsman, wrote me in the summer of 1899: 
‘If you goto the Berliner Hut vou must climb the Moérchner- 
schneid. You will tind something worthy of your mettle.’ 
Under the full conviction that he had already climbed it, and 
being at the Berliner Hut, I decided to make the attempt. 
I had brought Matthias with me, and had in addition a local 
guide. On broaching the subject my local guide and all the 
guides at the Hut scouted the idea that anyone would or 
could ascend the formidable rock face to the ridge. They were 
incredulous that Collier had climbed it, and indeed his entry 
in the book did not mention it. Moreover, they were deter- 
mined not to allow Matthias, a foreign guide, to make the 
attempt. The night before our projected climb his ice axe, 
rope, cap and coat were stolen, as well as his boots, but fortu- 
nately my stores were sufficient to furnish all these save the 
ice axe, which was unnecessary. The Morchnerschneid 18 a 
ridge of granite connected on the north-western end to the 
Kleiner Moérchner, 10,600 ft., and falling at the eastern end 
to the Morchnerschneid-scharte between it and the Grosse 
Morehner. Although rising from the Moérchen elacier it is 
essentially a rock climb, and the ridge itself is about half a mile 
long. My first attempt was from the col between the Schneid 
and the Grosse Morchner. ‘The latter I ascended mn order to 
estimate the best line of attack and to take photographs. 
An early start being made, the complicated rock face was 
gradually ascended till we were about 100 ft. from the top. 
Here the rock somewhat overhung. Matthias was leading, 
the local guide well hitched and myself lower also well hitched. 
Looking up I saw a mass of rock on which Matthias laid his 
hand slide on to his right leg, and swing him round. Fortu- 
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nately his left hand and foothold held firm, and the immense 
mass of rock now falling missed him, and showering over us & 
thundering torrent dashed far down into the valley. Neither 
of us was touched, but Matthias’ foot and leg were badly 
bruised, and he could not descend. We climbed up to him and 
earefully lowering him from point to point reached the Pass in 
the afternoon. With fomentation, bandages and rubbing he 
was soon able to walk, and in a few days was again fit for the 
attack. Our defeat and accident were received with jubilation 
in the guides’ circle. We were now joined by Jas. A. Parker, of 
the Alpine Club, and his guide, and this time decided to make 
the attempt in thecentre of the western face, where a steep ice 
or snow couloir gave a certain route for two-thirds of the way. 
In this way we would miss the tower on the eastern portion, and 
endeavour to reach the Kleiner Morchner along the ridge. 
I am indebted to Mr. Parker for his impression of this interesting 
climb. In a letter written to a friend on his return home, 
he says: * The Kleine was however to be a serious day, and 
we had breakfast at 4.30, and were off by 5. A most lovely 
morning, with but little showing but the thin crescent of the 
moon and the pale snow peaks. We were a long way up before 
the first rosv light lit up the highest snows. These sunrise 
effects were I think the finest things we saw. We reached the 
snow about 6, and the scene of our operations about 7. The 
plan was this. The Kleiner Morchner is at the north end of 
a very sharp grat about half a mile long. The slope of the east 
side is O.H. (overhanging), the slope on the west side is A.P. 
(absolutely perpendicular) in most places, and A.A.P. (almost 
A.P.) everywhere else. At the south end of the ridge is another 
peak, the Morchner Schneidspitz, of the same height as the 
Kleiner Morchner. Midway between the two peaks there are 
two gullics on the W. face about 200 ft. apart. The height of 
the face here will be about 700 ft. The. gully is rock through- 
out, and while looking as if 1t might go at the top is manifestly 
hopeless at the bottom. The N. gully 1s filled with very steep 
snow for about half its height, above which it seemed hopeless. 
The plan therefore—Clark’s plan, I should say, as he designed 
the climb—was to climb up the snow of the N. gully and then 
traverse out across the face into the 8. gully, thence up to the 
ridge. We... found everything hard frozen. The traverse 
was partly across snow and then rock, with a stiff climb up a 
corner of about 20 ft. The top of the 8. gully gave Matthias 
some trouble, and the Herren followed with not more than 
moral support.’ 
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The ridge proved to be beset with numerous pinnacles with 
the steep sides looking to us, and at one placea descent of 
about 100 ft. was made on the W. face. To show the vertical 
character of the O.H. face, a stone gently thrown off on the 
K. side fell eight seconds before touching anything. 

One thing I remember was the extraordinary sharpness of 
the ridee. It was of splintered but unweathered granite, and I 
remember traversing one portion hand over hand, the gloves 
being doubled in the hand to prevent cutting. After reaching 
the ridge, we took about three hours before we met with our 
last. difficulty at the last depression in the ridge, where it finally 
merges into the Kleiner Morchner. Here a very slightly 
bulging tower about 50 ft. high blocks the way. On either 
hand, as ean be seen from the illustration, the rocks are im- 
possible. Matthias endeavoured to surmount the obstacle, 
and would no doubt and in spite of being partly disabled by his 
previous accident have succeeded, had not temptation come 
in the form of a rope from above. Mrs. Clark and Mr. F. C. 
Squance of this club had ascended the Kleiner Mérehner by the 
ordinary way, and their guides had strolled along to see how 
we fared. Finding Matthias in difliculties, they lowered a rope 
and he tied on for safety, accomplishing the climb without 
assistance. 

On my return home I wrote Collier, telling him of my experi- 
ences, and asking for details as to how he had made the ascent. 
His reply was: ‘I never managed to make the ascent, and I 
suggested it to you, not imagining that you would ever succeed.’ 
I was therefore under the impression that the Sehneid had never 
been climbed or traversed, but I now tind that the Mérchner- 
schneidspitz was climbed by Aug. Wagner and Hans Stabeler on 
August 25, 1892, while Leon Treptow and Georg Mederwieser 
traversed the whole ridge from the Morchnerschneid-scharte 
to the Kleiner Mérchner on July 21, 1895. It was on this 
expedition that we learned the value of cheese and Jam as a 
satisfying mountain dict. By some mistake the cheese and 
jam for two parties were taken by us while the bread for the 
same number was left behind. The general opinion was that 
cheese and jam without bread were preferable to bread without 
cheese and jam. 
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THE DisGrazIA BY THE N. Face. 


By HAROLD RAEBURN. 


NROM several of the Engadme summits on the Swiss frontier, 
I the beautiful Itahan peak of the Monte della Disgrazia 
presents a splendid appearance. 

lt turns to the spectator its icy N. face. Down this streams, 
into the head of the Val Sissone, the great, much-crevassed 
Disgrazia glacier. 

Some years ago I was greatly impressed by a photograph 
of this N. face. This was taken by a friend, Mr. A. W. Russell, 
from the Monte del Forno. It is here reproduced and shows 
the mountain in a normal June. In August 1910 there was, 
if anything, more ice. | 

The climbing history and topography of the mountain have 
been recently so fully dealt with in the ALpine Journa. that 
there is no need for me to refer to it. I should like here, how- 
ever, to express our indebtedness to Dr. Wilson’s admirable 
paper on the ‘ Bregaylia,’* and to the map issued with it. 
Also to the ‘ Climbers’ Guides’ of Major E. L. Strutt, issued in 
1910., Dr. Wilson’s second paper on the district, ‘ The 
Disgrazia,’ | and the beautifully executed map accompanying 
it, we, of course, had no opportunity of seeing until our return. 

My fnend Mr. W. N. Ling and I had long wished to visit 
the Engadine. Dr. Wilson’s paper on the Bregaglia increased 
our desire to see something of that region of the Alps. We 
resolved, in 1910, to devote part at least of our time to a 
visit to the district. 

In considering ways of approach we came to the conclusion 
that the approach from the §., to use Mr. Freshfield’s phrase, 
from ‘ Behind the Bernina,’ would be the most interesting. 
Our scheme was roughly over the Disgrazia and through the 
Bregaglia to the Engadine headwaters at the Maloja. 

On August 3, 1910, blown from the Lysjoch by blinding snow 
blizzards, we descended to Zermatt, dripping and defeated 
in an effort to reach the Italian lakes via the peaks of the 
Lyskamm. Next morning, leaving the Visp Valley shrouded 


* A.J. vol. xxiv. p. 381. 

f I. The Range W. of the Mure'to Pass. Wl. The Range between 
the Mur:tto and the Bernina Pass. 

} A. J. vol. xxv. p. 232. 
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in mist and rain, new snow lying as low as Riffelalp, we burrowed 
{as we could not soar hke the unfortunate aviator, Chavez, who 
crossed the pass a few weeks later) through the Simplon and 
found sun and warmth on Lago Magsiore. The following evening 
we caught the diligence up the picturesque Val Malenco from 
Sondrio in the Val Tellina. At Chiesa, a quaint old village, 
we put up at the purely Italian Albergo Bernina and were well 
content. Even in this place, remote from the railway as it is, 
the latest phases of invention and industry have penetrated. 
After dinner our host, with great pride, treated us to a musical 
selection played by an electric piano. I also learned that the 
extensive mining operations carried on close at hand were 
for the purpose of obtaining tungsten (?) ore. From this metal 
is made the filament emploved in the newest form of electric 
light. 

We had a quict off day here. One in struck by the great 
numbers of Douaniers all about. In fact one half of the 
population appear to be preventive officers, a proportion of 
the other half are probably smugglers when they get the 
chance. Huge dogs also abounded. These are quiet, pleasant, 
gentlemanly fellows to speak to. I have no doubt, however, 
but that they could make good use of their weight and teeth 
should their master, the Impiegato, be attacked. At one 
Dogana we passed there was an unfortunate chained specimen 
of Bubo Marimus, ‘le grand Duc’ of the French Alps, or 
Eagle Owl. ‘These birds are now rare in many parts of the 
Alps. There are tine views to be obtained from Chiesa, but 
these are mostly down the beautiful well-wooded Val Malenco 
to the Bergamesque peaks on the other side of the Val 
‘Tellina. The Disgrazia itself, though not far off, directly W., 
is completely hidden by low intervening peaks and ridges. 

Our first design with regard to the Disgrazia was to traverse 
the whole of the backbone from 8.K. to N.W. from the ruined 
Capanna Corno Rossa to the Mello Pass on the N. side of the 
Pizzo Piode. This route had, however, been already done, 
though not at one time.* No one to our knowledge had 
attacked the N. face direct from the Disvrazia glacier.f It 
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ft See A. J. vol. xi. p. 245. Mr. Pilkineton’s fascinating paper 
on his partv’s Ascent of the Disgrazia by a New Way and without 
Guides. This was by the N.E. or Ventina Glacier and Ridge and 
N.E. face. 
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looked formidable on the photograph, but was worth close 
examination. We resolved to go and see. 

‘To consider ways and means. The excellent road up the Val 
Malenco—unlike those in the Engadine, free to motors—stops 
shortly above Chiesa, but a good track leads up to Chiareggio, 
a douane station. Above this, at the Forbicina Chalets, the 
valley forks. The meght-hand route is that of the Muretto 
Pass, the left valley, the Val Sissone, 1s soon closed by circling 
peaks and glaciers, of which the Disgrazia, flowing N. from 
that peak, is the most important. 

In view of the possibly difficult and long nature of the pro- 
poxed expedition, we resolved to camp out as high as con- 
venient in the Val Sissone. Thus we should have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the proposed route for the morning. We 
should also materially reduce the distance and obstacles to be 
stumbled over by lantern light before gaining the glacier. 

As we also intended, after traversing the Disgrazia, to climb 
through the passes and over the peaks of the Bregaglia to Maloja, 
it was evident the provision loads would be heavy. ‘Three days’ 
supplies at least would be necessary. As it turned out we 
cut this rather fine. To ease next day’s work as far as possible 
we settled to engage a porter. The man, produced by the 
landlord of the hotel, proved to be one of the local guides, 
Casiniro Albareda by name. He came in the evening, 
and we proceeded as well as our very hmited supply of 
phrase-book Italian and his complete ignorance of English 
and exceedingly fragmentary German allowed, to arrange 
terms, loads and time of starting for the morrow. Our 
expedition appeared to interest the hotel guests very much ; 
these were all Itahan. We were very kindly assisted m our 
struvvles with Albarede for mutual comprehension, by an 
Italian tenor singer, who had picked up a little English on his 
visits with grand opera companies to Britain, the States, and 
the Antipodes. Albareda’s book did not show much evidence 
of his being overwhelmed with engagements. He showed us 
with much pride, however, a postcard from a German doctor 
engaging him for a whole fortnight on condition that he would 
consent to double the part of guide and porter. Curiously 
enouch we met the worthy Albareda with his Herr in the 
Marinelli Hut the following week, to our mutual pleasure. 
It was a pleasant bnght morning as we left Chiesa with our 
guide at 8.50 a.m. on August 7. Casimiro preferred the right 
bank of the stream (the guide-book says the left) by a short 
cut past some slate quarries. This track drops to a bridge 
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and crosses to the left bank higher up and is, I think, of doubt- 
ful advantage. We reached Chiareggio at 11.40, stopped for 
an hour and had lunch: bread, white, but very hard ; excellent 
butter and eggs, and red wine—passable. The valley is here 
very picturesque; well wooded with fir and larch; fine views 
up the Muretto Pass. 

After passing the Forbicina Chalets the track degenerated, 
and finally disappeared in a stony wilderness of moraine, 
scantily tufted here and there with young larches. Above 
on the left appears the wide, evidently receding snout of the 
Disgrazia Glacier, its terminal ice cliffs poised above steep 
slabs and not appearing very accessible from this point of view. 

We had only engaged Casimiro as far as the Disgrazia 
Glacier, and he now indicated that this point had been reached. 
Despite our efforts at explanation our friend had evidently 
persuaded himself that we mtended to cross the Passo di 
Mello to the Cecilia Hut. He kept earnestly pomting out the 
correct route for that pass. This route we already knew, as 
it is very clearly marked in Dr. Claude Wilson’s neat little 
map. It ascends high up on the right and swings round 
below the 8.E. peak of the Monte Sissone to the gap in the 
Sissone-Pioda ridge called the Passo di San Martino or Mello. 
To our declared intention of attempting the traverse of the 
Disgrazia by the N. face, he evidently gave no heed. A 
torrent of Italian, in which the two words impossibile and 
brutto were the only two we could catch, was all we could 
make of his opmion of that project. However, as we were 
not going over the Mello Pass just yet Albareda kindly found 
@ camping site on the moraine and collected firewood for us, 
and after wishing each other good luck and buon giorno we 
parted, the honest Casimiro evidently with no shght doubt 
of our perfect sanity. If we had remained at his camping 
place—merely at one side of a boulder and open to every wind, 
I should have been inclined to agree with him. 

After a comfortable tea we proceeded to find a more suitable 
spot for the night. 

To the left of the glacier snout steep cliffs, clad in a rich 
vegetation of grass and shrubs of blaeberry and juniper, with 
dwarf alder and a few scattered and stunted larches, stretched 
away towards a moraine and snow-clad shelf at the foot of the 
lowest spur of the Pizzo Ventina.* On the other or S. side 
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of this peak lies the Ventina Glacier, by which Messrs. Pilking- 
ton and Hulton made their approach to the upper part of the 
Ventina Ridge. Directly opposite our stopping place on the 
moraine, a deep gully, partly filled with hard snow, cleft these 
clitfs. We tried the ascent of this, but the difficulties were 
evidently serious in the upper portion ; we therefore found a 
way out to the steep bush-clad wall on our left. After climb- 
ing up a couple of hundred feet an ideal spot for a bivouac was 
discovered ; a deep grassy hollow at the foot of a great over- 
hanging rock, its summit fringed with pendent masses of 
vegetation, thick bushes on either side, and an abundant supply 
of dead larch trees for fuel. Best of all, several dwarfed and 
half-fallen living larches, whose plant twigs make the most 
comfortable and fragrant of couches. One thing only 
lacked—water, but a visit to the snow gully remedied that 
want. 

Before dark I made an expedition above our eyry and 
saw the way clear for the right lateral moraine and ice fields 
of the Disgrazia Glacier above. 

It was a lovely night with clear stars and a serene sky. Seated 
on our elastic couch, with the cheery fire of larch boughs crack- 
ling at our feet, we were loath to turn in, but at length we did so. 

Towards midnight it got rather cold and neither of us got 
any real sleep. Even though no sleep may be got, however, 
a very considerable rest is enjoyed by quietly dozing. 

At 11.40 we roused. and after making an excellent break- 
fast got under weigh by lantern light at 1.10. After a stiff 
scramble through bushes we emerged upon easier turf-covered 
old moraine leading shortly to an extensive, steeply sloping 
field of old snow between the moraine and the towering walls 
of the Pizzo Ventina. We ascended this after the moraine 
ceased, till it gradually merged in the glacier. 

This soon became pretty steep and crevasses were probable, 
so we stopped to rope up. The going was good, fine crisp 
snow, not too steep, and progress was rapid till we entered, 
while it was still dark, a more broken part of the glacier. 

Huge crevasses, overhung by steep séracs thinly covered with 
snow, loomed ahead. These gradually forced us to traverse 
to the left. I dropped the candle here, while doing some one- 
handed cutting up the wall of an ice wave, and we seized the 
excuse to call a halt until the rapidly waning night was banished 
by the faint grey light of the coming dawn. 

Things gradually gained shape as the light grew. Problems 
of the unseen as well as the unknown glacier were slowly 
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simplified. We found that our position was too advanced, 
as the French say ‘ Il faut reculer pour mieux sauter.’ 

We descended one ice wave, then along the narrow crest of 
another to the left. There, fortunately, just where it abutted 
against the steep flank of the Pizzo Ventina, a narrow flake of 
ice formed a fragile footbridga by which we escaped to the un- 
crevassed ice slope on the left. We kicked steps here in good 
snow, cutting across the polished avalanche slides when met 
with. After a slight descent, a long, easly sloping snow valley 
was entered upon, leading straight up towards the N. face of 
the Disgrazia. This was devoid of difficulty, but, covered as 
it was with a deep layer of soft snow, the going was exceedinyly 
laborious. At 6.10 we halted for a meal (not far below the 
bergschrund), on some snow-covered ice blocks evidently 
fallen from the summit cornice of the mountain. The face 
presented a splendid if somewhat forbidding appearance from 
this pomt. Direct attack upon the highest summit was 
evidently barred. Some hundreds of feet above the schrund 
a great lunette-shaped overhanging bastion of ice stretched 
across the face of the mountain. 

Immediately N. of the edgs of this some ribs and buttresses of 
rock protruded from the slope. These were, however, exceed- 
ingly steep, and moreover almost covered by sheets of ice. No 
road this way also, as there seemed to be no break in the huge 
cornice overhangmg from the N.W. ridge of the Disgrazia. 
The glacier by which we had ascended tinishes as a kind of 
sloping shelf high up on the N.W. flank of the highest peak. 
Below, on the right (N.), steep cliffs drop down to the main 
mass of the glacier between the Disgrazia and its N.W. spur, 
the Piz Pioda. Durectly above the end of this glacier shelf the 
mountain rises im a huge glistening wall of ice. Half way be- 
tween the bergschrund, which marks the junction of the shelf 
with the wall, and the top of the ridge, a broken mass of couloir- 
seamed rocks extend upwards to the summit. <A little island 
of rock a few hundred feet above the bergschrund is the only 
break in the smooth white expanse of the lower half of this 
wall. Away on the right (N.) a moulded edge of snow, or ice, 
runs far up the face of the mountain. Heavy cornices, however, 
hung over in that direction. 

Our plan of campaign was quickly formed. We had observed 
that the upper rocks formed a kind of incipient minor top on 
the N.W. ridge of the Disgrazia and that there was no cornice 
at the place where the steep rocks reached the summit. The 
idea therefore was to cut or, we hoped, kick steps up the snow 
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on the ice wall to the rocks and climb them to the ridge. If — 
we had known just how much of this we were going to have 
it is possible no attack would have been made after all. It 
was a cold but fine mornmg; no signs of recent falls were 
visible. The distant views of the great Bernina peaks were 
charming, the immediate surroundings at once impressive and 
inspiring. We packed up, re-roped, and proceeded to attack 
the Bergschrund (6.45); a crossing place was soon found. 
The slope was at first of excessive steepness, 62° measured by 
clinometer. This angle, of course, only persisted for a short 
distance, soon falling to 52°. The general angles throughout 
this slope to the upper rocks varied from 51 to 55. (This angle 
is that usually called 60-70 by parties not using a clinometer.) 
As we had expected the ice was here covered with snow. This 
was in excellent condition, but, as usual on slopes of such steep- 
ness, disquietingly thin. With the sun on it for a few hours it 
would become exceedingly unsafe. However, we hoped before 
that to be far up the rocks overhead. Progress was steady if 
laborious, and we soon reached the little rock island visible in 
the plate facing p. 691. The rocks were good though steep, 
and their ascent formed a pleasant change to the hard labour 
of the scraping and kicking. From their summit a short sharp 
arete of snow led back to the ice slopes again. As we gradually 
neared the rocks for which we were making, the snow got 
thinner and thinner. It became necessary to hunt for * leads ’ up 
strips of thicker snow and to cut across the intervening ice 
streaks. The nearer the rocks were approached the less inviting 
they looked ; they were in fact actually overhangmg m many 
places ; where this was not the case, they were excessively 
lubricated with ice. It is a reproach sometimes levelled 
against the more modern mountaineer that he betrays an 
excessive fondness for rock climbing as opposed to ice slopes 
and snow. I venture to thnk that even the strongest partisan 
of the crag, if faced with the alternative of getting up those 
Disgrazia rocks in the condition we found them or tackling 
the treadmill of the icesteps, would have preferred the latter. 
Our party, in anv case, kept on the ice slope, and progress 
became very laborious. Perhaps by cutting across to the 
snow edge, visible on the right, the work might have been found 
easier. We dreaded the overhanging cornice in that direction, 
however, and were moreover buoyed up by the hope, always 
disappointed, of effecting an access to the rocks and finding 
them in a more possible state. Occasionally a good lift was 
obtained up the long mbbon of snow piled upon the upper 
3.4 2 
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sides of various small rocks jutting out of the ice on the 
face. - 

Hours of strenuous toil passed. The bergschrund by now 
had sunk far out of sight; the great cornice on our right 
loomed close over head. It became necessary to make a 
way on to these slabby iced rocks on the left. 

By now, about 1 p.m., the weather had changed for the 
worse, the sun had disappeared, an icy wind swept by in gusts, 
bringing at first flurries of snow-dust. Soon this became 
mixed with new-born flakes from the mist cloud now clinging to 
the ridge of the Disgrazia. We must make an effort to gain 
those rocks. The climbing was very difficult ; three times we 
were defeated and tried other routes. At last, after an in- 
effectual effort to get up an overhanging chimney, baffled by 
the bulging ice at the exit, a neat traverse was discovered 
to the left. This led at once mto rocks of quite a different 
character ; though excessively steep, they were well broken up 
with cracks and chimneys, good holds and not excessively 
iced. We soon passed the chimneys and at last found ourselves 
on the summit ridge of the Disgrazia. 

The time was 8 p.m., we had taken 8} hrs. from below the 
schrund. Not more than 20 mins. had been spent in rest and 
refreshment. After a hurried meal in a rocky nook (8.10) we 
followed the heavily corniced ridge to the Cima Syber Gysi. 
Here we came upon the footmarks of a party who had ascended 
by the 8.W. route a day or so before. Five minutes after 
passing the remains of the stone shelter on the Cima we gained 
the top of the actual peak 38.35. 

It was cold, thick mist and snowing pretty heavily. so there 
was no temptation to linger. We followed the footsteps in the 
snow down the ordinary route to the Preda Rossa Glacier. The 
snow stopped, and partial and very charming views were 
obtained through clearings in the thin misty veil ; lower the mist 
again came down. Thanks to Dr. Wilson’s map, our compass, 
and an occasional footprint in snow on the moraine, we hit 
the Capanna Cecilia all right at 5.50 p.m. 

The system adopted by the Italian Alpine Club in this 
district is that the huts are all locked—necessary on account 
of their being situated close to the Swiss frontier and many 
smugglers about. We had carried with us the huge gun- 
metal key, lent us by our host at Chiesa. 

I had read in one of the foreign journals the sad experience 
of an unfortunate climber who, arriving late at one of these 
huts, found that the key would not work. Breaking in is out 
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of the question ; it would require an expert burglar with the 
requisite tools to effect an entrance. 

On our inserting the key the lock proved very stiff and our 
hearts sank; after some coaxing, however, the double lock 
yielded and we got in. 

The Cecilia is a stone hut, therefore damp. Though there 
was a supply of wood we were saved the expense of using this 
as it refused to burn. The sleeping place is very comfortable, 
however, arranged like the cabin of a ship, and after a light 
meal we dropped off mto dreamless slumber. 

The next two days were occupied in getting from the Cecilia 
to the Zocca Hut and Vicosoprano to Maloja. The weather was 
bad, mist and heavy rain below; much new snow on the 
rocks. 

We had regretfully to pass by all the first-rate climbing 
there is in this region and make our way, not without adven- 
tures, to Vicosoprano. We went via the Remoluzza Pass, an 
unmapped pass, and the Zocca Col. 

We were much impressed by the rocky peaks of the Bregaghia 
and their great slabs and the splendid scenery of the Albigna 
gorge and waterfall. It is an ideal region for the rock climber 
if, as Dr. Wilson says, the provisioning of the huts can be 
arranged for. 


Two NorweEaian CouLoIRs. 


By RAYMOND BICKNELL. 


HE peaks and passes of the Horungertinder, viewed from 
the heights upon the opposite side of the gorge of the 
Utla, present a remarkable spectacle. The main central 
ridge, running east to west from Gjertvastind to Austabottind, 
can be seen from end to end and every peak upon it stands out 
distinct from its neighbours. The eye of the traveller, be he 
mountaineer or not, is immediately arrested by the culminating 
glory of the view, the black rock tower of Store Skagastélstind. 
But when the thoughtful mountaineer allows his eye to wander 
farther to left and right he may see other things, less obvious 
but no less interesting. Considering their altitude, he will see 
that the mountain faces opposite to him are extraordinarily 
free from snow. These peaks of the main ridge do not present 
their vulnerable sides to the south. It is true that the western 
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half of the chain is cut by several deep passes, but the eastern 
peaks are set upon an almost unbroken face of rock, which 
rises straight from the glaciers at their feet. Consequently a 
perpendicular white stripe, which cuts right through the black 
monotony, though small in comparison to its surroundings, is 
@ conspicuous object to the imitiated searcher after climbs. 
To him it will be clear that here is no ordinary couloir, for the 
face which it cuts 1s more than 2000 ft. high and the absence of 
snow and ice upon both sides of its straight and narrow course 
is evidence of an interesting steepness. 

I saw it first from the forest above the Vettifos and made an 
inward vow to climb it. A day later we examined it from 
the top of Falketind and learned that its source was the gap 
between Styggedalstind and Gjertvastind and that it fell in 
one unbroken line of ice to the Maradalsbre. Then followed 
research amongst the pages of Norsk mountaineering history 
and the minds of the natives. It had first been climbed seven 
years before by the Dane, Carl Hall, an early and able explorer 
of the range, who had used the gap at its head as a pass across 
the main cham. A year later the Norwegians, Thorgeir 
Sulheim and Anders Eide, with an English lady, Miss Green, 
had repeated the ascent and from the gap had followed the 
ridge to the top of Styggedalstind. No one had been there 
since and no local guide could be found who was not emphatic 
in his declaration that he did not mean to go there. Sulheim 
was sought and poured copious cold water on the idea. Hall’s 
account of the first ascent was studied and was not encouraging. 
He had written: ‘* Here 1s the highest and steepest continuous 
ice slope which the author remembers to have seen in Norway. 
. . - It is, moreover, one of its peculiarities that the rock walls 
of Styggedalstind and Gjertvastind to left and right respectively 
appeared to us during the whole ascent to be so absolutely in- 
accessible that there was scarcely a single place where it would 
have been possible to set foot upon them.’ * This was the final 
blow to the enthusiasm of youth, the art of step-cutting being 
as yet unmastered. The couloir was left unvisited but not 
forgotten. 

Fifteen years later I was back at Skogadalsbéen with P. Keith 
Murray and Peder Bjerk, of Fortunsdal, remdeer hunter, 
carpenter, house painter, porter and guide. Anyone who 
attempted to climb in western Norway in the August of 1909 
will understand to what extreme limits mountain weather 
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can go. For a week we had lived in a torrent of rain, hail and 
snow, under or in a low canopy of cloud driven before a series 
of south-westerly gales. Austabottind, its upper rocks thickly 
covered with feather-formed ice, had been climbed though 
hardly seen. Previous knowledge of some of the easier passes 
near Turtegr6é had enabled us to find our way across them, but 
we had done no more serious climbing. ‘The hope of better 
weather had become faint and the move to Skogadalsbéen had 
been made without waiting for it. 

The couloir was the primary object of this move. From 
Inquiry and reading we knew that during the intervening years 
many had become aware of its existence, that a few had 
examined it from above, but that no one had followed in the 
steps of the early explorers. The place had been untouched 
for 21 years. Surveyors had been at work in the district and 
their levels had proved that Hall was substantially correct 
when he estimated its height at 2000 ft. At Turtegrd the 
guides, who had seen it from the peaks upon the other side of 
the Maradalsbre, declared that there were few years when there 
could be any chance of getting to the top ; the rocks at the side 
were unapproachable and the space between usually filled 
with hard ice. It was obvious that steps could not be cut up 
2000 ft. of hard and steep ice within the hmits of an ordinary 
day, but we had comforted ourselves with the reflection that 
a rock face, viewed from a point exactly opposite to it, frequently 
looks impossible where it is in fact easy. Moreover, instances 
could be recalled where the first climbers of a couloir, absorbed 
in the stern strugele with the ice immediately in front of them, 
had failed to notice high roads upon the rocks at their side. 
The more serious questions of falling stones and avalanches 
were not forgotten. The guides spoke of stones. At one time, 
faithful to the almost unbroken tradition amongst English 
climbers in Norway during the last thirty years, I had con- 
sulted the ever courteous and helpful Slingsby on the 
subject. He knew the place well, had indeed looked into it 
both from above and below and thought it somewhat suggestive 
of avalanches. On the other hand there was no direct evidence 
as to these things having been seen. The best place at which 
to investigate the stone question was the flat glacier at the foot 
of the couloir, and we had determined that so far at least we 
would go. 

On the morning after our arrival we had climbed Gjertvastind, 
the most easterly peak of the chain. This day there had been 
fitful intervals of clearness and sunshine and we had been able 
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to examine the details of the slopes around us. Not knowmg 
that we had collected knowledge which was soon to save us 
from a night upon the mountains, we had come home that 
evening feeling that we should have been better occupied 
upon & less easy climb. Then the weather had relapsed and a 
day had been spent in an effort to find interest in swollen water- 
falls reached through dripping woods. That might, in the 
desperation known to those who have seen half a climbing 
holiday wiped out by rain, we had decided that, come what 
might, we would at least look at our couloir on the morrow. 
Hence it was that at 8 o’clock the next morning the three of 
us set out from the hut at Skogadalsbéen in a steady rain which 
descended from thick clouds close above our heads. For a 
few hours we had waited vainly for an improvement, and then, 
firm in our resolve, had gone out regardless of the weather. 

The upper snows of the Maradalsbre accumulate upon the 
south-eastern slopes of Centraltind, so named as being the 
peak upon the main chain where two of the most important 
subsidiary ridges come in at right angles from north and south. 
One of these ridges runs down in a southerly direction and then, 
sweeping round to the south-east, forins the right bank of the 
glacier and forces the ice into an easterly course with its left 
side close under the southern faces of Styggedalstmd and 
Gjertvastind, the last two peaks of the main ridge. It was 
with this southern face above the left bank that we were now 
concerned. 

Upon arriving at the glacier we found that thick clouds were 
lying close upon its surface and hiding the cliffs at each side 
from view. There was some difference of opinion as to the 
position of the gap between the two peaks and the couloir 
coming down from it, in relation to the glacier below. Howard 
Priestman’s excellent map, though it is on the whole of immense 
value to anyone climbing in the range, did not give us much 
help here. None of the party had ever been on the glacier 
before and it was not surprismg that we failed to identify the 
narrow entrance to the couloir and walked far beyond it. At 
12 o’clock we were stopped by an immense crevasse which 
ran into the mist to left and right as far as we could see. We 
were probably close under Centraltind, but it was impossible to 
obtain a glimpse of the mountain walls which we knew to be 
around us. Then followed a long and cold wait upon the snow 
in the hope that the clouds might lift. At 1 o’clock there was 
still nothing to be seen, so we turned our faces sadly towards 
Skogadalsb6en and began to grope our way down the glacier. 
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Half an hour later there is a sudden break in the clouds 
and we catch sight of a long white stripe running up to the 
left. Is it the couloir? We can certainly see that the ice 
reaches up into the clouds for three or four hundred feet, but 
who can tell what is higher up? Even if it is the right place 
we have little hope of getting to the top, for 1.80 is not the best 
time at which to start such a climb. At any rate we must go 
and have a look rather than go back without doing anything. 
The beginning is not too promising. We try to get on to the 
rocks to the west of the couloir but find smooth slabs upon 
which the leader can get no hold. There is nothing for it but 
to make a start on the ice. This entrance 1s certainly exposed 
to any stones which may come down, but it is soon past and 
the ice becomes wider. The rocks to our left look by no means 
inaccessible and in a few minutes we are on them and climb 
up several hundred feet without difficulty. Then they suddenly 
become steeper and the only way to advance is on the ice. 
We stop a moment to discuss the situation. ‘Is it worth 
going on?’ The clouds are as thick as ever but the rain has 
stopped and anyhow we can go a bit farther and yet get back 
without difficulty. Out on to the ice agam, which is harder 
and steeper now, but this time we keep close under the wall 
to our left and are able to save some step-cutting by working 
up in the crack between ice and rocks. There is no doubt 
that the centre of the ice is a place to be avoided, for though 
we see no falling stones they must come down at times. Soon 
there is an opportunity of getting on to the rocks again and 
we do so without delay. Here we find climbing which needs 
care but offers no great difficulty, and we gain height steadily. 
It begins to look as 1f we were in the right couloir, for an un- 
broken line of ice still rises into the clouds and to our right we 
can see a smooth, perpendicular black wall, which must be 
the great clitf on the 8.W. side of Gjertvastind. Perhaps we 
shall get to the top after all. Once more on! to the ice but 
back on to the rocks again after half ,an hour’s cutting. 
Doubt vanishes as we begin to*see the outline of the gap 
above us dimly showing through the clouds. The gully 
begins to open out to the left; we climb up over easy 
ground, and 384 hrs. after leaving the glacier we are upon the 
main ridge looking down upon a sea of cloud which we know 
must be floating over Gjertvasbre. There is not much time 
to spare, but the ridge to our left looks easy, and we make a 
dash for the top of the peak which cannot be far away. 

While the excitement of the ascent had lasted, the question 
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of how to get down had not received much attention. By the 
side of the cain upon the top of Styggedalstind at 6 o’clock 
in the evening, in bad weather towards the end of August, 
it began to be obtrusive. The prospect of darkness in the 
couloir or even amongst the crevasses of Maradalsbre was not 
attractive. Below us to the north lay the flat surface of Gjert- 
vasbre, but we knew that it could only be reached through a 
maze of steep and broken névé, not too easy to cross in clear 
daylight. Someone suggested Gjertvastind. We had all 
climbed it by its eastern slopes two days before. Now if we 
could get to the top before dark there was still some chance 
of a night in bed, and five minutes after we had reached 
the cairn we were hurrying back along the ridge to make 
the attempt. Success seemed by no means certain when the 
limited time at our disposal was considered. Gyjertvastind 
rises from the gap in a perpendicular cliff, the word perpendi- 
cular being here used in its unusual but literal sense. Slingsby 
has recorded that at one part of this cliffa stone dropped from 
the top falls through the air for 94 secs. before striking the ice 
below.* Immediately above the gap it is not so high but it 
is no less steep, and there could be no thought of climbing it. 
To our left it terminated in the northern face of the mountain ; 
cliff and face joming in 4 precipitous north-western ridge. The 
lower part of this ridge looked impossible and we therefore 
skirted round its base on to the northern face. One of the 
first party which climbed this face has described it as ‘a solid 
and almost perpendicular wall of hard ice.’ t A member of 
the second party was contented with— the slope is extra- 
ordinarily steep (angle about 60°) and consists of clean hard 
ice. {| We found the ice both solid and hard but an un- 
emotional clinometer would only record 52°. 

A hard ice-slope at 52° is amusing at times. As a way home 
when one is late for dinner it is mconvenient, and after we had 
spent an hour on this one we were forced to the conclusion 
that, if we did not soon get on to the rocks to our right and so 
up on to the ridge, we should be out for the night. The first 
of the parties, whose words have alreadv been quoted, had 
recorded that this ridge was ‘ too steep to go,’ and both parties 
had taken 4 hrs. to get down the ice to the gap. We had 
not so much time to spare and we remembered that, two days 
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before, when we had looked down upon the ridge from the top, 
we had thought that there would be some chance of climbing 
it. Consequently we had now kept close under the rocks in 
the hope of seeing the desired weak spot, but so far we had 
found their appearance distinctly unpromising. Now, however, 
they were divided by a narrow s'juare chimney, cutting deeply 
into the face as it rose and filled at the back with ice. It was 
one of those abominable places where it 1s possible neither to 
swing an axe nor to advance an inch without using one. Still, 
though its walls could not be climbed, the left arm could obtain 
some balance from one of them while the right arm dealt with 
the ice. The chimney ran right up to the edge of the western 
cliff and ended at an overhanging rock platform, pierced by a 
remarkable hole through which it was possible to look straight 
down into the great couloir upon the opposite side of the ridge. 
If we could now climb the rest of the ridge our troubles were 
at anend. It rose in a series of slabs, excessively smooth and 
steep, but’ frequently broken by good horizontal ledges on 
which there was plenty of room to stand firmly. In such a 
place, where time is the enemy, the rope becomes the best of 
friends. It is folly to disdain its help merely because it is 
well within one’s powers to do without it. The man who will 
learn to clinb a slab with true abandon, trusting to a well-held 
rope and wasting no time in seeking for holds which do not 
meet him on his way, will again and again arrive at the top 
in a fraction of the time which has been required by even the 
most skilful leader. Nor need a leader disdain a safely given and 
helpful shove merely because he knows that by looking for a 
better place he can reach his goal unaided but five minutes 
later. 

It was only by a free acceptance of these principles that our 
n«rrow victory was won, for at 8 o'clock, as we crossed the 
top of our second peak, the light was fast failing. Guided by our 
two-days-old footprints, which were still just visible, we hurried 
down the easy snow slopes upon the other side and in half an 
hour were able to take off the rope. Once we strayed on to 
the head of the little glacier which runs down in the direction 
of the Maradalsbre, but here the compass soon righted us. 
Before 10 o'clock we were glissading down the last snow into 
Gruridal and just as it was becoming inconveniently dark we 
had reached the track and were within an hour’s walk of the 
hut. 

Though the expedition described above was, on the whole, 
easier than had been expected, it brought about another which 
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was the reverse. During the day it was discovered that the 
giant couloir was not alone in its glory. On the opposite side 
of the glacier was just such another, not more than half its 
height, it is true, but evidently steeper and bounded by walls 
which gave little promise of extensive wanderings from the 
ice. 
It has already been mentioned that the right bank of the 
Maradalsbre is formed by a ridge running down from Central- 
tind. This ridge, which is exceedingly narrow and jagged, 
rises again half-way down the glacier and forins the two peaks 
of the Maradalstind, colloquially known as Manden og Kjer- 
ringen—the man and his old woman. Upon the Maradalsbra 
side they fall in sheer precipices to the ice and between them 
is @ deep gap in the shape of an attenuated V. It was here 
that we found the second couloir, rising hke its larger com- 
panion direct from glacier to gap. It had been seen early in 
the day, and at one time, when we had been unable to find 
that which we sought, there had been talk of trying to climb 
it. Records were subsequently searched for mformation. The 
gap between the two peaks can be reached without much 
difficulty from Midtmaradal upon the other side. One party, 
who had found themselves there at 6 o’clock in the evening, 
recorded that they had looked down upon the Maradalsbre, 
had thought that a descent might be made, and would have 
liked to try. They would have met with a surprise had they 
done so, but discretion had prevailed. There was no doubt 
that the gap had never been reached from the north. It would 
be affectation to pretend that this was not an additional 
attraction in a district where little has been left unchmbed, and 
two years later the allurement of the couloir proved irresistible. 

The base of operations was the same as before, the month— 
August 1911. Peder Bjerk was again of the party, but Keith 
Murray had been detained in Scotland and Miss Kathleen 
Field had taken his place. The weather had been almost 
perfect for weeks and after a summer of brilliant sunshine 
there was every prospect of hard ice and much step-cutting. 
There are, however, many and almost insuperable difficulties in 
the path of those who wish to get away early from Skogadals- 
béen and it was nearly 7 o’clock before a start was finally 
made. The snout of the glacier was reached at 9.50 and after 
a second breakfast the walk up the ice began. For a glacier so 
flat, the Maradalsbre is crevassed to an extraordinary degree 
and we had been on it for more than two hours when we reached 
the foot of the couloir. 
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A glance was sufficient to show that the task in front of us 
was not going to be an easy one. Two years before there had 
been slight indications of a snow-filled bergschrund. Now it 
had become a huge chasm, the upper side of which was a 
vertical wall of ice 30 or 40 ft. higher than the lower lip. A 
hundred feet above this a second schrund looked almost as 
impassable, and above this there were traces of yet athird. For 
fully half its height the ice was black: not that mingling of 
black and grey and white which indicates intermittent patches 
of hard ice, but an uncompromising, unmitigated blackness, 
which belongs alone to clear smooth ice, reflecting the tone of 
the rock walls at its sides. The upper half appeared to be 
immensely steep, but here there was an almost unbroken 
whiteness which at least held out hope of easy step-cutting. 
We also noticed that there was no sign of a stone shoot down 
the centre and that only a few small stones were lying on the 
ice around us. 

The ascent began at 12.15. The single bridge across the 
first schrund, seen at close quarters, was instantly rejected. 
Its thickness could be reckoned in mches. A glance to right 
and left, and there was no further thought of crossing by ice or 
snow. If the rocks to the left would not go, our expedition 
was at anend. These rocks, reached over blocks of ice jammed 
at their base, were climbed by a steep slab somewhat sparsely 
supplied with outward sloping ledges wide enough for the first 
two joints of the fingers. The leader had an eighty-foot rope 
fully extended beneath him before he reached a spot where it 
was safe to turn round. The second schrund could boast of 
no bridge, thick or thin. The rocks to the left, sublimely per- 
pendicular, showed clearly that they would not be defeated 
twice in the same day. The only hope was a point to the 
extreme right where the upper wall had collapsed and partly 
choked the chasm. Here there was no great difficulty in 
getting down on to the heaped-up debris of ice and clambering 
up it to the other side, but it had been necessary to cross the 
entire width of the couloir, and this second obstacle was not 
left. behind till an hour after the start. 

The serious work of step-cutting, destined to go on for nearly 
nine hours, then began. The angle of an ice slope, viewed in 
the cold figures of print, is not very imposing. Most climbers, 
who have made a practice of carrying a pocket clinometer, will 
share the belief that many of their brothers, trusting to their 
own unaided senses, have, in all good faith, often made ex- 
aggerated estimates as to angles of inclination. Our slope 
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began at a steady 52°, before long it had changed to 55°, and 
there it remained for hours. The ever-present hope of better 
things was unfulfilled and worse was in store for us above. 
Even at 52° hard ice must be treated with the utmost caution 
and respect and our progress was necessarily slow. At 
4 o'clock we were still in the region of blackness but the white 
part of the slope was close above. It was not till this white- 
ness was reached that its origin was disclosed. ‘The ice of the 
surface was certainly soft but it was a distinct and loosely 
attached crust, perhaps an inch in thickness. No sooner was 
it touched by the axe than it began to come away in large 
flakes, its presence increasing the labour of forming a safe step 
in the hard stuff below. These flakes, which were sometimes 
a foot across, bounded down more often in the air than on the 
ice and were a constant source of danger to those below. 
Moreover, the angle no longer maintained its even 55°. The 
ice, rising far above our heads in a vile upward curve, finally 
ended in a rock wall a few feet below the gap. What the 
clinometer would have recorded upon this slope was never 
known, for the problem of reaching the top in safety crowded 
out all other thoughts. It can onlv be said that its lower 
half was distinctly steeper than 55° and that its upper half was 
distinctly steeper than its lower half. 

How long it takes to cut steps in hard ice at such an angle 
none know but those who have had to stand behind and watch. 
Tro the leader all sense of time 1s lost. He only knows that, 
though the step never reaches that ideal stage of breadth and 
smoothly inward sloping floor which his mind has so often 
pictured, it is at length good enough and the upward move- 
ment to renewed work is made. ‘This 1s his unit of time. He 
may know that he has cut fifty or sixty steps from one turning 
place to another and will have a dim idea that it has taken a 
long time. The unfortunates who are standing below may be 
painfully aware that it has taken more than an hour. 

So our work went slowly forward hour after hour, without 
a@ moment’s pause, except when the leader’s rope was extended 
and he stopped to take it in as the other two came up. Rain 
clouds hastened the approach of darkness and we found ourselves 
engaged in a giim strugvle against time. In sucha struggle the 
mind becomes concentrated upon the effort to get forward 
quickly and safely. Memory lapses and retains no connected 
whole, though incidents stand out clearly. At one point an 
incipient crevasse, running horizontally across the slope, served 
as a secure shelter for two of the party while the other cut up 
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to a hollow between the rock and the ice which promised well 
for a standing place. Lvery available inch of our 120 ft. of 
rope was required, and before the leader had reached the 
hollow, it had been necessary for Bjerk, who was third, to 
untie. ‘he time came for him to ascend and the rope was 
thrown down to him. ‘Can you reach it?’ ‘No.’ ‘ How 
much more do you want?’ ‘ About three metres.’ ‘ You 
can’t get them.’ ‘I must have them; come down a bit.’ ‘| 
can’t move an inch; come and fetch it.’ The hollow, barely 
sufficient for standing, was not adaptable to free movement ; 
time was of vital importance and the man below had often 
enough shown his ability to come safely up a few feet of steep 
ice. Hence, after more altercation and some murmurings, 
he emerged upon the open slope, cautiously ascended enough 
steps to bring his head on a level with the end of the rope, 
leaned slightly to the left and picked it up with his teeth. 

Another impression was received through the ears rather 
than through the eyes. At a similar hollow farther up it was 
necessary to throw out a large stone. It instantly bounded 
otf the surface of the ice and with a growing hum and a few 
dull thuds disappeared in gigantic curves into the gloom below. 
No one who has not heard the lke can ever have dreamed 
that a mere falling stone could produce the scream which rose 
out of the depths a moment later. It was echoed time after 
time from the cliffs at both sides of the narrow gorge, and no 
words have power to describe its noise. 

At 10 o’clock the last step had been cut and a quarter of an 
hour later, having crawled in semi-darkness up a bank of rotten 
rock, which threatened to slide down at every touch, we were 
standing in the gap. It was snowing lightly and there was a 
brisk north wind, but the battle had been won and we were in 
safety. Some hours before the idea of a downward retreat 
had been definitely abandoned. Inches were of value and the 
distance between each step had been stretched to the utmost 
limit. To the lady of the party the vertical height between 
them must have been trving in the extreme. From start to 
tinish, when her turn had come to move, she had never hesitated 
for a moment, and to her unwavering steadiness we owed our 
escape from a situation which might have become awkward as 
the light failed. 

During the whole ascent the walls to right and left had been 
eagerly scrutinised in the hope that they might afford some 
help. The hope was ill founded for they were uncompro- 
misinuly smooth and steep. The solitary weak point in their 
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defences was near the top, perhaps 100 ft. below the gap, 
perhaps 200 ft., where the wall is split by a deep vertical crack 
which probably leads to easy ground above. The place did 
not look promising and was left untried. Success would have 
saved us from much step-cutting, but failure would have given 
us a night upon the ice. In most couloirs one can count on 
some help from the crevice between the ice and walls. Not so in 
this one. At various points, which looked promising as they 
were approached from below, an inspection was made. (cca- 
sionally a useful standing place was found, but the few attempts 
which were made to use the crevice as an upward path met 
with complete failure and the open slope had once again to 
be faced. 

Half an hour was spent in working cautiously round the 
S. face of Manden above Midtmaradal searching for the least 
unsuitable ledge on which to await daylight. ‘The search was 
not successful. At eleven o’clock we remembered that no one 
had thought of eating since we had finished breakfast below 
the snout of the glacier, 18 hrs. before. An overhanging rock 
was seen and we sat down to lunch beneath it. 

The dangers of the day are over and it is time for the usual 
anecdote with regard to food. By the flickering light of a 
lantern I handed the large package of marmalade sandwiches to 
Bjerk, in the belief that it was the unsavoury cheese with which 
he is always provided. He ate them without a murmur. The 
English members of the party then resolved that the marmalade 
sandwiches be reserved for breakfast. Owing to the confusion 
of tongues the true state of affairs was not discovered till the 
morning when we found that our only remaining provisions were 
three beef lozenges ‘ particularly recommended,’ so ran the most 
appropriate inscription upon the tin, ‘ where long abstinence 
from regular meals is unavoidable.’ 

The process of awaiting daylight on a wet and windy night 
beneath a dripping slab which has at one time been regarded 
as an overhanging rock 1s too well known to need description. 
At 8.80 the weather had cleared and it was hght enough for 
us to make a move. Fifteen hours before there had been 
thought and talk of the difficult rock climb which leads from 
the gap to the top of Manden. Now it was silently postponed 
to another vear. Some time was spent in trying to get round 
to the north-eastern ridge which has been climbed at least 
twice. We soon found, however, that the smooth and _ pre- 
cipitous eastern face completely cut us off from this ndge, 
which could only have been reached by an ascent almost to 
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the top of the peak. The alternative was a descent of the 
southern face into Midtmaradal. This face is not very steep 
but consists of slabs so smooth and large that a tired and cold 
party could not afford to treat them with disrespect. An ice 
axe, dropped at the top of one of them, slid down 100 ft., and 
where an ice axe can slide a human body may do the same. 
Consequently progress was slow and the rope remained mm use 
for 24 hrs. more, by which time the bed of the valley was 
reached. In another hour we had walked down the stream to 
the point where it falls down the cliff into the Utla 1000 ft. 
below. Then followed a traverse of some miles along the 
usual Norwegian valley side, a steep and trackless slope thickly 
strewn with rough boulders concealed beneath a mass of 
immense ferns, herbaceous plants and dwarf shrubs with 
tough horizontal branches. From time to time a dense alder 
thicket. Everyone who has climbed in Norway knows what 
a trial such a place can be. Between the 25th and 28th 
hours of a day’s climbing it becomes an ‘inferno. The pace 
became slower and slower, bilberries more and more seductive, 
and it was 11 o’clock before the seter huts at Vormelid 
were reached. 
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THe New EpItTIon or Batu’s ‘ ALPINE GuIpE,’ ‘ THE CENTRAL 
Aups, Part II. 


Ir is our pleasant duty to congratulate the Rev. George Broke, 
the General Editor, and his able helpers, amongst whose names 
that of our Honorary Secretary Mr. J. J. Withers appears most 
frequently, on the publication of this long expected work. 

It follows the lines of the previous volumes on the Western 
Alps and the Central Alps Part I, and includes ‘those Alpine 
Portions of Switzerland, Italy, and Austria, which lie S. and E. 
of the Rhone and Rhine, 8S. of the Arlberg, and W. of the Adige.’ 
The best known of the districts included are the Bernina, the 
Ortler and the Adamello groups. 

As was the case in Part I of the Central Alps the maps 
are taken from the general map of Switzerland by Herr Raven- 
stein of Frankfurt on the Main on the scale of 1:250,000. 
The volume contains 432 pages, or over 100 pages more than 
Part I of the Central Alps, which ran to 326 pages. 

We do not propose to criticise the volume, but we may be 
allowed to express our staisfaction that Ball’s accounts of the 
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Bernina and the Ortler districts are now brought up to date, 
and that it will now be much easier for those who desire to 
visit the delightful Bregagla Group, for which the labours 
of Major E. L. Strutt, Dr. Claude Wilson and Signor Balabio 
have recently done so much, to arrange a programme satis- 
factorily. 

The thanks of all mountaineers are due to the Rev. George 
Broke and his fellow-helpers for their self-denying toil. 


THE PEAKS AND PASSES BETWEEN THE GRAN SERTZ 
AND THE COLLE DI LAUZON. 


By te EDITOR. 


THE peaks and passes on the great spur which runs N. from the 
Gran Paradiso are now fairly well known as far as the Gran Sertz, 
but the portion of the aforesaid great spur between the Gran Sertz 
and the Colle di Lauzon is very seldom visited and appears to be 
very little known. Moreover as will shortly be seen there is con- 
siderable confusion as to names, e.g. Punta del Tuf, which was once 
given to the highest point between the Gran Sertz and the Colle di 
Lauzon, is now attached to the point immediately to the N. of this 
highest point. It was probably due to this confusion that no 
ascent of this summit had been made up to last summer. 

Having now visited all the points on the ndge (one of them 
three times), the present writer is in a position to set the matter 
straight. 

The accompanying Map is founded on the new ‘Carta del 
Gruppo del Gran Paradiso’ published with the Bollettino of the 
C.A.I. for 1908—a beautiful piece of work for which all visitors 
to Cogne owe their grateful thanks to Signor Pio Paganini and the 
Italian Alpine Club. 


(A.) On the New Map the peaks on the ridge to the North of the 
Gran Sertz are given thus: 
1. Cima dt Leviona, 3420 m.=11,220 ft. 
(unnamed pass, 3339 m.=10,955 {t., for which the name 
Colle di Leviona is proposed). 
2. P. del Tuf, 3392 m.=11,129 ft. 
(Passo del Tuf 3260 m.=10,695 ft.) 
3. P. Inferno, 3392 m.=11,129 ft. 
These names [ adopt in this paper. 


(B.) In the Guide prepared for the 26th Congresso Alpino, 1894. 
On the illustration (Tavola i.) of the peaks and passes from the 


Cima di Leviona. 


Punta del Tuf 
Cresta del Tuf. 


C.F. Bennett, photo. Swan Electric Engraving Co., Ltd. 


THE CIMA DI LEVIONA AND PUNTA DEL TUF, 
FROM ABOVE THE HAMILET OF VALNONTEY, 
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Punte del Broglio to the Monte Ruje taken from the Cima ds Percta 
3182 m. = 10,432 ft. 

1 appears as Punta del Tut, 3420 m.=11,220 ft. 

2 appears as Punta Inferno, 3392 m.=11,129 ft. 

3 appears as Punta del Lauson, 3392 m.=11,129 ft. 


(C.) In the ‘Guida delle Alpi Occidentali’ by SS. Bobba and 
Vaccarone, vol. ii. (1896), on the illustration (opposite p. 96) from 
the same point (here, however, called Cima di Pertz) : 

1 appears as Punta del Tuf, 3416 m.=11,208 ft. 

2 appears as Punta dell’ Inferno, 3384 m.=11,102 ft. 

3 appears as Punta del Lauzon, 3392 m.=11,129 ft. 


[The ‘ Climbers’ Guide to the Mountains of Cogne,’ by George Yeld 
and W. A. B. Coolidge (1893) mentions, p. 122, No. 1 as the Punta 
del Tut, explaining that Tut is no doubt a misprint for Tuf. 

The ‘New Ball’ (Guide to the Western Alps) mentions, p. 315, 
No. 1 as the Punta del Tuf 3416 m.—11,208 ft. accessible in two 
hours by its rocky N.E. ridge. |] 

. As to recorded ascents of these peaks : 

1 was ascended (a) by Signor G. Bobba and Mr. G. Yeld with 
Francois and Sylvain Pession and Casimiro Thérisod on August 21, 
1893 (‘A.J.’ xvi. pp. 567-8), mounting by the N.E. ridge and 
descending to the S. to the gap between 1 and 2, whence the 
Lauzon gl. on the E. was gained; (b) by Mr. G. Yeld with Benjamin 
Pession on August 1909 when the party traversed the peak from 
the King’s Camp at Lauzon to Dégioz, descending by the W. ridge 
and passing over point 3262 m.= 10,702 ft.; (c) by Rev. E. A. 
Aldridge and Messrs. G. W. Lloyd and G. Yeld, with Benjamin 
Pession on August 12, 1910. On this occasion the ascent was 
made almost entirely over snow to the col, and then by the W. 
ridve. 

Of No. 2* no ascent is recorded till August 12, 1911, when Mr. 
G. Yeld, with Benjamin and Andrea Luigi Pession, ascended by the 
E. ridge and descended partly by the N. ridge and partly by the 
slopes under it to the Passo del Tuf.f 

Of No. 3 the first ascent was made by Signor P. Paganini from the 
Col de Lauzon on July 28, 1881. Mr. Yeld’s party of August 12, 
1911, traversed this point from the Passo del Tuf to the Colle di 
Lauzon. 

As to the cols between the Gran Sertz and Colle di Lauzon :—that 
between the Gran Sertz and No. 1 (the Cima di Leviona of the 
new map) was reached by Signor G. Bobba and Mr. G. Yeld’s party 
of August 21, 1893, from the summit of No. 1, and the descent of the 
rock wall to the Lauzon side was effected with some risk owing to the 

* Cf. description in Guida of 1896, p. 95. 
t No traces of a previous party were found on the summit. 
332 
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steep rocks being liable to be raked by stones. It might be called 
Colle del Gran Sertz, 3355 m. = 11,008 ft. 

~The col between 1 and 2 (its height is 3339 m. = 10,955 ft.) was 
reached by Mr. Yeld’s party of August 1910 from the E. They 
descended a little wav on the Degioz side. The name Colle di 
Leviona is suggested for it. 

The col between 2 and 3 bears the name Passo del Tu}, 3260 m.= 
10,695 ft. on the new map, a name which seems quite appropriate. 

For the great outcrop of ‘tuf’ (yellow rock) to the N. of the 
Passo del Tuf, 80 conspicuous from the Lauzon pastures. the name 
Cresta del Tuf is suggested. This Cresta has two main points 
(apparently 3315 m. = 10,876 ft. (S. point) and 3328 m.=10,918 ft. 
on Signor Paganini’s original map), and from the E. looks like a 
separate peak as it approaches its neighbours in size. 

The Col between the Cresta del Tuf and the Punta Inferno might 
be called Passo del Tuf N. As illustrating the remarkable confusion 
which prevails as to the names of these peaks I may mention that 
I bought at the village store in Cogne a postcard of the view 
looking west from the King’s Camp in which the Punta del Tuf 
appears as the Grand Sertz, 3553 m., and the Cresta del Tuf as the 
Pointe du Tuf, 3416 m. This latter point (The Cresta) makes a 
brave show. 

I will now tell briefly the story of the ascent of the Punta 
del Tuf : 

Benjamin Pession was to have joined me at Cogne with his 
cousin Andrea Luigi Pession, hereafter known as André, as porter 
on the evening of August 9, 1911, but he was detained on the Italian 
side of the Matterhorn through no fault of his own, and the twain 
did not arrive till the night of the 10th, after a forced march. I 
had intended to have gone up to the King’s Camp at Lauzon on the 
afternoon of the 10th, and to have assaulted the Punta del Tuf 
on the following day, but as Benjamin and André arrived very 
late on the 10th it was arranged that we should try to make the 
peak from Cogne the next morning. 

August 11 was a beautiful day, and as the men were not quite 
ready when I wished to start I went on by myself leaving them 
to follow, as they knew the route and our destination perfectly well. 
I had got a good way above Valnontey when Benjamin overtook 
me and explained that André was waiting because the muleteer, 
into whose care he and André had given their ‘sacs’ when coming 
up from Aosta, had not yet arrived. This was exasperating, for 
we had been late in starting, and if André did not arrive quickly 
the day would be lost. Benjamin and I then went on to the King’s 
Camp intending to wait there for André. Waiting proved rather 
tedious work, and eventually we lay down on the grass just above 
the large square level space in front of the buildings which form 
the King’sCamp. I took the trouble to count the tufts of anemones 
(now, of course, out of flower) which were close by me; counting 
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carelessly, I noted sixty-six, some of them really large tufts quite 
close hy. In the grass, too, I noticed roots of Ranunculus pyrenaeus, 
and one little group of dwarf pink, almost red, Aster alpinus. By- 
and-by I got tired of lying down, pleasant though the sunshine was, 
and went down a short distance Cognewards. Quitting the path 
and descending to the torrent, I discovered a lovely little slope of 
turf, in part decidedly damp, starred with Primula farinosa—some 
of the plants being still in exceptionally fine bloom. The vanilla- 
scented orchis Nigritella angustifolia, Parnassia palustris, Cam- 
panulas (one beautiful clump of pusilla under a rock being specially 
charming), Sazifrages, with silvery rosettes of leaves, and asters, 
pink and blue, being the chief features of this beautiful little wild 
garden, 

It was some time after noon when a boy came up from Cogne 
with provisions which the landlord of the Grivola had, with much 
forethought, sent up to us. ‘ But where is André?’ we said to the 
boy. ‘He is gone to Vieyes to look for his sac.” * To look for his 
sac ?? Then the boy unfolded to us the lamentable story of how 
below Vieves, before reaching the bridge over the Grand Elva, the 
mule, startled by some nocturnal terror, had turned round suddenly, 
and the ‘chariot’ and all its contents as well as the mule, had 
tumbled into what the boy called the ‘ canal,’ a considerable strong- 
flowing stream by the road-side. The mule escaped unhurt, but 
the ‘chariot? was wrecked. No sooner had the muleteer arrived 
at Cogne and told his mishap than André started at once to look 
for the ‘sacs.’ Tle was fortunate enough to find them in the 
‘canal.’ His own contained, among other things, his climbing 
boots, and Benjamin’s held six tins of sardines and variovs other 
provisions which I had bidden him buy at Aosta. When the boy 
had returned to Cogne, Benjamin and I discussed the situation at 
Jarge. We had hoped to sleep in the room occupied by the gardes 
de chasse at the Camp, but neither of them was at home. So we 
decided that we would pass the night with the herdsmen at the 
Grand Lauzon chalets a few minutes below the Camp on the other 
side of the torrent. Accordingly as evening drew on we betook 
ourselves thither and when it was already growing dusk André 
joined us, weary and wayworn, but voluble on the subject of the 
foolish mule, the feckless driver and the saturated sacs. He had 
done a really hard day’s work, so we retired to bed betimes. 

The chief herdsman, a good-looking da1k-featured man, was very 
hospitable. I had his bed, which proved comfortable, and Benjamin 
and André slept upon clean hay. We had bread and milk for break- 
fast, and started on our way at 4.25 a.m., when there was a bright 
moon, though we used the lantern for a short distance to make sure 
that we did not step into the artificially diverted stream that supplied 
the chalets with water, as the first bit of our way was in shadow. The 
accident to the ‘sacs’ served as a subject for much conversation 
and many harmless gibes; and whenever we passed near a stream, 
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a few inches deep, on our way down from the Colle di Lauzon, 
André was cautioned not to let his ‘ sac’ fall into the water! 

Our object was the Punta del Tuf of the New Map, 11,129 feet 
high, and, as I had pretty well convinced myself, ‘ encort vierge.’ 
We had, in fact, a little orographical problem to solve, and there 
was a pleasurable excitement about our task, as I fancy this is 
almost, if not quite, the last new peak of over 11,000 fect amongst 
the mountains of Cogne. Benjamin chose a very good course 
over the Moraines, and we ascended our peak by a patch of snow 
to the nght (N.) of its E. ridge (this we followed for about half its 
length) and then by the E. ridge itself. The climbing was not 
difficult. The 8. side of the ridge was rich in flowers —though the 
N. side was bare. We then found a flowery couloir and reached 
the summit rocks more quickly than I expected. One of the most 
noticeable features about last August was the fewness of the 
flowers one met with on the pastures, owing doubtless to the hot 
summer, but on the Punta del Tuf, above 10,000 feet—and the same 
was the case on the Valeille side of the Tour St. Andre, up which 
we made a new route two days later—we found many rare and 
beautiful plants—ranunculuses, saxifrages, gentians, cerastiums, and, 
most beautiful of all, Hritrichtum nanum m choice tufts. 

We were on the summit at 8.47—having taken 3 hours 27 min. 
actual walking from the Lauzon chalets. No traces of previous 
visitors, as I had anticipated, were to be found. 

There were a good many clouds. The Grivola looked very grim 
with only four small—two of them very small—patches of snow 
visible upon it. The Patri, our conquest of last year, pleased us 
much, especially as the N. peak had rather the advantage in appeuar- 
ance over his 8. brother. The Herbetet was magnificent. 

On the top 11,129 ft. six feet or so below the highest rock a 
cerastium and an artemisia were in flower. The Val Savaranche side 
of the mountain is a precipice. The descent to the Passo del Tuf 
was unpleasant owing to the rotten character of the 1ocks. We 
kept the N. mdge for some time, then traversed below it on the 
Lauzon side and then touched the ndge again. From the Passo del 
Tuf we went up a curious mass of yellow rock (tuf) with two heads, 
for which the name Cresta del Tuf seems suitable. As will be seen 
in two of the illustrations this mass both from the slope above 
Valnontey and from the King’s Camp wears the appearance of a 
separate peak owing both to its height and to its bulk. It does not 
seem to have been previously visited by travellers, though very 
possibly the gardes de chasse and the beaters when the King 1s 
shooting at Lauzon or Val Savaranche know the ground near it. 
There is a slight dip between the two points of the Cresta. 

From the end of the Cresta our peak had quite a look of the 
Gran Nomenon. On our way from the Cresta (the depression 
between it and the Punta Inferno I propose to call Passo del 
Tuf N.) we found several plants of Geum reptans, a fine tuft of 
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Androsace glacialis, and also Sazifraga oppositifolia, in flower. On 
the top of the Punta Inferno a crevice was full of Campanula 
cenisia showing more than a score of blossoms as fine as I have 
ever seen. 

We were much inclined to think that the Punta Inferno was not 
so high as our protégé, the Punta del Tuf—but perhaps we were too 
well pleased with our morning’s work. We were again surprised 
at the size of the Patri. We then went down to the Colle di Lauzon ; 
close to the pass, which is of the considerable height of 10,831 fect, 
we found such flowers as Geum reptans, Hutchinsia alpina, Linaria, 
Ranunculus glacialis, Chrysanthemum alpinum, and Campanula 
cenisia, 

We returned leisurely to Cogne, which was reached a few minutes 
after four in the afternoon. 

For the illustrations I have to thank my friends, Messrs. C. F. 
Bennett and W. H. Gover. The view of the Gran Sertz* is the only 
one I have seen which shows the size of that mountain. In the 
other two illustrations the size of the Cresta del Tuf is apparent. 
The view with the King’s Camp in the foreground shows the Passo 
del Tuf S. and the Passo del Tuf N. very clearly. 

The Map is founded on the excellent new map of the Italian 
Alpine Club. 


——e 


A NOTE ON THE BREGAGLIA NOMENCLATURE, AND 
ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE FERRO GROUP. 


By CLaupE WILSON. 


THE nomenclature of the Bregaglia Group has always been a source 
of vexatious trouble to those who have visited the district. In the 
old days the two names Largo and Trubinasca were among the very 
few that appeared on any map, and they were in neither case applied 
to the peaks to which they have always belonged ; and, until quite 
recently, all maps and books have abounded in confusing errors. 
Still, by degrees, the majority of the chief peaks got definite names, 
though confusion still reigned among the Ferro peaks and in certain 
other areas, Then came the new sheet of the Siegfried Map, and 
some names which a few years ago seemed to have become stereotyped 
were changed back to what had been previously regarded as obsolete 
Romansch forms—Bacone and Cantone becoming Bacun and 
Cantun. But the Siegfried Map is the Swiss authority, and accord- 
ingly, in Major Strutt’s ‘ Climber’s Guide’ (1910), these forms were 
adopted, and the Swiss rule disallowing all personal names for 
peaks and passes was respected. Unfortunately, in the new ‘Guida’ 


* To the left of the Gran Sertz the two Erbetet (or Herbetet) passes are 
well seen. 
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of the C.A.I. (published August 1911), a work abundantly illustrated 
by photographs and new maps, and which has been for some years 
in course of preparation, a nomenclature which is in many cases new, 
which ignores all Romansch forms, and which abounds in personal 
appellations has been framed. 

Tanner’s monograph, useful when it was the only guide, but now 
chiefly of interest in a historical sense, is still used by many German- 
speaking mountaineers. Strutt’s ‘Climber’s Guide’ is sure to be 
relied on by English visitors ; and the C.A.I. ‘ Guida’ will certainly 
be henceforth used by the Italian climbers who now visit the district 
In increasing numbers every year. It is clear that a uniform code 
is still on the distant horizon, for though much of the Italian nomen- 
clature is good and will receive general acceptance, the book can 
never settle finally all the names in the district, for personal naming 
has been made use of on the frontier (Colle Lurani) and, indeed, in 
territory which is altogether Swiss (Colle Allievi, in place of the 
appropriate Colle dell’ Albigna), and these names can never appear 
on any issue of the Siegfried Map. 

To enter into a criticism of the new naming is however not 
the object of the present note, which is merely to call attention to 
the anomalies of nomenclature above alluded to, and to elucidate 
the topography of the Ferro peaks, a group really simple in con- 
struction, though unjustly regarded as intricate and obscure ; 
and of which the nomenclature, sometime the subject of much 
fierce controversy, may happily now be regarded as finally settled by 
the new C.A.I. ° Guida.’ 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the ‘Guida’ has not adopted 
altogether the names used by Strutt, which were clear, unambiguous, 
and free from all objection. Still there is much to be said in favour 
of a system by which the word * Ferro’ is made to apply to all the 
points on the frontier mdge which bear any relationship to the Ferro 
Valley, and as Italian climbers are sure to visit these peaks m 
preponderating numbers, the new names will doubtless become 
generally adopted. Fortunately, the ‘ Guida’ finally disposes of the 
contentions of Tanner regarding the two most westerly points, 
which remain, as Strutt had fixed them, Ferro Occidentale and Ferro 
Centrale. The next point east, the Ferro Orientale of Strutt, 
recelves a new name, the Torrione del Ferro, while the Punta 
Qualivo of Tanner and Strutt becomes once more the Ferro Orientale 
of Lurani, the name Piz Qualivo becoming extinct.* 

As regards topography, the evil reputation of the group depends 
on the facts that the names have been continually shifted from one 
point to another by different writers; that the maps are bad; and 
that no detailed description has appeared. A good map on an 


* The above is the nomenclature adopted in the text of the Gutda, and 
on its maps and plates. But, curiously, in the table of tariffs. the Ferro 
Orientale is not mentioned. and the peak in question is referred to as the 
‘Punta di Qualido.’ 
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adequate scale would, of course, render this superfluous, but as on no 
two maps does the nomenclature agree, and on no map are the 
topographical details either adequately or accurately portrayed, 
a brief description of the peaks and passes between the Passo di 
Bondo and the Zocca Pass will probably be of use to English climbers. 
In the notes which follow the passes will be lettered and the peaks 
numbered. The heights are those adopted by the ‘ Guida,’ which 
relies on Lurani’s measurements whenever available. 

(a) Passo pi Bonpo (3110 m. Lurani = 10,204 ft.). From the 
Val Porcellizzo to the Bondasca Glacier. Snow, with a short rock 
ascent to the Col on both sides. 

(1) Ferro OccrDENTALE (3273 m. Lurani = 10,739 ft.). Bears 
relationship to three valleys: Bondasca, N.; Porcellizzo, S.W. ; 
Ferro, 8.E. Has three faces, corresponding to the valleys:. N., 
mostly snow, Bondasca; W., rock, Porcellizzo; E., rock, Ferro. 
And three arétes: W., rock, short, rising from the Passo di Bondo; 
E., rock, short, rising from the Ferro Pass; §&%., rock, long, rising 
from the Camerozzo Pass. 

(b) Passo DEL Ferro (3203 m. Lurani = 10,509 ft.). Between 
Ferro Occidentale and Ferro Centrale. From the Val Ferro to the 
Bondasca Glacier. Snow. 

(2) Ferro CENTRALE (3290 m. Lurani = 10,794 ft.). This 
mountain is of great topographical importance, as, like Castello, 
it forms one of the main corner-stones of the Bregaglia range. 

From its eastern summit the Sciora ndge branches northwards, 
and separates the Albigna from the Bondasca basin. It has, accord- 
ing to Strutt, three peaks, but, according to the C.A.I. ‘ Guida,’ 
two: KE. (3270 m. = 10,727 ft.), and W. (3290 m. = 10,794 ft.), with 
an ‘anticima’ further west. It bears relationship to three valleys : 
Bondasca, N.W.; Albigna, N.E.; Ferro, 8. Has three faces correspond- 
ing to the valleys: N.W., snow, Bondasca; N.E., steep rock and ice, 
Albigna; %., chiefly rock, irregular in shape, Ferro. The main 
arétes run KE. and W., through the two summits, from the Ferro Pass 
to gap C; W. Aréte, snow on N, side, rock on 8. from Ferro Pass 
through ‘ anticima’ to W. peak, and on to E. peak; E. Aréte, rock 
from gap C to E peak. In addition, two rock buttresses, with a 
small glacier between them, run 8., one from each peak, and a snow 
ridge runs N. from near the E. peak to the Colle dell’ Albigna (Strutt), 
or Colle Alhevi (C.A.I. ‘ Guida’ ), and on to the Sciora di dentro. 

(c) A sharply cut gap (height unmeasured, say about 10,000 ft.), 
between the E. peak of the Ferro Centrale and the Torrione del Ferro. 
Probably unapproachable from the N., and difficult of access from 
the 8S. The pass, if feasible, would lead from the Val Ferro to the 
Albigna Glacier. N., rock and i ice ; 5., rock. 

(3) ToRRIONE DEL FERRO (CAL ‘Guida’) (the Ferro 
Orientale of Strutt) (3238 m. Lurani = 10,624 ft.). Bears relation- 
ship to two valleys: Albigna, N.; Ferro, S. Has three faces, 
corresponding to the valleys: N., steep rock and ice, Albigna; 8.W., 
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steep rock, Ferro; 8.E., steep rock, Ferro. And three arétes: W., 
rock, short, steep, rising from gap C; E., rock, long, very steep at 
E. end, rising from gap D; 8., rock, steep, especially at 8. end, rising 
from Val Ferro. 

(d) A very narrow and sharply cut gap (height unmeasured, 
say about 9900 ft.), between the Torrione del Ferro and the Ferro 
Orientale or Punta Qualivo. The arétes of these peaks terminate 
about 100 ft. above the gap, and drop almost vertically down to it, 
more as faces than arétes. To the spectator standing due north or 
south the gap has an appearance somewhat analogous to the ‘ Coup 
de Sabre’ in Dauphiné ; but from points a little E. or W. the actual 
Col is lost to sight, and the arétes of the two peaks appear to fuse at 
a point about 100 ft. above the actual gap. The pass has not been 
traversed, but offers a practicable and interesting route between the 
Albigna and Ferro Valleys. The name ‘ Bochetta del Ferro’ is 
suggested. N., Couloir, ice or snow and rock, and practicable rocks 
to its E.; S., Couloir, deep cut, ice or snow and rock, with sloping 
ledge leading W. at its foot. 

(4) FERRO ORIENTALE (C.A.I. ‘Guida ’) (The Piz Qualivo of Strutt) 
(3198 m. Lurani = 10,493 ft.) Bears relationship to three valleys : 
Albigna, N.; Ferro, S.W.; Qualivo, 8.E. (spelled Qualido in the 
‘Guida’). The topography of this mountain is less simple than that 
of the summits above referred to. It has two summits—a Western 
(the true top), and an Eastern, perhaps 150 ft. lower. Between these 
peaks there rises on the level frontier ridge a massive rock tower, 
which overtops the Eastern peak, and might be regarded as a third 
top. The main aréte runs from the West through the peaks to the 
Eastern summit, where it takes a sharp bend South, before resuming 
its easterly direction. It would be possible to describe more than two 
faces—but if two—then N., steep rock and ice, Albigna ; S., rock and 
snow, irregular in shape, Ferro and Qualivo. It may be said to have 
three arétes: W., rising from gap D to Western peak, rock below 
and snow above; E., rising from Colle Masino to KE. peak, rock ; 
S., rising from the sharp rock ridge which separates the Ferro and 
Qualivo Valleys, but spreading out high up to send ill-defined but- 
tresses towards the E. and W. peaks; rock and snow. 

(e) CoLLE Masino (C.A.I. ‘Guida’) (not. named by Strutt) (2900 
m. ? ‘Guida’ = 9515 ft.). From the Albigna Glacier to the Val 
Qualivo the pass has been reached from both sides, but not yet 
traversed. It is fairly easy on the N. (rock and snow), and a mere 
walk on the 8S. (snow). The name is not good. 

(5) Pizzo pt Zocca (3081 m. I. Map = 10,109 ft.). (Referred 
to by Strutt in the plural as Pizzi di Zocca.) (Not mentioned in the 
C.A.I. ‘Guida.’) A well-marked peak, with an old cairn on the top. 
Though from the distance some of the towers on its E. aréte appear 
to equal in height the actual summit, this is not the actual case. 
There is only one true top. It bears relationship to three valleys : 
Albigna, N.; Qualivo, S.W.; Zocca, S.E. Has three faces, 
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corresponding to the valleys : N., steep rock and ice, Albigna; S.W., 
snow and rock, Qualivo; 8.E., rock, Zocca. And three arétes: 
W., short, easy rock, rising from the Colle Masino ; 8., rock, dividing 
the Qualivo and Zocca glens; E., a jagged rock ndge, with many 
pinnacles and gaps, rising from the Bochetta di Zocca. 

(f) Bocuetta pi Zocca (C.A.L. ‘ Guida’) (not mentioned by Strutt) 
(3050 m. ? ‘Guida’ = 9908 ft.).* A well-marked gap, accessible from 
both sides, and leading from the Albigna Glacier to the Western 
arm of the Zocca Valley. N., steep snow and rock; S., steep rock. 

(6) Monte pi Zocca (Strutt), Crma pr Zocca (C.A.I. ‘ Guida’) 
(3174 m. Lurani = 10,414 ft.) This beautiful mountain is too well 
known to need any description here. 

(g) Zocca Pass (2776 m. I. Map = 9108 ft.). The highway from 
the Zocca Valley to the Albigna Glacier, and indeed between the Val 
Tellina and the Val Bregaglia. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


PHILIP CHARLES GOSSET. 


On March 24, 1911, died in his country house at Wabern, near 
Berne, after a long illness, this old mountaineer, aged 73 years and 
a few days. On his father’s side Philip C. Gosset was English, or, 
to speak more exactly, a Jerseyman; on the side of his mother, 
who was a Bernese lady, he belonged to Switzerland. Only a few 
years before his death, in 1907, when, by his second marriage, he 
had a son and heir, he naturalised himself as a citizen of Berne, the 
town where he had passed nearly his whole life. He entered the 
Alpine Club as early as 1859, and his name figures in the very first 
list of members. A copy of the reprint of this scarce document 
was presented to Gosset by the late Mr. Edward Whymper, when he, 
with the writer of this notice, went to London for the winter dinner 
of the Club in December 1904. As Gosset had near relations in 
England—his sister was married there—he visited them there 
pretty often, and on such occasions made friends with some of the 
elder members of the Club. But to the younger generation, I fear, 
he was almost unknown. To the ‘ Alpine Journal’ he contributed 
a few articles ; first, the narrative of the fatal accident on the Haut- 
de-Cry, Canton Valais,f when on February 28, 1864, a party of two 
tourists and four guides started an avalanche, in which the guide 
Bennen and the engineer Boissonet were killed, while Gosset and 
three guides escaped. This very instructive and well-written 
narrative was reprinted by Mr. Whymper as Appendix A in his 


* This height is obviously a mistake. 2800 m. = 9187 ft. would 
probably be not far out. 
tT See vol. i. pp. 288-94. 
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‘Scrambles.’ Afterwards Gosset sent in an account of the inunda- 
tions in Switzerland in 1868 * and an article on ‘A Hut on the 
Jungfrau.’ f In connexion with this last suggestion he collected 
funds for a shelter that he proposed to build on the very top of the 
Jungfrau, and indeed a wooden hut was constructed in Berne 
at his cost and transported to the Hotel Eggishorn in 1887, where 
it remained for some time. But the scheme was not carried through, 
and at last the funds were, bv consent of Gosset and the other 
subscribers, used for the building of another hut in the neighbour- 
hood of the Jungfrau. 

Gosset began climbing in 1856, when he was only 16 vears old, 
ascending the Altels. In 1859 he made, with Edmund v. Fellenberg 
and Hans v. Hallwy! and two guides, two determined attempts to 
ascend the then unclimbed Weisse Frau ; both times, on August 29 
and September 1 respectively, snow storms prevented them from 
reaching their goal. He was more fortunate in 1861 and 1862, 
when he climbed the Wetterhorn (from Berne and back in 42 hours), 
the Klein Doldenhorn (first ascent) and the Cime de |’Est of the 
Dent du Midi (first ascent by a tourist). In 1863 he wrote the 
English edition of his friends’, Dr. Abraham Roth and E. v. Fellen- 
berg’s, ‘The Doldenhorn and Weisse Frau.’ The reviewer in the 
* Alpine Journal,’ { who ‘had not had an opportunity of comparing 
the English edition with the German one, published simultaneously, § 
judging from internal evidence only, could not help believing that 
there must be considerable differences between them.’ He con- 
tinues: ‘It seems almost impossible to imagine that such vigorous, 
idiomatic English is a mere translation ; but, however this may be, 
it is wonderful indeed to find a foreigner writing English which 
the best writers among us need not be ashamed to own. But the 
most valuable features of this charming little book are the excellent 
map of a little-known region, and the beautiful chromolithographs 
from M. von Fellenberg’s drawings, which will give the inex- 
perienced a better idea of the mvsteries of the upper ice-world than 
any illustrations ever before published.” Now, although there are 
po ‘considerable differences ’ between the two editions, the English 
text is from beginning to end the work of Gosset, and it is only 
because he declined it that his name did not appear on the title-page. 
So also concerning the map and illustrations. The former was 
drawn, on the survey of the Federal Engineer, Stengel (d. 1857), 
by Gosset himself, who added the colours for the relief map, and the 
illustrations were, with a very few exceptions, all drawn and painted 
by the same. This state of things is clearly shown by the originals 
that are still preserved in his valuable library. 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. iv. p. 177. 
¢ Ibid. vol. xii. p. 171. 
t Vol. i. p. 207. 
§ Doldenhorn and Weisse Frau. Zum ersten Mal erstiegen und _ geschil- 
dert von Abraham Roth und Edmund von Fellenberg. Coblenz, 1863. 
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Gosset continued climbing, partly for the sake of his profession— 
he served as a Federal Surveyor from 1867 till 1880—partly for his 
own pleasure, till 1806, when he closed his réle as an active moun- 
taineer with the Rosenhorn. All Go-sset’s climbs—I mention, besides 
those already named, the Lecki pass and Leckihorn (1870), Piz Valrhein, 
Fanellapass and Kirchalpliicke (1871), Galenstock and Jungfrau 
(i884), Finsteraarhorn (1889), Jungfrau (1888), Eigersatte] (1889, 
a storm preventing him from reaching the summit of the Eiger), 
Wildhorn, Rohrbachstein, etc.—were confined to Switzerland. 
Switzerland also profited most from the standard work of Gosset’s life, 
the survey and measurement of the Rhone glacier.* This delicate 
and difficult task occupied his summer months for seven consecutive 
years, 1874-80, and gave him great trouble, with some risk to his 
health. But the final result was quite satisfying, and the know- 
ledge of the glacier phenomena was greatly advanced by Gosset’s 
ingenious method of measurement and the exactness of his obser- 
vations. For that work every mountaineer ought to be thankful to 
Gosset’s memory. He also did good work by studying and measuring 
an ice cave in Switzerland that had attracted the attention of the 
Bishop of Bristol. And now that he has gone from us, after a long 
and honourable life, one may well extend what is said about his 
companions, Dr. A. Rothand E. v. Fellenberg, in the ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ ¢ by stating that Ph. C. Gosset was an uncommonly good 
mixture of an ‘accomplished Swiss and English gentleman.’ 


Dr. H. Dijst. 
AUGUSTE BLANC.t 


In the accident on Mont Dolent this summer there has perished at 
the age of 32 one of the really great guides of the Alps. Auguste 
Blanc was among the supreme few in his calling and in the prime 
of his supremacy. His courage and well-justified confidence in 
his powers had a certain splendour about them and with an under- 
current of gentleness gave great charm to his character and made 
his sudden death all the more piteous. 

He was not merely a bold and agile climber but one of the finest 
mountaineers. Owing to his familiarity with the mountains at 
every season of the vear there were few who had so thorough a 
knowledge of snowcraft. He knew to a nicety the exact state of 
a couloir and just when it would be safely practicable. His mastery 
of ice, rock and snow was extraordinary. For instance in the 
case of snow couloirs where the slope was too steep for a direct 
glissade to be safe, he would descend sliding in zigzags as if on 
ski, but swinging round sharply at each turning without appreciable 
loss of speed. His balance was so good that in glissading he seemed 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. ix. pp. 431, 500. 

ft Vol. i. p. 207. 

{ A lst of the climbs of Auguste Blanc is to be found in the September 
number of the Revue Alpine for 1911. 
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equally strong whether with or without an axe. He was at his 
best when climbing in districts that were unknown to him. There 
his judgment and acumen in choosing a route had free scope. As 
a leader he instantly came to a decision and freely took responsi- 
bility. In difficulty or danger his strong character revealed itself 
and came at once to the front. He had climbed as leader in most 
of the principal groups of the Alps from Daunhiné to Tirol and 
in the Dolomites had led in some of the most diflicult and intricate 
ascents without any local assistance. Indeed he only seemed at 
his happiest when contending with difficulties that called forth 
all his skill, endurance and daring. Nor was he rash. The most 
cautious amateur felt confident when Auguste was leading. His 
care and the impression of absolute efficiency which he conveved 
banished all thought of failure or disaster. As in the case of Michel 
Croz it seemed impossible that he should ever fall. But the 
mountains choose their victims blindly and no one can escape if 
he be chosen. The fatal fall was such as could not have been 
foreseen and was caused by a loose boulder of enormous size which 
was balanced precariously almost on the crest of the ridge. The 
boulder appeared quite safe, but, as Auguste passed beneath, it was 
dislodged either by a touch or by the yielding of supporting rocks 
below. 

He fell at the moment of success, the summit was close in sight, 
the difficulties had all been overcome and another of his many 
successful climbs seemed about to be completed. He can hardly 
have had time to feel the bitterness of disaster; owing to the 
nature of the ground death came with merciful swiftness. The 
ridge up which he had led his party had only once been climbed 
previously. 

Although it is very doubtful whether the strongest rope could 
have saved him, it 18 possible that his own devotion may have 
contributed to his death. Three days before his last climb he 
had together with his employer and porter undergone great danger 
and hardship in an heroic attempt to find the victim of the disaster 
on the N.E. face of the Aiguille du Plan. By a superb effort he 
succeeded in recovering the body, and in extricating lus party 
from a situation of desperate danger and difficulty. But the rope 
used for lowering the body was already old and had been frayed 
by the prolonged friction against the rocks. Further by an almost 
incredible mischance there were no new ropes in stock at Chamonix. 
Thus it came about that the old rope was taken. 

The loss to his friends and to mountaineering is irreparable. With 
his friends there remains and will remain the strong impression of 
his vivid gallant life, for his character as a man matched his powers 
as a guide. A certain fastidiousness which showed itself in his 
manner and in his neat yet striking appearance was a deep quality 
of his nature and of a part with his high standard of conduct and 
scorn of meanness. And from beneath the reserve of a proud 
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nature there would well up occasionally a flood of irrepressible fun. 
Yet. how depressed he could be at times by too prolonged a succession 
of easy days! Unless from time to time he had something worthy 
of himself to accomplish he was lable to become frankly bored. 
I remember his gentle sarcasm when, oppressed by the relentless 
bad weather of 1910, I took refuge in the Maritime Alps with his 
brother in search of the smaller easier climbs to be found there. 
Such climbs were not for him, and after taking a short spell of 
hunting in his own mountains he preferred to return to arduous 
though uncongenial work in Paris. 

Everything he did was done with zest. During his last chamois 
hunting trip he must have performed prodigies. Letters appeared 
in the papers complaining that all the chamois in the country were 
being destroyed, and that too by one man. 

Sometimes when I think of him my dominant memory is of a 
whole series of the hardest climbs carried out so skilfully and with 
so little apparent effort that one scarcely realised what formidable 
undertakings many of them were. His climbing seemed to come 
naturally, as if effortless. The only anxicty he ever showed was 
for his emplover’s safety and comfort. And that anxiety was 
constant. All his energy, the product of his indomitable spirit and 
splendid physique, was ever at his employer’s disposal. Moreover 
he was a man of rigid integrity. 

A fact may be cited as showing the esteem in which he was held. 
When bearers were required for the task of carrying the body over 
the Col d’Iseran to its last resting place at Bonneval-sur-Arc, 
practically all the able-bodied villagers volunteered at once. 
However, only sixteen of the strongest were chosen and _ thiese 
carried the cotlin from the hillside above Val d’Isé¢re to Bonneval in 
relays of eight at a time without pause in six hours. Such a task in 
most countrics would scarcely be thought possible. It was only 
made so by the goodwill and solidarity of Auguste’s own people 
of Bonneval. Though known very intimately to few, he was 
much beloved and respected. In the fitting words of his brother 
‘c’était un homme fier et juste.’ C. F. M. 


THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 
The following additions have been made to the Library since July. 


Club Publications. 


A Budapesti Egyetemi Turista Egyseiilet. Turistasag es alpinizmus. 1. 
évfolyam 1910-11. Budapest, 1911 
9} x 6}: pp. viii, 370: ill. 
This is issued by the University Climbing Club, Budapest. 
This contains (in Hungarian) :— 
Marcell Jankovics, Montblanc. 
Gy. Komarnicki, Ascent of the highest peak of the Hohe Tatra. 
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R. Komarnicki, In memory of Klimek Bachleda, a guide who 
lost. his life while trying to rescue a climber w ho had slipped 
on the Antoniaspitze in the Hohe Tatra. 

And various other articles on the exploration of the Tatra mountains. 
A Budapesti Egyetemi Turista Egysetilet. Evkonyve. Budapest, 1910 
9 x 5}: pp. 75: plate. 
Contains (in Hungarian) :—History of the Club, Excursions, Rules. 
C.A.F. Carnet de lalpiniste. Publié sous les Auspices du C.A.F. 


6 x 32: pp. 224. Paris, Lavour, 1911. Fr. 2 
—— Provence. Bulletin, année 1911. Marseille, 1911 
8} x 54: pp. 67. 
Contains :— 


C. E. Andrinv, L’Aig. de Sugiton : au Sirac. 
V. Gros, Dome du Monestier. 
V. Oppermann, Mont-Pourri. 

C.A.I.: see Italv, Guida dei monti d'Italia. 


—— Sezione ligure. Annuario. 1911 
732 x 5: pp. 68: sketch map Ligurian Alps. 
— Elenco guide oc portatori. 1911 
30 x 18 
—— Stas. Universit. Monza. Monti d'Italia Val Masino, Val Forcellizzo. 
a noe agai Como, Brunner, 1910. L.1.50 
x 


Marked views of mountains, with description of ascents: on post-cards. 
—— Torino. Esposizione internazionale Torino 1911. Guida illustrata 
del Villagio e catalogo dell’ Esposizione Alpina. Torino, Paravia (1911) 
6} x 4}: pp. 82: ill. 
D.u.0e.A.-V. Panoramas by M. Penhart, chromo-lithographed by C. Grefe 
18 x 24. 1876-80 
Scheideriichen zw. Kalser- u. Matrever-Tauernthal. 
Pan. v. d. Spitze des Grossglockner. 
V. d. Johannshiitte: Freiwand, etc. 
Leiter-Koppe, etc. 
—— Abtenau. ‘liatigkeitsbericht fiir das Jahr 1910. 
Folio, pp. 6: typed. 
— Akad. Section Wien. Mitthcilungen, V. Jahrgang, Nummer 1. 1900 
9 x 6: pp. 55: plates. 
—— Alpine Gesellschaft ‘Die Reichensteiner, 1906. Jahres-Bericht. Wien,1910 


93 x 6: pp. 48. 

—— Bayerland: see Die Ostalpen 1911. 

—— Hildesheim. Jahresberichte 1907-1909. 1908-1910 
83 x 5t. 

—— Schwerin 1. M. Satzungen. 1901 
9 x 53: pp. 5. 

—— Jahresbericht ... fiir 1910. 1911 


8} x 54: pp. 15. 
Mecsek-Egyesiilet, Pécsett. A Mecsck-Egyesiilet Eukényue : 18-20. 1909-1911 
8} x 6° plates. 
Russian Alpine Club. Year-book VH, 1907. Moscow, 1911 
9 x 53: pp. 132: ill. 
Among the articles are papers on A.K. v. Meck (in memoriam), 
Climbing in the Caucasus, Touring in the Ural, Jubilee of the Alpine 
Club (with portraits). 


Bulletin, No. 1. Feb. 1911 
83 x 5}: pp. 13. 
§.A.C. Jahrbuch 46. 1910 bis 1911. Bern, 1911 
10} x 8: pp. vill, 408: pate 
Contains— 


C. Tauber, Pyrenaen. 
F. Vichting, Hochtouren v. Courmayeur aus. 
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P Montandon, Die Becca dell’ Invergnan. 
A. Spoerry, Teufelsgrat. 
W. Derichsweiler, Medelsegebirge. 
H. Stoll, Quer d. Island. 
F. Nus-baum, Die 'Tal- u. Bergformen des Vispgebietes. 
F. A. Forel, Variations périodiques des glaciers d. Alpes suisses, 
Neue Bergfahrten. 
S.A.C. Klubhiitten-Album des §.A.C. Beilage z. Jahrbuch §.A.C.Bd. 46, 1911 
Obl 7} x 10}: pp. 119: plates. 
Siebenb. Karp.-Ver.: see Bedeus. G. B. 
Ski-Clubs :—A Magyar Si Klub Evkonyve a IT. Egyesiileti évrél, 1910. 
9 x 6: pp. 44: ill. Budapest, 1911 
Contains (in Hungarian) two articles on portions of the Tatra where 
good ski-ing may be had. 
—— Ski-Club de Provence. Chronique, etc. Contained in C.A.F. Provence, 
Bulletin, 1911, q.v. 
Ungarischer Karpathenverein. Jahrbuch 38. Iglo, 1911 
9 x 6: pp. 167: plates. 
Contains :— 
Dr. Gyula v. Komarnicki, Das TriimmertaL 
L. K. Horn, Auf d. Grattiirmen d. Koncyszta. 
J. Serényi, Neue Touren in d. Hohen Tatra. 
E. Barcza, Vom Entental a. d. Franz Josefspitze. 


Recent Books, ec. 


Abraham, G. D., Mountaineering: see Encyclopaedia of Sport, 1911. 
Austria. Sport. Fishings in alpine Austria. Official informations. 


64 =x 44: pp. 110; ib Vienna, Board of Agriculture (1911) 
Baillie-Grohman, W. A. De Saussure’s ascent of Mont Blanc. In Country 
Life, London, July 8, 1911 


144 x 94: pp. 52-55: plates. 

Balabio, R., Albigna-Disgrazia: see Italy, Guida dei monti. 1911. 

Ball’s Alpine Guide. The Central Alps. Part Ul. ... A new edition recon 
structed and revised on behalf of the Alpine Club under the general 
editorship of George Broke. | London, etc., Longmans, 1911. 7/6 nett. 
7} x 56: pp. xvi, 432: maps. 

Barnicoat, C. A. (Mrs. Julian Grande). Women and mountains. In Lady’s 
Realm, vol. 3v. August, 1911 
04 x 64: pp. 256-263: iL 

Barton, Wm. W. Engadine year book 1911. A record of the Sporta. A 
guide to the resorts. Samaden and St. Moritz, Engadine Press, 1911 
7 =x 6: pp. 8, 208: ul. 

Bedeus, Gustav Baron. Der Roteturmpass und die Roteturmbahn, die 
Hauptlinie zum Schwarzen Meere und in die Orient. 

Hermannstadt, hag. v. d. Siebenb. Karp.-Ver., 1910. 
9 x 6}: pp. 73: mapa, ill. 

Brasca, L., Spluga-Bregaglia: see Italv, Guida dei Monti, 1911. 

The Canadian Rockies. Yellowhead Pass route. Winnipeg, G.T.P.R., 1911 
9 x 6: ill. 

Carnet de |’ Alpiniste, 1911: see C.A.F. 

Chiggiato, Giovanni. Alpinismo. Discorso letto all’ Universita Popolare di 
Venczia il 22 febbraio 1910. Biblioteca d. Riv. di Roma, N. 3. 

93 x 6}: pp. 24. Roma, Rivista di Roma, 1910. L. 1 

Conway, W. M.: Mountaineering: sce Encyclopaedia of Sport, 1911. 

Corti, A., Bernina: see Italy, Guida dei Monti, 1911. 

Delessert, M. et A. Pasche. Panorama des Alpes vu du Saléve (Treize- 
Arbres) ... Genéve, Georg (1910) 
3 ft. x 7} in. 
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Deutsche Alpenzeitung. XI. Jahrgang (1911-12). 1. Halbband (April 1911— 
September 1911). Schriftleitung: Edward Lankes. 
12 x 84: pp. 335: ill. Miinchen, Verlag d. D.A., 1911 

Among the articles are :— 

J. Ittlinger, Aus d. Grajischen Alpen. 

M. Gnann, Eine Gewitternacht auf dem Meijegrat. 

O. Schlagintweit, Eine Bergfahrt im nordlichen Peru. 

O. Oppel, Der Siidgrat d. Zwolferkofels. 

H. v. Ficker, Im nérdlichen Karwendol. 

A. Defner, Zwei neue Aufstiege auf die Hochalmsp. aus dem 
Gossgraben. 

E. Bertiam. Nicvtzsche u. d. Berge. 

G. Jagor, Auf d. Recco di Mezzodi. 

W. Schmidkunz, Der Adangkamin. 

This paper continues to be exceedingly well illustrated in black and in 
colours; and contains good articles on various subjects connected 
with the Alps. 

Deutsche*Alpenzeitung. Mitteilungen der Deutschen Alpenzeitung, April-Sep- 
tember 1911. 
12 x 8}: pp. 86: ill. 
Contains notes on new tours, literature, Alpine huts and clubs, ete. 
Encyclopaedia of Sport, vol. 3. London, Heinemann, 1911 
103 x 7: ill. 

Contains the following articles of interest here :— 
pp. 85-88: Ibex. pp. 196-8: Moutton. 
pp. 198-230: Mountaineering, Martin Conway and G. D. Abraham. 
pp. 230-8: Cave exploration, J. A. Green, etc. 

Galsworthy, John. The little dream. An allegory in six scenes. 
6} x 5: pp. 38. London, Duckworth (1911) 

Characters, a mountain girl, a climber and a guide: characters in the 
dream, the Great Horn, the Cow Horn, the Wine Horn: with voices 
and figures, cowbells, mountain air, things in books, moth children, 
goat-god, forms of sleep, etc. 

Gilbert, G. K. Moulin work under glaciers. In Bull. Geol Soc. Amer, 
vol. 17. July 27, 1906. 
10 x 63: pp. 317-320: 3 plates. 

Green, J. A., Cave Exploration: see Encyclopaedia of Sport, 1911. 

Hansjakob, Heinrich. Alpenrosen mit Dornen. Reiseerinnerungen. Illus 
triert von Curt Liebich. 4. Aufl Stuttgart, Bonz, 1911. M. 6 
63 x 4}: pp. 604: ill. 

A tour through Switzerland by one who loves the old customs and old 
ways of building. The thorns are the modern ‘ improvements’ 
which he severely criticises, 

Hauthal, Rudolf. Reisen in Bolivien und Peru ausgefiihrt 1908. Wissens. 
Verdéffentl. Ges. Erdk. Leipzig, 7. Bd. Leipzig, Duncker, 1911 
9} x 64: pp. x, 247, plates, map. 

Henry, Abbé. Ascensions du Clergé Valdotain. Aoste, Imprim. cathol 1911 
9 x 6}: pp. 10: portraits. 

Hobbs, Wm. Herbert. Characteristics of existing glaciers. 
84 x 5}: pp. xxiv, 301: plates. New York, Macmillan Co., 1911. 13/6 net. 

Italy. Guida dei monti d'Italia. Alpi centrali Volume 1. Alpi Retiche 
occidentali. 

Parte I. Luigi Brasca—Regione Spluga-Bregaglia. 

II. Guido Silvestri— Regione Codera-Ratti. 
UI. Romano Balabio—-Regione Albigna-Disgrazia. 
Brescia, Stab. tip. ‘ Luzzago,’ 1911 
»  .1V. Alfredo Corti—Regione Bernina. 
6} x 44: pp. xxxiv, 560: mapa, iL 
Leuchs, Dr. Georg. Fiihrer durch das Kaisergebirge . .. (3. vollstandig neu 
bearbeitete Aufl. v. H. Schwaigers Fiihrer). 
6 x 4: pp. xv, 228: maps, panoramas. Miinchen, Lindauer,1911. M.4.50 
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McLeish, Donald. Adventures above the Snow Line. In the Young Man. 


10 x 7: pp. 259-262: ill. Aug. 1911 
Merle, A. Petit guide illustré de |’a)piniste dans les montagnes environnant 
Annecy-Thones-Faverges. Annecy, Merle, 1911. Fr. 1 


6 x 4: pp. 110: map, il. 

Montagnier, H. F. A bibliography of the ascents of Mont Blanc from 
1736-1853. Reprinted frum the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ August, 1911. (Inter- 
leaved.) London, Spottiswoode, 1911 

Moriggi, Dr. Josef. Von Hiitte zu Hiitte. Fiihrer zu den Schutzhiitten der 
deutschen und 6sterreichischen Alpen. I. Bandchen. Bregenzer Wald 
—Allgauer Alpen—Tannheimer Gruppe—Lechtaler Alpen—Wettersteinge- 
birge—Karwendelgebirge—Rofangruppe—Bayrische Voralpen—Rhatikon 
—Ferwallgruppe—Silvretta- und Samnaungruppe. 

6 x 4}: pp. xii, 203: sketch maps. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1911. M. 3 

Olympic Games of Stockholm. Programme and general regulations. 1911 

On p. 32: ‘In connexion with the Olympic Games, a Gold Olympic 
Medal will be awarded for the finest performances during the years 
1908-1911 in... Mountain Ascents. The leading Alpine Clubs 
in the different countries have the right to propose canJidates.’ 

Die Ostalpen. Sammlung von Anstiegsblattern. In Verbindung mit der 
Alpenvereinssektion ‘ Bayerland ’ eo eninee ee von Walter Schmid- 
kunz. BL 1-38. Minchen, Deutsch. Alpenzeitung, 1911 
sk x 6: ill 4 pp. each. 

Each gives a short account of an ascent, with literature. They are 
in order :—Grubenkarsp., Scheffauer: Finffingersp., Guglia di 
Brenta, Predigtstuhl, Marmolata, Vajolettiirme, Campanile di Val 


Montanaia. 
Schjelderuo, Ferdinand. Med Norsk flag i Nordland. Saertryk av den Norske 
Turistfor. Aarbok for 1911. Kristiania, Grondahl, 1911 


8} x 6: pp. 35: ill. 

Schmidkunz, W.: sce Die Ostalpen, 1911. 

Schwaiger’s Kaisergebirge, 1911: see Leuchs, G. 

Slingsby, Wm. C. Norwezian glaciers ; see Willson, T. B., 1911. 

Les Sports d’Hiver et l’Alpinisme. Organe des sports de glace, de neige et de 
montagne. Louis Magnus, Directeur. Hebdomadaire. 4° année, 


No. L. 5 Octobre 1911 
124 x 98: ill. 

Strasser, Pfarrer G. An die Aspiranten des oberlandischen Fihrer-Bildungs- 
kurses im ee ata 1911. Meiringen, Krebs-Wyss, 1911 
8s XO 

sae ca ae de la terre. Traduit... sous la direction de Emmanuel 
de Margerie. Tome ILI (2e Partie). Paris, Armand Colin, 1911 


O x 6$: pp. xu, 531-956: map. 
Switzerland. Summer in Switzerland. Supplement to the World, London. 
134 x 9: pp. 16: ill. June 13, 1911 
Switzerland. Schreehuh karte. Illustrierter Fiihrer auf die Gipfel der 
Schweizer Alpen. Ausgabe mit Siegfriedkarte, Nr. 4. 
The wholo is divided into 60 sections, 1-2 Fr. each. 
Luzern, Speck-Jost, 1911 
Turner, Samuel. My climbing adventures in four continents. 


8} x 5}: pp. xii, 283: plates. London, Unwin, 1911. 12/6 nett 
Wales. Some Welsh climbing tragedies. By a member of the 8.A.C. In 
Wide World Mag. London, vol. 27, no. 161. August 1911 


10 x 7}: pp. 464-472: ill. 
Walmsley, Elizabeth. Through the mountain section of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. In the Empire Rev. London, vol. 22, no. 127. August 1911 
9 x 64: pp. 45-52. | 
Whymoer, E. ichamigntk and the range of Mont Blanc. A guide. 16th 
edition. London, Murray: etc., 1911. 3/- nett 
—— The valley of Zermatt and the Matterhorn. A guide. 15th edition. 
London, Murray: etc., 1911. 3/— nett 
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Whymper, Edward. Travels among the Great Andes of the Equator. 

6 x 4: pp. 379: ill London, Nelson {1911}. 1/= 

Williams, John H. Tho mountain that was ‘God.’ Being a little book 
about the great peak which the Indians named ‘ Tacoma’ but which 
is officially called * Rainier.’ Second edition revised and greatly enlarged, 
with 190 illustrations, including eight coloured halftones. 

Tacoma, J. H. Williams: New York and London, Putnam, 1911 
10 x 6}: pp. 143: plates. 

We have recently had pleasure in drawing attention to this interesting 
monograph; and this new edition with its additional fine views 
of a very fine mountain we note with increased pleasure. 

Willson, Thomas B. The handy guide to Norway. With maps and appendices 
on the history of Norway, tishing notes and photography, glacier climbing, 
cycling in Norway. 6th edition thoroughly revised. 

64 x 44: pp. vil, 297: maps, ill. London, Stanford, 1911. 3/6 nett 

The appendix on glaciers, pp. 267-271, is by Mr. Slingsby. The guide 
is too well-known to need more than mention of this new and im- 
proved edition. 

The Winter Sports Review. Edited by E. C. Richardson. Quarterly. No. 1 


84 x 5h: ill. London, Mitre Court, October, 1911. 
Wood, Edith Elmer. An Oberland chalet. 
8 x 5: plates: pp. 290. London, Werner Laurie {1911} 


A visit to Switzerland conducted by an American party in a somewhat 
Bohemian manner, interestingly unlike the usua! method. 


Older Works. 


Hager, Dr. P. Kari. Fiihrer fiir Disentis und Umgebung mit Exkursionskarte 
74x 5: pp. 23. Zurich, Orell Fiissli {? 1909} 
Inglis, H. D. ‘The Tyrol; with a glance at Bavaria. Third edition. 
8 x 5: pp. xii, 432. London, Whittaker, 1837 
Koch, W. D. J. Taschenbuch der Deutschen und Schweizer Flora... 
8. Aufl. Neu herausgegeben von Ernst Hallier. Leipzig, Fues, 1881 
7x &: pp. Ixxiii. 802. 
Maggs, J. Round Europe with the Crowd. 


7 x 42: pp. vii. 362. London, Allen, 1880 
Miller, Albr. Der Gebirgsbau des St. Gotthard. 
84 x 5}: pp. 32. Basel, Schweighauser, 1875 


Nomad. Zig-zag ramblings or further notes by the way. London, Drane, 1906 
7 x5: plates; pp. vi, los. 
Includes climbing and travel in Switzerland. 
Russell, Israel C. Preliminary Report on the geology and water resources of 
Central Oregon. U.S. Geol. Survey, Bull. 252. 
9 x of: ill. Washington, Gov. Print. Office, 1905. 
Schréter, L. and G. Coloured vade-mecum to the Alpine flora. 207 coloured 
and 10 plain Alpine fHowera Teat in English, French and German, 
12th and 13th edition. Zurich, Raustein; London, Nutt [? 1906] 
8 x 5: plates. 
Switzerland. Tour in Switzerland ete. 1818 
MS. 7} x 44. 
Wilkes, Commander Charles. Narrative of the United States’ Exploring 
Expedition, during the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841. 1842. Condensed 
and abridged. London, Whittaker (1845) 
9} x 6: pp. vil, 372. 
Peru, Chili, Calitornia, ete. 
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ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1911. 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE MONT DOLENT.* 


Dr. Thomas's Account of the Death of Auguste Blanc. 


‘On August 8 we started at 3 o'clock in the morning from the 
Refuge d’Argentiére with the imtention of traversing the Dolent. 
After ascending the terminal portion of the Argentiére Glacier we 
reached at 5 o’clock the bergschrund at the foot of the rocky couloir 
climbed for the first time in 1906 by Messrs. Kugv and Bolafto. 
This couloir brings one on to the N. aréte of the Dolent above the 
Bréche de l’Amone. The midge has only to be followed in order to 
reach the summit. 

The bergschrund being very wide was dificult to cross and required 
half an hour’s delicate work ; we could only reach the upper lip by 
hewing out a small tunnel between the ice and the rock. 

The ascent of the couloir was very steep, but as there were good 
holds there was no difficulty, save for a smooth slab the climbing of 
which required rather more care. At 7.15 we halted for breakfast at 
the foot of the great final slab about 25 metres in height which leads 
to the N. aréte. 

After the magnificent climbing on tlis almost vertical slab, 
with holds that were secure though often much extended, we came 
out on to the aréte itself in order to descend for 10 metres or so on the 
Neuvaz side ; 1t was then 8.45 (altitude about 3440 metzes). 

We now had only to follow the N. aréte, at first on the Neuvaz 
side over a serics of terraces and ledges separated bv piles of boulders. 
The whole of this aréte was easy, but rotten; the rocks are loose 
and the greatest care is needed to avoid detaching them involuntarily 
with feet or hands. 

At 11 o'clock we were near the summit, 60 metres below it in 
height, and had just passed the small gendarme which marks the 
meeting point of the N. aréte with the W. aréte coming from the Col 
Dolent. In consequence of this junction of the two ridges it followed 
that we no longer had the Argentiére Glacier on our right as we had 
done hitherto, but the Pré de Bar Glacier. 

Unfortunately this particular structure of the ridge was unknown 
to me, and I was unable to discover it at the time, as all the latter 
part of the ascent was accomplished in fog. 

Several metres beyond the junction, Auguste who was leading 
found the aréte partly obstructed by an enormous boulder. Since 


* Translation from Revue Alpine, Sept. 1911. 
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it appeared easy to turn the obstacle on the right, he advanced to 
do so, but he had scarcely given it the lightest touch with his hand 
when the immense mass, balanced evidently only by a miracle and 
with an instability impossible to have foreseen, turned over on him 
and dragged him down. At the same moment the rope, which I was 
holding securely to check the fall, was crushed between the boulder 
and the rocks, and was cut as clean as if with a knife so that Jacomip 
and I were powerless to prevent the terrible fall ; needless to describe 
our grief and our despair. 

As soon as we could rouse ourselves from the natural state of 
collapse in which this unexpected and overwhelming catastrophe 
had plunged us, we finished the ascent to the summit, always tn fog, 
and then slowly and painfully descended on the, Italian nee by the 
easv Pré de Bar Glacier. 

If I could have suspected then that it was on to this ie that 
my poor Auguste had fallen, Jacomin and I would have gone to 
inspect the place in spite of our state of profound despair, but the 
Barbey map (Imfeld-Kurz 1910), the only document I had with me, 
caused me to make a serious mistake. For it shows the N. aréte as 
if continuing direct to the summit; consequently according to the 
map anyone falling to the right of this aréte would necessarily be 
found on the Argentiére Glacier. 

I had concluded accordingly that since Auguste had fallen to the 
right, his body must be sought on the Argentiere Glacier. Jacomin 
indeed had twice assured me that from the summit through a 
clearing in the fog he had seen the glacier on to which the body had 
fallen, and that it was assuredly not the Argentiére Glacier; but 
since he could adduce no argument in support of his statement, I 
adhered to my first conviction based on my examination of the map, 
so that instead of descending to Courmayeur we made our way over 
the Petit Col Ferret to Ferret and slept there. It was only on the 
following day, when we had already gone too far on the wav to 
Chamonix to turn back, that I was able to consult a copy of the 
‘Echo des Alpes,’ containing a monograph on the Dolert by M. 
Marcel Kurz with a sketch map rectifving the error of the Barbey 
map. I understood that Jacomin was right, and at once on arriving 
at Chamonix telegraphed to the Guide chef of Courmayeur, to send a 
party immediately to search for the body on the Pré de Bar Glacier 
at the foot of the great couloir which descends directly from the 
summit. 

There the body was found. The search party left Courmayeur 
at 8 a.m. Pierre Blanc arrived the same day at Courmayeur and left 
at midnight with the guide Mussillon. They overtook the search 
party and were the first to reach the body. 

C. F. MEApE. 
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THE ACCIDENT ON THE EASTERN PIZZO TORRONE. 


DEATH OF Dr. R. BALABIO. 


On August 19, 1911, Doctor Romano Balabio, of Milan, accompanied 
by bis younger brother, Antonio, set out from the Allievi Club hut with 
the intention of making the ascent of the E. Pizzo Torrone. This 
peak is attained from the 8. by taking one of two routes to the 
summit of the Colle Torrone ; one of these routes is extremely difficult 
and the other is much exposed to falling stones. Once the pass is 
reached the W. aréte of the peak is followed without very much 
trouble to the top. It was in endeavouring io discover a better and 
safer way to the pass that the accident occurred. The party had 
reached the uppermost slopes of the Small Torrone Glacier at a 
height of about 2900 m., and De. Balabio, who was leading, was 
trying by a short traverse to get a foothold on the rock wall above 
the ice, his brother being left securely anchored aga'nst the lowest 
rocks, when an enormous fall of rocks from the Pizzo Torrone 
occuned. Dr. Balabio was at once swept away, the rope between 
himself and his brother being severed by the falling débris—the 
latter, however, easily maintaining his foothold in spite of the 
shock. Dr. Balabio, terribly injured, was carried down only a com- 
paratively short distance, and his brother was able to go to his 
assistance immediately. Having dragged him to a place of safety, 
Signor Antonio, who throughout showed much pluck and presence 
of mind, at once set out to obtain help and eventually, assistance 
having been procured from San Martino, Dr. Balabio was brought 
down with much difficulty through Val Masino to the hospital at 
Morbegno and later to Como. He lingered on in much pain till 
September 26. 

Dr. Romano Balabio’s death, at the early age of twenty-eight, has 
cast a gloom over all Italian mountaineers. During the last three 
years of his life he had been busily engaged in writing the ‘ Albigna- 
Disgrazia’ (or ‘ Bregaglia’) section of the ‘ Rhaetian Alps Guide- 
book,’ and it is a sad coincidence that his death occurred almost 
simultaneously wich the publication of that excellent work. He 
was a very fine rock climber and, in company witb his brother and 
other friends of the C.A.I., had accomplished many important new 
routes in the district, several of which are reported in the ‘ Alpine 
Journal.’ Only a few days before the accident he had forced new 
ways up the Cima Sant’ Anna from the E. and the Cima di Rosso 
from the Sissone glacier. His great courtesy and charm towards 
English mountaineers will long be remembered by those who have 
had the privilege of his acquaintance. E. L. 8. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1911. 


Graian Alps. 


Punta DEL TUF or THE New C.A.I. Map (3392°m.=11,129 ft.), 
CRESTA DEL Tur, Punta INFERNO (3392 m.=11,129 ft.).—August 
12,1911. Mr. G. Yeld with Benjamin and Andrea Luigi Pession of Val 
Tournanche, left the Lauzon chalets (2508 m.) at 4.25 a.m., and 
reached the summit of the peak mainly by the E. midge at 8.47— 
s.e. in 3 hrs. 27 mins. (as 55 mins. were spent in halts). 

The mountain as seen from Lauzon shows & conspicuous snow 
slope to the right (in ascending) of the E. ridge. They climbed this 
snow slope for about half its length and then followed the E. ridge : 
the N. side of it was unpleasant, the sunny S. side was in many 
places a garden of flowers; they then came to a flowery couloir, and 
then regaining the rocks of the ridge reached the summit quite 
suddenly, so to speak. The party found no trace of previous 
travellers on the summit. 

In the descent they followed the N. ridge for some distance, and 
then, as it became more troublesome, descended to a big patch of snow 
on the Lauzon side (on the Val Savaranche side the mountain 18 a 
series of precipices), and traversed some distance below the ridge till 
they were near to the Passo del Tuf, when they finished the descent 
by the N. ridge. The descent, which took 47 mins., as a whole was 
unpleasant owing to the rottenness of the rocks. From the Passo 
del Tuf they ascended the great mass of yellow rocks which, from 
Lauzon, looks like a separate mountain, and for which they 
propose the name Cresta del Tuf. They went over the points of this 
Cresta, and then ascended the Punta Inferno 3392 m.=11,129 ft, 
first climbed by 8S. P. Paganini from the Col de Lauzon on July 28, 
1881. From the Passo del Tuf to the Punta Inferno took 1 hr. 
24 mins., but much of this time was spent in halts of which unfor- 
tunately no notes were taken. 

From the Punta Inferno to the Col de Lauzon took 17 mins. The 
expedition was most interesting. The party returned to Cogne. 


Tour St. ANDRE (3650 m.=11,976 ft.) FRoM THE N.E.—August 14. 
The same party leaving the end of the King’s hunting path in the 
Valcille at 7 a.M. reached the top at 3.30 p.m. Halts amounted to 
about 2 hrs. 30 mins., so that the climb took 6 hrs. actual walking. 
The party originally intended to make for the great snow-crowned 
hollow between the Tour St. Ours and the Tour St. André, but were 
deterred from attempting this route by its obviously dangerous 
character as a good part of it was raked by stones. They therefore 
kept to the left side (in ascending) of the great hollow, and went up 
in a slanting direction towards the summit of the Tour St. Andre. 

The rocks were mostly loose and rotten, and there were many steep 
faces. The party passed along one beautiful snow-ridge, but the 
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feature of the climb was a steep slope of thin snow on hard ice where 
careful steps had to be made as the slope was so ‘ raide ’ as to be only 
just negotiable. It was about 300 ft. in length and took a long time. 
There was some risk from falling stones. Eventually the party 
reached the top via the last bit of the ridge, which falls in an easterly 
direction from the summit to a conspicuous rock tower above the 
Valeille Glacier. 

The party descended a little way by the route by which they 
had ascended and then followed the ridge, which falls N. towards 
the Cresta Paganini to its lowest point, and then descended direct 
over stones, snow and a bergschrund to the Monei Glacier. Passing 
round the foot of the Cresta Paganini they reached the end of the 
glacier in 1 hr. 50 mins., fairly fast walking from the top of the Tour 
St. André. 

The party virtually effected a new pass from the Valeille to the 
Valnontey, though not the pass which they had intended to make. 
It may be called the Col. St. André. 

A great many flowers were found on the rocks on the way up, 
and some close to the summit of the St. André. 


POINTE D’HERBETET (3778 m. = 12,396 ft.) By rHE W. ARETE.— 
August 9, 1911. Messrs. R. L. G. Irving, G. H. L. Mallory, and 
H. E.G. Tyndale. Left V. E. hut at 4.45 but owing to delay caused 
by forgotten rucksack did not reach Col du Gd Neiron till nearly 9. 
Began climbing the W. aréte after a halt and kept to the crest 
for 200 or 300 feet over good easy rocks. We then had to make 
a traverse on to the S. side and regained the aréte over steep rocks 
that needed careful testing. We then found ourselves underneath 
a huge red gendarme, which might have been climbable if turned 
upside down. A long traverse over the S. face would have taken 
us to the S. aréte, but there were some very doubt ful-looking passages 
on it. We made a horizontal traverse under the W. face of the 
gendarme. This was the hardest bit of the climb, for there were 
few places where one could hold a man and the drip from the gendarme 
above had covered the rocks which protruded from the steep ice 
with a glaze which was only beginning to melt shortly before noon. 

In an average season I can imagine this traverse being very 
unattractive. 150 feet or so along this traverse we turned a corner 
into a steep ice-couloir with a small patch of glazed rock in it. 
It gave me cover and a hole in the ice gave a‘firm place while the 
others finished the traverse. The far side of the couloir was pro- 
tected from falls of stones but none of these occurred except across 
the broad portion of the couloir below us. Once across the couloir 
we climbed up by the edge of the ice and finally by steep rocks till 
we reached the 8S. aréte at a nick just below a great tower. This 
we traversed on the E. side and found it, and the rest of the S. aréte, 
particularly the final difficulty, quite hard enough for an already 
somewhat tired party. None of us had brought a watch, but I 
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should say we reached the 8S. aréte about 2, and the top about 3.30. 
The N. aréte was in delightfully easy condition and we passed the 
Herbetet chalet soon after 6 o’clock and reach Cogne before 9. 

R. L. G. Irvine. 


[The route followed on the W. aréte is most probably new or 
does not appear to have been previously recorded. ] 


CoL DES CLOCHETTES (3462 m. = 11,355 ft.). See Grivola by 
N. aréte, under VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS, p. 745. 


Dauphiné. 

TRAVERSE OF DOME DE NEIGE (3980 m. = 13,058 ft.), Pic 
Lory (4983 m. = 13,396 ft.), anpD LEs Ecrins (4103 m. = 13,462 ft.). 
—On July 31, 1911, Messrs. H. O. Jones, R. Todhunter, and G. 
Winthrop Young, with Henri Brocherel, Laurent Croux, and Josef 
Knubel, climbing on two ropes, left the bivouac on the Glacier du 
Vallon de la Pilatte at 3.10 a.m. and reached the upper glacier 
near the Col des Avalanches at 5.45. The glacier was traversed 
in a westerly direction to the base of an obvious snow couloir 
which descends from a point high upon the W. ridge of the Dome 
de Neige. The snow of the couloir was in bad condition, and later 
in the day there might be risk from stone falls. The ridge was 
reached at 9.10. From here the rock aréte was followed, mainly 
by interesting slabs on the S. face, to the summit of the Dome de 
Neige at 9.55. The two parties then descended to the Bréche Lory, 
crossed the summit of Les Ecrins at 11.15, and after a none too 
easy descent of the glacier reached La Beérarde, via the Col des 
Ecrins at 4.25. 

Total time, excluding halts, approximately 10 hours. 


Mont Blane District. 


Mont Brianc (4810 m.= 15782 ft.) : ASCENT OF THE BROUILLARD 
RIDGE FROM THE CoL EMILE Rey.—After an exploration of the 
Glacier de Mt. Blanc on the previous day, Dr. Kar] Blodig, Messrs. 
H. O. Jones, and G. Winthrop Young, with Josef Knubel, left the 
Quintino Sella Hut at 1.10 a.m. on August 9, 1911, and with the aid of 
crampons and magnificent moonlight reached the Col Emile Rey at 
4.22. The interval of waiting between the disappearance of the 
moon and sunrise was utilised in part by the two last-mentioned 
members of the party for an ascent of Mt. Brouillard, which took - 
nine minutes from col to summit. The ascent of the steep and 
hitherto unclimbed gully which begins at a point slightly below 
and to the E. of the Col was begun at 5.15 a.m. The rocks were 
found to be dry and fairly easy, and the only real difficulty encoun- 
tered was one steep slab about 30 ft. high, with small holds which 
might prove impossible after snow or rain. The snow-field above 
the gully was reached at 6.40 and the ascent was continued 
for some time by the low rock mb on its E. side, until the 
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main ridge was reached at 7.50 and the summit of Pic Luigi 
Amedeo at 8.5. The route followed from here to the summit of Mt. 
Blanc was presumably the same as that followed by the Signori 
Gugliermina in 1901.* One section alone, at the foot of the Mt. 
Blanc de Courmayeur, presented any difficulty, and here an alterna- 
tive route on the left (i.e. W.) of the ridge, up a chimney in firm 
rock, was selected in preference to the easier but less sound route 
on the right. The leading members of the party, proceeding for a 
great part of the ascent unroped, and headed by one of the amateurs, 
reached the top of the Mt. Blanc de Courmayeur at 11.25 and Mt. 
Blanc at 12.5. The descent was effected by the Dome route with 
exceptional difficulty owing to the condition of the glacier. The 
Dome Hut gave passing shelter at 5.30, and the long tramp to 
Courmayeur ended at 10.30. The expedition took 21 hrs. and 
20 mins. in all, but the times occupied, excluding halts, were as 
follows :— 


Hut to Col Emile Rey 2 hrs. 57 mins 
Col Emile Rey to Pic Luigi Amedeo a ee: ee 
Pic Luigi Amedeo to Mt. Blanc ia au. “ 3. LO 45 
Mt. Blanc to Dome Hut ae sce SG? Ae. SD 72% 
Dome Hut to Courmayeur 4, 65 ,, 


15 hrs. 55 mins. 


The expedition was repeated two days later by Herr H. Pfann 
and Count Ugo di Vallepiana. Starting at midnight they reached 
the Col Emile Rey at 4, left the col at 5.45, after having ascended 
Mt. Brouillard, reached the summit of the Pic Lwgi Amedeo at 10, 
Mt. Blanc de Courmayeur at 3.15 p.m. and Mt. Blanc, where the 
night was spent, at 5 p.m. 

It was apain made on August 18 by Dr. Piihn with the guide 
Adolfe Rey anda porter Melica. Starting at 3 a.m., they reached the 
Col Emile Rey at 8.30, Pic Luigi Amedeo at 12. 30, and Mt. Blanc 
at 6.30. In fact the expedition already threatens to become 
popular. Ina good year it provides a splendid route, and, apart 
from its length, offers no special difficulty when the couloir and 
gully are free from ice. The rocks are on the whole sound and 
there would appear to be no danger from stone falls, if the couloir 
and gully be ascended early in the day. 


LEs GRANDES JORASSES (4205 m. = 13,797 ft.): DESCENT OF THE 
East ARETE TO THE CoL DES HIRONDELLES.—It was only after 
several] years of exploration, which culminated in a long expedition 
lasting 214 hrs. on August 6, 1911, had reduced the presumably 
unclimbable part of the E. aréte to a small section of about 30 ft. 
that it was decided, since these 30 ft. could not be ascended 


* Boll. C. A. I. 1902, xxxv. 244 ef seq. 
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without artificial aids, that a descent of the aréte would be 
justifiable. On August 11, therefore, Messrs. H. O. Jones and G. 
Winthrop Young, with Laurent Croux and Josef Knubel, set 
out from the Grandes Jorasses Hut at 3.5 a.m., and by the 
ordinary route reached the summit at 7.38 a.M. 

The descent was begun at 8.40 and for the first hour required 
great care on account of the rottenness of the rocks. After 
about 3 hr. the relics left by Mr. Tunstall-Moore’s party in 
1902* were passed. A short but difficult descent over a steep nose 
of rock coated with ice landed the party on a long succession of 
steep slabs and projecting bosses which provided sound rock- 
climbing of the true Chamonix aiguille type. At about 11 o’clock 
the party found themselves above some 230 ft. of really difficult 
climbing. For the greater portion of the descent of these formidable 
slabs a supplementary rope was used as additional security. The 
slabs ended in a jutting forehead about 150 ft. above and over- 
hanging the famous V-shaped notch in the ridge, the effective bar 
to any ascent. The descent of this was begun at 12.10, first by 
rough traverses down the wall to the §., then by a slanting chimney 
which curved back towards the N. to a small platform, 60 ft. above 
and slightly to the S. of the V-notch. Hence, with the aid of two 
pitons and a doubled rope, the party landed severally, after con- 
siderable muscular exertion, at the bottom of the cleft at 1.20. 
After a rest of 40 mins. the remainder of the steep descent to the 
Col des Hirondelles was completed at 3.58, and, after much glacial 
tribulation, Courmayeur was reached at 8.45 P.M. 

The times taken, exclusive of halts, were as follows :— 


Hut tosummit... = ii .. 3 hrs. 50 mins. 
Summit to the V-notch ie . 4 , 40 ,, 
V-notch to Col des Hirondelles ce, 2 


Col des Hirondelles to Courmayeur .. 4 =, 30 ~=,, 


15 hrs. 


Les GRANDES JORASSES (4196 m. = 13,767 ft.).: AscenT oF W. 
RIDGE FROM THE CoL DES GRANDES JORASSES.—On August 14, 1911, 
Messrs. H. O. Jones andG. Winthrop Young, with Josef Knubel, 
started from the Grandes Jorasses Hut at 2 a.m. and reached the Col 
des Grandes Jorasses at 7.10 a.m. The ascent to the sharp peak on the 
W. ridge which stands between this Col and the Punta Margherita 
was made mainly up the steep slabs of its northern face. These 
slabs are difticult, and the minute holds they afford could only be used 
if free from ice. Several rope rings left by previous parties were 
noticed. This peak was reached at 9. From this point it was seen 
that the Punta Margherita could be ascended by a couloir which 
descends in a 8.W. direction from the gap between its two summits. 


* 4. xxi. 425. 
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The problem to be solved was to find a route to the lower end of this 
couloir. 

Starting from a point slightly below and to the W. of the peak the 
S. face was descended for some 100 ft. Then the couloir which 
descends from the gap E. of the peak was traversed. There followed 
about 120 ft. of very difficult traverse for two parts of which there 
was hold for the hands alone. Easy rocks then led to the bottom 
of the couloir at 10.30. The couloir proved at first unexpectedly 
simple. Hiyher it narrowed into a chimney some 80ft. in length, which 
led to the ridge between the two summits. The lower, to the W., was 
first climbed and cairned, and the Punta Margherita itself was 
reached at 11.10. The Col to the E. of the Punta Elena was passed 
at 1, and from this point Pic Whymper was reached, by the two last- 
mentioned members of the party, in 25 mins. On the return 
Courmayeur was entered at 7.5 P.M. 

The times occupied on the expedition, excluding halts, were as 
below :— 


Hut to Col des Grandes Jorasses .. 4 hrs. 20 mins. 

Col to first peak... ee “ cgps AZO 35 

First peak to Punta Margherita .. ie Se agg 

Punta Margherita to Pic W hymper .. |, 45 ,, 

Pic Whymper to Courmayeur .. 4 ,, 30 ,, 
13 hrs. 55 mins. 


AIGUILLE DE GREPON (3489 m. = 11,447 ft.) : HigHEST PEAK DIRECT 
FROM THE MER DE GLAcE.—On August 19, 1911,the same party, with 
the addition of Mr. R. Todhunter and Henn Brocherel, left a comfort- 
able bivouac on the N. side of Trélaporte, at 3.5 4.M., and toiled up on 
to the Glacier de Trélaporte by 4.10. Having crossed this, and 
turned the impossible bergschrund by awkward rocks on the right, 
they started upon the base of the peak at 5.35, climbing very rapidly, 
over ground already familiar, and inclining towards the S., they 
passed the level of the ‘ Red Tower’ about 6.15. Thence the route 
followed the line of least resistance up towards the end of the rib that 
curls down, from immediately below the highest summit. First 
bending to the left, then upward to the nght—a passage containing 
a dithcult hand-traverse—thence over to the left, and so on to the 
edge of a deeply cut chimney lying just below the base of the enor- 
mous sweep of yellow slabs, which descends from the summit ridge. 
On the S. side of this chimney the traverse of a wide slabby couloir, 
accomplished with the aid of the doubled rope, proved the key to the 
ascent. For it appeared to be possible at this point alone to win over 
on to the great mb. The well-known ‘ Crag on the Grépon’ now 
became conspicuous above and to the left (8.25). The great sweep 
of slabs provided climbing of excessive severity. Vertical flake 
and slab and corner followed in breathless succession, with often 
only ‘underholds’ for the hands and friction for the feet. The 
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soundness of the rock and the flat dividing ledges alone made pro- 
gress possible or safe. Among notable features, a vertical crack of 
60 ft. leading to a remarkable triangular platform named ‘ la niche 
des amis,’ which in turn was left by an even more theatrical rift, 
survives conspicuously in the memory. At 10.30 a small col close 
to the great ‘ Crag’ was reached, and here shouts were exchanged 
with a party on the summit. Higher again, after a false essay up 
to the right, a broad level traverse round a corner to the left led to 
the foot of an abnormally steep chimney (small cairn built). This 
chimney appears to be the single breach in the hopeless sweep of 
terrific slabs. It is about 200 high, overhangs in its upper portion, 
and gives out upon a slab steep and smooth as a house-roof. From 
the upper half of this it proved just possible for Knubel to pass 
under a second overhang and across a corner on to an equally 
‘ holdless ’ slab above on the right. This he climbed by means of the 
“ice-axe ’ method of holding which he and Franz Lochmatter have 
reduced to a fine art. The rest of the party were glad of each other’s 
heads and every available rope (12 noon). 

A steep chimney of about 120 ft., slabs, cracks, and corners, all 
continuously severe, but forming the direct and only possible line 
of advance to the summit, brought the party, at 1.30, to the little 
notch in the main ridge that lies immediately to the S. of, and some 
30 ft. below, the actual summit. This notch is the one reached, on 
the usual descent from the peak, by a steep little couloir which 
reascends from the foot of the ‘Dunod’ chimney. As the party 
were vague as to the nature of the ‘ rope-throwing’ operations 
found indispensable on an ascent by the ‘ Dunod ’ chimney, and were 
desirous not only of solving the old ‘C. P.’ problem, but also of 
making a complete route to the summit by the Mer de Glace face, 
they left the notch by the edge of the split flake that slants up the 
Mer de Glace wall of the final tower, and which ends below an over- 
hanging crack descending directly from the highest point. This 
crack is in fact the same flaw which reappears as the crack of 
customary ascent on the exactly opposite Nantillons face. Knubel’s 
ascent of the overhanging portion (it is only a few feet) with Brocherel 
as anchor, and his own ice-axe as only attachment, was, in the 
opinion of the party, the most extraordinary feat of strength and 
pure cragsmanship they have ever witnessed (2 P.M.). A leisurely 
descent, tea at the Plan des Aiguilles, and a gorgeous sunset saw the 
party into Chamonix at 7.45. 

The ascent of the 800 metres of rock took nearly 74 hours of very 
rapid climbing, not counting the halts. 

The climb was unique, in the experience of every member of 
the party, for its severity, its length, and above all for its soundness. 
It is matter for great regret that the hazard of the ascent of the slabs 
above the 200 ft. chimney—unless a rope were to be fixed above— 
removes the climb outside the class of those that can be justifiably, 
or even sanely, led by more than two or three men now living. 
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Mr. Mummery made his first attack on the Grépon from the Mer 
de Glace* and a number of parties have explored this face subse- 
quently. The summit ridge was first reached from this side by Mr. 
Ryan with Josef and Franz Lochmatter, and this expedition has 
been repeated once only, by Mr. A. Stuart Jenkins with Jean Bour- 
nissen and Léon Tournier (July 1908). In both cases it was found 
necessary to carry out an elaborate rope-throwing operation in order 
to effect the passage of a difhcult slab, and the ridge was reached near 
the top of the ‘ Mummery Crack.’ 

The route followed (with the possible exception of a short section 
near the ridge) by these parties was apparently the same and has 
been indicated on the accompanying photograph by Mr. Stuart 
Jenkins. 


Mt. GrRueEtra (3686 m. = 12,090 ft.).—This mountain, described by 
Dr. Claude Wilson as being ‘ with the exception of the Aiguille Noire 
de Peutéret by far the most important sentinel ’ on the ridges 
descending to the 8. from the main Mt. Blanc chain(‘ A.J.’ xxv. 
506), was ascended on August 12, 1911 by Mr. R. Todhunter, with 
H. Brocherel and R. Laurent, from the Gruetta Glacier, the ascent 
being apparently the first made from this side. The route taken 
was that by which Dr. Wilson’s party attacked the mountain, on 
the occasion of their first expedition to the Gruetta Valley, when they 
were stopped by bad weather, viz. by the couloir at the head of the 
glacier, the rocks above leading to the col between Gruetta and the 
minor peak, called by Dr. Wilson, Mt. Rouge de Gruetta; and the E. 
arete. Under this season’s conditions the chief difficulties encoun- 
tered were in getting across the bergschrund and effecting a landing 
on the rocks from the head of the couloir, the upper part of the 
climb, above the point reached by Dr. Wilson’s party, being rela- 
tively easy. The actual crest of the E. aréte is very shattered, but a 
route affording excellent climbing on sound rock was found on the 
S. side. Both the couloir and the traverse below the aréte are 
somewhat exposed to the risk of falling stones. Times (exclusive 
of halts) : from a bivouac below the glacier to the col about 43 hrs. ; 
from the col to the summit 1} hrs. The descent was made by the 
E. branch of the Frébouzie Glacier. 


AIGUILLE DE LA BRENVA (3207 m. = 10,519 ft.) TRAVERSE from 
S.E. to N.W.—On July 20, 1911, Mr. A. Stuart Jenkins with Jean 
Bournissen and Jean Ravanel succeeded in traversing the Aiguille de 
la Brenva from S.E. to N.W. The route to the summit was the 
ordinary one, t.e. 5.E. ridge. From thence the ridge running N.W. 
was traversed in 2 hrs. 2U mins., without much difficulty, the spare 
rope being, however, used twice. A precipitous gap separating the 
last crag from the foot of the sharp pinnacle, locally known as 


* My Clembs tn the Alps and Cuucasus, p. 121 ef seq. 
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“Le Pére Eternel,’ seemed at first impracticable, but, the retreat 
over the ridge having been cut off by tlie two ‘ Abseilungen ’ and, 
moreover, the erroneous thought that the latter had been com- 
pletely traversed, spurred on the party to attempt the descent. 
After 4 hrs. very hard work—now on the slabs of the western face, 
then keeping close to the ridge—the little col was attained. 
Roughly judged, the pitch exceeded 200 feet. Spare rope was 
used four times, and on one occasion for a descent of 54 feet with 
insufficient friction on the rocks to take weight off the arms. 

The repetition of this descent is not recommended. The party 
would have avoided it had it been possible. 


Pennines. 


TRAVERSE OF THE VUIBEZ ARETE, Arolla.—On July 28, 1911, 
Mr. J. P. Osler and Canon A. Sloman with Pierre Georges as guide 
made what is believed to be the first traverse of this aréte. Crossing 
the Piéce Glacier from its left bank as low down as crevasses per- 
mitted the party ascended the most northerly peak of the aréte, 
which they then followed over numerous pinnacles in a southerly 
direction till a square towe1 of white rock was reached, which seems 
to be the point marked 3084 on the Siegfried map. The descent 
of this tower on to the razor-like edge of the Serra de Vuibez was 
only possible by lowering oneself down its precipitous side by the 
rope, nor did there scem a reasonably safe hitch for the last man; 
moreover, the saw-like teeth of the Serra itself appeared quite 
impracticable. The party therefore descended at this point to the 
glacier and returned by the Pigne route. At a point not far N. 
from the Serra the aréte is interrupted by a small snow col, the 
descent to which had to be turned. Time from hotel to first summit 
44 hrs. including 1 hr. lost in trying to force a way through the 
crevassed snout of the glacier; from this summit to the final 
tower 3 hrs. In point of difficulty this expedition may be compared. 
to the traverse of the Egginer-grat at Saas. A. SLoMAN. 


Bernese Oberland. 


GLETSCHERJOCH (? circ. 12,400 ft.)}—The first passage of this 
pass between the Gletscherhorn and Ebnefluh (the Roththal side 
never having been previously either ascended or descended) was 
made by Dr. O. K. Williamson with the guides Jean Maitre and 
Heinrich Fux on August 8, 1911. The party left the Roththal hut 
‘in perfect weather at 3.25 a.m. and crossed the level Roththal glacier 
to the avalanche debris at the foot of the snow couloir, which 
descends from the col. They crossed this with the intention of 
reaching the foot of the rocks as far as possible to the true right 
of the couloir in order to avoid the risk of avalanches, but were 
obliged to cross the bergschrund at the actual foot of the couloir. 
After traversing steep ice and ascending a band of snow they reached 
at about 4.30 a.m. the rocks on the true right of the couloir. These 
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rocks formed a broad ill-defined rib which the party ascended. 
These rocks were for a considerable height loose but easy. The 
party halted from 7.3 till 7.25 a.m. The ‘rib had at this point lost 
itself in the face of the mountain. The rocks now steepened con- 
siderably, they were sounder than those below and afforded more 
interesting climbing. After a few hundred feet up these, the angle 
again diminished, and about this time the party witnessed a terrific 
avalanche from seéracs high up in the couloir. The rocks now 
narrowed again to a rib or aréte, and at a point where this became 
nearly level the party halted from about 9.30 till 9.40 a.m. Further 
upward progress from a point a few vards above this was barred by 
an overhanying ice-wall which could not be turned on the left. 
In consequence a long nearly horizontal ice traverse had to be 
made in order to reach a rock mb which stretched downwards from 
the col into the middle of the couloir. This traverse across the 
exceedingly steep slope of the couloir occupied 34 hrs., and was for 
about three quarters of the distance on ice, the remaining quarter 
being on snow which was fortunately in perfect condition. The 
rock rib was reached slightly above its foot, and was followed at 
first on the true right of its crest. The rocks here were very steep, 
and, owing to their looseness and the fact that the holds were in 
great part filled up with snow, were exceedingly dificult. At a 
point perhaps about 200 feet above the point where they had struck 
the rib, the party reached its actual crest close to the point where, 
during a previous exploration from above, they had fixed a spare 
rope. Theanzle of the slope now eased off considerably, the climbing 
became much less difficult, and at 3 p.m. the party reached the 
rocks on a level with and close to the col. A halt was made till 
4.35 p.M., after which two of the party made a digression up the 
Ebnefluh. Leaving the pass once more at 6.27 p.m. the gentle 
slopes of the Gletscherhorn glacier were descended, the Concordia 
inn being reached at 9.35 p.m. The conditions under which the 
climb was made were probably as favourable as are ever likely to 
be met with. No falling stones were seen during the ascent, although, 
owing to the character of the rock and the fact that a great part of 
the climb is up a steep face of rock, it is probable that there is 
some risk from this cause ; but no danger was run from falling ice. 
The members of the party desire all of them to insist earnestly on 
the importance of three conditions for any mountaineers who 
attempt the climb in the future, viz.: (1) that the rocks should be as 
far as possible free from snow, (2) that the weather when the expedi- 
tion is attempted should be settled and really fine, and (3) that the foot 
of the rocks should if possible be reached without crossing the lower 
part of the couloir. 


New Route OVER THE FIESCHERWAND.—July 27, 1911, M. 
Finch, A.A.C.Z.; F. Obexer, A.A.C.Z.; J.C. Case. Leaving the 
Strahlegy hut at 3.40 a.m. we crossed the Oberes Eismeer and climbed 
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up the most south-easterly branch of glacier below the Fiescherjoch 
(steep and badly crevassed), till close under the huge séracs, with 
which it is crowned. We now crossed the easy bergschrund on the 
left (right bank), cut up a steep snow and ice-slope (50°, ca. 300 ft.) 
to some rocks, up which we climbed without difliculty, arriving at 
6.30 a.M. on the main glacier above the big ice-fall. Higher up. that 
branch of the glacier on which we now stood 1s divided by a promi- 
nent rock ridge, descending from the non-quoted point to the E. of 
Pt. 3758 m.—I shall call it Pt. ca 3700 m.—of the main watershed. 
We walked up the easy glacier on the N.W. of the dividing rib till 
ca. 3300 m. 

Hence a westerly direction over easy glacier would bring one in 
1 hr. to the foot of the Fiescherjoch. But this easy glacier is 
imminently exposed to ice-avalanches. The whole tremendous ice- 
cornice of the watershed between Pt. 3758 m. and Pt. ca. 3700 m. 
had that morning fallen right across the comparatively level portion 
of the glacier, and poured over the séracs on to the glacier by which 
we had commenced the ascent. 

We here crossed the difficult bergschrund on our left, and climbed 
a difficult, extremely steep wall of unreliable rock (falling stones !) 
interspersed with green ice, of some 1000 ft. in height (3 hrs), arriving 
at 11.15 a.m. on the above-mentioned dividing rib of Pt. ca. 3700 m. 
Further N., where the wall is lower, it is capped by séracs. Following 
the crest of the steep rock rib (which is composed of unpleasantly 
sharp crystalline schist, affording interesting but mostly not difficult 
climbing, though everywhere demanding great care, on account of 
unreliable handholds), we arrived at 4 p.m. on Pt. ca. 3700 m. 

Thence we followed the watershed to the Fiescherjoch (14 hrs.) 
descending tra the Griinhornliicke (9 P.M.) to the Concordia (10 P.M.). 

M. F. 


[The lower portion of this route was followed in descending from 
the Ochs by Daniel Maquignaz’s party on July 2)th, 1897, as com- 
municated to Dr. Coolidge at the time. The ascent of the rib which 
ends in Pt. 3700 as well as the approach to it cover new ground. 


Bregaglia Group. 


Ferro OccIDENTALE (3273 m., = 10,739 ft., Lurani) by S. 
aréte.—On July 30, 1911, Messrs. J. H. Wicks, BE. H. F. Bradby, 
and C. Wilson ascended this peak by the S. aréte. As no 
reference to this route 1s made in Major Strutt’s Climbers’ 
Guide (1910), it was supposed to be a new expedition. It appears, 
however, that the upper portion of the route was made on July 17, 
1910, by Sig. A. Bonacossa and Herr C. Prochownick, who reached 
the ridge from the Porceliizzo side at a conspicuous snow patch 
about 500 ft. below the summit. On the present occasion the 
ridge was gained—again from the W., some 600 ft. lower down— 
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by way of a couloir leading to a well-defined gap.* The climb up 
the aréte from this point to that where the previous party reached 
it, 18 not less interesting than the upper portion. A still finer 
expedition would probably be possible by attempting the whole 
length of the aréte from the Camerozzo pass, and on this lowest and 
as yet unclimbed third, it is not unlikely that the most difficult 
passages of the ascent would be encountered. The present party 
started from and returned to Masinobagni, the descent being 
eliected bv the W. aréte and the Passo di Bondo. 


P1zz0 pi Zocea (3081 m., = 10,109 ft., 1. map) and Punta QUALIVO 
(Strutt) or Ferro OR1ENTALE (C.A.I., Guida) (3207 m., = 10,522 ft., 
I. map).—On August 2, 1911, Messrs. E. H. F. Bradby and C. Wilson 
started from the Allievi Hut and crossed the Passo del Averta into 
the Val Qualivo. Thence they ascended the Pizzo di Zocca f 
by its 8. aréte, and descended its W. ridge to the Colle Masino 
{C.A.I. Guida). Thence they traversed the sky-line of the Punta 
Qualivo of Strutt (the Ferro Orientale of the C.A.I. Guida), to the 
sharply cut pap at the end of its W. aréte, and descended thence 
into the Val Ferro. This is doubtless the first traverse of the Punta 
Qualivo, and probably the first climb up or down its W. aréte. 
The long summit ridge has two cairned points, a lower (E.) aud the 
true top (W.). Between the two there rises, on the level sky-line, 
a formidable rock tower which overtops the Eastern summit, and 
which had apparently not been ascended till the present party 
climbed it. The sharply cut gap—{a coup de _ sabre)—which 
separates this peak from its Western neighbour, marks an unnamed 
and uncrossed Col of some interest, as it 18 the only practicable 
pass between the Ferro and Albigna valleys, and one which would, 
in good conditions, not be dificult. It might not inappropriately 
be called the Bochetto del Ferro. 


Monte Disorazia (3678 m. = 12,067 ft.), Zt. map. 

By the entire S.E. aréte. Signori Aldo Bonacossa and P. T. Torti, 
July 23, 1911. 

From Chiareggio past the Ventina huts, the party mounted the 
Ventina Glacier, taking to its right margin high up, to the snowy 
basin at the actual N. base of the Passo Cassandra (3034 m. It. and 
Wilson maps). The double bergschrund turned to the left (E.) 
and the pasa soon attained (6 hrs. 50 mins.), The great S.E. arete 
of the mountain was now mounted with ease, at first rather below 
its crest, then by the crest itself. Rocks always easy, here and 
there crest snowy, but never affording difficulty owing to perfect 


* This yap marks a possible pass, between the upper stretches of the 
Porcellizzo and Ferro valleys, which might be used as a route from the 
Badile Hut to the othor peaks of the Ferro Group. 

+ This is the first recorded ascent of the Pizzo di Zocca, but an old cairn 
was found on the top. 

{ Verbatim, from courteous note of Signor Bonacossa. 
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conditions ; Point 3475 m. (It. map) eventually attained (2? hrs.} 
From this spot a descent was made into a snow basin [well shown on 
Wilson map], seamed by a crevasse, then up the other side to the rocks 
of the aréte. Along and below the crest by good rocks, furrowed 
sometimes by small ice gullies, till below the great tooth forming the 
junction of the S.W. and 8.E. arétes (1 hr. 50 mins.). Tooth * partly 
turned on its N. face, by a short steep ice slope. Descent into 
following gap dangerous on account of the enormous and unavoid- 
able corniche. Then right over the following teeth [Stewart’s 
description ¢ is admirable], rocks perfectly dry, but corniche beyond 
the second tooth again very bad, to the top (2} hrs., or including 
many and prolonged halts, 14 hrs. 35 mins. from C hiareggio). De- 
scent at first by the N.E. ar¢te,t 1882 route, then a traverse E. into 
the great snowy gully; surface of (upper) Ventina Glacier attained 
at height of about 3200 m.—conditions admirable (2 hrs. 25 min.). 
Thence down ylacier to Ventina huts (23 hrs.). 

This route is, of course, only new from the Passo Cassandra, to a 
point at or near the intersection of the S.E. and S.W. arétes, but as a 
combination is of much interest. § 


Bernina Group. 


Piz ARGIENT (3942 m.=12,934 ft. S. map ; 3941 m.=12,930 ft. 
It. map.) 

By the 8.E. and 8.W. arctes. Signori Aldo Bonacossa |! and Rino 
Rossi, September 11, 1911. 

The entire S.E. aréte from Point 3076 m. (Jt. map) can most 
certainly be climbed, but as the hour was late the party took to the 
rocky buttress (well indicated on the map) to the N.E. of that 
point, and by a fine climb attained its junction with the main S.E. 
aréte. A great vertical rocky step turned to the right (E.), then 
always by rocks somewhat on the E. slope of the arcte, up to the 
point of intersection of the S.E. and 8.W. arétes. The rocks below 
the crest are difficult but very firm ; on the crest, however, the hand- 
holds are bad, and the rocks dangerously unstable. Then by the 
S.W. aréte, Meade’s§ 1907 route, to the top—the last bit very 
unpleasant, and the rocks dreadfully loose (7} hrs.). 

The party first attempted to climb the peak’s W. face, but being 
defeated by glazed rocks, crossed the little gap, 3237 m. (Jt. map), 
and took the above route. 


* This is the ‘S.E. summit’ of the 1874 party, Alpine Journal, viii. p. 26. 
It is now most erroneously and unfortunately named by Italians, Punta Speranza, 
cf. Bolletino, 1909, p. 316. 

{¢ Alpine Journal, xxiv. pp. 686-7; xxv. p. 22. 

t Ibid. xi. pp. 244-6, 248-252. 

§ Cf. sbid. i. p. 5; viii. pp. 20-30; xxv. pp. 16, 236. 

[| Verbatsm from Signor Bonacossa. 

| Alpine Journal, xxiii. pp. 652-3. 
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Norway. 


TVERAABRAESKAR (6/00 ft.)—This pass which leads directly 
across the range of Galdhdpiggen from Spiterstulen to the Leirdal 
appears to be little known, and local inquiry, supplemented by a 
reference on the point to Mr. Slingsby, has elicited no evidence of 
& previous passage of the col, a pass on the southward of it being 
generally used. 

Mr. V. H. Gatty and the Rev. R. P. Dansey, accompanied by Olav 
Ofiusbo, left Spiterstulen at 10.15 a.m. on July 20, 1911, and reached 
the foot of the Tveraabrae (4600 ft.) at 11.45 after a leisurely ascent, 
during which the low-lying clouds which were responsible for so 
late a start gradually cleared away. From here the way lay up 
the centre of the glacier, passing the icefall by a wide ledge, which 
divides it into two parts, and avoiding a much crevassed region of 
the upper glacier by a wide detour to the left, beyond which easy 
snow slopes lead up to the col, which was reached at 2.8. A narrow 
ridge of broken rock alone divides the Tveraabrae from the [llaabrae 
beyond ; (the Hjemske Illaabrae it is locally named to distinguish 
it from another Illaabrae on the same side of the range); lunch, 
photography, and the ascent of a small rock peak to the S. of the 
col filled in the time until 4.30, and the foot of the Illaabrae was 
reached an hour later. Below this a long and slippery traverse along 
the loose, steep side of the lateral valley leads to the slopes over- 
looking the Leirdal. Here a long delay occurred through the total 
disappearance of our Norseman who had gone on ahead, a problem 
on which lizht was at length thrown by the appearance of a column 
of amoke rising from a hollow far behind the point we had reached, 
and the recollection of Olav’s regrets on the col that there was no 
fuel with which to make coffee. The Ytterdals Saeter was reached 
just after nine, much milk consumed, and then the stolkfsrre 
we had arranged should mect us deposited us at midnight exactly 
at the door of the inn at Roisheim, where the unhoped-for luxury 
of a supper of freshly cooked trout awaited us. 


From MARADALSBR£ TO MIDTMARADAL THROUGH THE GAP 
BETWEEN THE TWO PEAKS OF THE EASTERLY MARADALSTIND 
(Manden and Kjerringen).—This gap had never been reached from 
the N. side till August 14, 1911, when Miss K. Field, Mr. R. Bicknell 
and Peder Bjerk ascended the couloir which connects it with the 
Maradalsbre. They left the hut at Skogadalsbéen at 7 a.M., and 
crossing Gjertvasnaasi, reached the snout of the glacier at 9.50. 
At the foot of the couloir, reached at 12.15, there were two formidable 
bergschrunds. The sccond of these was crossed at about 1.30, and 
the next 8} hrs. were continuously occupied in cutting up the ice 
to the gap, reached at 10.10 p.m. When it became sufficiently light 
the next morning a descent was made into Midtmaradal, and so 
down the valley to Vormelid and Skogadalsbéen. 
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VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS. 


Eastern Gravane. 


CIARFORON (3640 m. = 11,939 ft.) By THE N.W. ARETE. August 8, 
1911. Messrs. R. L. G. Irving, G. H. L. Mallory and H. E. G. 
Tyndale. From V.E. hut the aréte was reached at its base by a walk 
over easy level glacier (}? hr.), and climbed throughout. A vertical 
bit near the bottom was turned by a hard crack on the W. side 
but the aréte can easily be reached above this point. There is some 
excellent climbing, especially near the top, where one overlooks 
some tremendous red slabs on the W. 

We found a note afterwards in the book which stated that Sig. 
Bobba reached the aréte about half way up by ascending the steep 
glacier on the N. face of the mountain. Judging by the present 
state of the glacier this looks a laborious route. We descended 
by the N.E. ridge to the Col de Moncorvé, the whole time up and 
down from the hut being about 7 hours (not including halts). 

GRIVOLA (3969 m. = 13,022 ft.) By N. ARETE. August 14, 1911. 
Messrs. R. L. G. Irving, G. H. L. Mallory and H. E. G. Tyndale. 
Left Pousset huts 3.30; crossed Trajo glacier to foot of Col des 
Clochettes between the Grivola and Grivoletta. Crossed the ridge 
close to the Grivoletta and found a descent by ledges and gullies 
which took us down without serious difficulty to a high snow basin 
which we crossed and struck the N. aréte low down just where it 
becomes well defined. Crampons were of great assistance, but 
higher up we had a good deal of cutting in hard ice. For 200 or 
300 feet we climbed some nasty smooth loose rocks set at a steep 
angle which looked as if they were often ice-covered. The top 
was reached about 12.30. To avoid a large party in descending 
we made use of two or three couloirs to the N. of the usual one and 
found a fairly good exit from the next but two. There was practically 
no snow left on the E. face and we saw nothing fall. Cogne was 
reached at 6.30, so I think the N. aréte of the Grivola can therefore be 
described as ‘ one long day ’ from Cogne. R. L. G. Irvine. 


[No previous record of a passage of the Col des Clochettes 
(3462 m. = 11,355 ft.) appears to exist.] 


Dauphine. 


La MEVE (3987 and 3970 m.=13,081 and 13,025 ft.): TRavERSE.— 
As times for the traverse of the Meije under varying condition have 
been recently made matter for comment, it may be of interest to 
record the times taken on August 2, 1911, under perfect conditions, 
by two parties consisting of Mr. G. Winthrop Young with Josef 
Knubel, and Mr. H. O. Jones with Laurent Croux, who left the 
Promontoire Hut at 3.50 a.m. and reached the Grand Pic of the 
Meije at 7.30 a.M., the Pic Central at 9.53 a.m., and La Grave 
at 1 P.M. 
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The times excluding halts were as follows :— 


Hut to Grand Pic .. ae ss .. 2 hrs. 50 mins. 
(rand Pic to Pic Central .. i ach. i £3. 200% .22 
Pic Central to La Grave .. - ae “2? 25. 10? ci 


6 hrs. 30 mins. 


[On June 29, 1893, Mr. R. Corry’s time for the ascent of the 
Grand Pic from the foot of the Promontoire, about 10 minutes 
below the present hut,was 2 h. 58 min., excluding halts, or 3h. 18 min. 
in all. Cf. ‘0.A.Z.’ 1893, p. 184.] 


Mont Blanc District. 


Mont Bianc (4810 m. = 15,782 ft.) By THE S.E. Ripce or Mont 
MaUpiT (route followed by Herr von Kuffner led by Alexander 
Burgener, 2-4 July 1887, cf. ‘O.A.Z.’ 11th and 25th January and 8th 
February 1889). August 18, 1911. Messrs. R. L. G. Irving, G. H. 
L. Mallory and H. KE. G. Tyndale left Col du Géant 3.30 a.m. and 
reached at 5 bergschrund just below point where S.E. aréte 
of Mont Maudit begins to rise steeply above the ridge of the Col 
de la Tour Ronde. Climbed over ice and rocks to the top of this 
ridge, gaining it near point 3801, in Barbey’s map. A safe route 
needs looking for, as the various patches of stones below the berg- 
schrund bear witness. Steep rocks, varied by patches of hard névé 
and ice, were climbed to a huge tower. An attractive-looking route 
on the nght of this tower led up to a wholly repulsive traverse, 
so we retraced our steps and turned the tower by ice and rocks on the 
left. Steep good rocks and an extra steep exit brought us to the 
sky line at about 4200 m. at 2 o’clock. We were decidedly not 
fresh and took one and a half hours along the aréte to the top of 
Mont Maudit (3.30). A very long halt on the Col de la Brenva 
enabled us to reach the summit of Mont Blanc in one and a half 
hours (6.30). Reached Gds Mulets a little before 8. We lost half- 
an-hour trving the wrong side of the gendarme, but otherwise we 
went a fair pace with a halt of one hour on the ridge of Mont 
Maudit. We can strongly recommend this route, at least in a good 
season. R. L. G. Irvine. 


Pennines. 


DENTS DE BERTOL, S. PEAK (3556 m. = 11,667 ft.) Mr. J. P. Osler 
and Canon A. Sloman with Pierre Epinay as guide made the third 
traverse of the south (and highest) Dent de Berto! on July 24, 1911, 
ascending the southerly aréte from the snow col which separates it 
from the most northerly peak of the Bouquetins, and following the 
aréte in a north-westerly direction towards the Col de Bertol. Time 
from snow col to where the aréte sinks to the snow again 2 hrs., not 
counting 30 min. for lunch. A. SLoMAN, 
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TRAVERSE OF MonTE Rosa (Dufour Spitze) (4638 m. = 15,217 ft.), 
FROM MacuGNaGA TO ZERMATT.—August 9, 1911. Messrs George and 
Max Finch, F. C. Case and Franz Obexer. Arrived at Capanna 
Marinelli, August 7. August 8, start delayed and then put off on 
account of heavy thunderstorm and fall of fresh snow during the night. 
Marked route to Marinelli couloir from hut with about 25 cairns. 
From 5 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. couloir was constantly raked by avalanches 
and falling stones. At night the avalanches were far less frequent, 
and only came at intervals of about an hour. August 9, left hut 
at 1.5 a.m., couloir reached at 1.15 a.m. Crossing couloir difficult 
on account of huge avalanche grooves (of which there were 9), 
the largest being 16 metres broad and 6-7 metres deep with under- 
cut walls. Couloir crossed by 1.45 a.m. (going very fast) cutting 
as few steps as possible, and trusting to the crampons to hold. 
Up the very easy rocks of the Imsengriicken (safe at first), past an 
almost level ridge, then up the last ‘ Imseng’ rocks, exposed to 
falling ice on the left (S.), and stones and avalanches on the night 
(N.). Top of these rocks reached at 2.35 a.m. Cut by lantern light 
(moon gone) up a steep ice slope, at first over 50° afterwards 55° 
(clinometer), for 20 minutes. Further progress then barred by an 
ice wall, and we worked, much step cutting, over to the left (S.W.) 
till almost under the Signal Joch, overcoming the beryschrund by 
a difficult bridge. Again heavy cutting and worked back till under 
the Grenzgipfel. Here occurred the greatest difficulty—a high 
ice-wall, measured by the rope’s length as about 45 metres, at an 
angle of 72°. This was overcome at dawn. Minor difficulties, 
but still heavy cutting, and at 5.35 a.m. emerged on gentle slopes 
of névé, 42°, raced up these to bergschrund under Grenzgipfel, 
6.10 a.m. Bergschrund difficult and danger of falling stones. 
Slope to the rocks about 45°, and in good condition (14-2 in. of snow) 
step-cutting, however, necessary. Rocks gained slightly to the 
left and 5 metres above the lowest point, 7 a.m. Discarded crampons 
and left at 7.15 a.m. Kept almost always on a rb, sometimes 
deviating to the left (S.) over easy rocks. Climbing otherwise 
difficult and hampered by fresh snow. Grenzgipfel reached by 
George Finch and F. C. Case at 9.5 a.m. (5 minutes halt); Dufour 
Spitze attained at 9.15 a.m., Max Finch and Franz Obexer arriving at 
10.154a.m. Left summit at 12.15 p.m., reaching Betemps hut, 2.10 p.m. 

No part of the climb between the Marinelli couloir and final rocks 
1s safe ; it should be attempted with more snow, we had very hard 
work in the séracs. Conway’s times are absolutely unreliable. 
Our own times (8 hrs. 10 min.) are very fast; we took no rests 
whatever, were in good condition, and went all through at full 
pressure. We went on two ropes to the top of the Imseng rocks, 
then all on one rope to the final rocks, lastly on two ropes again 
to the Dufour Spitze. 

The above highly interesting notes were kindly given to me by 
Mr. George Finch on the top of the Dufour Spitze. E. L. Strutt. 
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Norp Enp (4613 m. = 15,132 ft.) FRom Macuanaca.—On 
Friday, August 11, 1911, Messrs. J. E. C. Eaton and E. G. Oliver 
with Julius zum Taugwald of Zermatt, Heinrich Burgener and 
Ferdinand Furrer of Saas and Jachini Battista of Macugnaga left 
the Marinelli hut at 2.40 a.m. 

They proceeded at first in a north-westerly direction over moraine 
away from the Marinelli couloir (which is never crossed on this 
climb), and then ascended in zigzags some snow slopes and moraine, 
part of which might be dangerous from falls of ice or stones later in 
the day. After about half an hour they traversed back in a south- 
westerly direction until they reached a broad rock almost over the 
Marinelli couloir about an hour from the hut. In making this 
traverse a deep avalanche track had to be crossed. 

Ascending some easy rocks close to the Marinelli couloir they roped 
up in two parties (3.50 a.M.) and immediately afterwards walked 
on top of a snow ridge so close to the Marinelli couloir that it seemed 
that a sérac above the couloir might have reached them, had it 
fallen. 

From the top of this snow aréte they turned north again towards 
the east aréte and crossing a broad couloir (10 minutes) which would 
be stone-swept later in the day, and, passing an easy bergschrund, 
got on to the aréte at 4.50. Keeping on the crest of the aréte they 
reached a good breakfast place at 5.45, and noticed they were then 
considerably above the top of the Imseng Riicken forming the nght 
bank of the Marinelli couloir. After 20 minutes’ halt they climbed 
steadily up the aréte, on which there was a great deal of rotten rock. 

The aréte flattens down into a sort of rib as one gets higher, and 
two or three times the rocks were varied by short snow or ice arétes 
(a little step-cutting in places). When about level with the top 
of the Jagerhorn a longer ice aréte was encountered (about 20 minutes’ 
step-cutting). 

After this the ascent became more difficult and the rocks more 
rotten until just below an overhanging and very rotten tower which 
forced the party off the aréte into an ice couloir to the right (9.30 a.m.) 
In this couloir were found two ice axes and a pair of gloves which 
doubtless belonged to the unfortunate Italian party who were 
lost on this climb in 1909. The party proceeded up the couloir, 
which was the most difficult part of the climb, and regained the 
ridge above the rotten tower. They then followed the mndge for 
a short distance until near its top, and then bearing to the right 
over easy but rotten rocks reached a snow shoulder (10.30 a.m.) 
20 minutes to half an hour from the summit. Here they halted 
# of an hour for lunch and leaving the shoulder at 11.16 reached 
the top at 11.41. After a halt of 20 minutes they descended by 
the rocks (using a doubled rope in one place) and reached the 
Bétemps hut at 3. (The Silbersattel route looked impracticable and 
there was much new snow on the Dufourspitze.) 

All the party considered the expedition a very fine one and free 
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from danger after the aréte is reached. They are emphatically of 
opinion that the ascent should be made from the Marinelli hut, 
rather than from the bivouac, considering an ascent in the afternoon 
to the bivouac place (about 2 hours above the hut) hazardous and 
inadvisable. 

Time from Marinelli hut to the top (exclusive of halts) about 
7} hours. 

Weather fine and conditions favourable. 


(Cf. ‘A. J.’ xxiv. p. 673-4 for a note on the routes up this ’side 
and ‘ Boll. C.A.I.’ xxvii. p. 51 for a sketch of the routes. The 
route above described apparently coincides with the left hand 
route of the sketch.] 


Dom (4554 m. = 14,942 ft.) and TAscHHorN (4498 m. = 14,758) 
TRAVERSE.—On Tuesday, August 29, 1911, Mr. E. G. Oliver with 
Julius zum Taugwald and Ferdinand Furrer left the Festi Hut at 
2.10 a.M. and reached the top of the Dom at 7.30. Following the 
ridge they gained the top of the Taschhorn at 12 and after # of an hour 
halt descended the S. aréte reaching the Mischabeljoch at 5 p.m. 
and Zermatt (Monte Rosa Hotel) at 8.55. The ridge between the 
Dom and Tiaschhorn was in good condition, though the rocks from 
the Dom to the Domjoch are very rotten. From the Domjoch 
to the Taschhorn the rock is firm and good. There was a great 
deal of ice on the S. aréte of the Taschhorn involving much step- 
cutting with one or two awkward places. The last gendarme on 
this ridge was turned on the right, otherwise the ridge was followed 
throughout. Below the Mischabeljoch some time was lost owing 
to the bad condition of the glacier. 


kj Times (exclusive of halts). 
Hut to top of Dom - ae .. 5} hours 
Dom to Taschhorn ‘ es . 4 be 


Taschhorn to Mischabeljoch es oo oa 
Mischabeljoch to Zermatt .. .. 3f 


39 


17 hours. 


qn a eee 


fe} Bernese Oberland. 


SCHRECKHORN-LAUTERAARHORN ARETE.—The following expedi- 
tions are now recorded :— 

July 23, 1906. Mr. J. S. Driver-Holloway and his brother, with 
Christian and Gottfried Bohren, left Schwarzegg 1.5 a.m. ; Schreck- 
sattel, 7-7.25; lLauteraarhorn, 1.15-2 p.m.; Schwarzegg via 
Strahlegg, 8-8.15; Grindelwald, 11.15 p.m. 

July 24,1911. M. Finch, A.A.C.Z.; F. Obexer, A.A.C.Z. ; G. Preiss, 
A.A.C.Z.; J. C. Case. On the evening of the 23rd there had been 
a heavy thunderstorm, and cloudy unsettled weather delayed our 
start till 8.50 a.m., when we set out from the Schwarzegg hut 
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for the above climb, well prepared for a bivouac. At 1.50 P.M. 
we gained the Schreckjoch, where we spent about two hours, waiting 
for a local thunderstorin to lose all its ill-humour in the form of 
snow and hail. Meanwhile we walked along the ridge to the Gr. 
Nissihorn to keep warm. At 4.45 p.m. we commenced the steep 
rocks of the Anderson Ridge, and following the crest throughout— 
for the gullevs were snow- and _ ice-filled—arrived at 7.30 P.m. on 
the Schreckhorn, and at 8.15 P.M. on the Schrecksattel, where we 
bivouacked. We had purposely brought many extra clothes and 
a cooking-apparatus, and thus spent a very comfortable night. 
In the morning (25th), we waited till some friends, bound for the 
Schreckhorn, had arrived up the Great Wall. At 7.45 a.m. we 
commenced the greatly bepinnacled N.W. aréte of the Lauteraar- 
horn. We followed the ridge throughout, climbing every one of the 
whole regiment of gendarmes thereon posted. One tower, soon after 
Pt. 3978, overhangs the ridge, and was only gained by a short 
but dithcult flanking move on the S. wall. The climb is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, without being anywhere more difficult than 
the Anderson Ridge. The rocks are unpleasantly sharp, but reliable 
on the ridge, though rotten and unsafe everywhere on either hand. 
At 2.45 we arrived on the Lauteraarhorn, commenced the descent 
at 4.30, followed the usual route to the Strahlegg Firn, crossed 
the Strahlegg Pass (9 p.m.), and arrived in the Schwarzegg hut at 
10.30 P.M. 

August 12, 1911. Mr. C. F. K. Carfrae, with Ferdinand Summer- 
matter and his brother-in-law, left Schwarzegg 1 a.m. ; Schreckhorn, 
by ordinary route, 6 a.M. (cold wind); Schrecksattel, 6.30 A.M. ; 
Lauteraarhorn, 9.45 a.m.; over Strahlege to Grindelwald, 5.15 P.M. 

The weather and conditions were magnificent and the only 
trying part of the expedition was the walk up to the Strahlegg with 
no wind and the sun on our backs. 


PRATELS, PRATTELS OR BRATTELSSPITZE (ca. 8300 {t.).—This 
bold little rock peak was first climbed in 1908, but no account of 
it seems to have been published. It is not shown on the Siegfried- 
karte, but has been named by its first conquerors after the little 
Schafberg which lies to the south-east of it. The peak springs from 
the massive rib which forms the eastern buttress of the Hohwang 
(2525 métres), a point a little to the north of the First. Viewed from 
Kandersteg it appears to be merely a vertical step in this buttress, 
but it 1s, in fact, cut off from the Hohwang by a deep gap, on which 
stands a huge gendarme. The summit is from no point easy of 
access. 

The route is as follows: Cross the Kander by a bridge close to 
the village and follow a path through the wood marked ‘ Auf der 
Hohe’ on the Sicgfried-karte to the point, 1340 métres; leave 
the path to the Gollitschen Alp on the right and ascend straight 
up by steep slopes of grass and scanty forest to the stony 
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hollow at the foot of the First, locally known as the Pratelsschaf- 
welde, or Brattels. Thence ascend diagonally to the right over 
screes to the gap in the ridge immediately under the cliffs of 
the peak. A precipice falls abruptly on the north side of this 
gap to the Gollitschen Alp. From this point there is a stiff 
climb of some 500 ft. to the summit. The route lies up a deep 
rift, partly couloir, partly chimney. This rift does not extend to 
the foot of the cliff and the entrance is effected by a difficult over- 
hanging pitch which is chmbed from a shelving ledge a few yards 
to the left of the gap. Once in the couloir the climbing is moderately 
easy up to the foot of a vertical chimney, which is overcome by 
bridging, with the back against the smooth right wall, until a 
landing 18 effected on the inner side of a Jarge jammed stone. Further 
up the rock is unsound and requires careful handling on the steeper 
pitches. From the gap at the top of the couloir turn to the left and 
ascend by a short and easy rock face to the summit ridge (cairn). 
The screes can be regained by a traverse to the rocks of the Hoh- 
wang, as follows: From the cairn descend the aréte to the south- 
west by a smooth shelving slab (or by a small chimney to the right 
of it) and cross a jagged ridge to the foot of the great gendarme 
which musy be traversed on the right (north) side, by a narrow shelf 
trending upwards to an exposed corner on the nearly vertical face 
which is rounded over a bulge of rock (holds should be carefully 
tested). Beyond this corner a short chimney gives access to the 
ridge, whence the screes can be reached in a few minutes by crossing 
a slope of Platten. 

The Pratelsspitze was first climbed by Abraham Miiller (Sohn) 
alone in September 1908, and by Mr. Rudolff Runge with the 
brothers Abraham and Gottfried Miiller in September 1909. It 
was again climbed this autumn (1910) by Miss Philippa Drew with 
Abraham Miller, and by the writer with Mr. A. Shaw and Gottfried 
Miller. Miss Drew, with Abraham and Adolf Miiller, also made 
a new ascent by a steep and difficult chimney in the east face, 
the entrance to which is about 200 yards to the left (south) of the 
one described above. The walls of this chimney are smooth and 
constricted, and near the top there is a very difficult traverse. 
The chimney at this point narrows to a crack, with a small ledge at 
its foot. The crack is ascended as far as it is practicable and then 
a bulging rock on its right must be climbed, chiefly by the aid of 
friction, such holds as there are sloping outwards and giving but 
the slightest assistance. The chimney ends in a curious tunnel 
through which the gap on the south side of the peak is gained. 

Henry CANDLER. 


Norway. 
KNUTSHULSTIND FROM KNUTSHULLET.—This ascent was first made 
by Dr. Claude Wilson’s party in August 1885, and was described 
in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xii. p. 155. In 1901 a Norwegian, 
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Herr Eilert Sundt, made the second ascent from the E. by a different 
route, which avoided the ice-fall at the price of great difficulties 
upon the lower part of the eastern ridge. No other ascent appears 
to have been made from the E. till Aucust 11, 1911, when Messrs A. E. 
Field and R. Bicknell, with Peder Bjerk as porter, reached the top 
by a route which must have been practically the same as that used 
by Dr. Wilson. The boat was left on the shore of lake Gjendin at 
7.40, and the snout of Knutshulsbrae reached at 9 o’clock. The 
main glacier was followed for 14 m., and a turn was then made 
to the right up much crevassed snow slopes to the foot of the ice-fall 
coming down from the higher glacier which fills the space between 
the eastern and northern ridges. Here about 100 ft. were ascended 
upon a steep tongue of rock, which protrudes from the right into 
the ice-fall, and it was then possible to cut a wav in a horizontal 
direction through the séracs to the easy snow of the upper glacier. 
Great difliculty was experienced in getting on to the rock face leading 
up to the eastern ridge, it being necessary to descend into the 
bergschrund, and then cut a series of pigeon-hole steps up a short 
but excessively steep ice wall. It is probable that the rock face 
was climbed at the same point as upon the first ascent, for no other 
place was seen where there appeared to be much chance of getting 
up. It was about 200 ft. high and by no means easy. The ridge 
was reached 7} hrs. after leaving the boat. From this point half 
an hour’s easy climbing leads to the top. The descent was made 
by the ordinary way into Svartdal, over easy but most unpleasant 
slopes of loose stones. 


ALPINE NOTES 


‘Tue ALpiIne GuIDE.’-—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of * Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 


‘THe ALPINE GUIDE,’ THE CENTRAL ALPs. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and Rhine valleys. 
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‘THe ALPINE GUIDE,’ THE CENTRAL ALrs. Part II.—A new 
edition of this portion of ‘The Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of the Rev. 
George Broke, 1s now ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, 
or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes ‘ those 
Alpine portions of Switzerland, Italy, and Austria, which lie S. and 
E. of the Rhone and Rhine, 8S. of the Arlberg, and W. of the Adige.’ 


CORRECTION IN ALPINE JOURNAL, No. 193.—Illustration facing 
page 577: The creature erroneously called a chamois is a hybrid 
between a goat and a bouquetin, cf. page 677 of the same number. 


PENNINE (CLimpERS’) GUIDES.—We are informed that the para- 
graph relating to the ‘ Pennine Guides,’ published on p. 671 of our 
last issue, is incorrect. Sir Martin Conway asks us to state that 
some years ago he made over all his rights in both the ‘Pennine 
Guides’ and the ‘ Climbers’ Guides’ series to Dr. Coolidge, and gave 
to him all his notes for a new edition of the ‘Pennine Guides.’ Com- 
munications relating to any of these works should, therefore, be 
addressed to Dr. Coolidge at Grindelwald, who is the sole owner of 
the copyright. 


BaLi’s ALPINE GuipE, Vol. n. Part 2.—Correction.—Mr. Broke 
writes that his attention has been called to two mistakes in the 
recently issued volume. On p. 247 the first ascent of the Pizzo 
Cengalo is ascribed to ‘ Messrs. Freshfield and Tuckett.’ On p. 386 
the first ascent of the Cima di Brenta is credited to the same two 
climbers. On each occasion Mr. Freshfield’s companion was not 
Mr. Tuckett, but Mr. C. C. Tucker, to whom due apology has been 
offered. So far no other error worth mention has been reported, 
though a dozen small misprints have been detected. Nearly all 
of these are in the Index, and are no doubt due to the haste with 
which the book was finally sent to press. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ASCENTS OF Mont BLAaNc FROM 1786 
‘To 1853.—Corrections: P. 608, the title of Dr. Paccard’s narrative, 
as announced in his prospectus, should read as follows: ‘ Premier 
Voyage & la Cime de la plus haute Montagne de ]’Ancien Continent, 
Le Mont-Blanc. Le 8 Aout, 1786.’ P. 633, line 12, for‘ 1840’ read 
* 1843’; p. 639, line 36, and p. 640, line 6, for ‘ Little’ read ‘ Littell.’ 

H. F. MontTaGnier. 

Dr. H. Dist writes :— 

I read with great interest and satisfaction the nearly ex- 
haustive ‘ Bibliography of the Ascents of Mont Blanc from 1786 


to 1853,’ published by my friend H. F. Montagnier in the August 
number of the Journal.* Allow me, as I am interested in the same 


* Vol. xxv. p. 608 ff. 
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matter, to add a few corrections and additions that may be useful 
to complete the list given. 

1. The earliest account in any language of the conquest of Mont 
Blanc is the extract ‘ Aus einem Schreiben aus Genf, den 12. Aug. 
1786’ signed bv ‘A. T. v. Gersdorf, auf Meffersdorf, in der Ober- 
lausitz’ and ‘K. A. v. Mever zu Knonow,’ that was published in 
the ‘ Leipziver Zeitungen, 164. Stiick, Mittwoch den 23 August 1786.’ 

2. Another German translation of Bourrit’s ‘ Lettre sur le premier 
vovage fait au sommet du Mont-Blanc’ etc., by Prof. Titius, was 
published in the * Wittenbergisches Wochenblatt,’ 5°° Stiick, Frey- 
tag d. 9. Febr. 1787,’ combined with a collect v. Gersdorf made for 
the guide Balmat. 

p I intend to reprint these and other unknown documents soon in 
my Balmat-Paccard book, which is now nearly ready for publication. 
H. Dist. 


Otp Tents, SLEEPING Bacs, &c.—Sir Martin Conway writes :— 
If any member of the Club has any old tents, sleeping-bags, ruck- 
sacks, or other the like worn-out camping equipment, and would 
send them to me, they would be very useful for the Boy Scouts 
down here, and would be most thankfully acknowledged. 


MarTIN Conway. 
ALLINGTON CASTLE, 
Maipstong, KENT. 


THe DreatH oF Mr. Evwarp WHyMrEeR.—We deeply regret 
to announce that Mr. Edward Whymper died very suddenly at 
Chamonix on September 16 in his 72nd year. 

The funeral which took place on September 20 was marked by 
every token of sympathy and respect, and was attended by a very 
large number of people. Mr. Whymper’s brothers, Mr. Charles 
and Mr. N. W. Whymper, his brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and 
Mra. Newman, were the chief mourners. Wreaths from the widow, 
Mrs. Edith Whymper, and from the Winter Alpine Club were laid 
upon the coffin. Wreaths were also sent by the relatives, by the 
Alpine Club, by the President, Sir W. Edward Davidson, by the 
Swiss Alpine Club, by the Chamonix section of the French Alpine 
Club, as well as by many friends at Chamonix. 

Discourses were delivered at the grave-side by M. Lucien Tignol 
on behalf of the French and Italian Alpine Clubs, and by M. H. 
Correvon on behalf of the Swiss Alpine Club. 

In the unavoidable absence of the President, the Alpine Club 
was represented by M. Gabriel Loppeé. 
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Alps Retiche Occidentuli, vol. i. Part I. Spluga- Bregaglia District, by Luigi 
Brasca. Part I. Codera-Ratti District, by Guido Silvestri. Part III. 
Albigna-Disgrazia District. by Romano Balabio. Part IV. Bernina 
District, by Alfredo Corti. With 155 illustrations and 9 coloured sketch 
maps; also a tab.e of tariffs. Dp. xxxvi, 550. Brescia: 1911. 


Tus splendid volume represents the very last word in Alpine 
guide-book literature. In its closely printed pages it combines 
the properties of Ball, Murray, Baedeker and a ‘Climbers’ Guide,’ 
the whole issued by the Milan section of the Italian Alpine Club 
under the general and able editorship of Signor Luigi Brasca. 
In size it approximates to Baedeker and weighs about one pound. 
The price, 5 francs, is remarkably low. 

The plan adopted at the beginning of each Part is an article on 
the topography, geology, racial characteristics, literature, maps etc. 
appertaining to that district. This is followed by a description 
of the means of access; the main valleys and their side branches 
are next described in abundant detail, under this latter category 
being included the routes to the Club huts, or high mountain inns. 
The very large remainder—about three-quarters of the whole— 
is a ‘Climbers’ Guide,’ in which each peak and pass is described 
in topographical order [in this respect we may remark that although 
the general direction followed is W. to E., the peaks and passes 
appear to be usually described in detail from £. to W.], these being 
classified into ‘ groups’ and ‘ridges’ very much after the fashion 
of the well-known Conway and Coolidge series. Conventional 
signs, to indicate points of interest or difliculty, are largely used. 
The discrepancies between the modcrate Italian and exorbitant 
Swiss tarifis explain the lack of interest in ‘ guided ’ mountaineering 
which prevails at Pontresina. Very great praise can be given 
to the maps, which vary in scale from the general map of 1:500,000 
to the special maps of 1:100,000 to 1:40,000, and the same may 
be granted to some of the photographs and the majority of the 
outline sketches, which latter are wonderfully clear (cf. p. 32). 
With regard to the photographs we are of opinion that they would 
fulfil their mission better, if they had not been disfigured by numerous 
intersecting and generally very obscured tracings of routes, most 
of which will only tend to mystify the mountaineer. This is especially 
the case in Parts II. and III. 

Concerning the government maps, which are of course largely 
quoted, it is strange to find that the writers in several instances 
do not appear to be in possession of the latest editions of the Siegfried 
map, or even of the Italian survey, while the eristence of the splendid 
sheets, numbers 506 and 510, of the Siegfried map is apparently 
quite ignored. In numerous instances the heights given on the 
official maps are suppressed and conjectural measurements are 
substituted. As regards the district covered by Lurani, the heights 
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and names given in his map are religiously and deservedly followed. 
The print is good, but the printers’ errors are far too numerous, 
this being especially the case reyarding heights and otber than 
Itulian names. References to former works are carefully given and 
most courteously acknowledged, in which respect the contrast 
between this work and a recent English Guide (so called) to 
Switzerland is verv pleasantly marked. The kindly feeling existing 
between Italian and British mountaineers is reflected on many 
payes, as well as in the sectional and general prefaces. 

Part L. Spluga-Bregaglia.—Signor Brasca is the great authority 
on the Valle San Giacomo peaks, and unstinted praise can be given 
to evervthing included under this Part. It appears curious that 
the Allbiena and Bondasca yvlens should be here described, as the 
climber using Part HL. will search in vain for a description of the 
route to the Club huts of those names. The nomenclature is that 
adopted in the splendid monograph in the Bolletino of 1906, and 
in those parts not included in the said article is pretty generally 
taken from the government surveys. We mav state that this 18 
the only Part in which the writer has not fallen into the fault of 
too lengthy description, vet clear and ample detail is invariably 
provided. The Part contains two excellent maps on a scale of 
1: 100,000, 

Part IL. Codera-Rattt.—Signor Silvestri has reaped the reward 
of Jus wanderings in that bane of all Alpinists, the savage, lonely, 
foodless, vet attractive Val Codera, Altogether a rather thankless 
task admirably and lucidly carried out. The enthusiasm which 
can discover three summits for the Cima del Vallon 1s especially 
to be admired. With regard to the Ratti peaks and their neighbours, 
we note In many instances a distinct change in nomenclature. 
Where 1s the Pizzo Torretta of the Como mountaineer? Why, 
avain, are the little mounds of the “Cime d’Averta’ (pp. 108-9), 
whose summits were all cairned in 1909, worthy of a name? We 
grant that their bases are imposing from Val Codera. What is this 
small gendarme called * Punta Milano’ which is even honoured 
with a photograph (p. 111) and a lengthy description of its ascent ? 
Why still more is the Sregfried map quoted in this district (p. 114), 
we fear that the writer is in ignorance of the existence of the latest 
but still erroneous Itahan map from which the name Passo Ligoncino 
is copied 7 We note also with sorrow, as well as dismay, the dis- 
appearance of the ancient Bocchetta d’Arnasca, and the substitution 
Qn a ditferent place!) of a new and very awkward Bocchetta di 
Spassato for the former old and easy col. With pleasure we 
welcome the return of the Cima di Gaiazzo of the Lombard map 
tice the commonplace Punte Clerici, although this old name un- 
doubtedly refers to what has now become the Punta Bonazzola and 
apparently was the Pizzo Torretta! But does the Como section 
C.A.I. approve of all these changes? We wonder. A few perhaps 
unavoidable errors have crept into the text, but on the whole the 
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ascent of these rather dull little peaks is faithfully described. The 
map (scale of 1:10U,000) with its route tracings 1s very neat, but 
is scarcely based on the official survey. 

Part III. Albigna-Disgrazia.—A melancholy interest 1s attached 
to this section, as a few davs before the publication of the volume, 
the gifted writer succumbed to injuries received on one of the 
mountains of the district which he knew and loved so well. 

This Part is of unequal ment ; nothing could be better than the 
description of the Italian slope, but as regards the Swiss, many 
and yrave errors are to be detected. The nomenclature of the 
Ferro peaks, as was perhaps inevitable, has for the third or fourth time 
been altered. The Pizzo di Bondo of the *Climber’s Guide. a peak 
overlooking the village of Bondo, the 8. W. extremity of the Bondasca 
glacier, and adjacent to the Bondo pass, for an all too futile reason 
becomes merely the Cima del Passo. The E. peak of Piz Cengalo is 
given the empty sobriquet of Punta Francesco in honour of a 
gentleman who has no connection with its history. ~The Colle dell’ 
Albigna of Tanner and Strutt becomes Colle Allievi, a name which 
can never be recognised by the Siegfried surveyors, vet the pass 
lies altogether in Switzerland! Each gap and hump N. of the 
Sciora peaks j is christened with a similar personal or quite superfluous 
title. The Colle del Castello, on the frontier ridge, becomes once 
more Colle Lurani, the former name being misapplied to the Colle 
del Cantun of the *Chmbers’ Guide.’ The position of the three 
peaks of the Cima del Largo 1s reversed both in the map as well 
as in the text. The Passo dei Cacciatori occupies the place of the 
N. Casnil pass, its true position remaining a blank. The Pizzo 
del Pal was used as an observation post and base by the federal 
surveyors In 1878 if not earher, vet 1910 is given as the vear of its 
first ascent! The N. face route of the W. Pizzo Torrone (p. 176) 
is really very differ ent from that described, and far too many new 
names for uncrossed depressions appear in the Castello mdge. The 
easiest route up the Ayo di Sciora is omitted, and a mountaineer 
wishing to cross the Forcola del Largo will meet with some unpleasant 
surprises should he rely on the text (p. 193). Finally the ‘S.E. 
Summit’ (of 1874) of Monte Disgrazia (pp. 252, 254), through a 
gross misreading of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ becomes in the tert the 
historical Punta della Speranza, while in the map this name is 
applied to the point 3475 m, far to the 8.E.! On the photographs, 
however, It appears promiscuously, and occupies any position save 
the right one. It is not Pilkington who committed the error. Three 
maps are provided, a general one on a scale of 1:100,000; Gruppo 
Aliigna 1:40,000; 0 and Gruppo Disqrazia  1:50,000, The first 
and just are very good, but in the second, the Ferro peaks are 
badly drawn both N. and S8., and manv minor errors exist. With 
the above reservations and a few others, the work can be warmly 
commended, and is indeed almost indispensable for the Jtalian 
slope. 
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Part IV. Bernina.—This section contains no fewer than 254 
pages, and quite exceptional and unqualitied praise can be given 
throughout. We note especially with much pleasure that both 
slopes of the range are described with equal accuracy. If it be 
allowable to cricicise so admirable a piece of work, we might suggest 
that the name Piz * Tre mogge’ is hardly likely to supersede the 
Tremoguia of the 1833 Lombard map, nor is it desirable that it 
should do so. Undue prominence is perhaps given to the sporting 
hittle Musella peaks and their neighbours ; it should be noted that 
the Sasso Rosso was not the peak climbed by Heumann in 1880. 
Some of the routes are described with far too much detail; moun- 
taincers are liable to be confused by the description of the S.W. 
aréte of Piz Roseg (pp. 370-1), or the N. arétes of the Pizzi di Palit 
(pp. 459-61), to take only two examples. It is neither possible nor 
desirable to classify every boulder in a straightforward ridge climb. 
The Scalino offshoot of the main chain will easily be recognised as 
the home of the writer, so perfect is the detail. The work contains 
two most reliable maps on a scale of 1:100,000.. To sum up: Signor 
Corti and his invaluable coadjutor Signor Aldo Bonacossa can 
conzratulate themselves on the publication of a fresh Alpine Classic. 

We most cordially recommend the entire Volume to all, tourists 
as well as mountaineers. E. L. 8. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A Gexerat Meeting of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, June 13, at 8.30. Sir Edward Davidson, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. G. T. Ewen was balloted for and elected a member of the 
Club. 

The PRESIDENT said: I have to announce the death of one of 
the vounger and more active members of the Club, Mr. Backwell. 
We must all regret that a career of promise in the Club and in 
other spheres has been prematurely closed. 

Another severe loss we have suffered in the death of a 
member perhaps more familiar to the older than to the younger 
members of the Club, Mr. A. Cust. He died towards the end 
of April after a long ulness, during which however he never 
lost the great interest he felt in the Alps, a passion that lasted 
as long as life remained in his frame. Mr. Cust was probably 
best known to the majority of us here through his taking part— 
Iam not sure that he did not initiate and inspire it—in the first 
ascent of the Matterhorn without guides, which feat at the time of 
its accomplishment naturally created a great sensation in moun- 
taineering circles, and indeed outside of them. It was carried out 
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in a most perfect wav by him and his two friends and brother 
members, Messrs. Colgrove and Cawood. 

The actual dithculties of the climb were not in those davs so 
hard to overcome as the feeling. even the prejudice, which existed 
against mountaineering without guides, and to combat which 
considerable moral courage was required. The ascent was accom- 
plished without a hitch, and the careful and successful way in 
which it was conducted had a great deal to do with the encour- 
agement given to mountaineering without guides which has since 
been practised with great success bv both British and foreign 
mountaineers. Mr. Cust also possessed very remarkable artistic 
qualities. He was a most accurate and graceful delineator of 
alpine form in pencil, both from the artistic and from the topo- 
graphical point of view. Many of us are familiar with the beautiful 
sketches in an early volume of the ALrpineE JOURNAL bv him. I 
believe that he has left behind him a most interesting and valuable 
collection of sketches, artistic and topographical. We all deeply 
regret the passing from our midst of one who so well sustained 
the best interests and the honour of the Club, and we feel that it 
has sustained a great loss in his death. 

I now have to announce that Mr. Whvmper. reversing the usual 
order of things, has on his birthday been good enough to present 
to this Club a picture of the great guide, Michel Croz. This picture 
was drawn by the well- known artist Mr. Lance Calkin from a photo- 
graph in Mr. Whymper’s possession which was taken in 1865, and 
from details supplied by him. You will all, Iam sure, agree that it 
is a meet and proper thing that a picture of this grand guide and 
gallant mountaineer should find a place on our walls. Croz was 
great in his profession and out of it. His was a noble character, 
and we shall all be pleased to have a lasting memorial of him in our 
rooms. Mr. Whymper has also kindly presented to us another 
picture which we shall be delighted to possess, an original sketch 
by our late Vice-President, Mr. Willink, of the well-known incident 
on the Obergabelhorn when two of the party fell through the cornice 
and were saved by a tour de force on the part of Ulrich Almer. 
It is a very lifelike sketch, and commemorates a brave and daring 
act. You will allow me to convey to Mr. Whymper the thanks of 
the Club in this regard also. 

Mr. Helbronner has presented us with a verv valuable work on 
the French Alps, which is most artistic and beautiful. I shall convey 
to him our best thanks for this very handsome present to us. 

You will remember that some time ago a notice was sent out in 
regard to the lamentable accident in which the well-known guide 
Alexander Burgener (among others) lost his life, and that a sub- 
scription was raised among the members of the Club. This realised 
the sum of £108, which was forwarded to the Bernese Section of the 
Swiss Alpine Club. The Honorarv Secretary has received the 
following letter from Professor Dr. Graf :— 
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Berne, May 26, 1911. 


T inform vou that I received the cheque of £108 19s. from vou 
with the letter. To thank vou very much and the subscribing 
members of the Alpine Club in the name of the Committee and the 
section, There are 14 children in Grindelwald and 3 in Saasfee. 
The Committee will put for everv child 160 fcs. on a * carnet. de caisse 
d’éparune ’ by the authorities of both communes and our treasurer 
is ordered to do so in name of the English donators. 

With the greatest thanks, 

Yours truly, 
Prof. Dr. T. H. Grar, 
Pres, of the Bernese Section S.A.C, 


Dr. Diihi. who had intended to be here to-mght but who has been 
prevented by indisposition from being among us, also writes :— 


I am prevented by illness to go to England just now. So I 
must postpone this visit toa better state of health of mine. Please 
give my best greetings to any friends of mine who might assemble 
at the Alpine Dining Club and afterwards at the A.C. meeting. 

If IT had been present at the latter as I intended, I should have 
had yvreat pleasure in thanking in the name of the Bernese Section 
S.A.C. the subseribers in Alpine Club for their valuable gift for the 
vietims of the Bergh aecident. The sum has been divided in the 
same manner as our own funds and forwarded partly to Grindelwald, 
partly to Fisten, You will, I trust. receive soon, if it has not already 
been done, an official letter of receipt and thanks from our President 
and Secretary, but it would have given me personal pleasure in 
thanking the A.C. members verbatim for this renewed mark of 
sympathy between our two Clubs. 

I hope to be more fortunate another time and remain, 

Yours trulv, 


Dr. H. Dutt. 


T have also to announce that the second part of the second volume 
of Ball's Guide 1s nearly approaching publication, and as I see that 
the Editor, Mr. Broke, is present here to-night, I will ask him to 
make a short statement on the subject to the meeting. 

Mr. BROKE made a statement as to the publication of this part 
of the ne w edition of Ball’s Guide. 

Mr. HL. S. BULLOCK read a paper on ‘ Mountain Mysticism.’ 

Mr. Youne said: I am not sure whether Mr. Bullock did not 
intend to stimulate others tothought rather than to develop a 
mystical doctrine of his own; but I have felt the beauty of the 
picture he has drawn and the great pleasure of listening to such a 
paper, one of a kind that 1s rarely heard here. 


. Sir James KRaMsay said: Admirer of the mountains as I am, 
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I do not call mvself a materialist, but I have never claimed 
before to be a mystic. But to-night I felt mvself enveloped 
in a mist of beautiful poetical mysticism. The verv clever 
and literary discourse of this evening has to a slight extent 
been enhanced for me by the imperfections of my own hearing. 
I have a sense of a stream of beautiful thought flowing over my 
imperfect hearing. As pre-eminently a man of a matter-of-fact 
leaning without any poetical talent, I feel some dithiculty in being 
called upon in an enlightened audience like this to speak on this 
very literary production. But Tentirely sympathise with the ardent 
lover of the mountains. 

Mr. Carson said: Let me add my word of thanks to the reader 
of the paper for the pleasure he has given to all. Some of the 
criticisms on the ALPINE JOURNAL are only too well founded. On 
the way to the Pyrenees some vears ago I was in a railway carriage 
with a former Secretary of the Club, and was reading some pages 
of a volume of ‘The Peninsular War’ by Napier, and told my 
companion he would find in them something fit for the ALPINE 
JOURNAL. But he said it would not do, for there must be meals on 
every page. Some of the papers in the ALPINE JOURNAL read as a 
record of meals the party have enjoved. But that is quite untrue 
of other papers. Few have the language of Ruskin or the wit of 
Tartarin; but in some of them vou will find the best descriptions 
I have ever read of the beauty and the poetry of the Alps; such 
as some of the papers by Stephen or by Freshfield. You find 
these men really entered into the mysticism of the mountains, 
and those who remember Stephen's speeches at our dinners 
describing his feelings on reaching the top of some giant peak 
felt they were listening to a man who had drunk in the spirit of 
the mountains as few else drank it. and describing it in fit 
language. The author of to-mght’s paper compared the love of 
mountains to the love of women. Those words of his reminded 
me of a passage in a paper by my old friend, John Sowerby, who 
spoke of the love of mountains as surpassing the love of women, 
for it lasted longer. ‘Caparisons’ of that kind are not only 
‘odorous,’ but often misleading. Sowerbv, I may add, was himself 
a bachelor. Before I sit down I should like to add one word about 
Croz, with whom I have the sad connexion of having been present 
at his funeral—a time when, at Zermatt, much was said of his 
character and life and exploits. Chamonix in those davs produced 
many great guides, such as Francois Devouassoud and others; and 
Croz was one of them. That we should perpetuate in this Club the 
lives of such men is one of the best signs of the life of our Club. 

Mr. REAbDE said: | do not think that the paper is one for criticism 
or for discussion. The reader is a brave man, not afraid to let 
himself go. He let out some of the things that some of us feel 
but find difficulty in expressing. We shall be glad to have the 
paper in print, to read it over with pleasure. 
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Mr. ProtHero said: T wish to add a word about Croz. The 
Matterhorn accident was one of the first things I read about the 
Alps, and some time after I saw the inscription on Croz’ tombstone,* 
the last line of which made a great impression on me. I think it 
ran thus: ‘Hf pert non Join dict en homme de cecur et guide 
fidele.’ 

Croz was alwavs said by Whymper to have a love of the Alps. 
Qf all the guides I have come across, Jean Antoine Carrel was the 
only one who really appreciated the beauty of the Alps. Guides 
very rarely do, not having anv feeling of their picturesqueness, but 
Jean Antoine Carrel had it, and I have heard lim describe views 
which made one feel he had that artistic enjovment of the mountains 
so rare in people living among them, They have, however, some 
feeling of mysticism, a sense of mystery in the mountains, in nature, 
and of oneness with nature, which seems to me the centre of mys- 
ticism., The paper was full of beautiful thoughts, but hardly told 
us What mountain mysticism was. I imagine it to be a feeling that 
there is something behind the veil, not the mist or veil surround- 
ing the mountains, but a sense of some sort. of soul behind the 
material thing, with which vou are vourself, in some way or other, 
one, That is what Wordsworth felt in ‘The silence that is in the 
starry sky, The sleep that is upon the lonely hills.” He regarded 
them almost as animated things, the home of a certain spirit, to 
which the spirit of man answers and feels itself akin. That is the 
most elevated feeling one has upon the mountains, and it is not fully 
attained except face to face with nature in its grandest manifesta- 
tions and primitive forces. That 1s what one gets upon the moun- 
tains, a feeling of being fused with nature. In Sir Edward Grevw’s 
book on trout-fishing he describes his sense of being one with nature 
when walking across a moor after a day on a trout stream. Mvsterv 
is not exactly the same as mysticism, but mysticism has something 
of the mysterious in it. Seeing a mountain in mist gives one a 
feeling that there is something behind it; and the whole of nature 
hides behind it a spint with which one feels oneself one. Iam very 
glad to have heard the paper, which forms a pleasant change from 
many thoroughly practical matter-of-fact papers read here. I 
congratulate the re: ader, and thank him for the vision he has given us 
of the things he has seen and dreamt of on the lonely hills. 

Mr. Weston said: I have been reminded vividly of an experience 
repeated several times while in the Japanese Alps,where there is this 
feeling of a spirit lying behind that cannot be seen but can be felt. 
When we arrive at a better understanding of the Japanese people 


* The inscription on Croz’s tombstone runs as follows. It is nearly 
effaced on the stone, and may well be preserved in the pages of the 
JOURNAL: 

‘A la mémoire de Michel Auguste Croz. En témoignage de regrets de la 
yerte d'un homme brave et dévoué, aimé de ses ccmpagnons, et estimé des 
voyageurs. I] périt non loin d'ici en homme de ceeur et guide fidele.’ 
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and their ideas of what is beautiful and mysterious in nature, and 
understand the terms in which they express themselves, we shall 
learn a good deal that will interest us in regard to the subject of the 
paper to-night. On several occasions while visiting the higher peaks 
of the Japanese Alps, I witnessed a curious phenomenon. — The 
people, who belong to a particular cult known as the Ontake 
Kyokwa), believe it is possible to obtain the closest umon with 
the spirit of the mountain In a peculiar way. The initiated 
members have the power of throwing themselves into a cata- 
leptic trance in which they believe their personality. departs 
and is replaced by one of the spirits of the mountain tops. The 
physical change that takes place is very weird. The man appears 
like a corpse, and is believed to become the embodiment of the 
particular spirit that his fellow pilgrims have come to consult and 
questions are put to him as a medium. 

The PRESIDENT said: I must on behalf of the Club thank Mr. 
Carson for his most appropriate words about Croz, which we have 
al] been specially interested to hear as coming from an actual eye- 
witness of the sad davs of L&65. 

Croz has himself, in a simple and touching phrase, written not 
Jong before his tragic death, accidentally afforded us a glimpse of 
what was clearly the keynote of his lofty character. 

He had found, much to his chagrin, that he would be unable, 
owing to lis having contracted a previous engagement, to continue 
with Whwmper bevond an early date in the season of 1865; and, 
when pressed by the latter, he wrote a letter of explanation which 
ends with the following words : 

* Enfin, monsieur, je regrette beaucoup d'etre engage avec votre 
compatriote et de ne pas pouvoir vous accompagner dans vos 
conquetes. Mais des qu'on a donne sa parole on doit la tenir et étre 
homme.’ 

When he had given his word he kept it, at whatever cost ; that 
was the man. The inscription on the portrait presented to us by 
Mr. Whvymper, ‘ In affectionate remembrance of his grand guide 
and faithful friend,’ is a worthy testimony to Croz from him who 
knew him best of all. 

With regard to Mr. Bullock's paper I feel in some difficulty, for on 
an analysis of its beauty and grace of phraseology and its poetical 
and mystic nature I hardly feel myself capable of entering, although 
on me, as on my friend Sir James Ramsay, it has made a most 
soothing impression. When I heard what the subject of the paper 
was and found that [ was expected to make an observation or two 
about it, I confess I was somewhat staggered, as to a commonplace 
and almost prehistoric Philistine like myself the expression ‘alpine 
mysticism’ was dithcult of apprehension, At one period of the 
paper I contracted the impression that perhaps alpine mysticism 
was vaguely connected with getting under the bed when there was 
a severe thunderstorm, a proceeding which I can well understand 
and appreciate. 
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What does an alpine mystic eat when he is in the mountains ? 
I should very much lke to know; he must eat something. And 
still more important—what does he drink ? 

Then, again, whether or not mountains have, as the mystic holds, 
‘souls of their own,’ it is at any rate very certain that there are, 
unfortunately, a good many ‘ slips’ amonyst them. 

I was much relieved when, during the episode of the relations 
between the guide ‘ Peter’ and the mystic ‘ Weisse Frau,’ the writer 
of the paper told us that, at a certain point, he had deemed it his 
duty to ask Peter for an explanation. It was surely high time! 

After the delizhtful little discourse from Mr. Prothero, which did 
such full justice to the serious aspects of the subject, and to which we 
all listened with such pleasure, [ will not myself attempt to add 
anything in a serious vein, Mr. Prothero has expressed much that 
I felt, though IT am not capable of clothing my embryo thought in 
such suitable and polished language as comes so naturally to him. 
I can, however, move, and I do so with great pleasure, a hearty 
vote of thanks to the reader of the paper, which for its beauty of 
language, poetic fecling, and grace and delicacy of expression will 
Jong remain in the recollection of those who have been privileged 
to hear it. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed. 

Mr. BuLLock said, in answer to a question which had been put to 
him, that the food of the alpine mystic was ambrosia and his drink 
nectar. Ile sugvested there should be a paper on the history of 
mountain mysticisin. 
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Bernina oyroup., new climbs in, 
bits 57, moe, 746 

Beriina, 12, cluonbed by oN. 
arete, 3, by seerecen  arlte, 


SO Winter a-cental, 4 
Berte:, Dents de, >. Peak cliubed, 
aan 
Risfo clacier, 335 
Beeshorp, 270 note 
Bietmwoiiern, Ss, East face of, 
ascents of, GFL, O13, the fmt 
by this fice, 140 
Piney, Mt. climbed, 466 
Prontasasiy lee are fe, 0 
Dirds of the Alps. 29, 
692; soamny Tivit of, 
in winter, i 
nachk-cap, LO 
Biack-cock, ug 
ouck vlacier, P22 
Biane, Awruste, death of, 7 Pian are es 
obituary huohice af, T2¢ 


207, 285, 
209; 


Ihiane ‘ Mont, nasconte of 
First, ae Ie 
Met ond, - 
‘Tturd, a tle Saissure, ATS—6 
Jourth, by Mark Deautoy, 
elt 


Yifth to bertreth, 616-410 
Poe se dup Drotna faire, Upper, 
chiibed, Ded: climbed by 


Prosialard ride, @a6, 0 by 


soboridge of Mont) Maucdit, 
avi 

Descent of, first, by Kennedy's 
route, a5 


Chaccero of, tuatefess sumimnt of, 


Caltntend, VGa .  daat ate svuen- 
Hit ef Yb traversed wathe- 
out wittes, 255 view of, 
from Mt. Disuc glacier, 
Bae 

Rocher du, as ent of, 320 
sey. i) travereed from S. to 
NX. fos 


South side of, cltrnbs on, 19 
Hane, Moat, de Courtiayeur, 
traversed, of  matduisht bav- 
ouac on, 34 
Viane, Merit, district, 
thy ERG, Goel by 
Blanche, Dent, ascerits of, 
Jeuvuara. FEI fem Col 
final, bs, Oy arete, 
NOG By, ea, secoudy, dey 
rivwte, Fb, by Wooo riedire, ao 
Po oarete of, reached from the 
Hoty from os. arete of, 
Col duo Graud  Cornier, 


new climbs 
Tot 
in 
de 
242 
Nw, 


pe 


‘ 
oe 


x, 
ta 
pao 
Blanche. Dent, Col de la, 563 
Viidzvard, a Catadian, as-4 
Dlueberrmes, Catuadihan, 32 
Bhimibscphorn, direct trom the 
Kander slacier, 170 
Boden vlacier, early view of, 59 
Borkhobashi group, cimbs in, 
462 
Bonaz2zola, Punta, 759 
Bonetasea, Val, butin, 8 
Bondo, Passo diy obs 
| Londo, Pizécy ci, 760 


T71 


CAI 
Boner, Charles, book by, on 
Chamors Ehanting, 076 
Bonunes. Dr. 37 
Looks on Chamois Thinting, $¢e¢e 


BadiieGrohman, Moner, buaton, 
@& stuttield 

Roots, new, Verses on, 439 

Bosworth, W.. ascent by, 
Moo filane els a5), 

Boule. Comte Fertaaid de, ascent 
by. of M. Plane CES 46), 656 

‘ Poubler Guilev, 35 

Rouquetin and Chamois at Cogne 
toe. hvomd of, O77 

Bouquetins, Dents de, traverse 
of =. leak of, 80 

Bourchhon, FP, W., poem by, 
reviewed, 368 

Hraldo vallevy 335 

Brasca, Luigi, book by, reviewed, 
voy 

Bresaslia 


of 


bon 


croup, 712: huts in, 
W5-8 5 new chimes an Lis, cad 
rea “lia nomenclature, @17 
Pretthorm, @iimbed. from N., 349, 
from Sehwarzthor. 243 
Brenta, (reezon di. 12u 
Hrenta, Gavita di, uccident on, 
1255) Vurition on, 124 ef sey. 
Brensa, Arie de da, Jou: 
chinbed, 620: routes on, 502-5, 
eli-2 5 traversed, 003, f4l-2 
Breuva, Col de la, crossed, 407, 
erly niustake on, 06 
Brenva, Pie ¢ Climbed, 
Loy, 


% 


oe 


old 


dete, 


Bride Peak. attempted, 


ef seg, Climbed, 576 2. height of 
"Hoss ft. attamed, 110 

Britusth Association of Members 
of the swiss Alpine Club, v5, 
Ti, S68 

Growl Peak, 340; altitude of, 
340, 576; linestone lurination 
of, 347 


Brow kedlor’s £ Passes of the Alps’ 
wiveh to Alpine Club. Lae 

Broward, Arcutiles Rouges du, 
atterppred, oo 

Tirotaliared, Mont, 
elitnte d, Tob 

Brouulard. Ridge, climbed, from 
Col bane Rey, 73 

Vrown, Mt. tev 

Browne, J. JL. D., ascent by, of 

. Bhane (1842), G40 

race, Miior, book liv, 377 

Braderkovel, accident on, 665 

bruneszshorn, a correction, Lo 

hack fever,’ O82 

Burzener, A., wide, death of, 27¢ 
Ais, doe Memoertum notice OL 
441 

Burzexs, Mount, $2 

Burrard, Col. S. Gy, 

Burvail Pass, crossed, 

Butler, A. JL, death of, 191-3; 
in Memortam hotice of, (bu 

Buxton, b.ooN.. beok by, 
Chamois Punting, 007 

Buzzard, 


500, S21, 


39% 
AbD 


on 


CABEA, Cuerno de, on Andcs, 
495 

Cucciatori, Passo dei, 760 

Caiaplias, modern parallel to, 130 


VT2 


CAI 


Cairo, Mte. climbed, 179 

Calf. a shirt-eating, 319 

Wamaruue, the, 2S 

C'umbridve Alpine Club, 535 

Camerozzo,  Vi2z20, chiabed by 
W. tank, 10 

Campivho, 127 

Camping-out in the Andes, 402, 
ASQ 

Canada, Rocky Mts. of, 389, 166 ; 
expeditions ino and new climbs, 
22 oct seq. M1, BN- SHE, A86 | 
photozraphs in, 64-90 

Canadian Alpine (ub. Camp at 
Lake O'Hara, vObs  Clithouse 


and camp, 220 23, mosquitoes 
at, 283; London committee of, 
veh 

4’anadian Skis, 5 

4'anino, Pizza, 14 

dantaup, Cima di, climbed by 


NW. areéte, 337 

Cantun, Colle del, 8, 760 

Capranna, 592 

4’ardinal, the, climbed, 573 

Carell de Rocen Castello, Cheva- 
lier Jace, aseent by, of 
M. Blane (IS $9), 633 

Carlomawno, Campo, 127 

Carrel, J. A. appreciation of 
scenery hy, 764 

Carrels Clalerie, 260 

Carteiwhe, Michael, death of, 289 

(’asina, Ja, Cima, clinitedt, $4 

Cassandra, Pizzo, 236, climbed 
by SE face, 16 

Custello, the, climbed, 8 

4tastello, Colle del, 769 

Cauessus, new climbs in, #62 
Central, peaks of, 384 

Ceebia hut. 2b, 236 

Cederna drat, 13 

Cenvalo, Calle del, climbed, 9 

Cenzalo, Piz, climbed by FE, 
arete, 556, by W. arte, 9; 
view from, 9 

Montraltind, 702 

<eresole, Pointe de, erassed, & 4 

d‘ervin, the, nivht spent on, 96 

4thamois, § Bart’ of, o¢7-S, 675; 
food of, 877 2: tutits of buek, 
579: horns of, O77 5 inerease 
In number of, O78; in the 
Valpetlitne, asa 

Chamois, Black, 286 

Chamots and Bouqnetin at Cogne, 
G7T6-7 

Chamois hunter, shifts of, 580-1 

(thamois  huntin, (}bur- 
vener’s), d42 50 0 discussion oon, 
674 etseq., photovranhy and, 
odl y 2Cenes of, Ost 

Chardoonet.  Aivuitle 
versed, 113 

Chatelet, Aiuille du, 500 

4chenaland Viallet. MME, aseent 
bv, of Mo Bhane (ish to, 626-8 

Chiaregvio, 17, 236, 64 

Chiesa, 692 

Chiesa (Val Malence), 12: cuides 
of, 17: hotel at, Ld, 256 

4"hitta Pant Pass, 509 

qhoeolisa Saddle, TL, 384f. 182: 
camp on. 345 > five days stnow- 
bound at, 34% 

hott Gralll puss, 

(hough, Alpine, 


wer 


du, tra- 


509 
Bay 


Indez. 


CHR 


Christoamannos, Dr. Theodor, Jn 
Memoriam notice af, 537 
Chitune La, crowng br, $87 


Chunvlong Peak, | apparently 
necesaible, O87 
Ciarforon, chmbed by NW, 


arete, 748 

Civeawna, chalet at, 588 

Clapier, Mt... climbed, 60% 

Clartden Pass, accident near, 79 

(M@eriei, Punte, 744 

Chimbins. Solitary, 8. 601 ef seq. 

Clysoid, Frederick. ascent boy, 
of Mo Hlane (iSves, 62a 

Clochettes, Col des, erussed, 736, 
74s 

Cinb Huts, Eustern Alpe, 673: 
new, G62. and provected, 672° 3 

Cluozs, Val, as Swiss) National 
Park, P84, 282 

Codera vallev, or Val. 2.10 

Covne, Chamois and Bouquetin 
ut, 676 

Covne district. sketches in, i712 

Col to the N, of Cuna de Leviona, 
ary 

Colin Winter, on Piz Rose, 1 

Collter, “ir Ro. paintinss given by, 
to Alpine Chub, 07 { 

Collon, Mont. climbed, 
hy SE buttress, 242 

Colour Photography, 
Os 4 

Combin, Grand, group, in 1851, 
JS 4 

Como, Lake, and = Val Masino 
distriet between, climbs in, 17 

Como, Punta, 20 

Concordia — amphitheatre, 
S4sy in spring, #72 

Contribandisth inet with, asa 

Coolhdze, Wo oAL BST ts beaks 
by S77, one reviewed, 10. ] 

Corned beef, ciehteen  sumianers 
old, 205 

Corner, Grand, Col du, agg 

Correction (see adsoa ander Alpine 
Club, * Journal). (60 

Corsica, exploration in, 378: 
pouks of, seen from Cima det 
Gelas, 6042 seen frum Mari- 
time Alps, S4 

Corti, A.. book by, reviewed, 760 

(éte Azur, 992 

‘Coup de Sabre,” 720 

Courmaveur as a centre, 496-7: 
expeditions from, S245 miner 
rock climbs from, 15. Mont 
Blane de, traversed, O45 mud 
night bivouwe on, o4 

Crossbil, 208 

Croz, Michel. inetdents in life of, 
7HO-6 5 pleture of, 762 

Cust. Av. death of, 761 

Cyprian, Mt., chinbed, 223 


GE6R-70, 


56S, O51, 


338, 


Dott 


AMMASATTEL, — the, 
| Dagmmiuistack, the, $56: ae- 
cident oon. FIX 2 ascent of, 1S] 
Dames Anvlaises, the, o01 
‘Pante” writinus on, by Butler, 
referred to, #37 
Dauphine Alus, new expeditions 


In, FAS, 736 

Dawson, Mt. ascende | from s., 
oye aed 
onl 


FVE 
Deep Ghvll, climbed in 1882, 50 
Dreapoblados, the, )41 
Du AV. expenditure, income, 


ete, oof, 4752 Manchester 
Sektion of, 12-3; in 1919, 
ay ea 


Diahlerets, Lea, climbed, 383 

Disvravia, Monte della, 282: arttes 
of, 23450 ascents of, Yl bw Ny 
face, 457, 691, cia VE Sissone, 
12. from the N.S. be entire 
“EL arte, TH-8, be Ss LW, 
arte, 22> vlaciers of, 235; 
nime of, der:vation of, 233-4; 
Toutes Up, 255-6 

Doldenhorn, Klein, first ascent 
wt gv 

Dolent, Cov, second pass ize of 573 

Dolert, Mount,  neciufent On, 
S123 traverse from Arsentiere, 
731 

Dolomites, new climbs in. SO, 6653 
Thimist-masses in, 5 

Dom, climbed by Woarmte, 67-8 ; 
EL fae of, S12 ef sevos oa pare 
tiendarly cold mountain, 3165 
rock-fus from, 3150: fron: Saas 
rente, O67 ° traverse af, 752 

Domisnd Paschhorn, traversed, 52 

Donkia Pass, frost-hite on, 40] 

Donkin, Mt, 29S, climbed, 
ZY, vad 

Donkin Pass. crossed, 219 

Derthesen,  Raron, sixth ascent 
of M. Wane by, 617-8 

Doulvet, ML. ascent 
M. Blane (T837), 632 

Dromedire, Upper Bosse da, of 
M. lane. climbed, 164 

Droso, Monte di, or Cima di 
Ciruf, vw) 

Dri, Vetit, sterm on, 103 

Dttrreniad, 329 

Durrenihern, climbed, 328 

Durrenhorn, Klein, climbed, 328 


by, af 


3 AGILE, soaring of, 210 

42. oolden, 209 
White-tailed, 209 

Favle Owl, 692 

Faster ain the Alps, 672; in 
fawurian Adpa, ogo 

Eastern Alps. new climbs in, 461; 
new routes of 1LGO0 in, 462 

Ehnefuhy. climbed. 300, 743 

Rerios, Les. traversed, 736 

edward VII, death of, vsx 

Bist verspitze, clinibed, 461 

Kiburz, Mt. ascent of, 
Urustieh, 9 

Blena, Punta, 739 

HMeplbantirass, 30s 

Emeril Lake, 37 

Pinto Rev, Colle, 473 

Envadine in June, 2 

Entreves, ‘Formone dd’, climbed, 
OV 

Erebus. Mt., ascent of 95, bliz- 
azard durmne, 1.; eltmbed, 379 

Reritriclium nantan, 397, 616 

Erli, 607 

Krmo, Castell’, Peak. 607 

Evhilntiony, see  asneder 
Club 

Eveqne, Aiguite del’, routes for, 
ATT) 


from 


Alpine 


FAT. 
QATACON, Terewrine, Dud 
Parmar, (ap tettte, casstetane 


evtifer af * Al petie Jour ay 3e* 
basritered, oof dua eet 
Pastet, Mont, clintwad 35% 
bellows, heartless, ascent 
MiooPane cds oan et 
Brarvys tle, adder aecectedene an, oun 
boredety Pas, asi 
Perry, Pbemdre ffes feel, aa 


by, of 


are mend, 


ierro Certroule so, ats, 719 . 
Prédar dew, euiernbeesd, Vd 

Pere ovronp oor otrasstf  tepe 
raphy off Chi, traversed, 
rome 1) 

Jerro, Mente alell Cassa del. 
travermed, b00 


Jaecro tha tdentele, S35, 7ES. 71a: 
climbed by sy arecte Fb 9 
Ferro Ciriecsitale, FES. cb ee 

berro,  Piessu dei, ESO, 
ofemsadd i 

Terro, Porrione del, 718, 719 

Jomttua stud, clitabed, deg 

Sonne Beak, SIN 


ata 


Jiescberwand, new rote over, 
rm 

Tinsterancherny, oatternpted bey 
SOR ere te GG: cottebeerds tes 


Voie Sattel, bs tire t ascent 
ef by a traveller Psa gs lb. 
ure fer of, re sedi trons the 
sWo 1d 

Direc rested Wren 207 

Pise days Llocket by srow-stortn, 
ca Pe 

Viet thorn rinlwe 
oll 

Wisht, soaring, of Mirds, 20a 

fuori qae ater biowers) of the 
Alp, B10, 343 


exvcurions of, 


Fiow ey Pamalasan, 4): on 
Kalai 6825 0n Pir Pura, 
we 

Food-nioti{ the, Ps 

fer Las, ae 2-3 


Jurtara, Val, 2 

Footpath from Wasdale Pead to 
en ee | 

Jcmot~ tame, Ccetnp, Tad 

dora, Vis, clivsted, 2a 

Roranre, Busse, 15 

Perovete, Lae, bol 

Poorest ce datthtap ares, ew) 

beorcet qe hot, scented, Bod 

| ort, Miseitee tak, ‘ firytoend, 12 
Pow, Mtl ebrated, vbu 

bow, Sta, etl 

Pract uo. Pizzo, climbed, 175 
brasecs, Geb acrer en. igs 
Prineseo, Punta, bis Cenuitey, 
Cumbed by oR. varete, 


me de 


chet 
546 

French Alpise Chit. Pirel Peter. 
toitvonal ~kr Meetuns, S67 8 

Prawnay, Cal de, 516 

Prots, Mont, 203 

Fro cate turds, Jos 

‘Prom huweszori to the Conzo,’ 
by ALE. Woniaston, S76 

Pirvoreter, Mi. C46) 

Prost-hute, $0] 

Dacre, Cbntest from s., 242 

Parnparntes Say 

Punthiwrernte: Ke, 307 

ducer, serene dh, 
S.oaréte, 175 


climbed by 


| (; VRELEOLN 


Index. 


GAB 


climbed, by 
TO Sltaee se by SOR aretre, 43; 
ery seed bey new rote. Ob 


Gabelhorn. Ober, chinted by 
SRL oprte, $9: indent on, 
THD traversed, Paby 


Gabelhorier rat, the, 

abelterner, Mattel. 44 

the olpem bay Gubee- Ff 

pathed-teeh, Hethboarn, crossed, 360 

euteiioch, Unter-. 44 

ritde, Great, mn the Rocky Mts., 

304 

(aarazzoa, Cima di, 759 

*Galere” route, a2 

Ceasterbraum, 337 

daallo, Vt, clatesd, 175 

Gaalten, Erisrins, aseent by, of 
M. Blane (ISSO), 658 

(ealton, Sir Francis, decth of, 467 

(ranishalt) (Raiwerrebime), acei- 
dent on, iOS 

Coardener, J.D. aseent by, of 
MEW Biane (1890), 633 

(eartiwal, 377 

Grareuda, Passo, 606 

Cearnetisptsen, first 
lis 

qveant, Aiomille du, first ascent of, 
oli traverse af, 451 

taeant, Gel dul Inn. 18 

fecart, Col du. to Cot des Grandes 
Jormisaes, F409 

(ee hie, Mt. 97 

Ceelas, Poaeone cei, 603 

teehasy China dei. cbimbed, 603-4; 
view from, 604 

(relinersee, 183 

(aemeih, NW. stummit | climbed 
by Noam te, fe 

Geneva, Lake of, sea-culs on. O86 

“tCrectojiseche Wanderunven durch 
che Se Liwet7,” \\ eher's, 672 

Ceorve. TL BL books byw 3313 
Jn Vemortaie potice of, a0 

Gertedorterspitve, climbed, 161 

Corattes and ‘dong drinks,” Pll 

Siralba, Mone, 606 

(ejertyasbrae, 70% 

Goertvastind, 700; climbed, 701 

(Hlanal Protection, 37S 

(ibacier Cirele, Setkirks, #67 

Slacrer centihomme, tun.” 399 

Cilacter, larvest aim Asta, as? 

Cover marking, curtous, JXO-] 

Valucier of Moo Blaine. nameless 
stmt of, climbed, 164 

tila cer, newly- discovered, in the 
Karikoram range, 3S 

Giacier, Northern, of Mt. Kolthoi, 
BO, Ph et sey. recedine of, 40 

Glacier Peak, SS, first ascent of, 


ascent of, 


“2 
Glacier rezions, Valley formation 
In, $24 


Clacter Station, 217 

tlacier theory of Pyndall, 53% 

(eletscherieh, crossed, 742-5 

ti) sade, It 

fiockner, Gross, accident on, {47 

Gslockner (gress and Klenjaccident 
between, 278 

Gluschiint, Viz, by 
Bo oarte, 460 

Gyvidyr baeh, reeident on, 119 

(roat’s ‘Tower, ascended by S.E. 
idve, O69 


climbed 


Ain 

Godwin Ansten vlacier, 333, 557, 
340: explered, bus 9 

Gohlen Phroue the, 408 

Crooisir, Mount, clubbed, 
fost Ascent, av5 

tsortolasca, Val, 601 

trossett, PL oC. dn 
notice of, 72 

(rouiles, Lee Grandes, vallew of, 
3s 4 

Gonter, Aiguille du, accident on, 
47s nivhton, 441 

“(Graben 8"! 

Gratin Alps, new expeditions and 
Chimbs an, Peel 335, 754 

Crrand Mountain, 
chibed, 667 

Gréepon, climbed, 9: 
4145: climbed hrect 
de Glace, 70-4 

Grindelwald, climbs at, 549 

Grivola, the. accident on, 2783 
chinbed, 447, by N. aréte, 71s 

Grober, Comm. Antonio, death 
of, 92, 191, 393 

Grodner Hospiz, 685 

Grohmann, Paol, death of, 373 

(arietta, Mont, chimbed. 741 

(sruetta, Mont Houze de, a71; 
Climbed, 357, 506, GOT ef sey, 

Corut, Cima di, or Mte. Droso, 2 

(iram, Alo, view from. 2 

Cade, for Capt. . Seott, 204 

Guides, expenenced, killed 
the Alps, 277 

Gumels, HE. peak, climbed by S&S. 
tree, \72? 

Gauridal, 705 

(rurla Mandtata, peak, o86 

Gurre, Glacier de da, Southern, 
240 

Crurre, Mont dela, 2tl 

(iuis-feldt. Dr Panl, 373 2 elected 
Hou. Member, 

Gaussfel it) sattel, S73) climbed 
from Italian side, 9 


A245 


Memoriam 


solbkirke, 


traverved, 
from Mer 


in 


ABET. Mount, climbed, 36 

Hail, avalanches of, 619 

Halos, circular, and intersecting, 
519 

Haramukh, elimbed, 190 
Harbagwan, Mt... 40, 681 
Har Nav Lake, 49 
Har Nav Peak, 679 
Hashithad, 2s3 
Haut-de-Cry, accident on, 721 
Heat wave, curtous, SiO 


Hedin, Sven, book by, 377; 
discoveries of, 570 
Heivht, preatest yet recorded, 


3453; of 21,600 feet reached, 
$40 

Heihts creat, rate of progress at. 
3462 sleeniny all night at, 346 

Helbronner’s * Mountain DPanor- 
amas’ noticed, 474 

Helmet, the, 30] 

Heury House, 297 

Herbetet, Pointe d’, climbed by 
W. arGte, 735-6 

Herens, Dent d’, climbed, 366 

Hidden Peak, 344 


174 


HIM 


Himalava Mrte., 465, flowers of, 
415 new climbs in, 465 > peaks 
of, 381.3 Pioneers in, 569 5 red 
bear of. $15 surveys of, 39s, 
401, 480 yc t,000 feet attained 
in, 3N1 

Himalayas, Garhwal, photographs 
of, 650 

Hispar Glacier, 376 

Hohberghorn, ascended by N.E. 
face, 361 

Hobitzo chapels, 642 

Hochtor, accident on, 7% 

*Hochturist, Der, in den Ostalpen ' 
4th edition of, 672 

Holzmann, sir M., Ja Memoriam 
notice of, 347 

Hooker, Mt., 217 

Hornby, Or. J. J., death of, 95; 
fast Waking of, 495 first ascents 
by, 475 Ju Memoriam notice of, 
46 

Horunvertinder, 699 

Hot spring, remarkable, 490 

Huuascarau, Mt. altitude of, 2873 
N. peak climbed, 8795 No and 
S. peaks, elevations of, 282 

Muber, Mt. 27 

Huckleberries, Canada, 32 

Hulton, Kustace, Ja Memortam 
notice of, 60 

Humour, Alpine, 127, 196 

Hundes, 101 

Hunyubee, Mount, 80, 88, climbed, 


O80 : secoted ascent, so 

Huts (see alse Ciub huts), in 
Drevavlia Group, Ago-bs oa 
huvurious, $87; of the RAAC., 
263, bad 

Hidchensia alpina, 3770 
CE-ANES,  sinving of, 10; 


ino sterm, LO 
Tee Hiver Valley, 626 
Ice slope, au, goon to midnight 
on, 924 
Ti su Puss, crossed, 465 
Jrusengy, Ferdinand, death of, 12 
Jnea, Puenta del, 404, 409 
Incense Plant, 41 
India, Vrigunometrical Survey of, 
Vol. XXAV., noticed, 598 ef sey. 
Inferno, Masso, 712 
Jiiterno, Pita, climbed, 734 
Jngent to the Hemnensteigenkopf, 
Hirst passae, 606 
Inn and Adda rivers, wanderings 
between, 1 
Inn, Col du Geant, 184 
Innominata, the, o00 
TInnominata, Col de, 516 
Tnnominata, Punta, climbed, 615 
Ttahan Alpime Club, ‘ Kivista’ 
of, 484 
Iverguun, Bee d’, climbed, 197 


ACKRON, H. HW. aseent: by, 
of M. Tdane (1825), ol 
Jacot, Heurt, ascent by, 
M. Blane (1843), 630 
Jiiverhiorn, 12 
Jahrbuch des S.A.C., 283 
Janssen Observatory,pulled down, 
vt 
Japan, Alpine plants of, 550 


of 


Indez. 


JAP 
. ' 
Japanese Alps, curious phenome- 
hon ob, 7665 hamting tu, G75 | 
Japanese coluured iantera slides, 
65] 
Jasper Lake, 296 
Juza, Cine di, crossed, 102 
Jetowda, Mont de. cumibeed 357, 


404. twin peaks, ascents of, 
508-5 ; 
Joriusses, Grandes, ascent of 


W. ridve from Ceol dew Grrandes 
Jorasses, 758-95 lescent oof 
. arete to Col des Hironcselles, | 
737 82 traversed by oS. face. | 
Ino; tried by sek. ridwe, ol; 
Variations om, &§o 
Jorasses, Grandes, Col dea, tol 
Josepl-Croux, Aizuiule, docu 
Juncal, Cerro, 473 
Juneal group, discovered, 473 
| 


Junyvfrau, vis 


; 


Alp, 


accldent on, 
ehinbed from Werngern 
O33 > fifth ascent of, usa 

Junean Mavwadiuie, 2 

Jupperlorn, accent on, 447 


att) 

IN tude of, 107; photorrahed, 
245; sight oof, Sac. ase: 
SoM. ridge attempted, lus 

Ralther, the. chimed, 464 

Raltber Valley, Visited, 464 

Kinet Peak, a86 

Ranones Loch, 100 

Rara Dawan, crossed, 465 

RKarersee Hotel, burnt. (75 

Rarakoram KRanve, Duke of the 


perk, 38, 332, S76: alti- 


Abruzzts expedition to, Loy, 
Sol y glacier an, newiy-dis- 
covered, S35 0 Lonestalls ex. 


pecdition to, 38 et sey. 5, scenery 
of, Tsu 

Kasbek eroup, climbs in, 102 ¢f seq. 

Kashmir, Go. 

Ratherme, Mt., traversed, 365 

Renin, Mt. view of, lea 

Keunedy, Punta, chinbed, 159 

Kestrel, 20g 

Riianakat Tass, crossed, 465 

Khanpur Pass, crussed, 465 

Rienlorn, Lie 

Kilauea, photoyraphed, 245 

Rouibnantaro, Mt, view of, 159 

Aulpatrick, Mt, climbed, 225 f seg, 

Riuchinjunza, Mt, ergecred aul 
Found, 502 

Kinney vhiucer, 300 

Rite, red, oo 

Kiwetinok Pass, 36 

Rivkhetind, climbed, Sed 

Kincher, Christian, giicie. & 

Rok ‘Vercek Pass. crossed, 465 

Koluhoi, Mt. N. peak, atten dted, 
Osl; NE. face of peak, bo, 
S. peak, first uscent uf, 680-1 ; 
Jreaks und yvlaciers ol, ov ed sey., 
Hai 

Kovitehulstind, climbed 
Routsluilet, 75d-5 

Ronigapitze, traversed, 366 

Koniespitze, Zebra, and Ortler, 
elnubed in w@ dav, 258 

Kreuzberg VIL, accident on, 41> 

Kun-iun, 069 

Kumaon, scenery of, 1st-90 

Kurdistan, peaks of, oou 


from 


MAN 


‘JT ABYRINTH,’ the, 4 
2. So Jaeiders.’ 4 

Ladies’ Alpine club. Mountaineer- 
the entolbattan of, J46 4 Sey. 

Lavo, Madouna del, 593 

Jas, Piz dels, tirst ehmbed from 
Soarete, dod 

Lammervever, 209 

Lanimernboden, tlowers on, 389 

Lattumern Joch, climbed, 383 

Langsvletscher, 302 

Larden, W., book by, reviewed, 
476 

Lanro, Cima del, 21, climbed by 
s. face, and NOW. arete, 176 

Larus ridthundus, 392 mete 

Lauzon, Grand, chatets, 715 

Lava, cindery and corded, S07 

Leviona, Cima di, 7l2 >) clinibed, 
7133 Col to the N. of, 546 

Leviona, Code di, 712, 714 

lidar river, 30, 682 

Lidamvat, the, oY 

Lixggico piacier, LS 

Laconia, Pizzo, ciunbed, 17, 18 

Livurtan Alps in early spring, 
O89 > Buster in, 60 

Limestone formation, Kroad Peak 
Ac, 34a 

Jinarnia alpina, white variety of, 
ost 

Laon. Col du, crossed, 242 

Liiwedd, ‘face’ of, wos 
accident on, 147 

Lotarone to Botzen, 448 

Lonestall, lr boa, aol expedi- 
tion of, to Narahorai, SS 
ef ser), 

Lonuuitzerspitze, timtascent of, by 
i. tace, del 

Londott Comittee of 
Club of ¢ wads, 284 

Lorenz, Gottueb, guide, death of, 
ee 

Lory, Pie, traversed. 736 

Lotsebbery tunnel osu 

Luiei Amedeo, De, 
Cinnbed, 737 

Tune, Puiite de la, crossed, S4 

Jourant, Colle, 760 

Luvertic, selva di, hiuts, 1] 

Leyskaniin, Wy stuimmit, climbed 
trom N.W., S5-6 


fatal 


Alpine 


ov}, 


G74; 


h | iaereteeene Lake, 28 

~ Macerevor, Johny, “scent by, 
of Mo Iblane (IS en, G49 

Mackay, Dr, paper by, on Ascent 
ob Mt. dire tas,’ 5 

MeRinley. MO. ascents of, 30, 
Odo > hetmwit oof Orb hee 
Wall on, O46 5 Parker's attenipt 
on, OFM 

Miwrnavht, Punta, 20 

Mauetico, Val, 2, 12. 161, 254, O92 ; 
vindes of, LV y jugs ot, 17 

Malisne River, Vabeys of, 27 

Mata Vailev, Upper,  hishest 
pisne-table station im luwano 
surver, 40L 

Maliden og Ajermngen, peaks, 
70H, lu 

Manduin, asso, 143 climbed, 2u 

Manzo Guser, peak, J3o 

Manievel in Hmaiava, 18s 

Miuhimachen, the, acgdent on, 662 


MAP 


Map. Grand Paredes Group, D835 

Mary diciet, Pearce, death of, 
14), Ja Veer notice of, 
SP prawse of 183) Sa 

Mare dacsi-rag crhacreri, TO. TAD, 
ates tee OM Tteiaraedall gaps 
between (to peos of F esteriy 
Moura ba stiaud, erased, Faz 

Mare dalstcd, two peaks of, 706 

Marais, Gitar ites, fag, 208 

Morliroes rede, aug 

Morobre senespotz, accident on, 273 

Mocrttier, Ga, faitita, 758 

Mare aafew group, dai tides of, 
che 

Moariee™i, eouloie, POL, 142 

Mbaruie ci hat, rats at, 16 

Moarsneta, Bue, Bug 

Marsh tat, vay 

Moartasreath ipefe, the, 642 

Martin, tePetizen, 280 

Mortis, Moe cartes, ascent by, of 
Mooislane CLS $b), Gao—B 

Af adtotairiia, Son 

Masui, fode, azo 

Mosse, Va 2 

Mouteaatin, See} 

Mitavanu, ascent of, 305 5 
iriter crater, oy 

Miattertern, accdent on, 
awetit of, withawrt wide, TH1; 
Clombed ino winter, @o2 > new 
hatoen, Wy ede on, by FLOW, 
Theor toon, SOs: lPiefentatten 
face, traverse of Upper part of, 
Wot traverse Deery qauckivy Lae 

Matzew-ky. Comnt AL ascent by, 
ot Mo Bret cisiss, ods eo 

Moca dit, Gan, echunmle df, 654 

Meroe. lea, traverse 1 fF as8-9 

Mer tarora, Hors tettacdy LO 

VE rey payee te Toa, ore 

Mochel peak, 21S 

Mo fisreswin Vadey, $63 


view 


78: 


Modi, Aieuitle du, clinbed, 97: 
Dents du, Cine de TRst of, 
first ascent by Courist, e225 
traverses oof, fruin end to 


end, oo 

Mijtaka Pass, crossed, 465 

Mitre Puss, 24 

Mitre Peak, 337 

Alo eases, tise d, 228 

Motiata, Pie ia, tinst ascent and 
triuverse of, bod 

Moteb, 9 frem 
Chiteed, Ot 

Moeieta, VE, 600 

*Afont boar Albert Smuativa, 273 

Morntvvaa, Val, Ceatupanie i, 
volte bead, Jeeoee 

Mowtoomerte ¢apten, Himalayan 
sarsess Ea, aud, dso 

Moorhens, 215 

VEwwe Haver, 208 

Moraido, Port. ded, pass, #93 

Afi ratne, erogs-bar of, Atudes, 491 

Morchen wlacer, 68% 

Slorehtaer. Raesner, asd 

Vorclinerschier 1, O88 


Wenzern Alp, 


Morchnerses neidspitz climbed, 
ea 

Meow-jaitoes on Sulphur Mountiin, 
zt 


Meocrette, Jur & note 
Mou ton Mysteusm, papers on, 
tO 2 $e, 


LD 
—— 
a o in nn a 


Index. 


MOU 


Mountain Panoramas, of M. Paul 
Helbronnuer, noticed, 74 

Mountaineer, true, Mummery's 
view of, oll 

Munim, A.d., books by, reviewed, 
Iss. 377 

Murnmery’s view of a true moun- 
tatteer, SLI 

Murtretd, peak, 686 

Mourtarol, Piz, climbed, 454 

Slartera, Piz, climbed by NE, 
arte, (55 

Masevia, Cona di, 761, climbed, 16 

Moustiugh Pass, crossed, 533 

Moustach Tower, 337, 344 

Mart, the, accident on, 662 

Mythen, icin, accident on, 663 


Ne N. and §&. 

7 peaks climbed, 462 

Nadethor, climbed, 330 

Noiseasrat, erossed, 305 

Nur, Pia. ort elimbed from 
N., and fitst: traversed, 4546 

Natneess summit of Glacier du 


Mio oElane: clittubed. Jea 

Nansa  Parbat, $32 3 photo- 
raphe d, ves 

Narestan, 3A9 

Nanti ions, Col des, attempted, 


Lie, trom the Mer de Grinces, bso 

Navarro, Cerro, 473 

Naveren. climbed, 36 t 

Neate, Dome de, traversed, 736 

Neua peak, qo 

Nestoorn, chimbel by S.E. ridve, 
Loe: from Uo ntertachhorn, 13¢ 

Nesthorn, Gress, climbed, 333, by 
I. arcte, S42 

New Zealand Alps, 
cliates in, §608 

New /eaiand, volcanoes of, photo- 
erapiis of, 990 

Neve. Dr EF. Fl. expedition to 
Mt. Reolahot andits N. glacier, 
eS aa ad Be 

Nice, Hefure de, 601 

Nyesen, railway up, 283 

Mares penitentee (Andean, 
cf Seg, As, 4935 
pene 

Niko, St, 464 

Niles Pass, 32 

Nine dvs above 21,000 feet, 345 

Nellen, Wess, climbed by NOW, 
Tele, 3505 to the Dain- 
natok, i, 

Nord ksed, climbed, from Macug- 
tris, rol-2 

Northern Tevht, the, 
the Peufelsvrat. DLs 

Norway, Artie, 3635; Dew climbs 
in Sea, FAT 

Norwewiun skis, 3 

Nutcracker, 200 


18ts) new 


409 
theories on, 


seen from 


iB uaees clacier, 394; Sun 
slacter gentudhomme,” 395 

Obveralpstock, accident on, 2738 

Oberwamedl, wy IYO, bse 

Odaray, Mount, climbed, 2 

(esa, Lake, 29 

(fen Pass eroup, 456, 469 

O'}Hara, Lake, 26, 838; camp at, 
zsy-90, 294, 375 
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Olympic Games of Stockholm 
ste, Mountain Ascents, 678 

Ometto, Passo del, 12 

Opabin Pass, 88; climbed, 30 

Urdinaire, Dr, Edouard, ascent by, 
of M. Blane (1843), 633-5 

Ormea, ou 

Ormea, Pizzo d', 590; climbed, 
nuj—d 

Orny Hut, robberv at. 473 

Ortwres, railway to, vs2 

Ortler, the, traversed, 366 

Osprec, or Fish Bayle, 206 

Cittertail Bridwe, ouy 

Owl, Ease, fae 

Oxford Alpine Club, 535 ; founder 
ul, 066 


aie RD. Dr. M. G., first ascent 
of M. Blane by, 608-12 

Pasanini’s method of survey, 333 

Datileam, 39, 679 

Pahoehoe, 307 

Panu, 335 

Painale, Cima, 
N. arete, 14 

Painale zroup, 13; most neg- 
lected distnet in Alps, 13 

Pata, Cima, 407 

Palau, Colle, 607 

Pala, Juz, accident 
traversed, o 

Paradis, Grand, crossed, 84 

Parebs, Grand, croup of, in 185], 
28tio map of, 15 

Paradiso, Gran, to Col d’ Herbetet, 
o> 

Parkersbury base camp Mt. Me- 
Kinley, 646 

Parkinson, PL R., Zn IMenortiam 
notice of, 342 

Pass<o, Cima del, 760 

Passon, Col du, 143 

Patri, N. and 3s. peaks, climbed, 
$ob 

Pavik Pass, crossed, 465 

Pesk of 25,170 ft., apparently 
accessible, 187 

Pelee, Mt. 298 

Penitentes [Andean], 409-11, 489, 
19g 

Pennine Alps, new climbs in, 80, 
B59. 458, 74 

“Pennine Guides,’ Conway's, 
Gerinan @lition of, 671-2 

Pere Eternel, pinnacle, 403 

Perevrine falcon, 209 

Perouse Glacier, N.Z., photo- 
wraphed, 245 

Pexio, Certosa di, 599 

Pesto, Chiusa di, 600 

Peteret, Aisuule Noire de, route 
up, 901 

Peteret, Mont Noir de, climbed, 
nO 

Péteret, Mont Rouge de, climbed, 
02 

Peuteret, Aivguille Blanche de, 
ascended, O17-8 2 climbed by 
E. face, 935 a night on, 519 

Peuteret, Aizulle Noire 
climbed, 521 

Photographers, Centrist tendency 
amonust, Gol 

Photography and Chamois hunt 
ing, oSl 


climbed, by 


on, 537, 


de, 
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Photography in Colour, 568, Gol, 
G84 
Photography, Exhibitions of, at 
Alpine Club, 293, G19 ef seq, 
Pic Sans Nom (Dauphine), 
climbed, 243 
Pies in Val Malenea, 17 
Pillar Stone, first climbed, 3ol 
Pinus prumalto, o06 
Pioneers in Jimalavas. 569 
fir Punial, 309; tlowers on, 311 
Pisciadu, peak, 686 
Pisoc, 112, climbed, by N. arete, 
460-70 
Pissevieille glen, 238 
Plavne Chalets, 237, 228 
Plame Morte glacier, 387 
Planspitze, accrlent on, 288 
Plant Life in switzerland (see 
also Alpine Flera), 543 
Plants. Alpe, of Japan, 500 
Platieres, Dome des, 204 
Plattenturm, = Nordliche, 
Sodliche, climbed, 179 
Plome, Kio del, Valley, 490 
Pollera, Mt., elimbed, 404 
Polhinger, Alois, guide. dn Afem- 
oriam Hotiwe of, Leh 
Poltuy, climbed, 660 
Poutresina, uscenta at, 537; 
wniides of, second chiss, Bs) 
Popera, Cima, traversed, 666 
Popera, Piz, 666 
Poppy, Bhie, Himalayan, il 
Porters. bad bebuviour of, 3225 
Baltis as. IS), 969 
Pourti, Mont, 236, climbed in 
109, 2375 to Mt. Phoria, 240 
Pousset, Pointe de, climbed by 
E. ridge, 162 
Praraye, Lon at, 587 
Pratels,  VPrattels, ot 
Spitze, climbed, F45—# 
President Peak, chmbed, 36 
President Ranve, the, 36 
Primalpia Pass, 20 ; 
Pronule resca, on Kolahot, 682 
Promontowne, 2 
Ptartnigan, 209 
Puisena, Breche, 
Mt. Pourri, 240 
Punmah Glacier, survey of, 480 
Punmmah Torrent, $30 
Purity Col, explored, 227 
Purity. Mt. 284; climbed, 22 
Pyramid, Mount, 296 
Pyramides Caleaires, 499 
Pyrenees, hew  ciints in, O64; 
sleeping-bags in, 067 


and 


Brattels- 


237, 210; to 


UALIVO, Piz, 720, climbed 
by E. arete, fos 
Qualive, Punta, TES. clinbed, 745 
Qoyvoi Qotchkor Pass, crossed, 160 
Quinting sella hut, avo, oes, 
advantaves of, o23,  discom- 
furts in, 022 


YACHELE, Pizzo, 15 

L  Ratlways, Alpine, 285, 673 
Railways and Roads, new, 94 
Rainbow, circular, 073 
Hainbow Mountains, 298 
Rainier peak, 450 


Index. 


RAS 


Raasica, Punta, 21; climbed bv 
SEL ourtte, 4685 N.W. peak, 
climbed, 0586 

Rate ot progress at great heixlts. 
SAG 

Rateatu, climbed by S.F. face, 242 

Ratti, Passo, crossed. 19 

fiattt, Valle der Is, 19 

Rats, in the Selkirks, 22 

Rawvl Plateau, 386 

Razli vlacier, 38s 

Raokass, base camp at, 108, and 
meteorolosical station, 3u6 

Red Bear, Himalayan, tl 

Red Kite, 206 

Red Snow, 682 

Resistarts, Black, 2OS8 

Refraction, when sreatest, 389 

Remeno, Sasso di, 17 

Remo vhicters, o8s 

Pemi-C hich climbed, 463 

KRevaz, Huale, uf Salvan, death 
of, 675 

Revons La, i87 

Riuetian Alps, new climbs in, 459 

Rhododendron, pink, on Kolahoi, 
as. 

Rhone vlacier, survey and mea- 
surement of, 723 

Richards, S.A. ascent 
M. Blane (Iso, 637-38 

Kied, Hotel at. ssy 

Riunw-ousel, 204 

Rinygreosc, Mt, 8S >¢ 
of, St 

“Ravista’ of CLALT., #84 

Robbery at Orny Hat, 073 

Robertson, C2 U.. death of, 203; 


by, of 


first ascent 


in Memoriam notice of, Ldn, 
et Sey, 
Robson, Mt., ascents of, 90, 247, 


LG rele, SSO D atllenipts on. 28a, 
Yas. cireuit of, Sts photo- 
eraphed 2b visited, bg 
Rochefort, Aguile de,citmabed, 149, 
451 
Aiziotle Rouge de, 604 ; climbed 
Soy, dint ascent, 74 
Calotte de, bivanac below, 451; 
first chinbed by Eb. arvte, 
44-o) 
Dome de, climbed. 450 
Mont, climbed, d00 
Hidere, a0) 
Roche, Miette, 2o8 
Rock Clinbs, Minor, from Cour- 
mayeur, do 
Rocky Mountains, Canadian, 
Dickenson, 2.5 . tHowers of, 500 ; 
nature of the beauty of, 246; 
new climbs ip, 2’, ST, 88, 8 


S64, 466; photographs in, 
640-300 
Rodatz, M.,  aseent by, — of 


M. Rlane (1812), G11 
Rohbrbach-hutte, luxuces of, 387 
Kom, Punta, climbed by N. face, 

nog 
Ron, Valle di, 2 
kon, Vetta di, 13, ascents of, 

11-5 
Ronviet, Vie, climbed, 664 
Ropes, Alpine, Psi 5 doubled 

spare, for Alpine werk, Lbs; 

twoon a, 192 
Rorhoptind, climbed, 364 
Rusa, Monte, ascent by E. face, 


SEY, 


375: a beautifil dawn on, 105% 
fine ascent of, 51; history of 
ascent from Macugnaga, 97 ef 
ayo; suilerings on, 103 > tra- 
Verses of, (7, (Dufour spitzep 
from Macusrnagza, 750 
Roses, 112, chmbed, 243, by 
SW. face, 401, in winter, 4; 
wuys up, 3, 4 
Rothorm Gabel-joch, crossed, 369 
Reothhorn. Zinal, S.-W. wall, 360 
kotondo, Pig, accident on, 279, 447 
Kuje, Monte, clunbed. 450 
Hutherford Pass, crossed, 466 
Rator, traversed, 497 
Ruwenzon, Mt... book on, by 
Wollaston, 377 3 climbed, 3783 
view of, Lou 


VACCFRELLO, M., FE. Peak,’ 606 

N Sache, Dome de la, 238 

St. Andre, Tour, climbed from 
the NBL, rho 

St. Ulrich, ost 

Saline sprit in Andes, #92 

Saltoro Pass, 4805 crossed, 486 2 
old, crossed, 383 traditional 
use of, 50a 

Sanetsch Pass, view from, 364 

Sanetsch Plateau, 384 

Sant? Angela, Marchese” Imperiale 
di, oaseent: by, of Me bisne 
CIS84), 653 

Santis, accident ou, 447 

sattelhorny S02 

saur Mts., 460 

Saussure, EL B. de, third ascent of 
M. Blane tw, GLS- 4 

Sanseurea, the great, $115 Huna- 
lavan, 41 

Savi, 305 

Savine, Glicter de la. 240 

Neacifraga cotiletan, 307 

sealino, Pizzo, chmbed, 12 

mearpetti, Pld 

Seeroia, Passe, crassed, 10 

Scerscen-Bermuna, traverse of, 75 
Monte di, by SW. amte, eg 
traveried, 470-1 

Schafserteuspitze, accident on, 663 

Schocher, Martun, paide, 3 

Schonbuhl Hut, 03 

Schrecktorn, rrass, clinnbed by 
SW. areéte, Ess 

Schreckhorn-Lauteraarhorn arcte, 
673, climbed, 752-3 

Seiora, Avo di, 760, climbed, 21, 
descent of, by No arete, Dea 
Foreola di, crossed, 9 

Sciora buts 

Scions Prods, Punta di, descent by 
No arete, 174 

Sctora Rive, 719 

scott, Capt, RL, guide for, 208 | 

Scrub plants, Andean, 425 2 

Seaculls on Lake of Geneva, 236 

Sefton, Mt. climbed. 875 0, 

Setlon, Glacier de, accident on, 445 

Selkirk Mits., S80) ascents in, 
hew, 2lo ef sego>  chimbing 
centre for, 217 5 exploration im, 
2le;) perks of over Looe 
feet, list of, 2315 rats in, wea; 

Selkirks, Southern, new climbs 
In, G66 

Sella Puss, crossed, 109 


= 


apep 
aw 


SEL 


Sella, Piz. eer Crtimels 

Selwyn. Mt. clatnubesd, eyo 

Sereno, Borchetta de. climbed, 20 

sertort, Panta, cleabed, oe 

Perms.  Girati. del, Tia: 
atel Gotie di baavon, Peaks and 
Poasses between, giv 

15 

sthrote, Leal climber, Ps 

Sherwill.¢ aptan Markham, ascent 
bey af ML Peiame (isso, blu ot 

Shille posh, #0 


(che 


Merrie adem hy ‘ Fomaed, 


short, Wo ORL, In Memorcrm 
Hota Of, SAG 
Siahen glacier, 377, Lament in 


Anta, $87 
Pikhim, scenery of, Ts% 


Sitbertiorn, climbed, 47, from 
N Wes 3a 
Bilberhorms Glacier,  avaiat hes 


from, 4s 

Sillbersattel, first crassa of, 100 

Muvestry, Grucde. book by, re- 
viewed, (au 60 

SMilvretta Kroup, new climbs in, 
Lis 

Str Donald, Me, 
NW UW. ure, ol 

Sir satdford, Mel 26 

skoaurastesstind, Store, 60a 

Sharde, 354 

Sheena, valley of the, S05 

Shit luted, Alpine, res iewed, 
Avan) 

ski Meeting, Filth International, 
jes os 

Skis, Cutadien and Norwevian. 3 

Shewdasioen, TOU, 700 > hut 
at, cere 

Skorg Lay 3365 crossed, 110 

sleepatge at tight at wrest heute, 
TAG 

Sleepanu-b ss, 
@ tise fur, 
aT 

sooth, Albert. ascent 
M. Blane cbso)ly eos 9 

eroith, Nretabacd Vitoent. agent 
by, of Mo thane CIS 487), 637 

sooky Hiver, vd 

show Pantene, up 

Sriowtltia i, vera 

Snow, bed, os. 

Showstert: tive days lone. 345 

selitary chonbune. Us Gol ef sag, 

Moti dimere, cutnbes 905 

Merete, Monte. (raversed, PSO 

Mp essata, Sasebrettia lt, see 

Specenze, bPoasso della, a correc- 
tomire, Poe 

Speranza, Punta della, 760 

Stadelwaniderat,  aceident 
208 

Starcase Peak, 3415 attempted, 
log 

Stecknadelhorn, climbed, 330, by 
Nob. are te, S02 

Stevkuadceioch, Ober, descent. of, 
et Nob. side, 3eu 

Stedtind, climbed, 
ascent of, 363 

Sterty, Dam at, 397 

Stelle, Monte, climbed, & 4 

Stepecutting, mine hour of, 707 

Stekholtn, Olvinpue Guanes of, 
1Gb2, Mountain Ascents, 678 

Strahibetct, LL 


climbed = by 


vood, 24H: ob, 


fo2, In Myrehes, 


by, of 


on, 


375, first 


Inder. 


TT 


VAL 


Strencth, an extraordinary feat | Thuria Mt.. to Col du Mt. Pourri, 


STR 
of, cin 
Studertoch, Ober, descended on 
ho are 


Stutueld, Hh El. articles by, on 
Chums Puntiw, 277 

Stvesecdalstinad, «00, 706 

“iUshetia, SSd 

Mipatisni-( “hoch, Climbed, 1603 

Stu letzspitze, frat the Fee 
Glacier, Ob, 312, ef seq.) Toutes 
on. S1Le ef seq, 

Stivanftad, first ascent, 462 

Suletmiaimte, of 

sulptur Mountain, Chibliouse on, 
as eee | 

Sumnit: Lake, 37 

S sunday Tramps 39 

siitidu Dias) cremsedd, (65 

survey, DPusanim’s method 
335 

Sustenhor, climbe 1, 307 

“tisfenspaty. traversed, A974 
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For two generations Englishmen have gone to the Alps in summer for 
mountaineering. The commencement of the twentieth century synchronises 
in Alpine climbing with the opening up of the Alps in winter by English 
climbers on ski. 

Ski-ing is only one of the many sports that have attracted thousands of 
Englishmen to the Alps—tobogganing, skating, curling and sleighing furnish 
charms to those who are not inspired by the spirit of mountaineering. Each 
centre has its own special attractions. St. Moritz will always be crowded with 
those who desire to see the latest fashion in winter dress and the most beautiful 
skating on excellent rinks. Kandersteg is now world-renowned for its curling 
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the slopes of the Niederhorn and the Gemmenalphorn above Beatenberg are 
excellent. The Club has also other places in view which it is proposed to open 
up next winter. 

The Club has come into existence with the special object of securing for its 
exclusive use during the winter season the whole of the accommodation in 
certain hotels at centres which rejoice in much sunshine and long snow slopes. 
Many of the valleys in which are situated the hotels under the auspices of the 
Club enjoy more sunshine than any other valleys in Switzerland. The plan 
of taking the hotel for the exclusive use of the Club, has introduced a new 
element into hotel-life in Switzerland, or perhaps it is more true to say, has 
brought back the days when the members of the Alpine Club used Zermatt 
and Grindelwald, and found themselves almost the sole possessors of those now 
somewhat crowded resorts. 


Details of the Club’s arrangements will be forwarded on 
application to the Honorary Secretary, 
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London, S.W. 


sais al 
. 


a Lge | “Pitapectan. 
P7 
ce Lam Post Free. 


‘PALMOS- @AMERAS 


in all the usual sizes, 
FITTED WITH 
ZEISS-TESSAR 
F/4°S 


and reliable Focal-Plane Shutter. 


Made of fF} Light Metal, 


PRICES, complete with 3 D D Slides 
and Leather Case: 


3} by 2p... ... .. £413 18 0 
4}, 3h... 0... BIB 16 0 
a nee £16 11 0 


CARL ZEISS 2 ES, Ltd., 
13-14 Great Castie Street, London, W. 


“ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHY 


“ The high technical standard a suathis to which we 
work is especially valuable in connection with Alpine 
photography—hence the number of negatives of mountain 
subjects sent us for enlargement. 


" Typical of the letters of appreciation we are constantly 
receiving is the following—reproduced by permission of 
the writer: ‘You will perhaps be interested to know 
that four of the enlargements of mountain photographs 
which you made for me a few months ago are being 
shown in the Alpine Club Exhibition and have been 
favourably noticed in ‘The Times.’—(Signed) Nevirz 
S. Done. 


“| May we send you our booklet ‘Pictorial Photography,’ 
giving particulars of our Gi ciisie and charges? 


RAINES &z CO., Pacogrhi EALING, W. 


BOOTS FOR 
MOUNTAIN CLINBING. 


Dowle & Marshall 


(Established 1874) 
Have hai long experience in making Boots 
for Travellers. 
Only hand-sewn goods of the best clase 
are made, and D. & M. specimens for 
show both of the lightest of the stoez Best 


kinda, 

: . Country Customers will please send out- 
ey «lines of the feet and an old pair of boots as 

guides for measurement. 


456 West Strand, London. 


Registered at Stationers’ Hall. 3 doors from Trafaigar 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a Speciality. 


The Celebrated GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN Is to be obtained 
in England only from the above firm. 


It is naturally waterproof, as the grease ia not extracted, and having no dye whatever is consequently 
a fast colour. It has been known to save the life of a climber, who, hooked to the guides, must ba ve 
gone down a ravine had he not worn this material. These garments are lined with All Wool Italia D. 
to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overheated. 


“JAEGER 


Spencers, PURE WOOL 


Sweaters, 


an ALPINE OUTFITS. 
Puttees, 
Camel-hair london: 
Sleeping Bags, 126,Regent St.W 
etc. 456, Strand Charing Cross. W C- 
102, Kensington High St.W 
30, Sloane St.S.W. 
Illustrated Price List 115, Victoria St. 8. W. 
Post Free. $5 & 86 -Cheapside,E.C. 
Address in other towns sent on application. 


G.P.O. Telephone: 
9015 CENTRAL. 


All Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd., Queen Victoria St-, E06. 
a ee ee 


Spottiewoode & Co. Lid., Printers, New-treet Square, London, 


Vou. XXV. NOVEMBHERE 1910. No. 190. 
THE 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


Contents. 
I. THE ALPINE CLUB'S ADDRESS TO THE KING, AND HIS MAJESTY'S 
GRACIOUS REPLY. 


Il. THE ALPINE CLUB'S ADDRESS TO QUEEN ALEXANDRA, AND 
HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS REPLY. 

III. AN ATTEMPT ON MOUNT ROBSON. By L. 8. Amery. (With Five 
Illustrations.) 

IV. AN ASCENT OF MATAVANU IN SAVAII (GERMAN SAMOA). 
By TeMPest ANDERSON, D.Sc., F.G.8. (With Two IUustrations.) 

V. ON THE SLOPES AND CREST OF THE PIR PUNJAL. By Dr. 
ERNEST NEVB. (With Three lliustrations.) 


VI. THE SODLENZSPITZE FROM THE FEE GLAOIER, AND OTHER 
CLIMBS ON THE SAASGRAT. By O. K. WituraMsoxn. (With Four 
Jikust rations.) 


VIL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI'S EXPEDITION TO THE 
KABAKORAM. By Dr. FP. De Fivippr. (With Four Illustrations.) 
VIII. I~ Memoriam: Sin Maurgicn HOLtzMann, K.C.B., E.C.V.0.,1.8.0. By 
How. GBRALD FitzGBRALD and S1B W. EpDWAED DAVID6ON. 
C. A. O. BAUMGARTNER. By W. P. HASKBTT-SMITH. 
Percy RICHARD PaBKINSON. By H. L. JOSELAND. 


IX. THE ALPINB CLUB LIBRARY. 
X. NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1910. 
XL Various EXPEDITIONS. 

XII. ALPINE NOTES. 

XIIL Keviews AND NOTICES. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the February Number should be sent to G. Yeu, Raq., Alpine 
Club, 28 Savile Row, W., or 2 Burton Lane, York, as early as possible, and 
not later than the 12th of January, 1911. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA; 
and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 18 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.O. 


Price Two Sariiies.] [AU rights reserved. 


ALPINE SPORTS, 


Beg to announce that they 
have secured the _ entire 
accommodation at thirty- 


one Hotels (3,000 Beds) for 


SKATING, SKI-ING, 
TOBOGGANING, 
and CURLING, 


at 


Murren, Montana, Villars-sur- 

Ollon,. Morgins, St. Beatenberg, 

Kandersteg, Wengen, Lenzer- 
heide, Ballaigues. 


For Plans apply to: 


9 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 


ZEISS — 


FIELD GLASSES 


AND THEATRE GLASSES. 


NEW MODEL for 


x8, £26:0:0 
Recs cased disaalad Betsaeen ciscatiaes 
Obtainable from all Dealers in Optical Instruments and from 


CARL ZEISS (London), Ltd., 
13-14 Great Castile Street, London, W. 


—> — - — ——_ = rm arm ee 


- ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHY | 


q The high echnical standard ot cualiey quality to which we 
work is especially valuable in connection with Alpine 
photography—hence the number of negatives of mountain 

subjects sent us for enlargement. . 


™ Typical of the letters of appreciation we are constantly 
| receiving is the following—reproduced by permission of 
| the writer: ‘You will perhaps be interested to know 
that four of the enlargements of mountain photographs 
which you made for me a few months ago are being 
shown in the Alpine Club Exhibition and have been 
favourably noticed in ‘The Times.’—(Signed) Navirz 

S. Dong. 


@ May we send you our booklet ‘Pictorial Photography,’ 
giving pasticuass: of our work and charges? 


- RAINES & CO., 2" EALING, W. 


BOOTS FOR 
9015 CENTRAL. | ei ee eS 
‘ Dowle & Marshall 
(Established 1824) 


Have had long experience in making Boots 
for Travellers. 


show both of the lightest of the stoutest 
Customers will please send ont- 


Country 
lines of the feet and an old pair of boots as 
guides for measurement. 


466 West Strand, London. 


saeace trom Trafaica Seance. 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a ‘Speciality. 


The Celebrated GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained 
in England only from the above firm. 


It is naturally waterproof, as the grease is not extracted, and having no dye whatever is consequently 
a fast colour, It has been known to save the life of a climber, who, hooked to the guides, must have 
gone down a ravine had he not worn this material. These garments are lined with All Wool Italian, 
to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overheated. 


on” 


Registered at Stationers’ Hall. 


Shirts, 
Spencers, 


Sweaters, PURE WOOL 
Alpine Mitts, ALPINE OUTFITS. 


Puttees, 

Camel-hair 

Sleeping Bags, London: 

etc. 126 Regent Street, W. 
456 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C.: 
102 Kensington High Street, W. - 

Iilustrated Price List 30 Sloane Street, S.W. 

Post Free. 115 Victoria Street, S.W. 


85 & 86 Cheapside, E.C. 


Address in other towns sent on application. 


All Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd., Queen Victoria S8t., E.C. 
ee ee 


Spottiswoode & Oo. Léd., Printers, New-street Square, London. 
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Vou. XXV. FEBRUARY 1911. No. 191. 
THE 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND ; 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


Cf yntents. 
I. ADDRESS TO THE ALPINE CLUB. By HsgRrmManNN WOOLLEY, 
President. 
IL SOME EXPERIENCES ACROSS THE OBERLAND IN 1910. By 
J.W. Wrattr. (With Five Iiiustrations. ) 
Ill. THE SURVEY OF THE HIMALAYA. By T. G. Lonaerarr. 


IV. THREE WEEKS’ CAMPING-OUT IN THE ANDES. By Water 
LaARDEN. (Witd Four Illustrations anda Map.) 
V. THe WINTER EXHIBITION OP ALPINE PAINTINGS. 
VI. Tus Avpins CLus LIBRARY. 
VU. In Memontam: A. J. BUTLER. By G. W. PRoTHERO. (With an 
Illustration.) 
ARTHUR PuPpys WHATBLY. By ARTHUR MILMAN. 
ALEXANDER BURGENSR, By CLINTON T. DENT. 
Louis THgeyYtTaz. By ALFRED BasssT and G. WmTHHOP YOUNG. 
VUI. ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1910 AND 1911. ACCIDENT ON THE 
GLACIER DE SEILON. DEATH OF LOUIS THEYTAZ. 
IX New ExpepitTions. (With an [Uustration.) 
X. Vakious EXPEDITIONS. 
XI. ALPINK NOTES. 
XIL M. Pau. H&ELBRONNER's MOUNTAIN PANORAMAS, 
XIN. REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
XIV. PROCEEDINGS OF THB ALPINE CLUB. 
AV. PosTsckipT: THs Rivista OF THB C.A.L; A.J., No. 190, ERRATA. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the May Number should be sent to G. Yeup, Eeq., Alpine 
Club, 23 Savile Row, W., or 2 Burton Lane, York, as early as possible, and 
not later than the 12th of April, 1911. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 


NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA; 
and sold by EDWARD STANFOBD, 12, 18 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Price Two SuHitimes.] [All rights reserved 


MONTANA 
GOLF CLUB 


- Switzerland. 


6,000 feet above sea level, 


The Montana Golf Links face the 
glorious vista of the whole range of the 
Valaisian Alpe. ‘The Field,’ of August 


llth, 1906, describes these Links as a 
**Golfer’s Dream,’’ fit for the 
Championship of the Wosld. 


The Beason is from the commencement 
of June to the end of October. 
Summer Rates at the Palace 
Hotel, Montana, from 9/- a 
day, full pension, and upwards 


Fall particulars can be obtained from 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gasdens, 
London, N.W. 


ALPINE SPORTS, unreo, 


Beg to announce that they have secured the following Hotels 
for Winter Sports, Ski-ing, Skating, Tobogganing, and Curling 


The Grand Hotel des Alpes 
MONTANAsS-SIERRE 


MURREN - 


VILLARS-S-OLLON 
WENGEN- « =: 
ST. BEATENBERG 

LENZERHEIDE- =: 


THREE THOUSAND BEDS IN ALL. 


Plans of these Hotels will be forwarded on 
application. Rooms may be booked in London. 


Apply Secretary— 


mm 


ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, LONDON, N.W. 


Hotel des Alpes, 
MURREN. 


(g,§00 ft.) 


HE famous village of Mirren 

is situated on the left hand 

of the Laute-brunnen Valley, 
just above the Staubbach Falls, 
and has for half a century been 
a favourite summer resort with 
English people. 

The well-known Hotel des Alpes, 
managed by the Gurtner family, 
needs no recommendation. As a 
mountaineering centre Mirren 
is unsurpassed in Switzerland. 


ROOMS MAY BE RESERVED IN ENGLAND. 


A plan of the Hotel will be 
forwarded om application to the 


Secretary, § Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


and three other hotels 
The Palace Hotel 


# Eight hotels 
« Six hotels 

#« Three hotels 
»« Kurhaus 


AEISS 


FIELD GLASSES 


AND THEATRE GLASSES. 


NEW MODEL for 
ARMY, MARINE, 
TRAVEL, SPORT, 
STALKING, 
THEATRE. 


X6, £6:0:0 


Obtainable from all Dealers in Optical Instruments and from 


CARL ZEISS (London), Ltd., 
13-14 Great Castile Street, London, W. 


ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHY 


{ The high technical standard of quality to which we 
work is especially valuable in connection with Alpine 
photography—hence the number of negatives of mountain 
subjects sent us for enlargement. 


I Typical of the letters of appreciation we are constantly 
receiving is the following—reproduced by permission of 
the writer: ° You will perhaps be interested to know 
that four of the enlargements of mountain photographs 
which you made for me a few months ago are being 
shown in the Alpine Club Exhibition and have been 
favourably noticed in “ The Times.” ’—(Signed) Nevie 
S. Dong. 


4] May we send you our booklet ‘Pictorial Photography,’ 
giving particulars of our work and charges? 


RAINES & CO., wore EALING, W. 


BOOTS FOR 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


Dowie & Marshall 


(Established 1824) 


G.P.O. Telephone: 
9015 CENTRAL. 


Have had long experience in making Boots 
for Travellers. 

Only hand-sewn goods of the best class 
are made, and D, & M. keep specimens for 
show both of the lightest and of the stoutest 
kin ds. 

Country Customers will please send out- 
= of the feet and an old pair of boots as 

ides for measurement 


455 West Strand, London. 


Registered at Stationers’ Hall. 3 doors from Tedalgue Square. 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a Speciality. 


The Celebrated GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained 
In England only from the above firm. 


It is natarally waterproof, as the grease is not extracted, and having no dye whatever is consequently 
a fast colour. le has been known to save the life of a climber, who, hooked to the guides, must bave 
gone down a ravine had he not worn this material. These garments are lined with All Wool Italian, 
to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overhea 


= _ JAEGER 


ovine PURE WOOL 


a eth 


Alpine Mitts, ALPINE OUTFITS. 


Puttees, 
Camel-hair 


Sleeping Bags, London: 
etc. 126 Regent Street, W. 
456 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 
102 Kensington High Street, W. 
Illustrated Price List 30 Sloane Street, S.W. 
ised eres: 115 Victoria Street, S.W. 
| 85 & 86 Cheapside, E.C. 


Address in other towns sent on application. 


Applications for Advertisements to be made to Waiter Judd, Ltd., Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Spottiswoode & Co. Lid., Printers, New-street Square; London. 


— o_o 
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Vou. XXV. MAY 1911. No. 192. 


THE 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


Contents. 


J. THE SALTORO PASS. By T.G. Lonostarr. (Witha Map and Four 


Tilustvations.) 


Il. THREE WEEKS’ CAMPING-OUT IN THE ANDES. By WaLtzr 


Laspmun. (With Fire [Uustrations.) 


Il. MINOR ROCK CLIMBS FROM COURMAYEUOR. By CLAUDE 


Witaon., ( With an Illustration and a Map.) 


IV. SOME CLIMBS ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF MONT BLANCO. By 


HumpHasy Owgn Jones. (With Seven Illustrations.) 


V. FROM NOON TO MIDNIGHT ON AN ICE SLOPE. By 
Syms RICHARDGON. (With Three [liustrations.) 


VI. Iu Muwontam: H. B. Gronca, By A. O. Prickarp. (With an 


Tliustration.) 
WaLteRm Fraxcis SHORT. 
BexJaMin WAINBWRIGHT. By B. J. GARWOOD. 
Ds. THBODOR CHRISTaAMANNOG, By J. P. FARRAR. 
VII. THe ALPINS CLUB LIBRARY. 
VI. Naw EXpPepitions. 
IX Various EXprpitTions 
X. ALPINE NOTES. 
XI. PROCEEDINGS OF THB ALPINE CLUB. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the August Number should be sent to G. Yatp, Moq., Alpine 
Club, 23 Savile Row, W., or 2 Burton Lane, York, as early as possible, and 
not later than the 12th of July, 1911. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA; 
and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 18 and 14 Long Aore, London, W.G. 


Price Two SHriiuiines.] 


[All rights reserved. 


MOUNTAIN. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE A-KLA SYSTEM IS THE ONLY ALL IN 
DAYLIGHT PROCESS FOR GLASS PLATES. 
Daylight Loading. Daylight Unioading. Daylight Developing. 
One pair of A-KLA Slides and Developing Tank 
form a complete outfit for Daylight Photography. 
Weight of Outfit, Quarter Plate size, 11 ozs. 


Plates (any brand) can be supplied, and can be 
loaded direct from the box to the slides in 
Daylight. 


PRICES FROM 1/3 PER DOZEN. 
Write for Particulars and Illustrated Booklet 


A-KLA CO., SALE, CHESHIRE. 


ALPINE SPORTS, umuteo, 


Beg to announce that they have secured the following Hotels 
for Winter Sports, Ski-ing, Skating, Tobogganing, and Curling 


MURREN - The Grand Hotel des Alpes 
and three other hotels 
MONTANA-S-SIERRE « The Palace Hotel 


VILLARS-S:-OLLON~ «= Eight hotels 
WENGEN = s = « Six hotels 
ST. BEATENBERG « Three hotels 
LENZERHEIDE s « Kurhaus 
THREB THOUSAND BEDS IN ALL. 


Plans of these Hotels will be forwarded on 
application. Rooms may be booked in London. 


Apply Secretary— 
ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, LONDON, N.W. 


Wachan aaesTeas 


| Prospectus ee 
| ar ee a Os 
| 

l 


ea in all the usual sizes, 

Made of ' Light Metal, 

: it | FITTED WITH 

F a=) ZEISS-TESSAR 
F/4°S 


and reliable Focal-Plane Shutter. 


PRICES, complete with 3 D D Slides 
and Leather Case: 


34 by ie --. .«. S13 18 0 
44, 33... ... 2. B15 16 0 
B® yo Aecks, Seu. is £16 11 0 


63 ,, 3} Stereo ... £22 19 0 


! CARL ZEISS (London), Ltd., 
13-14 Great Castie Street, London, W. 


eS 
| 
| q | The high technical taudaed” eisedhel a austen’ to which we 
) work is especially valuable in connection with Alpine 
| photography—hence the number of negatives of mountain 
. subjects sent us for enlargement. 

| 


{ Typical of the letters of appreciation we are constantly 
receiving is the following—reproduced by permission of 
the writer: ‘ You will perhaps be interested to know 
that four of the enlargements of mountain photographs 
which you made for me a few months ago are being 
shown in the Alpine Club Exhibition and have been 
favourably noticed in “ The Times.” ’—(Signed) Nevis 
S. Donx. 


{| May we send you our booklet ‘Pictorial Photography,’ 
_ giving particulars of our work and charges? 


RAINES & CO., Sr" EALING, W. 


BOOTS FOR 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


Dowie & Marshall 


(Establiahed 1824) 
Have bad long experience in making Boots 
for Travellers. 

Only hand-sewn goods of the best class 
aré made, and D. & M. keep specimens for 
show both of the lightest and of the stontest 
kinds. 

Country Customers will please send ont- 
lines of the feet and an old pair of boots as 
ruides for measurement. 


459 West Strand, London. 


3 doors from Trafaigar Square. 


G.P.O. Telephone: 
8015 CENTRAL. 


Registered at Stationers Hall. 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a Speciality. 


The Celebrated GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained 
in England only from the above firm. 


It is naturally waterproof, as the grease is not extracted, and having no dye whatever {s consequently 
a fast colonr. It has been known to save the life of a climber, who, hooked to the guides, must have 
gone down a ravine had he pot worn this material. These garments are lined with All Wool Italian, 
to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overheated. 
Shirts, 


“= JAEGER 


Sweaters, PURE WOOL 
Alpine Mitts, ALPINE OUTFITS. 


Puttees, 
Camel-hair 


Sleeping Bags, London : 
, 126 Regent Street, W. 


etc. 
456 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 
102 Kensington High Street, W. 
Illustrated Price List 30 Sloane Street, S.W. 
Binak Ree: 115 Victoria Street, S.W. 


85 & 86 Cheapside, E.C. 


Address in other towns sent on application. 


Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd., Queen Victoria St, E.C. 
a a LE Seeeeeeeer 


Spotttewoode & Co. Ltd., Printers, New-wrvet Square, London: 
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Vou. XXV. AUGUST 1911. No. 1938. 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


Contents. 


I. BOME REMINISCENCES OF CHAMOIS HUNTING. By A, H. TusBY. 
(With Nine Illustrations.) 


IL THE LIGURIAN ALPS IN EARLY SPRING. By B. L. G. Invina. 
(Wits Sia Tilustrations.) 


Ill. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ASCENTS OF MONT BLANC FROM 
1786 TO 1853. By Huwry F. MonTaGnine. 


IV. THE EAST OB BALTSCHIEDERTHAL FACE OF THE BIETSCHHORN. 
By J. P. Farrar. 


V. PROFESSOR PABKER'S ATTEMPT ON MT. McKINLEY. 
VI. In Memoriam: THE Br. Hon. ROBERT SPENOB WATSON. 
VIL Tam ALPINS CLUB ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 

VII. Tum ALPIns CLUB LIBRARY, 
IX. ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1911. 
X. New EXPEDITIONS. 
XL Various EXPEDITIONS. 
XII. ALPixE NOTEs. 
XII. PROCEZDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


XIV. PosrscairpT. OLyMPic Games Or STOCKHOLM, 1913. MouNTarIn 
ASCENTS, 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the November Number, the Index Number of Vol. XXV., should be 
sent to G. Yup, Msq., Alpine Clud, 28 Savile Row, W., or 2 Burton Lane, 
York, as early as possible, and not later than the 12th of October 1911. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
89 PATERNOSTEB ROW, LONDON; 
NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA; 
and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 13, 18 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.O. 


Price Two SmILupies. | [AU rights reserved. 
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Inteniimy ounces mcg eels rooms oe ainswe. Pisas of hotels, show- 
ing rooms wacant, emi wisrlesied toc tit, roots “sn details of sports and 
social fisnciicns, free ow apr lcciae 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


. ZEISS 


| FIELD GLASSES 


| AND THEATRE GLASSES. 


ARMY, ILLUSTRATED 
TRAVEL, SPORT, PRICE LIST F7 
STALKING, POST FREE. 
THEATRE, 


~ X8, @26:10:0 


Obtainable from all Dealers in Optical Instruments and from 


CARL ZEISS (London), Ltd., 
13-14 Great Oastie Street, London, W. 


JOHN WILSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


SKATES. 


THE MAKER OF THE “GENUINE” 


Monier Williams, # Mount Charles Dowler, 
Mount Charles, # #£ Victor, Special Princes, 
Syers, West End, 


The New Monier Williams Skates. 


See that the name “JOHN WILSON” 


are on ail 
~ rw, = 


CORPORATE MARK 
\ BBWARB OF IMITATIONS. 
: Stocked by all the Leading Stores and Sports Outfitters. 
Per Illustrated Beek and mearest Agent write to 
JOHN WILSON, 
Portiand Works, Trafalgar Street, Sheffield, England. 


BOOTS FOR sid 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 
Dowie & Marshall 


(Established 1824) 
Have had long experience in making Boots 
for Travellers. 

Only hand-sewn goods of the best class 
are made, and D. & M. keep specimens for 
show both of the lightest and of the stoutest 
kinds, 

Country Customers will please send ont- 
lines of the feet and an old pair of boots as 
guides for measurement, 


459 West Strand, London. 


3 doors from Trafaigar Square. 


G.P.O. Telephone: 
9015 CENTRAL. 


Registered at Stationers Hall. 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a Speciality. 


The Celebrated GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained 
In England only from the above firm. 


It is naturally waterproof, as the grease is not extracted, and having no dye whatever is consequently 
a fast colour. It has been known to save the life of a climber, who, hooked to the guides, must have 
gone down a ravine had he not worn this material. These garments are lined with All Wool Italian, 
to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overheated. 


“JAEGER 


nani PURE WOOL 
ic Mitts, ALPINE OUTFITS. 
Camel-hair 


Sleeping Bags, London: 
126 Regent Street, W. 


etc. 
456 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 
102 Kensington High Street, W. 
Illustrated Price List 30 Sloane Street, S.W. 
Bask eae: 115 Victoria Street, S.W. 


85 & 86 Cheapside, E.C. 


Address in other towns sent on application. 


Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd., Queen Victoria St, E.0. 
a eeeeEE 


Spotttswoode & Co. Lid., Printers, Newe-sreet Square, Luadon: 


Vou. XXV. AUGUST 1911. No. 193. 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


Contents. 


I. SOME REMINISCENCES OF CHAMOIS HUNTING. By A, H. Tussy. 
(With Nine Illustrations.) 


IL THE LIGURIAN ALPS IN EARLY SPRING. By RB. L. G. Ievina. 
(With Sia IUustrations.) 


Ill, A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ASCENTS OF MONT BLANC FROM 
1786 TO 1853. By Hunry F. MONTAGNINR. 


IV. THE EAST OB BALTSCHIEDERTHAL FACE OF THE BIETSCHHORN. 
By J. P. Farrar. 


V. PROFESSOR PABKER'S ATTEMPT ON MT. MoKINLEY. 
VI. In Memontam: THB Br. Hon. BoBERT SPENOB WATSON. 
VIL Tag ALPINE CLUB ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 

VII. Tus ALPINB CLUB LIBRARY, 
IX. ALPing ACCIDENTS IN 1911. 
X. New EXPEDITIONS. 
XL Various EXPEDITIONS. 
XII. ALPixs NoTes. 
XIII. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


XIV. Postscript. OLyMPIC Games OF STOCKHOLM, 1913. MovuntTam 
ASCENTS, 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the November Number, the Index Number of Vol. XXV., should be 
sent to G. Yup, Heq., Alpine Ciub, 28 Savile Row, W., or 2 Burton Lane, 
York, as early as possible, and not later than the 12th of October 1911. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA; 
and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 19, 18 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.O. 


Price Two Suitunes. } [AU rights reserved. 
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Winter Sports in Switzerland. 


Tos. Coox & Son have arranged, for the convenience of their clients, to 
reserve hotel acoommodation at the principal winter sports centres in Switzerland. 


Special departures have been definitely arranged for the Bernese Oberland 
and Engadine resorts every Friday from December 9th until February 10th, and 
for the Rhone Valley centres every Tuesday from December 18th to February 
7th, and on these dates special inclusive rates will be in force; aleo a Represen- 
tative of the Firm will travel through to Switzerland for the purpose of rendering 
general assistance. 


The inclusive charges shown below provide for one week's hotel accommodation, 
consisting of bedroom, lights, service, and heating, breakfast, lunch, table d’héte 
dinner; also afternoon tea where specified; second class return ticket from 
London to destination and back, with sleigh or other conveyance if necessary 
from nearest railway station, available for 25 days; the service of a Conductor 
on the outward journey, free conveyance of 56 lbs. of registered baggage from 
Lendon to the Swiss frontier and back; transfer of luggage to and from hotel on 
arrival and departure. 


stay First Class 
per week Tra 

—_ "From | From | 
ge « 4d. & a d. £ s. d. 
ADELBODEN (including Afternoon Tea) 10 O O $813 0 28 0 
ANDERMATT (including AfternoonTea) 910 6 $376e6/;22 090 
CELERINA vec oe —-— 7100; 440; 218 0 
CHAMPERY (inolading Afternoon Tea)|} 810 0 | 2160; 220 
DAVOS ise | 816 O $310 0 | 212 0 
DIABLERETS (including Afternoon Tea) 616 0 2160/22 90 
ENGELBERG (including Afternoon Te) 817 6 $320 220 
GRINDELWALD Ke ‘a (10 &5 0; 410 0; 28 0 
KLOSTERS (including Afternoon Tea) 9 & 6 376 210 90 
LEUKERBAD (including Afternoon Tea)) 8 14 O 210 6 23 86 
ST. palace 8 00 2379 28s 0 
ST. MORITZ ae wo = sf 900;)/ 4€40| 218 O 
SAMADEN... et ee des .| 818 0 320), 218 90 


Intending visitors may select rooms in advance. Plans of hotels, show- 
ang rooms vacant, and sllustrated booklet, giving full details of sports and 
social functions, free on application. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ZEISS 


FIELD GLASSES 


AND THEATRE GLASSES. 


Obdtainable from all Dealers in Optical Instruments and from 


CARL ZEISS (London), Ltd., 
13-14 Great Oastie Street, London, W. 


JOHN WIiILSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


SKATES. 


THE MAKER OF THE “GENUINE 
Monier Williams, # Mount Charles Dowler, 
Mount Charles, # # Victor, Special Princes, 
Syers, West End, 
The New Monier Williams Skates. 


Gee that the name “JOHN WILSON” 


are on all 
and Skates, 


CORPORATE MARK 
BBWARB OF IMITATIONS. 
Stocked by all the Leading Stores and Sports Outfitters. 
Per Illustrated Book and nearest Ageat write to 
JOHN WILSON, 
Portland Works, Trafalgar Street, Sheffield, England. 


G.P.O. Telephone: 
8015 CENTRAL. 
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It is natarally wa 


Registered at Stationers’ Hall. 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a Speciality. 


The Coeliebrated GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained 
In England wale die from the above firm. 


ot extracted, and having no dye whatever is consequen 
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Spencers, 
Sweaters, 
Alpine Mitts, 
Puttees, 

Camel-hair 
Sleeping Bags, 
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Shirts, 


Illustrated Price List 
Post Free. 


t striking cold when the wearer is 


These garments are lined with All Wool Italian, 


- BOOTS FOR 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


Dowie & Marshall 


(Established 1824) 
Have had long experience in making Boots 
for Travellers, 

Only hand-sewn goods of the best class 
are made, and D, & M, keep epecimens for 
show both of the lightest and of the stoutest 
kinds, 

Country Customers will please send out- 
lines of the feet and an old pair of boots as 
guides for measurement. 


456 West Strand, London. 


3 doors from Trafaigar Square. 


ALPINE OUTFITS. 


London : 


126 Regent Street, W. 

456 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 
102 Kensington High Street, W. 
30 Sloane Street, S.W. 

115 Victoria Street, S.W. 

85 & 86 Cheapside, E.C. 


Address in other towns sent on application. 


Applications for Advertisement to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd., Queen Victoria St., E.0. 
a nenn nL eee 
Spottlewoode & Co. Lid., Printers, Mew-treet Square London. 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


I. PEAKS AND GLACIERS OF MT. KOLAHOL By Dr. Eanesr F. NEVE. 
(Hith Four Illustrations.) 


Il. SOME CLIMBS IN TYROL. By W. Ineuis OLaRK. (With an 
TUustration.) 


Ill. THR DISGRAZIA BY THE N. FACE. By Harotp Ragsven. 
| (With an Ilusteation.) 


IV. TWO NORWEGIAN COOLOIRS. By Raymoxp BICKNELL. 


V. THE NEW EDITION OF BALL'S ‘ALPINE GUIDE,’ ‘THE 
CENTRAL ALP8, PART II. 


VI. THE PEAKS AND PASSES BETWEEN THE GRAN S8ERTZ AND 
THE CULLE DI LAUZON. By THR EpiToR. (With Three 
Iliustrations and a4 May.) 


VIL. A NOTE ON THE BREGAGLIA NOMENCLATORE, AND ON THE 
| 
| 


~. 


Vou. XXV. NOVEMBER 1911. No. 194. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE FERRO GROUP. By CLAUDE WILSON, 


VIIL. IN Memorntax: Pattie CaarLes Gossger. By Dr. H. DOsr. 
AvaustB Buaxc. By C. F. Meapge. (With Two Illustrations.) 


IX. Tag ALPIxne C.vus LIBRARY. 


X. ALPINB ACCIDENTS IN 1911. TAB ACCIDENT ON THE MONT DOLRENT. 
Tus ACCIDENT QN THE EASTERN Pizz0 TORRONE. 


XU. New Expepitions in 1911. (With an Illustration.) 
XII. Vagious EXprRDITIOXs. 
XIII. ALPINE NoTgEs. 
XIV. REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
XV. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


TO BE CONTINUEO QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the February Number should be sent to G. Yeup, Eaq., Alpine 
Club, 23 Savile Row, W., or 2 Burton Lane, York, as early as possible, and 
not later than the 12th of January 1912. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 


NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA; 
and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Price Two Sarurmes.} {All rights reserved. 
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Winter Sports in Switzerland. 


Visitors may SELECT and BOOK ROOMS in ADVANCE at the PRINCIPAL 
CENTRES for WINTER SPORT at ANY OFFICE of THOS. COOK & SON, 
including :— 


ST. CERGUES 


ADELBODEN DAYOS KLOSTERS 
ANDERMATT DIABLERETS LEUKERBAD 
CELERINA ENGELBERG ST. MORITZ 
CHAMPERY GRINDELWALD SAMADEN 


The following INCLUSIVE FARES are in force, providing Second Class 
return tickets from LONDON avaliable for 25 days, SEVEN DAYS' Hotel 
accommodation with full pension, also afternoon tea where specified ; 
and services of Conductor (not in uniform) on the outward journey. 


Inclusive For further Additional 

RESORT. cre, | Petal of! | change fr 

above. per week Travel. 
—_ From | From _- ” 

' £ a a &@ a <4 £ s. ad. 
ADELBODEN (including Afternoon Tea) 10 © O : 313 0 | 2 5S O 
ANDERMATT (inclading AfternoonTea) 910 6 37686 220° 
CELERINA 5 . 100 | 44 0'| 218 oOo 
CHAMPERY (including Afternoon Tea) ; 810 O 216 O 220 
DAVOS... .. 916 0 | 310 0 | 212 o 
DIABLERETS (including Afternoon Tea) 815 0 216 O 220 
ENGELBERG (including Afternoon Tea) 14 6 '2190|220 
GRINDELWALD ses 913 6 318 6|28 6 
KLOSTERS (including Antetioon Tea) : 9s66'376 210 0 
LEUKERBAD (including AfternoonTea) 8146/1 210 6/23 6 
ST. ye aa 800 : 32789 26s 0 
ST. MORITZ ~ . «| 1100 :4 4 0+/| 215 O 
SAMADEN.. .. .. «| 9 18 0 ! 320/215 0 
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PLANS OF HOTELS, showing rooms vacant, and ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET of SPORTS and Social Festivities, free upon application. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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| tm INVINCIBLE 
IALBOI 


The 

Verdict 

ef the 
Motor Show 


STILL INVINCIBLE 


Specifications and Full Particulars on request. 
CLEMENT TALBOT Lrtp., 


AUTOMOBILE ENG 


BarLBy Roap eens a 
Lo. W. 


Telegrame: ‘'Clemtal, Loodon.” Telephome: 5006 Paddington. 
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Winter Sports in Switzerland. 


Visitors may SELECT and BOOK ROOMS in ADVANCE at the PRINCIPAL 
CENTRES for WINTER SPORT at ANY OFFICE of THOS. COOK & SON, 
including :— 


ST. CERGUES 


ADELBODEN DAYOS KLOSTERS 
ANDERMATT DIABLERETS LEUKERBAD 
CELERINA ENGELBERG ST. MORITZ 
CHAMPERY GRINDELWALD SAMADEN 


The following INCLUSIVE FARES are in force, providing Second Class 
return tickets from LONDON avaliable for 25 days, SEVEN DAYS' Hotel 
accommodation with full pension, aiso afternoon tea where specified ; 
and services of Conductor (not In uniform) on the outward journey. 
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Inclusive For further Additional 
ansonr Saree, | alate | Shar fe 
above. per week Travel. 
rae _ From From ares 
; £& « d. £2 «a 4. £ s. d. 
ADELBODEN (including Afternoon Tea) 10 © O' 313 0/| 28 0 
ANDERMATT (inclading AfternoonTea) 910 6 37686 220° 
CELERINA 2: . « 1000 440‘; 218 Oo 
CHAMPERY (including Alterovon Tea)' 810 O | 216 O 22 0 
DAVOS oc re - 916 0 , 310 0 212 0 
DIABLERETS (including Afternoon Tea) 815 0 216 0 220 
ENGELBERG (including Afternoon fea) 814 6 | 218 0 220 
GRINDELWALD . w«. ./ 913 6! 318 6/286 
KLOSTERS (including Afternoon Tea) | 9 & 6 376 210 0 
LEUKERBAD(including AfternoonTea) 814 6 210 6 23 6 
ST. cat aa na a 800 279 268 0 
ST. MORITZ ee. | . «| 900'440/ 215 O 
SAMADEN.. .. .. .« .«. 918 0:'3 20/210 


PLANS OF HOTELS, showing rooms vacant, and ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET of SPORTS and Social Festivities, free upon application. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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‘STILL INVINCIBLE’ 
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| TALBOL 
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The 

Verdict 

ef the 
Motor Show 


Specifications and Full Particulars on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT Ltp., 
AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS, 


Bar.tsBy Roap, LADBROKE GROVE, 
oe W. 
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BOOTS FOR 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


) Dowie & Marshall 


(KNetablished 1894) 


G.P.O. Telephone: 
9015 CENTRAL. 


Kad Country Customers will pleas cond out- 
Sie liners of the feet ani an old pair of boots as 
‘ guides for measuremcnt. 


456 West Strand, London. 


Registered at Stationers’ Hall. 3 doers from jitiigar Saunrs. 


i WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a Speciality. 


| Seen ee ee ee 
| The Celebrated GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained 
in England only from the above firm. 


It is naturally waterproof, as the grease is not extracted, and having no dye whatever is consequently 
a fast colour. It has been known to save the life of a climber, who, hooked to the guides, must have 
gone down a ravine had he not worn this material. These garments are lined with All Wool Italian, 
to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overheated. 


ex JAEGER 


ee PURE WOOL 


Sweaters, 


Alpine Mitts, ALPINE OUTFITS. 


Puttees, 
Camel-hair 


| 
| 
Sleeping Bags, London: 
| etc. 126 Regent Street, W. 
456 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 
102 Kensington High Street, W. 


30 Sloane Street, S.W. 
115 Victoria Street, S.W. 
85 & 86 Cheapside, E.C. 


Address in other towns sent on application. 


Iilustrated Price List 
Post Free. 


Aplications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd., Queen Victoria St., EC. 


Sprwttiswoode & Cy. » Ltd, Printers, New-street Square, London. f | 


14 DAY USE 
RETURN TO DESK FROM WHICH BORROWED 
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This book is due on the last date stamped below, or 
on the date to which renewed. 


Renewed books are subject to immediate recall. 
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This is a reproduction of a library book that was digitized 
by Google as part of an ongoing effort to preserve the 
information in books and make it universally accessible. 
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